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St.  John,  IN.  B.,  19th  March,  1888. 

James  Pender,  Manufacturer  of  Horse-shoe  Hails,  St.  John,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  horse-shoe  nails  in 
this  city  ? A.  I have  been  engaged  in  the  horse-shoe  nail  business  since  August, 

18*77. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  factory  at  present  ? A.  Fifteen 
men,  including  five  or  six  boys. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  yea  employ  when  you  first  began  business?  A.  At 
first  I employed  four  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  you  pay  to  your  journeymen  ? A.  One 
man  gets  $2.50  and  another  $3.25  a day. 

Q.  These  are  your  principa  men,  are  they  not?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest  wages  you  pay  to  journeymen?  A.  We  pay  them  by 
the  piece ; all  the  men  who  are  journeymen  work  by  the  piece,  so  that  their  wages 
depend  upon  the  number  of  days  they  work  in  the  week.  Last  year  we  worked 
forty-nine  weeks,  and  were  idle  three  weeks.  Without  making  any  extra  time,  I find 
that  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  men  and  boys,  taken  together,  was  $8.02  a week, 
for  these  forty-nine  weeks. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  wages  you  paid  to  the  hoys,  independent  of  the  men  ? 
A.  The  lowest  that  we  pay  to  boys  is  60  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  wages  that  you  pay  to  boys  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 

Q.  Ho  your  men,  as  a general  rule,  work  as  many  weeks  every  year  as  they 
did  last  year  '?  A.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have. 

Q.  Where  -o  you  find  a market  for  all  the  nails  that  you  manufacture  ? A.  Last 
year  we  exported  four  months’  work  out  of  Canada  and  the  rest  we  marketed  in 
Canada. 

Q.  What  are  the  principal  countries  where  you  find  a market  for  your  goods 
that  you  send  out  of  Canada  ? A.  We  send  most  of  our  goods  to  Australia ; last 
year  we  sent  a considerable  amount  to  Ireland ; we  also  send  some  to  the  West  Indies, 
Newfoundland  and  South  America. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  iron  ? A.  From  Sweden. 

Q.  Entirely  ? A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  employed  by  the  men  as  helpers,  or  by  yourself  directly  ? 
A.  I hire  the  boy  who  feeds  the  finishing  machine,  but  he  hires  his  own  help  ; we 
pay  him  so  much  a hundred  for  all  he  finishes,  but  the  boys  he  hires  he  pays  himself. 
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Q.  What  is  the  age  of  this  boy  who  employs  the  other  boys  ? A.  About 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  he  pays  to  other  boys  that  he  hires  ? A.  Mo ; I 
do  not  know  for  certain. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  other  boys  earn  in  a week?  A.  From  $2  to 
12.50. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  ? A.  Except  in  winter,  they  make  ten  hours  a 
day;  in  the  summer  they  make  a halt-day  Saturday  by  working  an  extra  hour  each 
day. 

Q.  Do  your  men  receive  anything  extra  for  working  over-time  ? A.  We  pay 
‘the  same  rates. 

Q.  You  pay  the  same  rates  at  night  as  you  do  in  day-time?  A.  Yes;  for 
piece-work. 

Q.  Have  any  accidents  happened  in  your  factory  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Can  you  compete  with  "United  States  manufacturers  in  the  West  Indies, 
Australia  and  South  America  ? A.  We  do  and  can,  or  we  couldn’t  sell  our  goods ; 
we  compete  quite  successfully  with  them. 

Q.  Is  your  foreign  trade  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  In  some  places  it  is 
increasing  and  in  other  places  it  is  about  stationary;  but  where  it  is  stationary  it  is 
not  in  consequence  of  United  States  but  of  European  competition,  principally  from 
Morway  and  Sweden. 

Q.  Will  Mova  Scotia  iron  not  make  as  good  nails  as  the  Swedish  ? A.  Ho  ; 
no  iron  has  yet  been  discovered  in  America,  not  even  in  the  United  States,  with  all 
the  processes  they  have  for  manipulating  it,  that  is  as  good  as  Swedish  iron  for 
this  purpose.  We  export  probably  10,000  tons  at  $1.10  ; previous  to  1884  all  the 
iron  used  for  this  purpose  was  imported. 

By  Mr  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Are  your  men  paid  weekly  or  fortnightly  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  Is  any  portion  of  their  pay  kept  back  from  them?  A.  Hone. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  complain  of  your  workmen  in  any  way  ? 
A.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  our  men. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  complaint  to  make — in  regard  to  the  tariff,  or  the  like  ? 
A.  The  only  objection  I have  to  the  tariff  is,  I think,  the  duty  on  these  nail-rods 
should  be  abolished,  on  account  of  their  not  being  obtainable  in  Canada.  I think  they 
should  be  allowed  to  come  in  duty  free,  as  no  iron  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  this 
county.  We  cannot  get  material  in  Canada  suitable  for  our  purpose,  although  the 
experiment  has  several  times  been  tried,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  that  is  at 
all  suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  comes  in  a form  and  shape  that  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  can  be  easily  defined.  We  therefore  hold  that  these  nail- 
rods  should  come  in  free,  because  it  would  be  an  aid  to  the  development  of  our  export 
business,  and  afford  an  outlet  for  an  enlargement  of  trade. 

Q.  Can  you  not  get  a refund  of  duty  when  exporting  ? A.Wedo;'’" 
back  some,  but  not  sufficient.  The  Government  gives  back  a draw-back  er‘  . we  get 
thirds  of  what  we  pay.  Owing  to  the  waste  in  the  material  the  Gtw  -qual  to  two- 
by  a draw-back,  deal  equitably  with  us  ; the  only  way  would  t rernment  cannot, 
rods  free  of  duty.  The  only  thing  else  to  do  would  be  to  gr*~  oe  ^ us<  have  the 
form  of  bounties,  but  as  bounties  are  not  popular  at  preset  want  us  something  in  the 
* By  Mr.  Walsh:  we  ^are  n0^  a8^  f°r  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  near  abow 

your  horse-shoe  nails?  A.  I can  telh  what  is  the  amount  of  waste  in  making 

about  that  matter  for  the  space  of  i V'  " W1thm  a fraction ; I made  a calculation 

found  that  the  waste  during  that  yAllee  years,  and  sent  it  to  the  Government,  and  I 

. time  was  2o  ner  cent. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  make  use  of  that  waste  ? A.  Two-thirds  of  this  waste  is  in 
the  form  of  scrap  iron,  which  is  saleable,  and  for  which  we  have  been  getting  10 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  increase  of  duty  has  not  increased  the  price  of  scrap.  We 
have  been  selling  our  scrap  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Iron  Company,  and  when  the  duty 
was  increased  on  iron  we  thought  the  scrap  ought  to  be  worth  more;  so  we  asked 
them  1 cent  a pound  for  it,  and  they  answered  that  they  couldn’t  pay  us  that  sum ; 
and  only  last  week  they  told  us  they  couldn’t  pay  us  the  price  they  had  been  formerly 
giving. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  fair,  in  your  case,  if  the  G-overnment  would  allow  a 
discrimination  for  the  amount  you  get  for  scrap  ? A.  No ; because  if  the  rods 
were  free  scrap  would  still  have  the  same  value  attached  to  it;  the  waste  would  be 
precisely  the  same  if  the  rods  were  tree.  The  Government  allow  us  no  consideration 
for  what  goes  to  waste.  In  the  United  States  the  American  Government  pay  their 
manufacturers  a draw-back  on  the  weight  of  the  article  used  to  produce  the  article 
exported,  while  here  they  charge  us  an  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty.  They  aid  them, 
by  premitting  them  to  add  25  per  cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  exported  article  ; so  that 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  get  25  per  cent,  more  in  draw-backs  than  we  do. 

Q.  Then,  you  think  you  ought  not  to  pay  duty  on  the  waste?  A.  We  hold 
that  we  ought  not,  and  that  we  should  have  a draw-back  equal  to  free  rods ; we  ask  them 
to  make  the  draw-back  \ cent,  a pound.  The  duty  was  increased  last  year  to  25  per- 
cent. We  hold  that  the  Government  should  give  a draw-back  equal  to  makiug  the 
rods  free.  The  cost  of  a ton  of  rods  at  present  is  about  $42,  and  the  duty,  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent..,  would  be  $8.40.  The  way  the  duty  is  levied  the  waste  pays  about 
one-third.  If  you  take  old  iron  at  $42,  free  of  duty,  and  add  the  amount  necessary 
to  cover  the  waste,  you  would  find  that  the  cost  would  bring  the  residue  up  to  the 
original  amount.  Taking  one-third,  and  adding  it  to  $42  on  a ton  of  rods,  would  give 
$50  if  the  duty  were  free.  Taking  the  same  amount  of  iron  at  $42,  with  the  20  per- 
cent. duty  added,  would  make  $50.  The  duty  paid  on  the  waste  would  be  one-third,  and 
that  one-third  would  be  about  $16.80,  with  the  iron  paying  20  per  cent. ; so  that 
while  the  manufacturer  gets  back  every  cent  of  duty  he  pays  he  still  loses  the 
waste ; so  that  no  draw-back  will  meet  the  case  so  well  as  to  put  rods  on  the  free 
list.  From  that  fact  we  argue  that  the  simplest  way  for-  the  Government  to  adjust 
this  matter  is  to  put  rods  on  the  free  list.  Still,  if  they  cannot  do  that  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  \ cent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  this  matter  to  the 
Government  ? A.  No ; not  personally. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  day  do  you  pay  your-  men  ? A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  they  prefer  Saturday  as  a pay-day  to  any  other  day  in  the  week  ? A. 
They  have  never  expressed  any  preference  for  any  other  day,  so  we  have  always 
paid  them  on  that  day. 


T.  S.  Simms,  Brush  and  Broom  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn 
By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  employ  ? A.  I employ  men,  women  and  boys. 

Q.  Do  the  men  require  a great  skill  to  do  your  work  or  will  unskilled  laborers 
do  ? A.  Most  of  the  men  require  to  be  skilful. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  average  week’s  earnings  of  a skilful  artisan  ? A.  We 
manufacture  brooms  and  brushes,  and  a skilled  brush-maker  would  earn  from  $10 
to  $15  a week,  and  a fair  average  would  be  $14  a week. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  a fair  average  for  a broom-maker  ? A.  About  $9. 
Possibly,  on  an  average,  brush-makers  would  be  worth  about  $12.  Their  wages  run 
from  $10  to  $15. 
a— 1J* 
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Q.  What  would  he  the  average  ages  of  the  young  boys  employed  by  you  ? A. 
The  youngest  boy  is  about  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  Hew  Brunswick  regulating  the  ages  at  which  boys  and 
girls  may  be  employed  in  factories?  A.  I do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  are  those  boys  employed  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Is  the  work  at  which  they  are  employed  hard  ? A.  The  boys  are  all  engaged 
at  light  work.  We  have  only  two  or  three  very  small  boys. 

Q.  How  much  does  a boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  earn  when  he  begins  to  work  ? 
A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents  a week. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  work  at  these  wages  before  they  get  an  increase  ? A. 
We  have  no  regular  rule  to  go  by;  they  work,  perhaps,  three  months. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  by  the  piece  or  the  week  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  work  before  they  become  journeymen  ? A.  As  the  boys 
grow  up  they  become  journeymen  in  time,  and  we  push  them  along  as  fast  as  the 
business  warrants. 

Q.  Ho  the  boys  stay  with  you  after  they  grow  up,  or  do  they  leave  you,  or  do 
you  give  them  workingmen’s,  wages  when  they  grow  up  ? A.  All  the  hands  in  the 
factory,  but  one,  have  grown  up  with  the  business. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girls  employed  by  you  ? A.  The 
most  of  the  females  are  grown  women;  the  youngest  female  I have  is  about  fifteen 
years  old. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  when  they  begin  to  work?  A.  They  are  all  working 
by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  at  the  beginning  of  their  work  ? A.  They  get  about 
$1  a week. 

Q.  After  a year,  what  wages  do  you  give  them  ? A.  They  can  earn  from  $3 
to  $5  a week. 

Q.  Ho  they  all  work  the  same  hours  ? A.  They  work  nine  hours  a day — from 
eight  to  six. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  the  same  hours  summer  and  winter?  A.  Yes;  they  work 
by  the  piece,  but  in  winter  they  do  not  begin  work  till  nine  o’clock. 

Q.  Ho  your  girls  remain  with  you,  as  a rule  ? A.  They  do  mostly  remain  with 
me  till  they  get  married  or  something  happens. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  boys  and  girls  you  need  to  work? 
A.  We  could  fill  our  factory  with  them  if  we  wanted  to. 

Q.  Ho  you  suffer  from  competition  from  prison-made  goods?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  Ho  they  compel  you  to  cut  your  prices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  the  wages  of  your  operatives  depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  prices  you 
get  for  your  goods  ? A.  Hot  a great  deal;  we  have  generally  paid  our  hands  the 
same  wages  every  year. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  week. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  them  in  cash?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  them  their  wages  in  full?  A.  I do. 

Q.  Are  the  rooms  in  which  your  operatives  work  warm  in  winter  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Are  they  reasonably  well  ventilated  in  winter?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  of  the  machinery  which  you  use  dangerous  ? A.  It  is  as  dangerous 
as  any  other  wood-working  machinery. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  in  your  factory  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  have  had  accidents  do  you  recompense  those  who  have  been 
injured  ? A.  In  such  cases  we  have  always  paid  our  hands  till  they  got  well. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences  for  the  men  and  women  water-closets? 

* A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  factory  inspector  in  Hew  Brunswick?  A.  Hot  that  I am 
aware  of. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  suffer  from  competition  with  the  upper  provinces  ? A.  We  do. 
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Q.  Could  you  pay  higher  wages  if  it  were  not  for  the  upper  province  prison 
labor  ? A.  The  fact  of  the  freight  being  added  to  the  goods  that  come  from 
Toronto  enables  us  to  get  a profit  on  ou  r goods.  If  it  wTere  not  for  the  freight  we  could 
hardly  get  a profit.  I think  we  could  hire  all  the  hands  we  want  at  present  prices, 
but  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  now. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  increase  your  staff  of  employes  now?  A.  We 
could  employ  more  hands  if  it  were  not  for  the  upper  province  competition. 

Q.  How  many  more  could  you  employ?  A.  We  have  twelve  men  and  boys 
in  our  different  rooms  now ; probably  we  could  add  three  or  four  more  hands. 

Q.  You  mean  if  the  upper  province  competition  was  out  of  the  way  ? A.  Yes. 


Alexander  Christie,  Door,  Sash  and  Wood  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  H.B., 
called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  door  and  sash  trade  ? A.  I have 
been  in  business  since  1865  ; that  is  twenty-three  years. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  that  your  trade  has  increased  any  more  than  it  was  at  that  time  ? 
A.  The  trade  is  about  as  small  now  as  it  has  been  for  a long  time — smaller  in  fact. 
Of  course,  we  had  quite  a boom  here  after  the  big  fire  in  1877,  but  otherwise  trade 
has  been  low*  . 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ?  A.  We  have  had  twenty  hands  this 
last  year. 

Q.  Is  that  about  your  average  number?  A.  That  is  about  our  average.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  fifty  hands  at  work  when  trade  was  good,  but  for  the  last  year 
or  two  twenty  has  been  our  average. 

Q.  Ho  you  manufacture  anything  to  go  outside  of  the  province  of  Hew  Bruns- 
wick? A.  Hot  a great  deal;  sometimes  we  manufacture  a few  things  to  go  to 
Quebec,  but  it  is  mostly  in  this  Province  we  sell  our  goods. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  generally  pay  your  men  ? A.  From  $8  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  your  foreman  any  more  ? A.  We  pay  him  $12.  There  are 
two  men  in  the  factory  at  that  price,  and  the  rest  get  $8,  $9  and  $10  a week. 

Q.  H.o  you  employ  many  boys  ? A.  Y ery  few ; we  have  only  two  boys  at 
work  now. 

Q.  What  are  their  ages?  A.  The  eldest  is  about  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  these  boys  earn  ? A.  They  start  at  $2  a week  and  run  up 
to  $4  when  their  time  is  out. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  you  consider  sufficient  to  make  them  good  journey- 
men ? A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Ho  you  bind  them  to  apprenticeship  or  do  you  make  their  apprenticeship  a 
voluntary  matter?  A.  We  used  to  bind  them,  but  now  we  generally  take  them  on 
their  word. 

Q.  Ho  these  boys  remain  with  you  after  they  are  out  of  their  time?  A.  Most 
of  them  remain  with  us. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  men  you  require  to  work  ? A. 
Ho ; there  is  always  plenty  of  men  to  be  found  willing  to  work. 

Q.  Is  labor  dull  in  the  market  now?  A.  There  is  not  any  one,  hardly,  to 
to  be  found  inquiring  for  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  idleness  in  the  market  ? A.  Hot  in  our  line  of  business.  I 
know  of  no  one  being  idle  in  our  business,  except  in  January  and  February,  but  when 
it  comes  into  March  these  men  get  employed  again. 

Q.  Your  work  begins  in  March,  then  ? A.  Yes ; we  are  all  pretty  busy  in  our 
business  now. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  men  ? A.  I have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  my  men. 
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Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  in  your  factory  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  he  from  7 a.m.  to  6 p.m.  ? A.  Yes ; in  winter  time  we  work 
nine  hours  mostly. 

Q.  What  day  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Saturday. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Saturday  the  best  day  for  your  workingmen  to  be  paid  ? 
A.  1 do  not  know ; we  have  never  had  any  complaints  made  in  that  direction.  It 
has  been  our  custom  for  years  to  pay  our  hands  on  Saturday. 

Q. — Is  all  your  machinery  fully  protected  from  danger ; or  have  you  had  any 
accident  in  your  factory  from  your  machinery  ? A.  Once  in  a while  there  has  been 
an  accident  in  the  factory. 

Q.  Was  it  a'  serious  accident  ? A.  Nothing  more  than  an  injury  from  a 
circular  saw. 

Q.  Have  you  any  guards  on  these  saws  to  prevent  accidents  ? A.  No  guards. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  workmen  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live?  A.  Yes  > 
three  of  my  workmen  own  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  saved  the  money  to  build  these  houses  out  of  their  wages, 
or  did  they  get  it  from  other  sources  ? A.  I think  that  they  saved  the  money  out 
of  their  earnings. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a man  working  at  the  wages  you  have  spoken  of,  if  he 
has  a large  family  to  support,  can  save  money  enough  to  build  himself  a house  ? 
A.  If  he  has  a large  family  he  cannot,  but  if  he  has  only  one  or  two  children  he 
can  save  a little  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  that  there  are  many  mechanics  in  this  community  who 
are  building  houses  for  themselves  ? A.  Not  lately;  some  years  ago,  I think,  quite 
a number  did  build  houses. 

Q.  Did  they  get  better  wages  at  that  time  ? A.  I think  they  were  more 
steadily  employed;  but  since  the  great  fire  of  1817  things  have  fallen  down,  and  our 
workmen  have  not  so  much  to  do  as  they  formerly  had. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  times  were  better  for  working  people  then  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Has  land  increased  in  price  since  then?  A.  Beal  estate  has  fallen  very 
much  since  then. 

Q.  Then,  a man  who  wishes  a lot  can  buy  it  on  reasonable  terms  ? A.  Yes ; I 
think  he  could  buy  it  for  one-half  what  he  could  get  it  for  before  the  fire  of  1877. 
Beal  estate  was  never  so  low  in  St.  John  as  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  the  average  cost  of  living  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? 
A.  I think  that  most  all  kinds  of  food  are  lower  than  for  years  past. 

Q.  Has  the  rent  of  houses  increased  any  since  then?  A.  No;  it  has  fallen 
some.  I think  the  workingman  m St.  John,  according  to  the  wages  he  gets,  is  fully 
as  well  off  now  as  ever  he  was  ; his  wages  are  about  an  average  one  and  his  living  is 
as  low  as  it  ever  was.  That  being  so,  the  man  who  is  employed  regularly,  and 
paid,  finds  no  trouble  in  getting  along  and  may  possibly  save  a little  for  himself. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Would  $8  a week  be  the  wages  paid  to  both  mechanics  and  juniors?  A- 
Some  helpers  would  be  paid  that  much. 

Q.  What  are  good,  skilled  working  mechanics  worth  here?  A.  From  $10  to 
» $12  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  work  outside  of  the  shop?  A.  Yes;  we  do  considerable 
outside. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  outside  men  the  same  as  those  on  the  bench?  A.  About 
the  same. 

Q.  Do  the  men  receive  the  same  wages  all  the  year  round,  winter  and  summer  ? 


A.  Yes ; they  receive  the  same.  All  the  difference  is  that  they  work  shorter  time 
in  the  winter,  but  they  receive  the  same  pay  per  hour. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  you  take  on  apprentices  or  are  they  helpers  ? A.  Some  are 
apprentices  and  some  are  helpers. 

Q.  Do  you  have  them  indentured  ? A.  No ; I have  not  had  any  indentured 
for  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  keeping  the  boys  with  you  without  being  indentured  ? 
A.  No ; they  generally  stay ; for  they  know  that  their  wages  will  increase  if  they 
stay,  and  that  we  tind  the  best  way  of  indenturing. 


James  T.  Logan,  Soap  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  soap  manufacturing  business  ? A.  My 
father  has  been  in  the  business  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Q.  What  special  classes  of  soaps  do  you  manufacture  ? A.  Laundry  soaps. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  a good  soap-boiler  ? A.  $15  to  $25  a week. 
Q.  And  what  do  you  pay  the  men  who  help  about  the  factory  ? A.  $6  $7  and  $8. 
Q.  Do  you  employ  any  box-makers  ? A.  We  make  our  boxes,  but  the  men 
make  them  up  between  times. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  boys  about  your  factory  ? A.  Yes  ; two. 

Q.  What  are  those  boys  engaged  in  doing  ? A.  In  wrapping  soaps  and 
labeling  and  stenciling  boxes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  for  moulding  soap  ? A.  We  have  a press  for 
pressing  the  soap  into  boxes. 

Q.  Are  these  presses  worked  by  boys  or  men  ? A.  By  men. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  fancy  soaps  ? A.  No  ; nothing  but  laundry  soaps. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  altogether  ? A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  boys  ? A.  Two. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  these  men,  on  an  average  ? A.  Six  dollars  to  $8  week. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  foreman  ? A.  We  pay  our  foreman  $20  a week. 
He  is  a soap-maker. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market,  generally,  for  your  soap  ? A.  The  Maritime 
Provinces,  Newfoundland  and  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Q.  Has  your  output  increased  from  what  it  was  five  years  or  more  ago  ? 

A.  It  has. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  increasing  every  year  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  your  goods  ? A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Are  the  markets  more  profitable  for  you  now  than  they  have  been  ? A. 
They  are  just  about  the  same  ; I do  not  see  much  difference. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  any  other  business  besides  that  of  soap-making  ? A.  No. 


John  D.  Howe,  Furniture  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  furniture  business  ? A.  I have  been  in  my 
present  business  since  1878 — the  year  after  the  fire.  My  brother  and  I were 
associated  with  Mr.  Lordly  ever  since  1869.  We  did  business,  previous  to  1877,  on  a 
small  scale. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  your  business,  at  present,  is  in  advance  of  what  it  was 
then  ? A.  We  did  a larger  business  then  than  we  do  at  present.  From  1875  to  1878 
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we  had  a large  business,  on  account  of  it  being  local.  It  was  then  increased  by  the 
condition  of  times  in  the  city,  ship-building  and  other  industries  flourishing  then. 

Q.  Have  you  a work-shop  in  connnection  with  your  premises  ? A.  Ho ; oui* 
factory  is  on  the  east  end  of  Union  street,  and  our  warerooms  and  paint-shop  are  in 
the  market  building,  on  Germain  street. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  employed  ? A.  About  twenty-flve. 

Q.  Ho  you  mean  you  have  twenty-five  boys  employed  in  your  factory  ? A.  I 
mean  men  and  boys,  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  are  tradesmen  ? A.  We  have,  I think,  about  five 
apprentices,  and  three  more  that  would  probably  come  in  to  work  with  us  when  they 
end  their  time. 

Q.  Could  unskilled  hands  do  good  work  for  you  at  lower  prices  ? A.  Hot  satis- 
factorily. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  these  men  that  you  consider  skilled  workmen  ? 
A.  Hine  dollars  to  ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  ordinary  hands  ? A.  We  have  ordinary  hands  running 
from  $6  to  $1,  but  very  few  of  them ; most  of  our  men  get  $9  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  a foreman  in  your  shop  ? A.  Hot  at  present ; I act  as  foreman 
myself. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  boys?  A.  We  commence  them  at  $1.50  a 
week,  and  we  take  them  on  for  a service  of  five  years  ; then  we  increase  their  wages 
50  cents  a week  each  year. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  the  boys,  as  a general  rule,  stay  with  you  after  they  put  in  their 
time  ? A.  As  a general  rule,  they  stay  with  us;  it  is  an  exception  when  they  do  not. 
We  do  not  bind  them  as  apprentices  ; they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  leave  us  if  the 
conditions  do  not  suit  them,  and  we  have  perfect  liberty  to  discharge  them  if  we 
see  fit. 

Q.  Ho  the  boys  generally  discharge  themselves  ? A.  Ho ; they  generally 
remain  with  us  after  their  time  is  out. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  All  the  year  around  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  ten  hours  a day  in  the  winter  time  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have  not,  for 
several  years,  worked  shorter  time  than  ten  hours. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  any  upholstering  in  your  place  of  business — all  your  work  is 
wooden  ? A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  any  machines  to  work  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  happen  from  your  machinery  ? A.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  not  had  a single  accident  happen  from  the  working  of  our 
machinery,  except  that  once  a boy  lost  the  end  of  hi.;  thumb. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  guards  placed  on  these  machines?  A. 
We  find  that,  although  we  have  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  accident,  we  cannot 
get  the  men  to  keep  any  guards  or  contrivances  on  the  machines,  as  they  say  they 
will  interfere  with  their  work  and  be  in  their  way. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  any  difficulty  with  your  men,  or  are  your  men  fairly  intelligent 
and  sober  all  the  time  ? A.  We  have  had,  I can  safely  say,  during  our  whole  record 
of  twenty  years,  not  more  than  three  intemperate  man. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  any  of  your  men  in  any  way  own  property  or  houses  of 
any  kind  ? A.  Yes  ; some  of  them  do.  One  or  two  of  my  men  are  interested  in 
property.  Some  others  do  not  own  property,  but  still  I know  that  they  are  saving 
money. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  or  strikes  with  your  men  ? A.  We 
"have  never  had  a strike  or  a labor  trouble  with  our  men. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  your  men  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  ? A.  Very  few  of  them 
work  piece-work,  our  work  being  of  a mixed  nature.  We  have  only  one  piece- 
worker in  our  establishment,  and  he  generally  employs  one  or  two  assistants. 
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Q.  What  class  of  work  is  he  engaged  on  ? A.  Chair  work. 

Q.  Does  he  employ  boys  to  help  him  ? A.  He  generally  employs  one  boy. 

Q.  What  does  he  pay  the  boy  ? A.  Last  year  the  boy  he  had  he  paid  $3 

a week. 

Q.  You  have  no  control,  I suppose,  over  what  he  pays  them  ? A.  We  have 
some  control  over  him,  but  not  in  connection  with  the  work.  We  have  power  to 
dismiss  them,  though. 

Q.  Is  the  firm  responsible  for  this  boy’s  wages  ? A.  Yes. 


William  Greig,  Manager  of  Maritime  Lead  and  Saw  Works,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  all  classes  of  saws  ? A.  All,  except  hand  saws. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  in  this  business  ? A.  In  the  saw  works  we 
employ  ten  men  and  in  the  lead  works  we  employ  five  men.  We  have  also  two 
apprentices  in  the  saw  works.  Hone  of  these  are  shop  clerks,  or  anything  of  that 

kind. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  skilled  workmen  earn  in  the  saw  works  ? A.  The 
lowest  wages  we  pay  are  111  a week,  and  our  foreman  gets  about  $25  a week. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  by  the  day  or  on  piece-work  ? A.  Day  work.  We 
work  from  7:30  in  the  morning  to  12:30,  and  from  1:30  to  6:30,  and  Saturday  from  7 
to  7,  all  the  year  around.  From  December  to  March  we  work  five  days  a week,  from 
7:30  to  5:30.  Of  course,  the  men  get  paid,  sometimes  the  foreman  gets  paid  in  full. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  boys  get?  A.  Two  dollars  to  commence  with,  and  a raise 
of  50  cents  each  year  while  he  is  an  apprentice. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  do  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  ? A.  Five  years. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  do  they  become  skilled  mechanics  in  the  business  ? 
A.  They  ought  to. 

Q.  What  class  of  lead  do  you  principally  manufacture  ? A.  Principally  pure 
lead,  because  pure  lead  is  much  cheaper  than  it  used  to  be.  When  it  was  8 to  10 
cents  a pound  we  used  an  adulterated  article,  but  now  we  use  pure  lead. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  paints  ? A.  Yes ; all  kinds  of  paints  and  oils. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  you  pay  in  the  oil  factory  ? A.  From  $7  to  $15  a 
week. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  man  engaged  inmixing  the  paints  ? A.  $7  to  $8  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  tinsmiths  ? A.  Well,  no;  we  do  not ; we  make  up  our 
own  tins  in  the  winter,  because  the  man  is  handy. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  your  oils  in  tins  or  in  bulk  ? A.  In  tins,  principally. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  men  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live?  A.  Yes;  the 
foreman  does ; there  is  another  man  owns  a farm,  I think. 

Q.  Are  not  almost  any  of  these  men  ablo  to  save  money  to  build  houses  if  they 
choose  to  ? A.  I think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  who  do  not  save  money  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ? A.  I am  afraid  some  of  them  do  not  save  much. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  saw  plates  ? A.  From  England,  principally. 

Q.  Are  they  cheaper  there  than  they  can  be  got  here  ? A.  Yes  ; we  do  not 
want  to  buy  from  competitors. 

Q.  Do  you  put  up  ready-mixed  paints  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  these  leads  settle  at  the  bottom  so  that  they  have  to  be  ground  up 
again  ? A.  I have  never  heard  of  such  a thing  occurring  in  our  case.  I would 
like  to  make  a complaint  against  Diston  ; he  is  allowed  to  bring  in  his  saws  at  a 
rate  of  duty  that  makes  it  almost  an  unfair  competition.  If  we  had  not  to  contend 
against  him  we  would  be  able  to  double  our  capacity  and  employ  double  the  amount 
of  labor  we  do. 
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Q.  What  is  the  duty  on  saws  ? A.  I understand  that  Diston  has  5 per  cent 
off,  then  10  and  5.  The  duty  on  saws  is  30  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  on  saw-plate — nothing  ? A.  There  is  a duty  of  5 per 
cent,  on  Diston’s  saws.  We  have  to  pay  30  per  cent,  duty  on  linseed  oil  which  is  used 
largely  in  mixing  the  paint  and  as  we  only  get  30  per  cent,  protection  we  are  not 
very  much  protected  by  that. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  saws  ? A.  In  the  lower  provinces. 
We  have  houses  in  the  upper  provinces  and  one  in  Montreal ; ‘we  do  not  interfere 
with  their  trade  at  all,  but  we  take  the  three  lower  provinces. 

Q.  Is  your  output  increasing  ? A.  Yes  ; it  is  increasing. 

Q.  I suppose  your  saws  are  considered  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect  ? A. 
We  never  make  anything  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about  them  ? A.  We  have  had 
complaints  of  them,  but  I think  we  make  as  good  saws  as  anybody  else.  Our  foreman 
comes  from  Speare  & Jackson,  and  they  are  one  of  the  best  firms  in  the  world. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  advantage  in  freight  rates  to  the  west?  A.  We  do  not 
ship,  any  but  confine  ourselves  to  the  lower  provinces.  I believe  our  saws  are  fully 
as  good  as  Diston’s.  He  does  not  bother  the  saw-makers  of  the  west  much,  but  he 
makes  us  a slaughter  market,  and  to  that  extent  he  holds  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  manufacturer  in  Canada  who  can  turn  out  a saw  equal 
to  Diston’s  for  carpenters’  use  ? A.  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I know  the  saw 
which  we  make  we  will  guarantee  to  be  equal  to  Diston’s,  or  any  other ; and  I think 
Smith,  of  St.  Catherines,  makes  equally  as  good  an  article. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Canadian  linseed  oil  is  equal  to  the  American  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  as  I have  never  used  it. 

Q.  Is  not  the  Canadian  oil  as  good  as  the  English  ? A.  It  is  not  any  cheaper 
but  it  is  dearer. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a steady  artisan  to  save  money  enough  to  start  a 
good  comfortable  home  ? A.  A great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  his  family. 

Q.  Then,  suppose  he  had  three  children  ? A.  A great  deal  would  depend  upon 
his  wife  ; that  is  a very  hard  question  to  answer.  I think  that  a man,  without 
depriving  himself  of  any  necessary  comfort,  might  build  himself  a little  house  in  ten 
years.  To  do  so  he  don’t  want  to  drink  any  liquor  or  smoke  many  cigars. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  — 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  those  men  who  built  their  own  houses  ? A.  One 
gets  $11  aiid  the  other  $25  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a man  with  three  of  a family  can,  by  living  economical,  save 
much  money  on  $7  or  $8  a week  ? A.  He  cannot. 

Q.  How  much  would  a man  pay  in  this  city,  in  any  respectable  local  ity,  for 
rent  ? A.  I should  say  not  less  than  $10  to  $12  a month. 


Adam  H.  Bell,  Cigar  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  ? A.  Forty 
hands.  i 

Q.  Do  you  employ  boys  and  girls?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boys  or  girls  do  you  employ  ? A.  I employ  fifteen  girls ; as 
to  the  number  of  boys,  I can  hardly  say.  They  work  three  years’  apprenticeship 
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before  they  are  out  of  their  time;  but  when  a boy  gets  a year  and  a-half  at  the 
business  he  is  pretty  well  up  in  the  trade  and  can  work  to  his  boss’  interest. 

Q.  What  work  are  your  girls  engaged  in  doing  ? A.  Cigar  packing,  stripping 
and  moulding. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  strippers  get  ? A.  I have  never  hired  a stripper;  this 
is  a new  enterprise,  in  a way,  in  St.  John.  I have  taken  a girl  and  learned  her  how 
to  strip,  and  she  gets  $3  a week.  She  strips  wrappers  alone ; but  I have  other  girls 
earning  $5  to  $6  a week. 

Q.  Are  they  working  at  moulding  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  by  the  piece  or  the  week?  A.  We  pay  them  by 
the  piece. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  girls  receive  when  they  first  go  to  work?  A.  They 
do  not  receive  anything  for  two  weeks  ; I do  not  give  my  girls  or  boys  anything  for 
that  length  of  time,  but  in  the  first  month  they  get  $2  and  the  next  $4  then  the 
next  $6.  I have  apprentices  working  in  the  shop  who  are  getting  $3.50  a week,  and 
one  of  these  has  only  been  a year  at  the  business.  Sometimes  I have  taken  on  hands 
for  three  months  to  see  how  they  would  make  out,  but  they  generally  become  careless. 

Q.  Are  your  hands  paid  by  the  thousand?  A.  Yes;  I pay  as  high  as  $10  per 
thousand  for  some  cigars. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  a good,  skilled  workman?  A.  From  $8  to  $20 
a week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  boys  ? A.  The  boys  do  not  get,  when  stripping, 
as  much  pay  as  the  girls,  although  the  boys  do  not  leave  me  so  suddenly.  I have 
had  gii-ls  who  have  been  with  me  two  years  and  a-half  and  then  leave  to  get  married,, 
but  the  boy  generally  sticks  to  the  business. 

Q.  Do  these  boys  work  on  the  benches  ? A.  Some  of  them  do,  and  some  of 
them  work  on  wrappers. 

Q. — Do  they  learn  the  trade  complete  ? A. — They  learn  to  make,  handle  and 
mould  the  work. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  boys  have  to  serve  before  they  are  journeymen  ? A. 
Three  years. 

Q.  What  ages  do  you  take  these  boys  onto  work?  A.  We  take  them  on  as 
old  as  eighteen  and  as  low  as  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  got  no  journeyman  cigar-makers  down  here  at  fourteen  years- 
of  age  ? A.  Ho ; but  we  have  some  at  twenty. 

Q.  Do  the  males  and  females  work  in  the  same  room  ? A.  The  cigar  factory 
is  75  by  40.  feet,  and  one  end  of  it  is  entirely  reserved  for  the  girls  and  the  other  for 
boys  and  men. 

Q.  Are  your  conveniences  separate  for  the  boys  and  girls  ? A.  I do  not  own 
the  building  where  I have  my  factory,  and  when  I went  in  there  I had  to  put  in  the 
appliances ; one  of  them  is  on  the  upper  floor,  and  the  girls  and  men  have  to  use  it. 
There  are  certain  hours  in  the  day  when  the  men  go  up  there  to  use  it  and  certain 
hours  that  the  girls  use  it. 

Q.  Well,  then  there  is  only  one  closet  up-stairs  for  the  whole  forty  people? 
A.  Yes;  there  is  only  one,  although  there  is  another  one  in  the  lower  flat,  in  the 
cellar,  but  as  my  brother  who  keeps  a wholesale  liquor  store  is  on  that  flat,  arid  as  I 
found  the  boys  to  take  a drink  in  going  up  and  down,  I was  compelled  to  nail  the 
entrance  of  it  up.  I had  to  do  this  on  account  of  another  reason — that  is,  to  keep 
cleanliness  on  the  premises,  because  they  did  not  take  very  good  care  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  cigars  improperly  made?  A.  Ho;  not  many  (pro- 
ducing imperfect  cigar)  ; that  is  a Havana  that  has  been  imperfectly  made ; it  was 
made  by  a good  cigar-maker,  a good  workman. 

Q.  When  cigars  are  imperfectly  finished  is  the  man  or  woman  who  makes 
them  paid  for  his  or  her  labor?  A.  Yes;  we  never  dock  them.  lam  a pretty 
heavy  smoker  myself,  and  generally  I smoke  them  all  up. 

Q.  Where  is  your  packing  room  ? A.  I have  not  a very  large  packing  room ; 
It  is  on  the  premises.  I am  a packer  myself,  and  I have  a young  lady  learning ; I 
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taught  her  myself,  and  she  was  getting  $5  a week  for  her  labor  when  she  suddenly 
left  me.  How  I have  my  partner’s  son  learning  cigar  packing,  and  a young  lady. 
She  is  getting  $2  a week  and  he  is  getting  $5.  The  girl  has  only  been  packing  three 
or  four  months  ; she  cannot  do  any  bundling  at  all  ; it  is  all  plain  packing. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  operatives  fined  for  offences  in  your  factory  ? A.  I never 
imposed  a fine  in  my  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  compelled  to  punish  any  of  your  young  people  ? A.  I have 
threatened  at  times  to  do  so  when  they  didn’t  do  their  task.  When  the  work  was 
not  very  hard  I may  have  said  to  them,  “ I will  keep  you  in  till  you  get  your  work 
done.” 

Q.  Have  you  black-holes  in  which  to  shut  up  your  hands  ? A.  ISTo,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  search  them  before  they  leave  the  factory?  A.  I 
am  not.  In  the  summer  time  I give  them  Saturday  afternoon  as  a holiday. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  them  for  that  afternoon  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  business  just  now  ? A.  This  month  has  always  been  considered  a 
slack  one. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  many  cigars  will  a good  man  make  in  a week  of  sixty  hours  ? A. 
He  might  be  a good  man  and  yet  not  a fast  man. 

Q.  But  how  many  will  a good,  fast  cigar-maker  do  in  that  time?  A.  One 
thousand  five  hundred — 250  a day.  I have  known  men  to  make  as  "high  as  400  in  a 
day. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  $10  per  thousand  for  all  the  cigars  that  you  manufacture  ? A.  Ho; 
we  do  not.  The  cigar  that  I have  shown  you  would  be  an  $8  cigar ; it  is  hardly 
worth  that,  but  the  competition  in  Montreal  keeps  down  the  prices.  We  have  some 
cigars  sold  for  $13  a thousand. 

Q.  Where  do  those  $13  cigars  come  from  ? A.  From  Montreal.  A gentleman 
told  me  he  had  been  offered  cigars  at  $12.65  a thousand,  at  Three  Rivers. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : 

Q.  Hoes  the  Scott  Act  interfere  with  the  trade  of  cigar-making  ? A.  It  does,  and 
will  for  a time. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Hoes  not  the  Scott  Act  have  a tendency  to  throw  an  inferior  article  on  the 
market  ? A.  I think  it  does ; for  it  throws  the  cigar-smoking  into  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  people. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the  cigars  made  by  children  and 
those  made  by  men  in  Montreal  ? A.  There  is  a vast  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? A.  I learned  my  trade  in  Montreal,  and  I know 
that  with  child  labor  there  they  can  turn  out  cigars  for  $1.65  per  thousand  which 
cost  us  $4  for  the  making  by  adults.  Such  cigars  would  cost  us  $4  to  $4.50  down  here. 

Q.  How  much  per  thousand  would  skilled  cigar-makers  get  for  making  that 
cigar  before  the  introduction  of  child  labor  in  Montreal?  A.  Four  dollars  a 
thousand. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  a superior  class  of  goods  are  manufactured  with  this  child 
labor?  A.  I know  that  they  do  not  make  a superior  class  of  goods,  or  I have 
never  seen  any.  It  is  not  possible  for  them,  with  journeymen  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  make  superior  cigars.  The  trade  is  not  very  laborious,  and  so  these  boys  can 
engage  in  it.  The  great  trouble  down  here  is,  that  we  have  to  compete  against  tfcAo 
child  labor  of  Montreal. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  a local  one?  A.  We  ship  and  sell  goods  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, Hova  Scotia  and  Quebec,  but  in  Quebec  the  trade  is  not  satisfactory.  Our 
goods  are  better  than  the  upper  province  article.  We  import  our  Sumatra  direct 
from  Amsterdam.  I was  down  to  Havana  last  fall  and  bought  some  leaf  and  brought 
it  up  here  and  dressed  it.  We  put  our  cigars  up  in  Sumatra  wrappers,  but  a great 
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many  people  do  not  know  the  difference  between  the  Sumatra  wrapper  and  the 
Connecticut  wrapper.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  two.  The  Connecticut 
leaf  only  costs  $2  and  the  other  costs  $4.  We  make  more  fine  goods  than  they  do  in 
the  upper  province. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  This  cheaper  cigar  selling  better  than  your  superior  ones  would  be  more  the 
fault  of  the  trader  than  the  consumer  ? A.  Yes  ; ignorance  of  the  trader. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  women  that  make  cigars  by  hand  ? A.  We  have  not.  In  all 
my  experience  I have  seen  but  one  woman  that  could  make  a good  cigar.  They  have 
not  got  the  judgment  needed  for  that  purpose,  possibly  because  they  do  not  smoke. 

Q.  Are  your  men  constantly  employed?  A.  We  have  only  lost  two  months 
in  four  years.  Sometimes  we  are  disappointed  about  stock  arriving,  and  so  have  lost 
a day  or  two.  I have  figured  the  matter  up  through  the  revenue  book,  and  find  we 
have  only  lost  two  months  in  four  years. 


A.  J.  Lordly,  Furniture  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  furniture  ? A.  Yes  ; I manufacture  furniture,  in 
partnership  with  my  son. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  at  present  ? A.  About  eighteen. 

Q.  What  kind  of  furniture  do  you  manufacture  ? A.  The  better  class. 

Q.  Do  your  men  work  piece  or  day-work  ? A.  Day-work. 

Q.  What  are  the  weekly  earnings  of  cabinet-makers?  A.  $8  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  Is  $8  the  lowest  for  good  journeymen?  A.  $8  would  be  the  lowest. 

Q.  Do  you  take  many  apprentices  in  the  business?  A.  We  have  some  four  or 
five  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  boys  to  remain  with  you  after  they 
have  learned  their  trade  ? A.  Hot  usually. 

Q.  Is  the  supply  of  good,  skilled  cabinet-makers  equal  to  the  demand  ? A. 
Hardly  equal ; we  want  one  or  two  hands  now  and  we  cannot  get  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  skilled  workmen  in  your  business  ? A. 
There  is  some  difficulty;  many  of  our  young  men,  after  the  fire  of  1877,  went,  to  the 
States,  and  they  have  got  settled  there,  and  so  we  cannot  get  them  back  ; many  of 
them  were  good  workmen  in  all  lines  of  trade. ( Our  people  are  rather  conservative, 
and  they  do  not  take  to  outsiders ; they  prefer  to  have  native  hands. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  pay  that  apprentices  get  when  they  are  learning  their 
trade  ? A.  We  take  them  on  for  five  years,  and  we  pay  them,  for  the  first  year, 
$2.50;  second,  $3;  third,  $4;  fourth,  $4;  and  fifth,  $5;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
we  give  them  $30  for  tools. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  boys  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  Ho 
difficulty  whatever. 

Q.  Are  there  many  more  offering  for  positions  than  you  can  take  on  ? A. 
Yes ; lots  of  boys  are  wanting  places  that  we  cannot  take  on. 

Q.  Have  you,  in  St.  John,  any  means  of  enabling  boys  to  get  a technical  educa- 
tion while  learning  their  trade?  A.  Properly  speaking,  there  is  not;  Mr.  Howe,  I 
think,  has  got  a class  for  freehand  drawing  in  the  Y.M.O.A.  I am  a member  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  I thought  of  originating  a class  of  that  kind  for  young  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  them  ? A.  Yes  ; if  the  Dominion 
Government  would  give  us  $1,000  or  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  portion  of  that  technical  training  could  be  given  to  boys 
in  the  public  schools?  A.  I should  say  so;  I think  freehand  drawing  might  be. 
taught,  but  designing  might  be  rather  difficult. 
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Q.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  boys  should  get  this  instruction  while  with  their 
other  lessons  at  school,  or  while  they  were  learning  their  trade?  A.  I think  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  learn  this  separately,  for  then  they  would  take  more 
interest  in  it ; it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  lads  learning  the  carpenter 
business  and  other  trades  to  have  this  taught  them  beforehand. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  a library  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics’ Institute  ? A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Is  it  free  ? A.  It  is  not  quite  free,  although  the  library  is  free  to  all  the 
members  who  pay  $6  a year  for  a course  of  lectures,  which  includes  the  use  of  the 
library.  These  lectures  take  in  three  members  of  the  family. 

Q.  Is  the  Mechanics’  Institute  well  patronized  by  the  mechanics  and  working 
class  ? A.  Of  late  years  it  has  not  been.  The  raising  of  the  price  of  the  lecture 
tickets  from  $3  to  $5  has  not  done  the  institute  any  good.  It  is  more  of  a literary 
institution  now,  but  within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  been  trying  to  get  the  mechanics 
interested  in  it.  I know  that  I have  got  forty-nine  new  members  in  that  time,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  it  for  the  mechanics. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  if  the  price  of  tickets  in  the  institute  was  made  $3  or  $4 
that  the  institute  will  be  well  patronized  ? A.  I think  it  would  be  better  patronized. 
I think  the  boys  and  girls  would  take  advantage  and  study  there  if  there  was  a class 
formed  in  freehand  drawing  ; many  apprentices  would  take  advantage  of  such  a 
school  if  the  price  were  placed  at  $3  or  $4  a year. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  mechanics  in  this  city  generally  placed  in  comfortable  circumstances  ? 
A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  any  mechanics  in  the  city  that  own  either  houses  or 
property  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  such. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  rent,  as  a general  rule,  mechanics  pay  for  the  houses 
they  occupy  ? A.  $80  to  $100  a year. 

Q.  Ho  they  get  fairly  comfortable  houses  for  that  sum  ? A.  There  has  been 
a great  difficulty  lately  in  getting  houses  for  that  amount ; I know  of  several  parties 
who  want  to  get  such  a house  and  cannot.  That  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  we 
have  to  contend  against ; we  need  decent  tenement  houses  at  less  rent.  If  such 
houses  were  built,  I think  it  would  be  a paying  speculation. 

Q.  Ho  you  export  much  of  your  furniture  ? A.  Mo  ; we  are  catering  to  the 
city  trade. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  a market  for  all  your  output  ? A.  We  find  our  trade  is 
increasing  every  year. 

Q.  Where  do  the  woods  that  you  use  come  from  mostly  ? A.  Our  walnut  and 
mahogany  we  get  from  the  West  Indies  and  Hemerara;  red  wood  and  walnut 
come  from  Boston,  very  often. 

Q.  Can  you  get  any  woods  here  ? A.  Yes  ; we  get  very  nice  oak  in  Mova 
Scotia. 

Q.  Can  you  get  any  pine  here  ? A.  We  get  it  here  abundantly. 

Q.  Ho  basswood  and  whitewood  grow  in  this  Province  ? A.  The  basswood 
grows  here  largely,  mostly  up  the  St.  John  Biver,  but  some  grows  up  north.  The 
whitewood  we  import. 


Samuel  Lane,  Tanner,  St.  John,  M.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  employed  in  tanning  in  St.  John  ? A.  Mot  as  many 
as  there  used  to  be  formerly ; there  is  only  one  tannery  in  St.  John. 

Q.  What  wages  do  tanners  get  here  ? A.  I can  hardly  tell  you,  as  I do  not 
know  what  wages  the  others  get. 

Q.  Could  you  not  give  us  some  idea  as  to  what  their  wages  are  ? A.  Some  are 
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working  for  $5.50  a week — that  is  for  ordinary  hands.  Of  course,  there  are  hoys  not 
getting  as  much,  and  there  are  grown  men  that  I do  not  think  get  as  much  as  that, 

even. 

Q.  Are  they  skilled  workmen  ? A.  I know  one  man  working  with  me  getting 
$5.50  ; this  man  is  not  a skilled  workman,  only  a helper  through  the  shop. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  a good  man  is  worth  at  the  business  here — that 
is,  a man  who  understands  the  business  ? A.  I understand  the  business,  for  I have 
been  working  at  itjbr  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years,  and  I get  $8  per  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  curriers  ? A.  There  are  men  in  the  shop  called  curriers 
who  came  there  as  helpers,  but  I do  not  know  that  there  are  one  or  two  men  there 
who  could  take  hold  of  any  part.  « 

Q.  Then,  $5.50  or  $6  would  be  the  average  wages  of  the  men  employed  there 
below  you?  A.  Yes;  I think  that  would  he  about  it. 

Q.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  do  they  work?  A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  they  get  as  much  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer?  A.  The  same  rate 
and  the  same  hours  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Are  the  buildings  comfortable  and  warm  in  winter  ? A.  They  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  warm,  but  where  the  tanning  is  done  it  is  pretty  cold  in  winter,  sometimes; 
there  are  large  stoves  provided,  but  they  cannot  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable  at 
all  times.  Up-stairs,  the  building  is  three  storys  high  ; there  are  heaters  all  through, 
and  it  is  comfortable. 

Q.  Generally,  then,  the  building  is  pretty  comfortable  ? A.  Yes;  taking  it  all 
through. 

Q.  Has  the  business  of  tanning  fallen  off  here  ? A.  It  has  been  slack  this  last 
winter,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  stock  on  hand  unfinished,  but  I have  seen  the  stuff 
bought  up  or  bespoken  beforehand,  and  even  before  it  was  out  of  the  pits,  at  times 
before  now. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  any  reason  why  work  has  not  been  so  plentiful  this  year  ? 

A.  I do  not ; it  is  slack  all  over,  it  seems,  in  St.  John;  I do  not  know  how  it  is  in 
other  places. 

Q.  Ho  they  manufacture  all  classes  of  leather?  A.  Sole  leather  and  harness  / 
leat  her,  and  casings.  / 

Q.  Give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  living  here — the  cost  of  provisions  ? A.  They  / 
are  as  cheap  now  as  they  have  been  for  some  time.  / 

Q.  What  does  the  four-pound  loaf  of  bread  cost?  A.  I do  not  know  for  certain  , 
what  the  price  of  bread  is,  whether  6 or  7 cents,  but  the  loaf  here  is  supposed  to  weigh 
two  pounds,  and  it  is  7 cents,  I believe. 

Q.  What  can  you  buy  pretty  fair  meat  for  ? A.  The  best  meat  I get  at  5J 
cents  by  the  quarter  in  the  market. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  it  costs  per  pound  at  the  butchers’  shops  ? A.  I heard 
my  wife  say  on  Saturday  night  that  it  was  from  10, 12  and  14  cents  a pound  for  roast 
beef. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  rent  for  a house  such  as  workingmen  generally  live 
inhere?  A.  I can  assure  you  some  of  them  live  in  pretty  low  places.  I pay  $72 
a year  for  the  house  I live  in. 

Q.  Take  the  average  kind  of  house,  with  four  or  five  rooms  ? A.  I think  about 
$50  a year  or  $52,  but  there  are  houses  lower  than  that ; over  that  is  too  much. 

Q.  So,  house  rents  are  reasonable  here  ? A.  Yes  ; they  are  reasonable. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  how  much  they  tan  in  a year  in  that  estab- 
lishment—what  quantity  of  work  do  you  put  out  ? A.  I think  we  put  about  6,000  sides 
of  sole  leather  in  a year,  but  I never  kept  any  count  of  it;  sole  leather  is  the  principal 
department. 

Q.  Is  yours  the  only  sole  leather  tannery  here  ? A.  Yes ; at  present ; I do  not 
know  of  any  other. 
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David  Miller,  Engineer,  St.  John,  H.  B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a stationary  engineer  ? A.  I act  as  engineer,  but  I am  not  really 
an  engineer. 

Q.  You  take  charge  of  an  engine  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  wages  of  engineers  in  the  city  of  St.  John — 
skilled  workmen  ? A.  Well,  I do  not  know  what  wages  practical  engineers  would  get. 

Q.  Give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  wages  of  practical  men  who  have  charge  of 
engines  are  ? A.  I think  from  $8  to  $10  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  many  men  in  charge  of  engines  in  St.  John  who 
are  not  practical  engineers ? A. — Well,  I do  not;  there  are  two  or  three  I know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  system  of  inspection  of  boilers  in  this  city  ? 
A.  Ho ; I do  not  know  that  there  is. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  how  frequently  those  boilers  should  be 
inspected  ? A.  I do  not  know ; the  boiler  I have  charge  of  has  been  running  about 
twelve  years  without  any  inspection,  more  than  running  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  a boiler  will  run  with  safety  without  repairs  ?f 
A.  That  would  depend  a great  deal  on  the  care  taken  of  it,  and  if  it  is  kept  clean. 

Q.  How  many  hours  in  the  day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  you  do  your  own  dring  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  work  ten  hours  only  in  summer  ? A.  The  engine  is  supposed  to  be 
run  ten  hours. 

Q.  I want  to  know  how  many  hours  you  put  in  around  the  boiler  and  engine  in 
the  day  ? A.  I think  it  would  be  about  eleven  hours. 

Q.  You  would  go  earlier  in  the  morning?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  about  your  fires  at  night?  A.  In  summer  I let  it  go  out  and  in  winter  I 
hank  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  establishment  do  you  run  the  engine  in  ? A.  Sole  leather 
store  and  curriers’  shop. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  earnings  of  curriers  are  ? A.  I think  he  is 
paying  his  men  $7  or  $8  a week. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Has  any  accident  ever  occurred  upon  your  premises  ? A.  Ho ; not  since  I 
have  been  in  charge  there. 

Q,  How  often  do  you  clean  your  boiler  out  yourself?  A.  About  every  eight 
weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  training  in  boiler-shops  ? A.  Ho ; not  in  boiler- 
shops.  When  I took  charge  of  that  engine  there  was  an  engineer  that  came  and 
stayed  there  with  me  for  a while  to  give  me  what  information  I wanted. 

Q.  I suppose  he  gave  you  an  understanding  about  the  regulating  gauge  and  all 
that  ? A.  Yes  ; I have  done  that  for  four  years  now,  and  have  had  no  trouble  with 
the  engine  in  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  very  safe  in  all  cases  to  depend  upon  the  gauge 
of  boilers  ? A.  Yes  ; I am  aware  of  that. 

Q.  You  are  not  guided  by  that  alone?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  are  guided  more  by  your  experience  than  the  gauge?  A.  Well,  I 
generally  test  it  every  morning,  to  know  that  both  pipes  are  clear. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

, Q.  Do  you  know  of  boilers  in  this  city  where  the  cocks  have  not  drawn  water 
for  the  last  year  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  ? A.  Ho. 
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St.  John,  H.B.,  20th  March,  1888. 

George  Ivetchem,  Manager  of  the  Coldbrook  Rolling  Mills  Company,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  the  manager  of  the  Coldbrook 
Rolling  Mills. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  these  works?  A.  On  our  last  pay-roll, 
a week  ago,  we  had  116. 

Q.  What  classes  of  iron  do  you  use  in  your  work?  A.  We  make  refined  and 
common  iron,  iron  and  steel  nail-plate,  and  some  milling  iron. 

Q.  Do  you  make  steel  nail-plate  from  iron  rails  ? A.  We  make  them  mostly 
from  imported  scrap  steel. 

Q.  What  wages  can  the  best  men  in  your  mills  earn  ? A.  The  best  men  earn 
$4.50  a day. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  helpers  earn  ? A.  They  get  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  A certain  number  of 
heats  constitute  a day ; we  call  seven  heats  a day’s  work;  some  days  We  get  that 
through  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  while  some  days  it  may  take  till  between  5 and  6 
o’clock.  The  men  go  to  work  at  7,  and  they  are  generally  all  through  with  their 
work,  at  the  latest,  by  5:30  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  work  the  year  round,  or  do  you  shut  down  in  the  summer?  A.  We 
shut  down  in  the  summer  for  a few  days  to  make  temporary  repairs,  and  in 
January  for  the  taking  of  stock. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  shut  down  during  the  heat  of  summer  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  boys?  A.  We  employ  a few — seven  boys. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  learning  to  become  rollers  ? A.  They  have  a chance  given 
them  to  learn. 

Q.  Do  the  unskilled  men  gradually  acquire  such  a knowledge  of  the  business 
as  to  enable  them  to  earn  the  highest  wages  ? A.  They  do  not  acquire  knowledge 
enough  to  earn  the  highest  wages,  but  they  advance  in  proficiency  and  are  able,  in 
time,  to  take  the  position  next  to  the  head  man — that  is,  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  cut  nails  ? A.  We  do  not  cut  the  nails  ourselves ; we  supply  the 
nail-bars,  and  pay  so  much  for  having  them  cut,  and  then  supply  them  to  the  mills. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  the  nailers  earn?  A.  I do  not. 

Q.  What  iron  do  you  use  ? A.  We  use  scrap  iron,  and  rails  which  are  some- 
what used. 

Q.  Do  you  do  puddling  ? A.  Ho.  § 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  iron,  as  a rule?  A.  We  sell  most  of  our  iron  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  Quebec;  the  iron  we  sell  in  Quebec  goes  principally 
to  Montreal. 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  blooms  ? A.  Ho. 

Q Do  you  find  that  your  business  is  holding  its  own?  A.  We  find  that  our 
dness  is  rather  on  the  increase  than  otherwise. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  men  ? A.  We  have  never 

I any  trouble  with  our  men,  so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  made  any  demands  upon  you  for  higher  wages  ? A.  Hone, 

I I am  aware  of.  My  foreman  would  be  better  posted  on  that  matter  than  I am, 
I have  never  heard  any  complaints  from  him  about  the  men. 

Q.  Is  the  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  yourselves,  or  by  a conference  between  the 
ipany  and  the  men?  A.  It  is  fixed  by  ourselves  ; we  have  a certain  rate  of 
;es  that  we  pay  for  the  different  kinds  which  we  carry  on.  That  rate  is  for  the 
year,  and  it  is  never  changed. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  men  employed  in  your  factory  who  earn  wages  between  $1.40 
$4.50  a day  ? A.  We  have  some. 
a— 2* 
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Q.  What  wages  would  they  receive  ? A.  We  hav.e  some  men  who  are  earning 
$1.75,  some  $2,  others  $2.25,  and  still  some  others  earning  $2.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  work  that  they  are  engaged  in  ? A.  These  would  be 
mostly  the  men  who  work  about  the  furnaces — the  men  who  attend  the  furnaces  and 
see  to  the  heating  of  the  iron,  taking  care  that  it  is  properly  for  the  rails;  then  there 
would  be  the  head  men  on  the  plate-mill  who  would  get  $2  a day. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea,  taking  week  in  and  week  out,  what  would  be  the 
average  earning  of  the  men  who  work  about  the  furnaces  ? A.  The  men  who  work 
around  the  furnaces  would  earn,  I should  think,  $2.50  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a good  average  all  around  ? A.  That  would  be  a fair 
average  all  around. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  average  for  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  on  the 
rollers  ? A.  The  man  who  has  charge  of  the  rolls  has  full  charge,  except  during 
the  month  that  we  are  shut  down  for  repairs,  and  during  that  time  he  is  busy 
repairing  his  own  rolls,  so  that  he  would  only  lose  three  weeks  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  own  rolls  ? A.  Mo;  we  import  our  rolls,  but  we  have  a 
roll-turner  to  keep  them  in  proper  shape. 


Mevil  Shaw  (Price  & Shaw,  Carriage  Builders),  St.  John,  M.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow?  A.  I am  a carriage  builder — a partner  of 
the  firm  of  Price  & Shaw,  who  do  business  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  employed  in  the  carriage  industry  in  the  city  of 
St.  John  and  vicinity?  A.  There  are  quite  a number. 

Q.  What  wages  do  good  blacksmiths  earn  on  carriage  work?  A.  All  the 
way  from  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  earn  $1.50  good,  skilled  blacksmiths  ? A.  Yes ; a man 
of  that  kind  would  be  a good,  fair  blacksmith. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  of  the  men  employed  on  the  wood  work  ? 
A.  They  get  all  the  way  from  $1.35  to  $2.10. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  leather  work  earn  ? A.  All  the 
leather  work  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  a man  engaged  in  that  work  will  earn  all  the 
way  from  $2.50  to  $3  a day,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  he  has  to  do. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  who  earn  less  than  that?  A.  We  have  one  boy 
learning  his  trade  who  earns  less  than  that. 

Q.  But  a good,  skilled  mechanic  can  earn  $2.50  a day?  A.  He  can  earn  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  carriage  painters  earn  ? A.  All  the  way  from  $1  to  $2.50. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  in  your  factory?  A.  We  work  ten 
hours,  as  a rule. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  do  you  find  employment  for  your  men.  in  a year,  that  is, 
faking  one  year  with  another?  A.  We  run  our  factory  the  whole  year  round  and 
the  men  are  employed  all  that  time,  except  that  once  in  a while  we  work  on  three 
quarter  time ; I suppose  we  have  made  three-quarter  time  for  a month  during  tb 
past  year. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  in  your  business  ? A.  Sometimes  we 
* we  generally  have  five  or  six. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  apprentices  earn  when  they  begin  to  work  with  you 
A.  They  start  on  $1.50  a week. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  they  serve  ? A.  Four. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  more  than  one  branch  of  the  work  ? A.  Only  one ; either 
blacksmithing,  trimming,  wood-working  or  painting,  whichever  they  may  choose. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  the  apprentices  receive  during  the  last  year  of  their  time  ? 
A.  Four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a week. 

Q.  When  the  apprentices  finish  their  time  do  they  usually  find  employment 
with  you  ? A.  The  most  of  them  find  their  way  to  the  States.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  an  apprentice  remains  with  us,  after  he  has  finished  his  time,  for  more  than  a 
year  or  two. 

Q.  Do  they  report  to  you  that  they  can  do  better  in  the  States  than  here  ? A. 
They  say  they  do. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  the  most  of  your  carriages?  A.  Chiefly  in  St.  John; 
we  do  sell  them  all  over  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  we  have  even  sent  some  as  far 
as  Ontario. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  competition  in  your  business  from  the  western  provinces  ? 
A.  Yes;  we  find  considerable  in  the  cheaper  grade  of  work. 

Q.  Where  do  these  carriages  which  enter  into  competition  with  yours  come 
from  ? A.  G-uelph,  mostly. 

Q.  Do  any  come  from  any  part  of  Quebec  Province  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Is  the  carriage  business  increasing  or  decreasing  in  St.  John  ? A.  There 
was  more  business  done  in  St.  John  in  our  line  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  than  now. 

Q.  What  cause  do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  business  to?  A.  Want  of 
people  is  the  main  thing,  I suppose,  and  want  of  dollars  also. 

Q.  What  is  the  youngest  age  that  you  receive  apprentices?  A.  Fourteen 
would  be  as  young  as  we  would  take,  though  we  have  had  them  enter  as  apprentices 
when  eighteen  years  old. 

Q.  Are  your  shops  comfortable  to  work  in?  A.  Yes;  our  shops  have  to  be 
comfortable  or  the  men  could  not  work  in  them. 

Q.  Are  they  warm  in  winter?  A.  Yes;  they  have  to  be  or  the  men  could  not 
work  in  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  inspection  of  factories  in  St.  John  ? A.  None  that  I.  know  of. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  your  apprentices  and  to  your  workmen  if 
schools  for  giving  technical  instruction  were  established  ? A.  Yes ; it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  them. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  such  schools  established  in  this  community? 
A.  Yes,  sir ; technical  instruction  should  have  been  taught  in  our  common  schools 
years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  technical  instruction  should  be  imparted  in  the  common 
schools,  or  classes  for  that  purpose  be  started  apart  from  them  ? A.  I think  that 
such  classes  should  be  formed  in  our  common  schools,  except  in  the  large  cities, 
where  classes  for  that  purpose  might  be  started  at  night;  such  classes,  I think,  would 
be  a benefit  to  apprentices ; for  as  matters  are  now  there  is  no  chance  for  any  body 
to  obtain  such  knowledge  in  this  city. 

Q.  Would  technical  instruction  be  of  advantage  to  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employe  ? A.  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Taking  one  day  with  another,  do  you  think  your  carriage-trimmers  earn 
$ 3.00  a day,  on  an  average  ? A.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  not,  but  I rather 
think  they  would. 

Q.  Do  they  have  constant  employment  ? A.  Constant  employment. 

Q.  Do  carriage  painters  find  constant  employment  at  $3.50  a day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  $2.50  a day  a good  average  for  the  best  carriage  painters  ? A.  I think 
that  it  would  be  a good  average  for  the  best. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  the  painters?  A.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  hands  in  our  paint-shops  would  not  be  over  $2.25. 

Q.  Would  $2.50  be  a fair  average  for  the  trimmers  ? A.  Yes ; that  would 
strike  the  trimmers. 

Q.  How  many  men  among  the  wood- workers  can  earn  over  $2  a day?  A. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  can  earn  more  ; if  they  work  piece-work  they  can  earn  more. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  day-work  is  better  than  piece-work  ? A.  As 
a rule,  we  work  day-work. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  work  whether 
it  is  done  by  day-work  or  by  piece-work?  A.  I never  noticed  that  it  made  any 
difference. 

Q.  What  hours  do  your  men  work  ? A.  As  a rule,  ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Doth  winter  and  summer?  A.  Yes;  there  is  a month  in  winter  that  we 
work  short  time ; it  is  all  according  to  how  the  work  is  going  on.  Last  fall  we 
worked  for  two  months  eleven  or  twelve  hours  a day ; then,  in  the  month  of 
January  we  work  three-quarter  time ; but  as  there  were  two  months  that  we  worked 
eleven  hours  a day  the  men  would  average  full  time. 

Q.  Do  you  include  upholsterers  under  the  head  of  trimmers  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  ? A.  We  get  our  hickory  principally  from 
the  States,  and  our  oak  also ; the  ash  comes  principally  from  there  to,  and  our  white- 
wood  all  comes  from  the  States. 

Q.  Couldn’t  any  of  these  woods  he  profitably  brought  into  New  Brunswick 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec  ? A.  They  do  not  grow  them  to  any  extent. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  When  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Every  fortnight. 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  asked  to  be  paid  oftener  ? A.  No,  sir. 


Robert  R.  Barnes,  Printer  and  Book-binder,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  classes  of  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  Men  and  women — skilled 
workmen. 

Q.  At  what  occupations  do  you  employ  them  ? A.  Printing  and  book-binding. 

Q.  Are  your  compositors  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  does  a good  journeyman  printer  earn?  A.  Well,  the  printer’s  union 
has  fixed  that  matter  for  us ; they  get  $10  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  printers  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  they  make  sixty  hours  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  apprentices  at  setting  type  ? A.  We  have  two. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restrictions  placed  upon  the  employer  as  to  the  number  of 
apprentices  he  shall  take  in  his  establishment  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  is  now, 
but  when  the  printer’s  union  was  in  full  force  I think  there  was  a provision  in  their 
constitution  limiting  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  employ  any  female  compositors  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  being  employed,  in  the  printing  offices  in  St.  John  ? 
A.  I am  not  positive,  but  I think  the  Christian  Visitor  Office  did  employ  female 
compositors  at  one  time ; whether  they  do  so  now  or  not  I do  not  know.  I have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  their  doing  so,  but  I have  heard  they  did. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  press-man  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  What  do  the  journeymen  mechanics  and  the  men  in  the  bindery  receive  as 
wages  ? A.  Well  , we  have  only  four  binders,  two  of  whom,  receive  $12,  one  $10,  and 
another  $9  per  week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  girls — stitchers  and  folders  ? A.  They  get  from 
r$3  to  $5  a week  according  to  their  ability. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  when  they  begin  work?  A.  I think  they 
receive  a $1  week,  but  their  wages  increase  very  rapidly,  and  they  very  soon 
become  of  use  to  us.  At  one  time  when  we  printed  a large  number  of  school  books ; 
the  girls  work  at  piece-worked,  and  one  or  two  of  them  used  to  make  as  high  as  $8  a 
week. 
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Q.  W ere  there  more  school  books  printed  in  St.  John  formerly  than  there  are 
now  ? A.  There  is  none  of  any  account  printed  here  now. 

Q.  What  has  caused  the  tailing  off?  A.  When  the  present  school  law  came 
in  force  the  superintendent  selected  books  for  use  in  the  schools  that  were  copy- 
righted in  the  old  country  and  in  Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick  is  the  only  Province 
in  the  Dominion  that  was  distinguished  as  not  having  even  its  school  primers  printed 
within  its  borders.  These  books  are  all  imported. 

Q„  From  what  country  are  these  books  imported  ? A.  The  Royal  Readers  are 
imported  from  Edinburgh.  Nelson  & Co.  have  the  copyright  for  them,  and,  of  course, 
no  body  can  print  them  but  them. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  water-closets  in  your  establishment  for  men  and  women? 
A.  Yes  ; the*  water-closet  for  the  men  is  down  in  the  cellar  and  for  the  girls  it  is  in 
their  own  room.  They  have  a dressing-room  off"  of  their  room,  where  they  change 
their  dresses,  and  their  water-closet  is  in  there. 

Q.  On  what  flat  is  your  bindery  ? A.  The  second  story.  The  shop  is  on  the 
first  fiat  and  the  bindery  is  on  the  second,  and  the  printers  are  on  the  top  flat.  . 

Q.  How  wide  are  the  stairs  that  lead  from  this  work-room?  A.  They  are 
quite  wide. 

Q.  Do  the  outer  doors  open  out  or  in  ? A.  We  have  no  doors  up-stairs,  except 
the  store  door ; the  stairs  are  all  open  and  the  workmen  and  women  can  come  right 
down. 

Q.  What  means  of  egress  have  your  hands  in  case  of  a fire  breaking  out  in  the 
store?  A.  We  have  a back  entrance  from  an  alley — that  is  back  of  the  first  flat — 
the  bindery.  There  would  be  no  possible  chance  of  a fire  breaking  out  in  our  store, 
because  we  have  only  one  fire  in  the  building,  and  that  is  from  the  boiler  on  the 
second  flat. 

Q.  When  your  apprentices,  either  in  the  bindery  or  printing  office,  finish  their 
time,  do  they  remain  with  or  go  away  from  you?  A.  They  remain  with  us  for  a 
time,  but  eventually  they  go  away. 

Q.  Where  do  they  go  ? A.  Most  of  them  go  to  the  States.  They  stay 
with  us  for  a short  time,  but  they  generally  go  away  to  the  States.  We  have  one 
hand  working  for  us  now  who  served  his  time  in  our  establishment;  he  has  been 
with  us  for  six  or  seven  years  ; he  went  to  the  States  once,  but  he  came  back  again 
and  asked  for  work  at  once.  There  are  a good  many  printers  and  book-binders  in  the 
States  who  would  do  just  as  well  or  better  here  than  there. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Would  it  make  much  difference  to  your  trade  if  the  school  books  were 
printed  in  St  John?  A.  Well;  if  they  were  printed  here  it  would  give  more 
employment  than  now. 

Q.  How  many  more  hands  could  you  give  employment  to  in  that  respect? 
A.  I have  not  given  the  matter  enough  attention  to  be  able  to  say. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  books  be  so  great  to  families  as  now?  A.  It  would  not, 
as  there  is  15  per  cent,  duty  on  books.  There  are  other  printers  beside  us  who 
could  publish  them  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  now ; I am  positive  of  this.  The  board 
of  education  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Government  and  a superinten- 
dent. The  present  Government  are  trying  to  do  something  in  this  matter.  I know 
there  was  a deputation  sent  up  from  the  printers’  union  to  Fredericton  to  press  the 
matter  upon  their  attention,  and  since  then  I know  that  they  have  adopted  an  arith- 
metic for  the  schools,  which  is  published  for  the  schools  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Freedricton, 
and  I think  McMillan  & Co.  publish  one  of  the  better  class  of  copy-book. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  employ  your  compositors  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  ? A.  By  the 
day.  Ours  is  more  a book  and  job  than  a printing  office. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  a good  job  hand  $10  a week?  A.  $10  a week. 

Q.  And  do  book  hands  get  the  same?  A.  They  get  $12  if  we  want  them — 
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that  is,  if  we  cannot  do  without  them.  When  the  union  was  in  force  they  fixed  the 
rate  of  wages ; but  before  that  time,  if  a man  came  and  asked  us  for  more  pay  we 
gave  it  to  him  if  he  was  worth  it,  and  if  he  was  not  we  didn’t. 

Q.  But  you  have  always  paid  the  prevailing  rate  ? A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  Iiow  long  do  apprentices  serve  in  St.  John  ? A.  They  serve  pretty  much  as 
they  like;  there  is  no  limit  placed  on  the  time  of  an  apprentice  here.  As  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  do  anything  they  go  away  from  here  and  find  places  in  the  States. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  United  States  do  they  go  to  ? A.  Boston,  as  a rule. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  book  hands  in  Boston 
and  St.  John  ? A.  Ido  not  think  the  wages  are  any  better  there  than  here;  I’m 
not  positive  on  the  matter,  but  I think  so.  The  ambition  of  most  of  our  printers  is 
to  get  on  the  daily  papers,  where  they  can  earn  large  wages ; still,  I think  they  earn 
on  an  average  not  more  than  $10  or  $12  a week;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Nelson  & Co.  received  the  contract  for  printing  those 
school  books  were  there  any  printers  in  St.  John  capable  of  doing  this  work?  A. — 
There  were.  Nelson  & Co.  did  not  get  the  contract  for  printing  those  books  ; they 
were  selected  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  as  Nelsons  had  the  copyright 
for  them  they  were  the  only  ones  who  could  supply  them.  If  the  books  had  been 
left  open  to  competition  either  our  house  or  McMiliian’s  could  have  supplied  them. 
When  the  former  series  of  school  books — the  Irish  board  series — were  used  that  is, 
before  the  present  school  law  came  in  force — any  one  who  liked  could  print  those 
books,  and  several  of  us  in  St.  John  did  so. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  geographies  used  in  the  schools  published  in  St.  John? 
A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Who  publishes  them?  A.  They  are  published  either  in  Glasgow  or  in 
Edinburgh. 

Q.  After  looking  over  these  books,  don’t  you  think  the  youth  of  the  country 
would  be  better  instructed  in  the  history  of  this  Dominion  if  these  school  books  were 
printed  in  Canada  ? A.  I think  so.  I know  we  have  gone  out  of  that  line  of  work 
since  18^7^7,  so  that  I am  not  thoroughly  posted  on  the  matter,  but  I think  there  used 
to  be  one  book — I am  not  certain  whether  it  is  a Royal  Reader  or  not — that  describes 
St.  John  as  a fishing  village,  and  that  the  lumber  was  floated  down  the  St.  John 
River,  from  Fredericton  to  Halifax.  The  Royal  Readers  are  a good  series  of  books  ; 
they  are  well  printed  and  got  up. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  these  books  were  printed  in  New  Brunswick  and  left  open 
to  competition  that  they  could  be  bought' much  cheaper  than  at  present?  A. 
Yery  much  cheaper,  indeed. 

Q.  And  the  public  would  get  the  benefit  from  it  ? A.  Yes  ; they  would  receive 
at  least  26  per  cent,  benefit,  because  there  is  15  per  cent,  duty  on  them,  besides 
the  cost  of  importing. 

V 


Wm.  F.  Bunting,  Chairman  Board  of  Assessors,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  assessors  are  three  for  the  City  of  St.  John  ? A.  Three. 

Q.  On  what  principle  do  they  value  property  for  taxation  in  St.  John  ? Is  it 
based  on  the  value  of  the  property?  A.  We  assess  property  on  what  we  consider 
to  be  its  market  rates. 

Q.  Then,  you  are  not  guided  at  all  in  your  assessment  by  the  rental  the 
property  produces  or  will  produce  ? A.  Not  in  all  cases.  If  the  property  is  rented 
under  a renewable  lease  we  would  take  that  as  the  basis  of  its  valuation,  but  where 
it  is  rented  from  year  to  year  we  cannot  do  so  very  well. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  average  value  of  the  houses  in  St.  John  which  are 
used  by  the  mechanics  ? A.  That  is  a pretty  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  there 
are  very  few  houses  in  St.  John  where  the  whole  house  is  occupied  by  mechanics. 
As  a rule,  there  would  be  perhaps  two  or  three  families  living  in  one  building. 


Q.  About  how  many  rooms  would  the  average  mechanic  occupy  ? A.  Two, 
three,  four  or  five. 

Q.  Are  there  many  mechanics  living  in  tenements  of  two  rooms  in  St.  John? 
A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  this  from  your  assessment?  A.  That  is  a matter  that 
does  not  come  within  our  duties  at  all ; I could  tell  you  what  income  we  generally 
assess  mechanics  at. 

Q.  What  would  it  be?  A.  Three  hundred  dollars  a year.  Under  our  law  we 
tax  eveiy  man  on  all  of  his  earnings,  and  we  generally  tax  a good  fair,  laborer  on 
$300  income. 

Q.  Are  there  very  many  men  in  St.  John  who  are  taxed  below  $300  income  ? 
A.  There  is  quite  a number. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  the  laboring  classes  who  are 
assessed  below  $300  income?  A.  I could  not  tell  you  off-hand. 

Q.  Could  you  get  that  information  without  any  very  great  difficulty  ? A.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  that  information  just  now.  This  is  my  busy  season 
of  the  year ; we  are  making  up  our  annual  assessment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  mechanics  who  are  assessed  below  $300? 
A.  There  are  some. 

Q.  Are  there  a great  many  ? A.  There  are  not  many,  unless  they  are  in  bad 
health  or  out  of  work,  that  would  be  assessed  under  $300.  The  larger  proportion  of 
mechanics  are  assessed  on  $400. 

Q.  I suppose  the  assessment  would  be  below  rather  than  above  their  actual 
income  ? A.  It  would  be  rather  below. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of  laborers  or  mechanics  in  St.  John 
who  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A.  I could  not  approximate. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
that  the  number  who  live  in  their  own  houses  is  very  small  ? A.  It  is  very  small. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  a mechanic  to  buy  a house  as  cheap 
as  he  could  live  in  a rented  one  ? A.  He  could  not  get  a house  for  the  price,  that  is, 
capitalizing  the  money  that  he  makes.  He  would  have  to  get  one  occupied  by 
himself,  and  there  are  very  few  such  houses  to  be  had  in  St.  John.  There  are  some 
such  houses  in  St.  Patrick  street  and  in  Erin  street. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  rental  that  would  be  paid  by  a mechanic  would  be  greater 
than  the  money  invested  in  such  a house,  plus  the  taxes,  insurance  and  necessary 
repairs  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Then  he  could  rent  as  cheaply  as  he  could  own  a house?  A.  Yes;  although 
property  in  St.  John  at  the  present  time  is  very  low.  Persons  are  not  willing  to 
purchase  property  unless  they  really  need  it.  They  will  not  buy  it  as  an  investment, 
for  they  seem  to  have  got  frightened  of  investing  their  money  in  real  estate,  although 
I see  no  grounds  for  the  fear. 

Q.  Are  the  water  rates  in  the  house  generally  paid  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ? 
A.  That  is  a matter  I have  nothing  to  do  with ; the  whole  matter  of  water  assess- 
ment is  under  the  charge  of  a commission. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  of  the 
working  classes  in  St.  John?  A.  I know  that  some  are  not  very  good  in  that 
respect,  but  I do  not  think  that  St.  John  is  any  worse  than  any  other  place  of  the 
same  population. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  generally  connected  with  the  sewer?  A.  They  are. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  supplied  with  inside  water-closets  ? A.  They  are  not — 
I think  they  are  not;  those  water-closets  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  water 
commission,  and  they  assess  for  them ; the  city  assessors  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  You  could  get  that  information  from  the  engineer  of  the  water  commission. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  assessment  on  income  in  St.  John  ? A.  (Producing 
paper). — We  assess  the  same  rate  on  income  as  on  property.  The  percentage  in 
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ISBT  was  $1.25  and  that  was  the  highest  we  have  ever  had  it ; that  arose  from  losses 
sustained  by  the  collapse  of  the  Maritime  Bank,  and  by  the  Bank  of  New  Brunswick 
lessening  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock  trom  $1,000,000  to  $500,000.  Then  there 
were  some  failures  that  reduced  the  value  of  our  personal  property,  but  our  per- 
centage last  year  was  $1.25,  as  against  $1.20  the  year  before,  so  that  it  only  rose 
5 cents. 

Q.  If  a workingman  is  not  able  to  pay  his  taxes  do  you  distrain  his  goods  ? 
A.  If  he  does  not  pay  his  taxes  he  is  liable  to  be  treated  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  tax  everybody’s  income  ? A.  We  tax  every  body  who  earns  anything, 
unless  a man  is  disabled  or  incapacitated. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  income  of  people,  other  than 
workingmen  ? A.  No  ; we  get  information  from  the  factories  and  places  of  business 
that  show  us  the  wages  they  pay. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  be  able  to  give  us  any  more  definite  information 
respecting  day  laborers  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  income  of  those  who  are  not 
working  people  ? A.  We  are  authorized,  under  our  law,  to  tax  the  merchant  who  is 
handling  his  stock  in  trade.  We  tax  his  merchandise  to  its  full  value,  and  we  will 
then  assess  him  on  what  we  consider  it  is  worth  to  him  in  managing  his  business.  Of 
course,  professional  men,  clerks  who  are  working  brain  work,  we  have  to  get  at  their 
income  as  best  we  can. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  income  tax  is  a just  tax,  and  one  that  bears  more 
lightly  upon  poor  people  or  widows  who  have  two  or  three  children  to  support  ? 
A.  We  do  not  tax  females  on  income. 

Q.  Take  a workingman  who  is  earning  less  than  $300  : do  you  think  that  he 
has  any  money  to  spare  for  taxes  ? A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  laws  in  that 
case  may  be  a hardship  and  a burden  to  him. 

Q.  Do  your  taxes  bear  more  equitably  and  fairly  than  if  your  basis  of  assessment 
was  placed  upon  real  estate  and  your  income  exempted  ? A.  I do  not  think 
in  a country  like  ours,  where  there  is  so  much  vacant  land,  that  taxes  on  real  estate 
would  be  the  correct  system  of  taxation.  If  a country  is  fully  settled  and  the  lands 
all  occupied  there  would  be  a different  condition  of  things  existing,  and  it  would  be 
a different  means  that  you  would  have  to  take  to  assess  the  people;  but  in  a new 
country  I do  not  think  that  real  estate  alone  would  be  the  correct  principle  for 
taxation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  exemptions  from  personal  tax  in  the  other  Provinces  ? 
A.  I could  not  tell  you  what  they  are. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  When  you  are  going  to  assess  a workingman’s  salary,  how  do  you  find  out 
what  he  earns  in  a year  ? A.  We  get  such  information  from  any  of  the  factories; 
we  furnish  them  with  a schedule,  which  they  are  obliged  to  fill  up,  and  in  these 
schedules  they  give  us  the  names  of  their  employes,  together  with  the  amounts  they 
earn. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fair  way  of  arriving  at  the  matter  ? A.  I know 
that  it  is  our  law. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Supposing  a man  only  works  six  months  in  a year,  how  would  you  get  at 
his  case  ? A.  I suppose  that  in  that  case  the  employers  would  put  down  what  he 
really  earned. 

Q.  In  making  up  your  assessment  at  the  present  time  do  you  assess-  for  the 
preceding  year  and  not  for  the  present  one  ? A. — We  assess  for  the  coming  year. 
The  whole  assessment  for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  made  up  on  the  1st  of  next 
April. 

Q.  How  can  any  employer  give  you  a man’s  wages  before  he  has  received 
them  ? A.  The  assessment  for  next  year  is  based  on  the  earnings  of  the  past  year. 
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Q.  Would  not  that  be  an  injustice,  when  you  are  assessing  on  what  a man  has 
not  earned  ? A.  We  cannot  tell  what  a man  will  earn  in  the  coming  year  ; that  is 
the  thing  that  no  man  can  tell  about.  We  assess  him  upon  a certainty — what  he 
has  actually  earned — to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  current  year. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  If  there  was  a tax  placed  on  real  estate  alone,  do  you  think  that  so  much 
real  estate  would  be  held  as  is  now  held  for  speculative  purposes  ? A.  There  are 
no  properties  held  in  the  city  of  St.  John  for  speculative  purposes.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  such  being  held  ; there  may  be  one  or  two  persons  who  hold  property  in  that 
way  but  it  is  not  held  as  a general  thing.  Property  in  St.  John  is  divided  up  very 
much.  There  are  only  three  or  four  individuals  in  this  city  who  own  any  very  large 
extent  of  property. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  vacant  lots  taxed  to  their  full  value  ? A.  They  are  taxed  upon  what 
we  consider  to  be  their  market  value. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : 

Q.  What  is  the  general  manner  in  which  you  arrive  at  the  incomes  of  the 
professional  classes  ? A.  We  get  statements  from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  get  these  statements  from  themselves  ? A.  Yes  ; and  the  law 
allows  us  to  exercise  our  judgment,  so  that  if  we  cannot  get  the  information  from  the 
tax-payer  himself  we  do  the  best  we  can  and  judge  from  appearances,  and  the  infor- 
mation that  we  can  get  from  other  sources.  This  is  not  a very  large  community,  so 
it  is  easy  to  get  what  information  we  need. 

Q.  Are  the  taxes  collected  en  bloc  or  by  instalments  ? A.  The  collector  is 
supposed  to  collect  them  en  bloc. 

Q.  How  long  a time  is  given  for  grace  before  a seizure  of  the  goods  may  take 
place?  A.  The  execution  is  due  in  thirty  days  after  the  Chamberlain  issues  his 
notice  ; he  can  issue  an  execution  thirty  days  after  he  sends  out  his  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  respect  equality  is  maintained  between  the 
laboring  and  the  wealthy  classes  ? A I do  not  know  what  course  the  Chamberlain 
pursues  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  any  thought  to  the  publication  of  the  tax-list  before  the 
taxes  were  collected,  so  that  people  would  know  what  their  assessed  income  was  ? 
A.  I cannot  say  I have. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  do  so  ? A.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  prevent  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding,  for  then  the  rate-payers 
woud  be  better  able  to  examine  the  list  for  themselves  and  judge  accordingly. 

Q.  And  fraud  would  be  better  detected  ? A.  Likely. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Are  the  taxes  pretty  well  paid  up,  or  is  there  a deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
A.  There  is  a deficit  always,  for  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  people  to  pay  their  taxes 
unless  they  are  forced  to. 

Q.  As  a general  rule  is  it  the  working  classes  that  are  behind  in  the  payment 
of  their  taxes  ? A.  That  is  a matter  that  does  not  come  within  my  department ; I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that.  If  you  had  the  treasurer  here  he  would  be  able  to 
tell  you  about  that  matter. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  earnings  the  laborers  made  in  St.  John  last 
year  ? A.  I do  not  know  what  the  amount  was. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Has  complaint  ever  been  made  to  you  that  large  properties  have  not  been 
taxed  so  much  up  to  their  full  value  as  small  ones  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  such 
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complaints  have  ever  been  made.  We  have  plenty  of  complaints  made  to  ns  but 
that  is  expected. 

Q.  Do  yon  ever  have  complaints  made  to  yon  that  the  property  is  not  valned 
sufficiently  high  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  amount  of  property  in  the  city  of  St.  John  that  is  exempt 
from  taxation  ? A.  It  is  about  $3,000,000,  as  near  I can  come  to  it ; all  the  pro- 
perty owned  by  the  Dominion  Government,  churches,  and  charitable  institutions  are 
exempt. 

Q.  These  are  the  classes  of  property  that  are  exempted  ? A.  Yes  ; and  all 
the  property  owned  by  the  city  corporation  also.  The  corporation  own  a great  deal 
of  land  in  the  city,  which  was  granted  to  them  when  St.  John  was  incorporated.  They 
are  the  owners  of  a large  amount  of  property  here.  Churches,  charitable  institutions 
and  school-houses  are  all  exempt,  and  these  amount  to  over  $3,000,000  in  value.  That 
is  a pretty  large  percentage  to  come  off.  Our  real  estate  here  would  he  valued  at  a 
little  over  $8,000,000  (handing  paper  to  Chairman).  I did  not  know  what  questions 
you  would  want  me  to  answer,  so  I drew  up  a paper  covering  ten  years,  and  it  will 
give  you  the  number  of  polls  and  non-polls. 

Particulars  Collected  from  the  Books  of  the  Assessors  of  St.  John,  N.B. 

EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  HARBOR. 


♦ 

Non 

Real 

Personal 

County 

Year. 

Polls. 

Polls. 

Estate. 

Estate. 

Income, 

Taxes. 

City  Taxes. 

Total  Taxes. 

% 

c. 

$ 

c. 

$ 

c. 

$ 

c. 

$ 

c. 

$ 

c. 

1878. . . 

5,123 

1,117 

10,235,300 

00 

7,398,100 

00 

1,921,600 

00 

66,660 

11 

190,039 

24 

256,699 

35 

1879. . . 

4,653 

1,136 

10,878,300 

00 

6,262,700 

00 

1,721,900 

00 

70,689 

60 

179,259 

30 

249,948 

90 

1880. . . 

3,951 

1,167 

8,243,800 

00 

5,483,100 

00 

1,236,980 

00 

72,670 

23 

161,222 

86 

233,893 

09 

1881. . . 

3,966 

1,168 

8,307,000 

00 

5,349,700 

00 

1,101,600 

00 

71,900 

89 

161,249 

60 

233,150 

49 

1882. . . 

4,219 

1,174 

8,377,300 

00 

8,148,100 

00 

2,508,100 

00 

69,575 

35 

160,706 

00 

230  281 

35 

1883. . . 

4,430 

1,203 

8,413,700 

00 

8,886,200 

00 

2,567,700 

00 

70,644 

10 

177,734 

60 

248,378 

70 

1884. . . 

4,446 

1,206 

8,519,800 

00 

8,811,600 

00 

2,486,000 

00 

70,472 

40 

163,467 

72 

233,940 

12 

1885. . . 

4,270 

1,233 

8,470,700 

00 

8,587,200 

00 

2,324,300 

00 

72,781 

64 

169,412 

26 

242,193 

90 

1886. . . 

4,237 

1,288 

8,452,900 

00 

8,394,000 

00 

2,374,300 

00 

72,177 

69 

168,009 

96 

240,187 

65 

1887. . . 

4,270 

1,368 

8,493,800 

00 

7,455,500 

00 

2,373,200 

00 

74,359 

50 

164,297 

25 

238,656 

75 

WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  HARBOR. 


Year. 

Polls. 

Nou 

Polls. 

Real 

Estate. 

Personal 

Estate. 

lucome. 

County 

Taxes. 

City  Taxes. 

Total  Taxes. 

1878. . . 

1,208 

233 

$ c. 

745,000  00 

$ c. 

212,300  00 

$ c. 

274,500  00 

$ c. 
3,796  70 

$ c. 

11,269  24 

$ c. 

15,065  94 

1879. . . 

1,122 

234 

743,600  00 

158,900  00 

232,300  00 

3,995  70 

10,912  80 

14,908  50 

1880. . . 

1,038 

245 

609,200  00 

130,700  00 

151,600  00 

4,000  25 

9,523  50 

13,533  75 

1881. . . 

956 

266 

613,300  00 

122,200  00 

130,200  00 

3,705  25 

9,953  70 

13,658  95 
12,870  86 

1882. . . 

1,038 

224 

595,500  00 

354,600  00 

334,700  00 

3,086  06 

9,784  80 

1883. . . 

1,047 

241 

606,600  00 

371,000  00 

346,400  00 

3,174  55 

10,038  00 

13,212  55 

1884. . . 

1,079 

241 

602,200  00 

341,700  00 

347,900  00 

2,853  35 

10,167  16 

13,020  51 

1885. . . 

1,021 

236 

600,000  00 

320,300  00 

336,300  00 

3,271  09 

10,720  40 

13,991  49 

1886. . . 

989 

227 

589,800  00 

267,800  00 

335,900  00 

2,872  95 

11,304  40 

14,177  35 

1887. . . 

969 

233 

591,000  00 

236,000  00 

329,100  00 

3,016  89 

11,208  86 

14,225  75 

St.  John,  O.,  20th  March,  1888. 


W.  F.  BUNTING, 

Chirman  Board  of  Assessors. 


Q.  Are  the  city  taxes  assessed  by  you  for  both  sides  of  the  harbor  ? A.  The 
assessment  on  the  other  side,  Carleton,  is  levied  for  their  own  purposes,  and  the  per- 
centage is  dilferent.  Their  percentage  is  $1. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q. — But  that  does  not  include  Portland  ? A. — We  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  Portland.  The  value  of  real  estate  taxed  was  $8,493,800 ; personal  property 
was  $7,455,500;  income  was  $2,273,200;  and  the  total  amount  of  taxes  was 
$238,350. 


S.  L.  T.  Burnham,  Furniture  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  H.  B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  ? A.  I have 
been  in  the  business  seven  years. 

Q.  But  the  firm  you  belong  to  has  been  longer  in  existence  ? A.  My  father 
started  business  in  1853 — thirty-five  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased  or  decreased  much  in  the  mean  time  ? A.  It 
has  both  increased  and  decreased.  It  increased  while  we  were  manufacturing 
largely,  but  in  the  last  four  years  we  have  dropped  manufacturing  largely  and  are 
now  manufacturing  on  a very  small  scale.  We  are  doing  mostly  a retail  business. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  whether  the  furniture  trade  in  St.  John  has  gone 
back  or  not  ? A.  I think  there  is  less  manufacturing  of  furniture  done  in  St.  John 
to-day  than  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  We  only  employ  twelve  now. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  that  your  average  number  of  men  ? A.  That  has  been  our  average  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  do  all  kinds  of  manufacturing,  upholstering  and  painting  ? A.  We 
have  si*K  men  upholstering,  three  painters  and  three  wood-workers. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  We  pay  the  best  upholsterers 
$11  and  $12  a week;  cabinet-makers  $9,  and  painters  $8. 

Q.  These  men  are  all  supposed  to  be  well  up  in  their  craft  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  females  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  employed  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  apprentices?  A.  We  have  three — one  in  each  department. 

Q.  These  boys  are  supposed  to  be  apprentices  ? A.  Yes ; they  are  all  learning 
their  trade. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  indentured  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  no  writings  concerning; 
them. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  your  apprentices  indentured  ? A.  I 
think  it  would;  we  would  then  have  the  apprentices  come  to  us  with  the  intention 
of  working  out  their  time.  As  matters  are  now,  when  they  have  worked  two  or 
three  years  with  us  they  leave  us  and  go  away,  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  be  o 
any  use  to  us. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  an  indenture  would  be  a better  means  of  holding  your 
apprentices  ? A.  I think  it  might  be,  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  a written  indenture  would  be  the  best  means  of  turning  out 
better  workmen?  A.  I think  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  system,  for  if  a 
boy  stays  in  one  place  all  the  time  he  is  better  olf,  and  will  learn  more  than  when 
shifting  around. 

Q.  In  your  establishment,  do  the  boys  who  are  working  as  apprentices  learn 
the  business  all  through  ? A.  They  just  learn  whatever  department  they  are  in. 

Q.  As  a general  rule,  do  you  find  your  workingmen  industrious  and  sober  ? A. 
We  find  that  ours  are. 
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Q,  As  far  as  you  know  of  the  men,  are  they  of  general  good  character? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  many  of  your  men  been  long  with  you?  A.  Yes;  some  of  them 
have  been  with  us  nine  years,  I think. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  boys  that  serve  their  time  with  you  remain  on  and  work 
with  you  ? A.  We  have  three  men  who  served  their  time  with  us. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  your  apprentices?  A.  They  start  at  $1.50  a 
week  in  the  cabinet-making  and  painting  department  and  increase  50  cents  in  each 
year.  In  the  upholstering  department  they  work  five  years  and  have  an  increase  of 
$1  a week  each  year. 

Q.  Do  you  find  business  comparing  this  year  with  the  last  couple  of  years — 
has  it  been  on  the  increase  ? A.  Yes ; our  business  increased  this  year  over  last 
year,  and  last  year  it  increased  over  the  previous  one. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  a day  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  work  later  than  that  at  any  time  ? A.  Occasionally ; sometimes 
in  the  spring,  and  when  special  work  is  on  hand,  we  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  allow  your  men  for  that  time  ? A.  We  pay  them  extra  ; we 
make  special  rates  with  each  man,  but  it  is  always  more  than  we  pay  for  day-work. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  furniture  ? A.  Our  business  is 
mostly  local. 

Q.  Do  you  get  all  the  wood  you  use  in  Canada?  A.  Ho;  we  import  walnut, 
whitewood  and  cherry,  but  we  get  hold  of  birch  here. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  furniture  that  you  do  not  manufacture  ? A.  We  do. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  furniture  that  you  do  not  manufacture?  A.  We 
get  the  most  of  it  from  Ontario,  but  some  of  it  we  get  from  Hova  Scotia. 


George  McAvity  (T.  McAvity  & Sons,  Brass  Founders),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  manufacture?  A.  All  classes  of  gas-fitters’ 
and  plumber’s  supplies. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  I think  we  employ  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  110  and  115  at  present. 

Q.  Are  these  all  skilled  hands  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  your  skilled  hands  ? A.  They  would  average 
from  $1.50  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  And  how  much  do  the  unskilled  hands  receive  ? A.  According  to  what 
they  are  worth  ; we  have  always  a number  of  apprentices  on  hand,  and  they  start  at 
$1.50  a week,  and  after  they  have  worked  two  or  three  years  they  command  men’s 
wages.  We  have  some  boys  who  have  only  been  working  for  us  for  two  years  who 
are  earning  $8  a week  and  some  who  have  been  working  five  years  that  do  not  earn 
so  much.  There  are  so  many  machines  used  in  our  business  now  that  we  do  not 
require  so  much  skilled  labor  as  we  did  years  ago. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  take  on  these  apprentices  ? A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  And  what  do  unskilled  laborers  earn  ? A.  One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
a day.  Such  men  as  furnace  men  we  could  get  at  a little  less,  but  we  pay  them  the 
same  ; our  men  work  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  unskilled  hands  earning  less  than  $1.75  a day?  A.  We 
have  a number,  of  unskilled  hands  who  only  earn  $1  or  $1.25. 

Q.  Is  your  occupation  considered  unhealthy  ? A.  I believe  it  is  called 
unhealthy,  but  I do  not  think  it  is.  The  custom  of  considering  the  business  unhealthy 
arose  from  the  fact  of  foundries  being  carried  on  on  the  old  English  custom,  where 
the  moulding  and  finishing  shops  were  not  separated.  Here,  both  in  the  United 
.States  and  Canada,  the  moulding  shops  are  separate  from  the  finishing  shops. 
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Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  your  establishment  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods,  as  a general  rule  ? A.  We  sell  most  of  our 

goods  in  Ontario. 

Q.  Are  not  freights  from  here  there  very  high  ? A.  Freight  is  high,  but  we 
offset  that  by  our  expenses  being  lower  here.  After  the  great  fire  of  1877  the  only 
question  we  considered  was  whether  we  should  locate  ourselves  here  or  go  to  Ontario. 

Q.  What  determined  you  to  stay  here  ? A.  The  price  of  coal  here,  no  labor 
troubles  and  tit  material.  We  can  buy  a greater  amount  of  old  material  here  than 
we  could  get  inland. 

Q.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  coal  laid  down  in  St  John  ? A.  At  the  mine  we 
pay  75  cents  a ton  for  slack  coal ; it  is  either  75  or  85  cents,  I do  not  know  which; 
the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  company  there,  but  I think  it  is  85  cents  for  the  short  ton. 

Q.  Are  wages  lower  in  St.  John  than  in  Ontario — in  your  line?  A.  I think  we 
can  get  men  easier  here  than  there. 

Q.  Were  your  workmen  all  St.  John  men?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  educate  most  of  your  own  men?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a boy  finishes  his  time  can  you  give  him  employment  at  his  trade  ? 
A.  When  a hoy  finishes  his  trade  we  can  give  him  employment,  but  most  all  of 
them,  after  their  time  is  out,  go  away  to  the  States.  Every  year  we  have  perhaps 
half  a dozen  boys  leaving  us  in  that  way. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  boys  that  go  to  the  United  States  come  back  to  you  ? A.. 

Quite  a number  ; some  of  them  do. 

Q.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  coming  back?  A.  Well,  some  say  the 
Weather  is  too  warm  in  summer  for  them;  others  complain  that  the  work  is  too  hard, 
and  some  say  they  want  to  get  back  home  ; we  had  a man  come  back  to  us  last 
week  who  had  been  away  for  ten  years. 

Q.  Did  he  act  as  if  he  was  glad  to  get  back?  A.  Well,  he  must  have  been 
glad  to  get  back  after  being  away  so  long. 

Q.  What  wages  would  such  a man  earn  in  the  United  States?  A.  Two  dollars, 
and  fifty  cents  a day. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  workingmen  willing  to  throw  up  a $2.50  job  to  take  a $1.50  or 
a $2  one  ? A.  A man  can  live  much  cheaper  here  than  in  the  United  States.. 

Q.  Is  there  $1  a day  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  ? A.  As  I have  never 
worked  away  from  home  I could  not  say. 

" Q.  What  wages  are  moulders  paid  in  St.  John?  A.  $2.75  to  $2.25  a day;,  that 
is  for  brass  moulders. 

Q.  What  wages  do  finishers  earn  ? A.  G-ood  finishers  will  average  $2  a day. 
A finisher’s  wages  rest  with  the  man  himself. 

Q.  I suppose  these  finishers  do  very  little  fitting?  A.  Yery  little;;  every 
man  fits  his  own  work,  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  iron  moulding  ? A.  We  do  not  do  it  ourselves,  but  we  find 
the  iron  and  have  iron  workers  do  it  for  us. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  iron  moulders  ? A.  They  average  about  $1.75  a day. 

Q.  Do  your  men  have  constant  employment  all  the  year  around  ? • A..  Yes ;, 

they  work  full  time — that  is,  they  work  fifty-nine  hours  a week,  as  we  knock  off  at 
five  on  Saturday  nights. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  every  week  ? A.  We  pay  our  hands  weekly. 
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John  H.  Parks,  Manager  Cotton  Mills,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  the  president  and  manager  of  the 
.St.  John  Cotton  Mill,  and  also  of  the  Mew  Brunswick  Mill. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ,  all  told  ? A.  I think  we  employ  500  in 
the  two  mills.  There  are  about  300  iu  the  Mew  Brunswick  Mill  and  200  in  the  St. 
John  Mill. 

Q.  How  many  of  that  number  would  be  full-grown  operatives  ? A.  I do  not 
know  as  I can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  he  children  or  young  persons  ? A.  I could  not 
answer  that  question  properly  or  very  correctly.  There  might  be  a quarter  of  them ; 
perhaps  it  is  possible  that  a quarter  or  a third  would  cover  the  amount. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  that  you  pay  to  your  youngest  children  ? A. 
I could  not  say. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  youngest  children  employed  in  your  mills  ? A. 
There  are  none  allowed  to  be  taken  in  the  mills  under  twelve  years. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a law  passed  regulating  that  matter  in  Mew  Brunswick? 
A.  There  is  no  law  in  that  respect,  but  that  is  our  rule.  There  was  a factory  Act 
passed  last  year,  but  it  is  not  in  operation  yet. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  operatives  ? A.  They  get  from  $6  to  $30  or 
$40  a week. 

Q.  I mean  what  do  you  pay  your  men  hands  ? A.  They  run  from  $6  to  $10  a 
week  ; foremen  get  from  $10  to  $40. 

Q.  What  do  the  women  earn  ? A.  The  women’s  work  is  mostly  piece-work, 
and  depends  largely  upon  their  skill,  but  I think  $3  or  $4  would  be  the  lowest;  some 
of  them  earn  $7  or  $8  a week,  aud  a few  go  a little  higher. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  the  children  ? A.  Well,  they  would  earn  all 
the  way  from  $1.50  to  $4,  according  to  their  ability. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  difficulties  with  your  working  people  ? A.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Ho  you  impose  any  fines  in  your  mills  for  dereliction  of  duty? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  these  fines  are  imposed  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you 
that  very  well ; it  is  a matter  that  does  not  come  under  my  notiee  ; they  are  all  trifling 
fines,  and  are  imposed  for  lateness  and  inferior  work,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  very 
much.  Where  a large  number  of  people  are  employed  in  a mill  you  must  have  strict 
discipline.  I insist  upon  having  everything  in  our  mill  done  systematically,  but  I 
have  never  heard  any  complaint  concerning  these  fines. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  harsh  treatment  to  the  children  in  your  employ  ? 
A.  I have  never  heard  such  a complaint. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  harsh  treatment  being  administered  to  the 
children  by  those  who  oversee  them  ? A.  Mothing  of  that  sort  has  come  under  my 
notice,  and  if  anything  of  that  kind  was  going  on  I would  be  sure  to  know  about  it, 
because  I am  always  about  the  mills,  and  am  prepared  to  rectify  any  harshness  or 
wrong-doing.  In  fact,  I never  heard  of  such  a thing  in  our  mills.  Our  foremen  are 
the  responsible  men,  and  if  the  hands  do  not  do  as  they  ought  to  when  directed  by 
them  they  do  not  stay  with  us. 

By  Mr.  Hibson  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  disposals  are  made  of  those  fines  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you 
„ that;  all  the  fines  collected  would  come  to  a very  trifling  amount. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a statement  of  what  disposal  is  made  of  the  money 
collected  as  fines,  and  separate  those  collected  for  imperfect  work  from  those  inflicted 
for  misconduct  ? A,  I do  not  know  whether  I could  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  try  ? A.  I will. 
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Q.  How  many  looms  does  a woman  generally  attend  ? A.  A very  good 
weaver  will  attend  six — that  is,  either  man  or  woman ; a very  poor  one  will  tend 
but  two.  If  a weaver  could  only  tend  one  it  wouldn’t  be  worth  their  while  to  come 
to  work. 

Q.  Will  the  woman  who  tends  six  looms  earn  three  times  as  much  as  the  one 
who  tends  two  ? A.  Yes ; more  than  that. 

Q.  Are  the  weavers  paid  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  yard. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  your  mills  ? A.  Sixty  hours  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  stop  Saturday  ? A.  The  wages  are  paid  Saturday,  and  we  stop 
work  at  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning  ? A.  Half-past  six. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  close  at  night  ? A.  A quarter-past  six. 

Q.  Do  the  hands  that  take  their  luncheon  to  the  mill  eat  it  in  the  same  room 
they  work  in?  A.  I do  not  know  about  that ; that  is  a matter  of  their  own  choice. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences  provided  for  men  and  women?  A.  In 
the  Hew  Brunswick  Mill  there  are  separate  conveniences,  but  I do  not  know  as  there 
are  in  the  St.  John  Mill. 

Q.  If  there  was  one  on  one  flat  would  the  women  on  another  flat  be  able  to  get 
! access  to  it  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  When  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  I pay  them  Saturday  at  twelve 
o’clock. 

Q.  For  the  week  ending  then ? A.  Ho;  for  the  week  ending  the  Wednesday 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  paying  your  hands  weekly  wages  ? A.  Ho ; 
I think  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  It  makes  very  little  trouble  in  the  office,  and  a 
clerk  can  fix  it  up  in  a very  short  time.  I think  that  all  working  people  should  be 
paid  weekly,  and  I would  like  to  see  that  principle  embodied  in  the  Factory  Act. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  rules  in  your  factory  posted  up  for  the  guidance  of  the 
operatives  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  stated  in  these  rules  the  offences  for  which  operatives  will  be  fined  ? 
A.  I could  not  say,  as  I have  not  looked  into  the  matter  lately. 

Q.  Are  the  operatives  required  to  sign  an  agreement  before  going  to  work  ? 
A.  Ho ; we  used  to  require  that,  but  we  have  discontinued  that  custom. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  the  wages  of  the  hands  confiscated  in  case  they  leave  the 
mill  without  giving  notice?  A.  Yes;  if  they  leave  without  giving  two  weeks’ 
notice  their  wages  are  confiscated. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  operatives  two  weeks’  notice  before  you  discharge  them  ? 
A.  As  a rule  we  do,  but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  discharge  them  very  suddenly. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  operatives  that  have  been  discharged 
during  the  past  year  ? A.  I could  not. 

Q.  Could  your  foremen  give  us  this  information  ? A.  I think  they  could. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Cotton  Mills  Association  ? A.  Yes  ; the  company 
belongs  to  the  Cotton  Association  of  the  Dominion. 

Q.  Has  the  association  any  connection  with  the  mills  in  the  TJnited  States  ? 

A.  Ho. 

“Hew  Brunswick  Cotton  Mills, 

“St.  John,  H.B.,  22nd  March,  1888. 

“ Sir, — I herewith  beg  to  make  the  following  report  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  fines  and  uncalled-for  and  forfeited  wages  in  both  mills  owned  by  this 
company,  employing,  on  an  average,  about  500  hands,  for  six  months  ending  1st 
March,  1888  : — 

“In  the  St.  John  mills  I find  the  fines  amount  to,  for  the  six  months,  $13.83. 
This  is  altogether  for  bad  and  careless  work,  and  is  no  compensation  to  the  company, 
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as  ten  times  the  amount  would  not  cover  the  loss  this  small  amount  stands  against. 
These  fines  are  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  employed,  as  if  there  was  not  any 
restriction  whatever  to  carelessness,  the  weavers  would  not  improve  in  this  work 
and,  therefore,  not  be  in  a position  to  earn  better  wages  than  they  got  at  starting. 

“ In  the  Hew  Brunswick  mill  I find  the  fines  for  the  six  months  ending  1st  March, 
1888,  to  amount  to  $9.75.  These  are  nearly  altogether  for  being  late  on  the  part  of 
hands  paid  for  piece-work.  This,  as  can  be  very  readily  seen,  is  a restriction  absolutely 
necessary.  The  amount  held  under  the  head  of  uncalled-for  and  forfeited  wages 
amounts  to,  for  the  six  months  ending  1st  March,  1888,  say  for  uncalled-for,  as 
near  as  possible,  $40.68 ; forfeited,  $13.57 — $54.25  in  all.  The  uncalled-for  portion 
stands  subject  to  the  call  of  the  hands  to  whom  it  belongs;  the  forfeited  goes  into- 
the  funds  of  the  company. 

“ Respectfully  submitted, 

“ ARTHUR*  WEIGHT, 


“ John  H.  Parks,  Esq., 

“ President,  Wm.  Parks  & Sons  (. Limited ).” 


“ Secretary-Treasurer. 


“ Hew  Brunswick  Cotton  Mills, 

“ St.  John,  H.B.,  28th  March,  1888. 

“ Sir, — Yours  of  27th  is  to  hand.  The  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  mills 
for  the  six  months  to  which  the  fines  applied,  of  which  our  president  spoke  when 
before  the  Commission,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $49,920. 

“ Trusting  the  above  will  answer  your  purpose,  I am, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“ARTHUR  WRIGHT, 

“ Secretary-Treasurer. 

“ A.  H.  Blackeby,  Esq., 

“ Secretary  Royal  Labor  Commission .” 


P.  L.  Connor  (T.  Connor  & Sons),  Rope  Manufacturers,  St.  John,  H.  B.,  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  rope-walk  ? A.  About  110. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  rope- walk  been  in  working  order  under  its  present 
bases  ? A.  My  father  started  business  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  your  business  been  increasing  ever  since  that  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  turn  out  in  your  rope-walk  ? A.  We  make 
large  quantities  of  hawsers,  manilla  cordage,  fishing  cordage,  and  all  kinds  of  bindery 
twine.  We  send  a great  deal  of  bindery  twine  to  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  the  competent  hands  in  your  employ?  A.  We 
pay  them  from  $6  to  $9  a week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments  ? A. 
They  get  about  $10  a week. 

Q.  What  number  of  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Sixty  hours  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  employed  in  your  factory  ? A.  Quite  a number. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  you  have  employed  ? A.  I think 
they  run  from  thirteen  years  upwards. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  your  factory  ? A.  We  must  have  about  fifty. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  girls  at  all  ? A.  We  do  employ  girls. 

Q.  What  department  do  you  employ  these  girls  in  ? A.  In  the  spinning 
room. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  very  young  girls  at  work  ? A.  Some  that  are  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  many  of  these  girls  at  work  ? A.  About  fifteen. 

Q.  What  wages  do  little  girls  earn?  A.  They  earn  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  a week. 
The  salary  of  the  older  ones  would  be  $3.50. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  little  boys  ? A.  The  lowest  wages  would  be 
$2  a week. 

Q.  And  as  they  grow  up  are  their  wages  increased  ? A.  Yes  ; to  $1  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rules  or  regulations  with  regard  to  fines?  A.  We  have 
regulations  and  rules  in  our -factory,  and  they^  are  posted  up,  but  we  do  not  fine  the 
hands,  as  a rule.  We  usually  caution  them  several  times,  and  finally  dismiss  them  if 
their  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  working  in  the  spinning  room  ? A.  There  would 
be  about  thirteen  of  them  there. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  get  ? A.  About  $3.50  a week. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  get  any  more  ? A.  They  all  get  about  the  same  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  hands?  A.  We  have  not  had  any 
difficulty. 

A.  Are  your  hands,  as  a rule,  fairly  intelligent  ? A.  I think  they  are. 

Q.  And  do  they  turn  out  pretty  good  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  men  steady  ? A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  And  industrious  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  of  these  men  fora  long  time  to  work?  A.  We  have 
some  of  them  for  a long  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  h»mds  own  property  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  that  serve  their  time  with  you  work  for  any  length  of  time 
after  they  become  expert?  A.  Yes;  when  they  understand  their  departments. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  supposed  to  be  apprentices  ? A.  We  do  not  look  upon  them 
in  that  light;  the  improvements  made  in  machinery  within  the  last  few  years  have 
done  away  with  the  necessity,  to  a large  extent,  of  skilled  labor.  We  do  not,  in  our 
factory,  require  more  than  six  to  eight  skilled  laborers. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  look  upon  these  boys  as  being  apprentices  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  But  if  they  develop  into  good  men  they  are  put  to  work  by  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  the  girls?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  hands?  A.  Nothing  very 
serious. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  for  your  hands?  A.  Yes;  we  furnish 
constant  employment  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  And  the  wages  you  have  given  us  would  be  average  wages  for  the  whole 
year?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  hands  compelled  to  work  on  holidays?  A.  Sometimes,  when  we 
are  busy  ; we  generally  work  the  holidays. 

Q.  Is  there  any  penalty  attached  to  those  who  do  not  work  the  holidays  ? A. 
We  do  not  inflict  any  peualty  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  require  the  hands  to  work  on  a holiday  what  notice  do  you  give 
them  ? A.  We  go  around  the  night  before  and  ask  them  to  be  on  hand  the  next 
morning. 

Q.  Are  your  hands  ever  engaged  in  night- work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  children  work  at  night  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  in  a day  have  the  children  to  work  constantly?  A.  Four- 
teen hours. 

Q.  Would  that  take  place  frequently  ? A.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  takes  place. 

Q.  How  many  days  together  would  the  children  be  required  to  work  fourteen 
hours  a day  ? A.  Probably  three  days  in  a week. 

Q.  For  how  many  weeks  ? A.  About  twelve  weeks. 
a— 3* 
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Q.  What  extra  pay  do  the  children  receive  for  working  at  night  ? A.  The  same 
as  for  time  made  in  the  day. 

Q.  Do  the  grown  people  receive  anything  extra  for  night-work  ? A.  They 
receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  they  are  paid  in  the  day  time. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  yon  allow  your  hands  any  time  for  tea  when  they  work  after  hours  ? A. 
We  allow  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  tea. 

Q.  How  many  holidays  do  you  keep  in  a year  ? A.  As  a rule,  we  keep  the 
public  holidays.  We  work  on  Queen’s  Birthday,  but  we  keep  Thanksgiving  and 
Dominion  Day. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  these  children  take  their  lunches  to  their  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  eat  them  ? A.  In  their  rooms. 

Q.  Can  many  of  these  children  read  and  write  ? A.  Yes  ; some  of  them  can  ; 
.some  of  them  attend  school  before  they  come  to  us  to  work. 


By  Mr.  Walsh  — 

Q.  Most  of  them  attended  school,  I suppose,  before  they  came  to  your  factory  to 
work  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  the  female  operatives  permitted  to  sit  down  any  part  of  the  day  ? 1 

Mo. 

Q.  Is  their  work  of  such  a nature  that  they  cannot  sit  down  ? A.  It  is 
necessary  for  them  to  stand  at  the  spimfing  Jennies,  in  order  to  see  that  the  work 
goes  through  all  right. 

Q.  Could  not  they  work  at  the  machines  just  as  well  sitting  as  standing  ? A. 
They  could. 


long 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  them  complain  of  being  obliged  to  stand  on  their  feet  so 
? A.  I never  heard  them  complain  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  We  send  our  goods  all 
over  Canada. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  goods  west  of  Ontario  ? A.  We  send  bindery  twine  to 
Manitoba. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  bindery  twine  risen  or  fallen  during  the  year  ? A.  It  is  a 
little  higher  this  year  than  last,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  raw  material ; its 
price  is  always  governed  by  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  other  markets. 

Q.  How  does  its  price  compare  with  five  or  six  years  ago  ? A.  It  is  about  the 
same. 

Q.  How  does  your  bindery  twine  compare  in  quality  with  that  made  in  the 
United  States  ? A.  It  compares  with  the  very  best  article  of  bindery  twine  made 
there,  and  it  is  superior  to  a large  quantity  of  it.  We  have  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments for  making  bindery  twine ; we  have  the  latest  spinners. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  much  competition  from  the  States  ? A,  Mot  much  from 
the  States. 

Q.  Your  competition  is  mostly  from  other  Canadian  factories  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  your  hands  paid  weekly  ? A.  They  are  paid  once  a fortnight. 

Q.  Do  they  prefer  being  paid  fortnightly  to  weekly  ? A.  We  prefer  to  pay 
them  that  way,  because  it  makes  less  trouble  in  the  books. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  into  consideration  the  inconvenience  that  the  families 
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of  your  workmen  are  put  to  by  being  without  money  ? A.  The  hands 
be  satisfied  to  be  paid  that  way.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  ask  to  be  paid  more  frequently  ? A.  Occas:’ 
some  of  them  ask  for  a few  dollars  on  account,  and  when  they  do  so  we  a 
give  them  some  money. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  interest  on  the  week’s  wages  you  keep  back  ce  a 
them  ? A.  No.  vn  a 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  pay  out  in  a fortnight  for  wages  ? A.  Probi 

$800. 


William  Kane,  Stonecutter,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

J ' ae 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  marble  and  stone-cutting  busintin 
A.  Our  firm  has  been  in  business  for  fifteen  years.  to 

Q.  How  does  your  business  at  the  present  time  compare  with  fifteen  years  ag* 
has  it  advanced  or  gone  back?  A.  It  has  increased  a little,  but  very  little.  h 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  usually  employ?  A.  We  are  engaged  in  alma 
all  branches  of  stonecutting,  and  in  the  summer  season,  when  building  work  is  bris^ 
we  employ  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands,  and  in  the  winter  season  we  do  not  employ  me 
than  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Do  you  do  much  granite-cutting  for  buildings  ? A.  No ; not  for  building 
Q.  Do  you  use  much  cut-stone  of  any  kind  here  ? A.  Not  a great  deal.  / ? 
Q.  The  material  used  here  for  building  is  brick  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  do  you  cut  granite  ? A.  Mostly  for  graveyard  purpo°ur 
Q.  Do  you  not  cut  marble  for  the  same  purpose  ? A.  Yes.  . w 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  marble  from  ? A.  We  get  it  all  from  Boston.  W1^ 
Q.  Have  you  any  granite  in  this  country  ? A.  Plenty  of  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  marble  do  you  generally  use  ? A.  We  use  both  ItXv  8 °* 
Vermont  marbles. 

Q.  Which  do  you  use  the  most  of?  A.  The  Vermont  marble  is  used  mostly  h. 

Q.  I suppose  it  is  the  best  adapted  to  your  climate?  A.  The  Vermont  dmS 
claim  that  it  stands  the  climate  of  this  country  better,  and  I really  think  it  doePce 
Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  you  pay  your  men?  A.  About  $2.50  WQi3an 
the  average  cf- 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  granite  or  marble-cutters  ? A.  That  is  granit,rn 
marble  both. 


By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  boys  ? A.  We  generally  employ  one  or  two  boys  ng- 
Q.  Do  you  look  upon  them  as  being  apprentices  learning  their  trade?  A.  1 6 
Q.  Are  these  boys  instructed  year  by  year  by  you  and  your  foreman  ?'  Aaay 
of  us  instruct  them. 

Q.  Do  these  boys  stay  with  you  till  they  finish  their  trade  ? A.  They  ger 
do,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  We  have  one  who  has  been  with  us  ten  or  |s  . 
years. 

Q.  Do  these  boys  generally  turn  out  good  workmen?  A.  I am  per 
satisfied  with  them.  IC[ 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  your  apprentices?  A.  They  start  at  $1.50  a 
and  get  50  cents  increase  every  year,  except  the  last  yea?*,  when  they  get  $1  adY 
Q.  How  long  do  the  apprentices  work?  A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  getting  hands  in  your  trade  ? A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Are  your  men,  as  a rule,  industrious  and  sober?  A.  Yes;  we  have  a 
intemperate  men. 

A -31* 
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as  foi  tin jQ  y0ll  jjnow  any  0f  your  men  building  houses  and  owning  property  ? 
of  none  of  them. 


A.  I 


receive 


Are  the  tenement  houses  that  would  suit  your  men  easily  to  be  found  in  St. 
? A.  They  are. 

QQ.  Are  they  far  away  from  the  centre  of  business  ? A.  Not  more  than  ten 
We  altes’  walk. 

QQ.  Are  the  houses  of  the  mechanics  increasing  in  rent  ? A.  Kents,  as  a general 
public,  have  decreased  in  St.  John. 

Dor  Q.  About  what  would  you  consider  he  pays  for  accommodation  for  himself  and 
family  ? A.  About  $6  or  $7  a month  would  be  about  what  he  ought  to  pay 


some 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  polishers  in  your  business  ? 
v.  and  we  keep  them  at  work  the  year  round. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  employ  women  as  polishers  ? A.  No. 


A.  About  $1  a 


work 


No. 

Q 

necess* 


Q. 


J.  K.  Woodburn,  Confectioner,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Confectioner. 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  in  that  business  ? A.  Since  1873. 

. Q.  Has  your  business  increased  very  much  since  then  ? A.  It  has  probably 
goes  thij^  J J 1 * 

nw  What  number  of  hands  do  you  usually  employ  ? A.  In  slack  time  like  the 

ey  cou  it  twenty-three  and  in  good  times  just  before  Christmas  and  the  fall  of  the 
B’fty. 

O p0* How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  your  business?  A.  I have  twelve 
^nd  boys;  about  eight  or  nine  are  men. 

About  what  is  the  average  wages  your  men  earn  ? A.  They  get  from 
J to  $2  a day. 

What  wages  do  you  pay  the  boys  ? A.  From  $2  to  $4  a week, 
over  Cane  J.  Are  these  boys  presumed  to  be  apprentices?  A.  No;  I have  some  men 
Q.  Deame  to  me  thirteen  years  ago. 

Manitoba.  You  do  not  consider  these  boys  apprentices,  but  use  them  in  the  business  as 
Jh-tvelop?  A. — Yes;  just  as  they  grow  up. 
q pQ.  How  many  women  do  you  employ  ? A.  At  present  we  have  eleven. 

^ Are  any  of  them  small  girls  ? A.  None  very  small. 

What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  ? A.  Sixteen  years. 

What  is  the  age  of  your  smallest  boy  ? A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Are  your  children  in  any  way  educated  ? A.  They  are. 

What  do  you  pay  the  women  ? A.  They  get  from  $2.50  to  $6  a week. 

What  do  the  girls  get?  A.  They  get  at  the  start  $1.50  a week. 

Is  your  work  healthy?  A.  I consider  it  so. 

Are  your  employes  thrifty  and  industrious  ? A.  They  are.  Occasionally 
Q.  Do"3t  Fold  of  a man  addicted  to  drink. 

the  States.  By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q-  ^01Q.  Is  your  factory  well  ventilated?  A.  There  are  several  sky-lights  in  the  roof 
B the  windows  are  all  open  in  summer. 

Q.  ^r'Q.  How  many  stories  are  there  in  your  factory?  A.  Three  and  a basement. 

Q Do  Q*  Have  you  a hoist,  and  is  it  enclosed?  A.  We  have,  and  it  is  enclosed  by  rails, 
them  that  have  a fence  around  it  on  every  floor. 

Q.  Ha  By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  principal  markets  ? A.  From  Quebec  down  to  the  sea. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  competition  from  Ontario  ? A.  Lots  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  sugar  has  increased  lately  or  not?  A.  It 
has  gone  back  a little  within  the  last  month. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Previous  to  that  how  was  it?  A.  Well,  it  got  down  to  quite  a low  price  a 
couple  of  years  ago ; then  it  advanced  till  about  a month  ago,  when  it  went  down  a 
couple  of  cents. 

By  Mr.  G-ibson  : — • 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  sugar  increased  or  decreased  during  the  last  ten  years  ? 
A.  As  a rule,  decreased. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  beet  and  cane  sugar  ? A.  There  is;  the 
grain  of  the  cane  sugar  is  not  so  strong  as  the  beet  sugar,  and  in  making  certain 
classes  of  candy  you  want  to  destroy  the  grain,  and  as  the  beet  sugar  is  harder  to 
kill  we  take  the  cane. 

Q.  Then  you  prefer  cane  sugar  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  it  makes  much 
difference,  so  long  as  the  workman  knows  which  it  is.  Every  new  batch  that  a man 
makes  he  generally  makes  a trial  of  it,  to  know  whether  the  sugar  is  well  beaten 
and  killed. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  classes  of  sugar  for  making  some  grades  of  candy  ? 
A.  Hot  since  the  introduction  of  the  National  Policy. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  Canadian-manufactured  article  as  good  sugar  for  your 
purpose  as  what  you  imported  ? A.  I think  it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be.  A few 
years  before  the  National  Policy  the  American  sugar  was  very  much  mixed  with 
glucose,  and  it  was  a very  difficult  matter  to  grain  or  pulverize  it. 

Q.  Is  not  glucose  used  in  making  confectionery?  A.  There  are  some  kinds  of 
candy  that  cannot  be  made  without  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : 

Q.  How  does  the  Scotch  sugar  compare  with  the  Canadian  ? A.  For  making 
candy.  Scotch  sugar  works  up  very  well ; but  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  difference 
between  them.  The  most  important  matter  is  to  get  a good,  clear  color,  for  you  can 
lower  the  color  when  you  cannot  raise  it. 


Josiah  Fowler,  Manufacturer  of  Edge  Tools,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

O.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  I average  about  twenty. 

Q.  Into  what  heads  are  these  men  divided  ? A.  Axe,  edge-tool  and  spring- 
makers. 

Q.  And  how  do  the  wages  of  the  different  men  compare?  A.  We  generally  pay 
more  tor  axe-makers. 

Q.  Do  they  require  more  skill  ? A.  It  is  hard  to  get  good  axe-makers. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  other  class  of  edge-tools  besides  axes  ? A.  Yes ; all  kinds  ; 
and  also  axles. 

r;;  Q.  Do  you  make  any  springs  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  who  make  the  axles?  A.  The  forgers  get  $2  and 
the  men  at  the  lathes  $9  or  $10  a week. 

Q.  Are  the  axes  made  by  lathe  or  trip-hammer  ? A.  Trip-hammers. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  helpers  get?  A.  One  dollar  and  twenty  five  cents  a day. 
Q.  Do  the  wages  of  spring-makers  compare  favorably  with  the  axle-makers’  ? 
A.  They  do. 
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Q.  I suppose  all  your  work  is  forging  and  fitting?  A.  Yes  ; forging  and  fitting. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  any  iron  machinery  ? A.  USTo  ; I do  no  iron-work. 

Q.  What  hours  do  your  men  work  a day  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  to  get  skilled  men  in  your  business  ? A.  I have 
had  some  men  with  me  a great  number  of  years,  and  if  they  should  leave  me  I hardly 
know  what  I would  do. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  in  making  axles?  A.  Yes;  I have  some  lathes,  but  I 
do  not  do  any  iron-work. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  at  all?  A.  Yes;  I have  one  young  man  in 
the  shop  who  has  been  with  me  for  some  years.  They  come  to  me  as  boys,  and  if 
they  suit  me  and  I suit  them  they  may  remain  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  much  of  your  goods  west  of  Mew  Brunswick?  A.  I have  sold 
some  of  my  goods  in  Montreal  and  Quebec — mostly  springs  and  axles.  I also  sell 
quite  a number  in  the  State  of  Maine — Aroostook  county. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  make  springs  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles  ? A.  Yes;  and  car  springs  also. 

Q.  Are  there  any  American  springs  imported  by  your  customers  ? A.  I have 
not  seen  an  American  spring  in  the  market  for  over  twenty  years. 


William  Bogers,  an  operative  in  Simms’  Brush  Factory,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  called 
'and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  broom-making  a large  industry  here  ? A.  Yes;  it  has  been  pretty  good. 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  broom-making  ? A.  There  are  now 
altogether,  men  and  boys,  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  men  that  are  experts  at  their  business  and  how  many 
are  boys— the  average  number  will  do — how  many  do  you  employ  on  an  average  in 
the  year,  taking  one  season  with  another — you  may,  perhaps,  have  only  ten  in  the 
winter  and  thirty  or  forty  in  the  summer  ? A.  There  are  about  seven  or  eight  men ; 
that  is  about  the  average. 

Q.  How  many  boys  ? A.  About  the  same  number  of  boys. 

Q.  Taking  the  average  of  these  men,  what  wages  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  The 
average  they  would  make  would  be  from  $9  to  $10  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  boys’  payments  ? A.  The  average  of  the 
boys  is  different ; they  are  paid  according  to  their  worth. 

Q.  They  are  paid  by  the  day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  men  by  the  piece  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  take  in  at  first — that  is,  at  what  price  do  you  take  in  the  boys  ? 
A.  From  $1.25  to  $1.50  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  take  them  as  apprentices  or  are  they  supposed  to  remain  with 
you  until  they  make  themselves  finished  brush-makers  ? A.  Some  remain  with  us 
and  learn  the  trade,  most  every  one  of  us  has  done  that. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  regular  system  of  apprenticeship  at  all  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  one  of  these  boys  will  earn  ? A.  Some  of  the  boys  will 
earn  from  $5  to  $6  a week. 

. Q.  Do  you  employ  any  machinery  in  connection  with  your  business — that  is_ 
machines  for  squeezing  up,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? A.  There  are  two  steam  sewing 
machines. 

Q.  Do  any  accidents  occur  from  any  of  those  machines  ? A.  I never  knew  of 
any  accident,  that  is,  not  in  the  part  I am  working  in. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  most  of  your  material  from  ? A.  From  the  United  States. 
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Q.  How  much  do  you  get  from  there  ? What  portions  do  you  get  in  your  own 
country  here — Canada  ? A.  Well,  we  only  get  our  handles,  I think,  in  Canada  ; the 
corn  we  cannot  get  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  your  wire  here  ? A.  I could  not  exactly  say  whether  he  gets 
his  wire  in  Canada  or  the  States  ; I think  it  is  from  the  States. 

Q.  Is  your  establishment  getting  larger  than  it  was  ? A.  It  has  increased  a little 
— it  increases  off  and  on  at  times  ; sometimes  we  are  not  so  busy  as  at  others ; it  is 
just  according  to  the  times. 

Q.  Has  your  trade  increased  from  what  you  recollect  it  was  when  you  first  went 
there — how  long  have  you  been  asssociated  with  it  ? A.  I have  been  there  now 
going  on  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Has  the  business  increased  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  Yes;  it  has 
increased  of  late  years. 

Q.  Do  you  find  competition  from  any  source  in  your  business  ? A.  Yes  ; there 
is  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  competition  from  prison  labor  ? A.  Hot  around  here. 

Q.  On  what  day  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  On  Saturday. 

Q.  Once  a week  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  females  connected  with  the  broom  business  ? A.  Hot  in  my 
part  of  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  bleach  your  own  corn  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  bleaching  done  in  a separate  part  of  the  factory  ? A.  That  is,  a place 
where  they  bleach  the  corn  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  It  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  use  sulphur  ? A.  Yes  ; we  use  sulphur. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  sulphur  has  any  bad  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
employes  ? A.  I cannot  say  it  has;  some  think  it  has,  but  I have  been  there  quite  a 
long  while  and  it  never  took  any  effect  upon  me. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  bleach  this  corn  in  a separate  building?  A.  I suppose 
it  could  be  done — we  could  put  a bleaching  house  any  where  and  bleach  it,  but  we 
generally  have  it  where  it  is  handiest  to  take  to  work  with. 

, By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ever  try  to  export  any  of  your  product?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  ? A.  That  is,  to  export  outside  of  Hew  Brunswick? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  We  have  exported  to  Hova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
also  Hewfoundland,  and  all  around  to  different  parts ; we  do  not  export  any  of  our 
goods  to  the  upper  provinces — that  is,  to  Quebec  or  Ontario  ; we  find  a great  competi- 
tion from  there,  more  than  we  can  stand. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  export  to  any  foreign  country?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  the  men  get  pretty  constant  work  all  the  year  round  ? A.  It  is  pretty 
fair  except  in  odd  years. 

Q.  The  factory  is  not  closed  for  any  considerable  time  ? A.  In  some  years  we 
may  be  idle  probably  one  month  or  so  in  the  year,  and  may  be  some  years  two 
months. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  That  covers  holidays  and  all,  or  do  you  shut  down  for  repairs  ? A.  We  have 
shut  down  for  repairs,  and  there  are  years  we  have  not  been  doing  much.  The  year 
before  last  I know  that  we  found  great  competition  from  Ontario,  which  kept  us  idle 
quite  a while. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  consequence  of  that  you  had  to  close  the  factory  ? A.  In  consequence  of 
that  we  had  a good  many  idle  hours. 
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By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  From  what  part  of  Ontario  did  that  competition  come,  do  you  know  ? A.  I 
could  not  exactly  say  where  it  came  from. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  think  that  it  came  from  the  Central  Prison  at  Toronto  ? A.  I 
think,  if  1 am  not  mistaken,  that  some  did  come  from  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  brooms  made  in  the  Central  Prison  can  be  sold  cheaper 
in  St.  John  than  the  brooms  you  manufacture  ? A.  I cannot  say  as  to  that,  I am 
sure;  in  fact,  I never  looked  into  prices;  it  does  not  come  within  my  province  or 
under  my  observation. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  There  is  one  thing:  you  will  not  have  to  deal  with  that  difficulty  again,  as  that 
work  is  entirely  stopped.  Have  you  anything  further  you  would  wish  to  state  ? A. 
I have  heard  a great  deal  about  that  and  about  people  in  the  upper  provinces — that 
is,  brush-makers  buying  corn  and  sending  it  into  the  prison  and  allowing  so  much  for 
each  man,  I think  50  cents  a day.  Well,  I do  not  think  that  is  right,  that  is  keeping 
good  men  outside  from  getting  work.  They  should  get  something  else  for  prisoners 
to  do,  the  same  as  they  have  in  the  old  country.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  people 
in  the  upper  provinces  take  advantage  of  us  here  very  often,  and  if  we  had  not  a very 
good  man  to  try  and  keep  them  out  I do  not  think  we  would  be  doing  much,  if  we 
were  like  some  of  the  manufacturers  here  in  the  shoe  business. 


John  Cullinan,  President  of  the  Cartmen’s  Union,  St.  John,  H.  B.,  called  and 
t sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  cartmen  in  St.  John  ? Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  all  enrolled  in  the  union  ? Ho  ; not  all  the  cartmen. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  of  the  city  of  St.  John  governing  carters  ? A.  The 
corporation  lays  a law  down — 25,  28,  30,  33,  35,  37,  40  and  42  cents  for  hauling  coal  a 
load. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  That  is  in  the  several  districts?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  How  do  those  prices  compare  with  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Cartmeirs  Union? 
A.  They  are  the  same. 

Q.  Is  that  for  work  for  the  city  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  more  for  your  work  for  the  people  outside — for  instance,  for 
hauling  from  vessels  ? A.  It  is  from  the  vessels,  I mean. 

Q.  Have  you  to  pay  any  license  ? A Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  license  here?  A.  Two  dollars  a year. 

Q.  Have  you  to  go  upon  certain  stands  that  are  appointed  by  the  city  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  these  regulations  are  fair  to  the  carters?  A.  Yes;  they 
are  fair  to  the  carters  if  they  could  be  carried  out. 

Q.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  those  rules,  then  ? 
A.  There  is  one  difficulty,  namely,  that  we  have  to  pay  $2  for  the  privilege  of  standing 
on  the  square,  and  if  they  choose  they  can  come  and  order  us  to  go  off;  that  is  at 
"the  option  of  the  mayor  or  the  policeman  appointed  over  us. 

Q.  When  they  order  you  off  the  square  do  they  provide  other  places  for  you  to 
stand?  A.  Ho;  they  have  done  it,  they  have  made  a rule  that  they  can  come  and 
tell  us  to  make  room  for  other  parties. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  there  no  stand  but  the  one  there  ? A.  Ho. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : 

Q.  Have  the  carters  to  carry  a number  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  regulations  about  numbers — are  they  on  the  horses  or  on  the 
cart?  A.  On  the  cart. 

Q.  What  are  the  penalties  if  you  do  not  comply  with  those  rules?  A.  Two 
dollars  in  the  lowest  fine ; I do  not  know  what  the  highest  is. 

Q.  You  never  reached  that  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  find  plenty  of  business  here  ? A.  Ho  ; not  a present. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  average  earnings  of  a carter  is  ? A.  How  would 
you  mean — the  man  that  has  the  most  or  the  least  work  ? 

Q.  Just  the  horse  and  cart — what  would  the  earnings  of  that  be  ? A.  I could  not 
tell  you  very  well,  because  the  season  might  be  better  this  year  than  it  was  last;  it  is 
all  owing  to  what  coal  is  consumed  and  how  the  vessels  come  in. 

Q.  Have  you  any  competition  from  the  railways  in  delivering  freight  ? A.  Yes; 
in  delivering  coal,  I mean. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  competition  is  ? A.  Here  some  years  ago  we  used  to  haul 
all  the  coal  from  the  wharf  to  the  round-house,  and  now  they  run  the  coal  themselves 
and  yard  it  out  of  the  cars;  they  run  it  upon  these  coal  sheds,  and  so  yard  it,  and  we 
have  none  of  that  hauling  to  do. 

Q.  Have  the  railways  any  horses  and  carts  of  their  own  to  deliver  freight  ? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  have  the  privilege  of  hauling  freight  to  the  railway  stations  and  taking 
it  away?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  have  not  got  into  the  system  ot  carting  their  own  freight  ? A.  I am 
now  only  talking  of  cartmen,  and  we  do  not  haul  anything  but  coal  and  wood. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  But  are  you  allowed  to  do  so?  A.  We  could  not  haul  flour  on  our  carts? 
ours  are  dump-carts ; there  are  slovens  for  that  kind  of  hauling. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  no  class  of  cartmen  in  it  besides  dump-carters  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  there  another  class  of  men  who  do  trucking  ? A.  Yes;  there  is,  outside 
of  ours. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  they  got  a union  ? A.  Ho  ; there  are  only  a very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  these  men  are  allowed  to  draw  from  the  railway  stations  ? 
A.  I could  not  say. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  to  drive  one  of  those  carts  if  you  had  one  ? A.  Ho ; I have 
only  leave  to  drive  one  cart;  of  course,  they  would  give  me  a license  for  more  than 
one  cart,  but  not  for  a sloven. 

Q.  Is  it  the  driver  or  the  cart  that  is  licensed  ? A.  It  is  the  man  that  drives  the 
cart  they  license.  If  you  have  more  than  one  cart  and  one  driver  you  have  to  bring 
the  driver  to  the  mayor’s  office  before  he  would  give  a license. 

Q.  Could  a man  owning  more  than  one  horse  and  cart  use  them  himself  without 
paying  two  licenses  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Supposing  he  drove  one  himself  and  another  one  behind  him,  would  he  have 
to  pay  two  licenses  for  that  ? A. — I could  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Clarke. — I do  not  think  the  city  would  allow  him  to  drive  that  way,  without 
a driver. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  the  carters  find  it  a benefit  to  themselves  to  be  organized  ? A.  Yes, 

Q.  Tell  us  some  ot  the  advantages,  if  you  please  ? A.  I will  tell  you  one 
benefit:  We  used  to  get  8 cents  a load  for  yarding  coal ; now  we  get  15  cents. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

I Q.  Have  you  any  benevolent  fund  in  connection  with  the  union  ? A.  No. 

Q.  No  sick  benefits  ? A.  We  have  given  benefits;  if  a man  lost  a horse,  why, 
I we  would  generally  make  up  the  money  to  get  him  another  one. 

Q.  Yours  is  just  simply  a working  union  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  i — 

Q.  How  many  members  do  you  number  ? A.  From  100  to  120. 

Q.  Are  your  numbers  getting  larger  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  as  many  as  that  when  you  went  into  the  union  first  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  Jong  has  it  been  established  ? A.  Six  years. 


James  Murray,  Carter,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  corroborate  it  all  ? A.  I did  not  exactly  keep  it  all  in  my  memory 
and  I would  not  like  to  say. 

Q.  Substantially,  as  far  as  you  remember,  is  it  correct  ? A.  So  far  as  I can 
remember  it  is. 

Q.  Ho  you  desire  to  make  any  additional  statement  ? A.  He  was  not  asked 
about  the  steamers  interfering  with  us.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  we  carters  used  to 
earn  $15  or  $20  for  ballasting  ships,  where  we  can’t  earn  $5  now — that  is,  from  the 
steamers  coming  in  here  instead  of  sailing  vessels. 

Q.  And  that  takes  away  largely  from  your  earnings  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  a fair  average  day’s  earnings  are  ? A.  Four  dollars. 

Q.  Can  you  make  that,  taking  one  day  with  another  ? No. 

Q.  Can  you  make  $3  a day  ? . A.  No. 

Q.  Could  you  make  $2.50  yourself  and  horse  ? A.  There  are  years  we  have  made 
it — there  are  years,  I think,  I have  made  it,  but  not  these  last  four  or  five  years. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  a carter  to  keep  his  horse  in  a week  ? A.  About 
$3.50  a week  ; it  costs  me  that,  feeding  and  keeping  it  in  shoes,  and  repairing  harness. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Stabling  and  other  things  ? A.  Yes ; it  costs  a little  better  than  50  cents 
a day. 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  That  would  not  cover  the  interest  on  your  investment  ? A.  That  would  cover 
the  running  expenses  of  the  horse  alone,  not  counting  cart  or  anything  else,  only  just 
the  horse  himself. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Has  the  cost  of  keeping  a horse  increased  this  past  two  years  ? A.  I do  not 
think  it  has ; hay  and  oats  are  cheaper  this  year  than  last. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Tell  us  the  price  of  hay  and  oats  here  at  the  present  date  ? A.  Well,  there 
are  a couple  of  carters  in  the  locality  I live  in,  and  some  of  them  got  four,  three  and 
two  tons  of  hay,  and  it  averaged  $10  a ton,  that  is  this  winter,  and  oats  are  retailing 
at  45  and  42  cents. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  that  an  average  price  for  hay  ? A.  No ; last  winter  it  was  as  high  as  $16 
for  bundled  hay ; this  is  loose  hay  on  the  market. 
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(Volunteer.) — One  of  the  grievances  of  the  carters  is  that  they  generally  paid 
their  taxes  on  the  corporation,  but  these  last  four  or  five  years  the  corporation  has 
given  out  their  work  by  contract. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  The  corporation  gave  their  hauling  to  the  carters,  and  let  them  pay  their  taxes 
out  of  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  do  they  do  now  ? A. — They  let  the  work  by  contract. 

Q.  Is  the  contractor  a licensed  carter  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Walsh 

Q.  Are  the  licensed  carters  allowed  to  contract  for  it  ? A.  Yes  ; the  contractors 
use  their  own  teams  and  pay  no  license ; these  men  that  contract  for  the  streets  can 
use  as  many  teams  as  they  like — we  have  to  pay  license  ; they  have  to  pay  none. 

Q.  Can  any  citizen  do  that?  A.  Yes  ; and  get  all  the  horses  he  can. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  he  hire  outside  teams — yours?  A.  Not  to  make  a profit  of  it;  we  have 
to  get  the  law  prices. 

By  Mr,  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Can  they  do  any  work  outside  the  corporation  work?  A.  Yes;  they  have 
done  it;  they  have  taken  work  from  us. 


John  C.  Myles,  Artist,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  have  given  some  attention  to  the  question  of  technical  education  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  it  in  Canada  only,  or  have  you  done  so  in  other  countries 
as  well  ? A.  No;  I studied  and  got  the  preliminaries  in  Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a technical  school  could  be  successfully  carried  on  it  St. 
John  ? A.  What  do  you  mean  by  a technical  school — what  does  that  imply  ? 

Q.  It  implies  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  mechanics,  with  freehand  draw- 
ing, and  perhaps  mathematics — it  implies  the  teaching  of  those  branches  which 
would  be  of  benefit  to  mechanics,  whatever  that  may  be  ? A.  Not  a school  of  tech- 
nology. 

Q.  Not  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  used  on  the  other  side  ? A.  Yes  ; I believe 
with  competent  teachers  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  You  think  pupils  could  be  found  in  St.  John  ? A.  I will  give  you  my 
experience  in  a limited  way,  and  I wish  to  correct  a statement  which  was  made  here 
yesterday  in  regard  to  free  schools.  It  was  stated  that  the  only  free  school  in  the 
city  was  that  run  by  the  Young  Mens’  Christian  Association,  but  the  gentleman  evi- 
dently forgot  and  in  mentioning  it  I do  not  wish  to  make  any  imputation  against  him, 
as  I know  him  well  and  that  lie  did  not  think  of  it — but  I now  state  that  I have 
been  running  a free  school  for  the  last  four  years.  I have  taught  freehand  drawing, 
and  would  teach  mechanical  drawing  if  I had  the*paraphernalia  to  do  it  with — that 
is  instruments,  and  so  forth — not  having  the  means  to  get  them  myself,  neither  have 
the  pupils,  who  attend  my  free  class ; I,  of  course,  could  not  teach  it  withont  the  means 
to  do  so.  My  son,  however,  teaches  it  two  nights  a week — 25  cents  a lesson. 

Q.  You  are  reimbursed  for  this  tuition  ? A.  I am  not  reimbursed  at  all ; it  is 
voluntary.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this.  My  main  reason  is  this : My  day  school 
increasing,  and  not  having  the  means  to  procure  casts,  and  not  having  a sufficient 
number.  I knew  that  the  Mechanics’  Institute  had  a lot  that  was  presented  to  them, 
I believe  free,  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  they  were  lying  idle  for  some 
years ; and  knowing  that  I made  application  for  the  casts,  and  stated  in  my  application 
that  I would  run  one  free  night  school  for  the  use  of  them,  and  on  this  condition  they 
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let  me  have  them.  I knew  that  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  of  which  I am  a member, 
were  getting  $15,000  a year  from  the  Dominion  G-overnment  for  art  purposes,  and 
I wrote  to  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  president — you  probably  know  the  gentleman — fora 
portion  of  that  fund  ; but  he  stated  he  could  not  let  me  have  any  part  of  it;  that  it  was 
contributed  to  Ottawa,  a part  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  and  a part  to  Toronto,  but  that  i 
I had  better  apply  to  the  Local  Legislature,  as  the  Local  Legislature  in  Ontario  gave 
the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  $3,000.  I did  apply  to  the  Local  Legislature  and  word  1 
came  back,  “ Mo  funds.”  The  matter  rested,  and  I saw  and  interviewed  one  or  two  ,i 
of  the  members  since,  and  Mr.  Crockett,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Fredericton,  | 
and  he  recommended  me  getting  a petition  signed  by  the  people  and  they  would 
consider  the  matter.  That  is  the  latest  phase  of  my  free  art  school.  I have  exhibited  : 
in  London  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Exhibition  and  at  the  Academy  my  pupils’ — free  j 
school — work,  and  I saw  it  reported  in  the  press  that  I had  made  the  nearest  approach  ’ 
to  a technical  education  of  all  the  exhibits  in  the  exhibition.  I believe  Mr.  Payne  ! 
(the  editor  of  the  Daily  Sun)  will  remember  that?  (Mr.  Payne:  That  is  correct),  j 
The  witness  here  exhibited  a drawing  done  by  his  pupils  and  also  a photograph  of  his 
exhibits).  That  was  taken  from  a plaster  cast  made  by  my  son.  My  drawings  are  |! 
from  models  of  cones,  cubes,  cylinders,  pyramids,  and  so  forth,  all  mechanical  figures,  j 
and  I explain  to  my  pupils  the  object  in  drawing  from  a cone,  a cube  or  a ball,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Mr.  Brymner,  the  Librarian  from  Ottawa,  called  to  see  me  while  here, 
and  stated  that  they  had  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Ottawa.  I think  that  I am  the  ! 
originator  of  that  kind  of  drawing  in  Canada. 

Q.  Do  many  apprentices  attend  your  classes  ? A.  Quite  a number;  I have  had  as 
high  as  105  attending  my  classes;  I average  about  thirty. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  from  the  employers  of  any  of  these  apprentices  as  j 
to  whether  it  benefits  them  in  learning  their  trades  ? A.  I think  Mr.  Howe,  the  j 
furniture  mauufacturer,  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived;  and  : 
said  that  I deserved  to  be  encouraged  and  should  receive  encouragement,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  think  would  be  required  to  establish  a school  of 
technology  in  St.  John  ? A.  I do  not  believe  a school  of  technology  could  be 
established  in  St.  John,  as  I understand  it,  but  there  could  be  one  in  the  Dominion. 

It  requires  a very  large  staff  of  professors,  and  it  requires  large  buildings  and  j 
machinery  for  each  department — mechanical  appliances — and  it  is  not  necessary  in 
St.  John.  What  we  want  here  is  rudiments. 

Q.  Perhaps  that  would  cover  the  question  as  to  how  much  would  be  necessary  ; 
to  cover  these  expenses  ? A.  Since  exhibiting  in  London  I have  received  illustrated 
pamphlets,  books  and  that  sort  of  thing,  with  drawings  suitable  for  schools,  similar 
to  the  one  I am  running,  designs  of  bridges  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  machinery, 
and  I could  not  say  how  much,  I am  sure ; but  for  a year  or  two  $500  would  be 
ample  ; if  I got  $500  I could  make  it  a success  for  a couple  of  years. 
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By  Mr.  Walsh: — 
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Q.  You  teach  drawing  from  the  scale  ? A.  Yes  ; I can  show  you,  if  you  care  to 
visit  my  rooms,  specimens  of  freehand  drawing  from  interiors  of  churches,  which 
you  know  is  a difficult  thing  to  do — one  on  brown  paper,  with  the  medium  of  char- 
coal : thus  showing  it  was  knowledge  that  did  it — knowledge  of  the  rudiments,  that 
is  what  we  teach  ; our  aim  is  to  give  pupils  knowledge — not  fancy  business. 

Q.  Was  this  drawing  on  brown  paper  from  the  pencil  of  one  of  your  pupils? 
A.  Yes;  by  a lady,  and  another  is  a drawing  by  a young  boy. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  This  school  would  not  include  instruction  in  mechanics,  only  drawing  ? A. 
My  son,  who  has  that  department,  can  explain  that. 
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Frederic  H.  Myles,  Artist,  St.  John,  M.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  give  instruction  in  mechanics  ? A.  In  mechanical  drawing  only. 

Q.  Apart  from  that,  no  technical  instruction  is  given  in  the  school  with  which 
■you  are  connected  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  How  many  or  what  proportion  of  the  pupils  attending  those  classes  are 
apprentices  or  mechanics  ? A.  The  greater  part  of  them — that  is,  of  the  male  portion. 

Q.  With  what  trades,  principally,  are  they  connected  ? A.  Carpentry  and  furni- 
ture-makers, painters  and  engravers. 

Q.  When  pupils  begin  do  they  generally  remain  and  complete  the  course,  or  do 
they  get  tired  and  give  it  up?  A.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  it  complete  the 
| course. 

Q.  Do  the  paying  pupils  remain  and  take  a greater  interest  in  it  than  those  who 
(attend  the  free  class?  A.  Of  the  pupils  who  pay,  a great  many — the  most  of  them — 
| are  ladies,  who  take  it  up  as  a pastime ; we  have  some  who  intend  to  teach,  and  are 
(teaching  at  present,  and  they  attended  all  the  way  from  a year  to  two  years,  and 
some  of  those  have  taken  prizes  at  the  various  exhibitions. 

Q.  Have  they  expressed  a desire  to  get  further  technical  instruction  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it  if  they  got  the  opportunity  ? 
A.  I have  no  doubt  of  it ; the  only  reason  that  we  do  not  carry  the  instruction  further 
is,  that  we  have  not  working  models — yo\i  must  have  working  models ; but,  at  present, 

: the  only  way  for  us  to  do  is  to  illustrate. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  that  are  young  mechanics  at  the  present  time — when  you  get 
; them,  have  they  any  knowledge  of  mensuration,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? A.  Yery 
few  of  them  ; I teach  them  geometry  with  the  drawing,  beginning  at  the  beginning 
! with  a very  simple  process.  I use  a method  of  my  own,  deduced  from  various  works, 

| together  with  my  own  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  for  the  most  part,  they  have  been  grounded  in  the  figuring 
i department,  in  order  to  reason  out  anything  according  to  measurement  ? A.  I think 
they  are  taught  that  in  the  public  schools  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  freehand  drawing  taught  in  the  public  schools  ? A.  Yes  ; the 
teachers  teach  it  from  a text-book. 

Q.  Are  the  teachers  supposed  to  be  up  in  freehand  drawing  themselves — is  that 
a necessary  qualification  ? A.  I believe  they  are  examined  in  Fredericton,  at  the 
Mormal  School,  but  they  are  not  taught  from  nature,  but  simply  from  copying  plates, 
which  is  useless,  so  far  as  teaching  drawing  is  concerned. 

Q.  From  your  experience  of  those  who  come  under  your  own  immediate  inspec- 
tion, do  you  see  any  one  that  was  or  is  likely  to  develop  anything  beyond  the 
| ordinary?  A.  I think  we  have  one  or  two  attending  the  school  at  present  that  will 
make  their  mark  if  they  can  carry  their  studies  out,  but  they  have  not  the  money; 
if  a free  school  were  maintained  here  there  would  be  a great  many — these  are 
mechanics.  I have  three  or  four  boys  that  have  been  with  me  two  years,  who  are 
mechanics;  one  of  them  is  in  Burnham’s  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Lordly’s  son,  the 
gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday,  and  he  is  going  into  some  kind  of  engineering,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  matter  of  mechanical  drawing  could  be  as  well  given  in  the 
public  schools  as  in  a class  specially  adapted  for  that  purpose  ? A.  Mo ; they  do  not 
have  the  time  in  the  public  schools  to  give  to  it ; they  could  not  be  taught  drawing 
from  nature  in  the  public  schools. 
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Edward  Stephenson,  Machinist,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  wood-work  or  iron-work?  A.  Iron. 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  employed  in  St.  John?  A.  Yes;  a good  many. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  that  class  of  mechanics  here  ? A.  To  a fair  work- 
man, I should  say  from  $9  to  $11  a week. 

Q.  Constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  There  are  times  when  a 
machinist’s  business  is  dull,  though  in  past  years  it  has  been  pretty  good. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  principally  do  here  in  the  machinists’  shop  ? A. 
Almost  every  class  of  work — that  is,  take  the  shops  altogether. 

Q.  Marine  work,  mill  work  and  agricultural  work  ? A.  Agricultural  work  not 
to  any  extent  at  present,  as  it  was  some  few  years  ago,  but  just  at  present  there  are 
no  agricultural  works  of  any  extent  in  St.  John. 

Q.  Is  there  much  engine  building  here,  do  you  know  ? A.  Nothing  like  there  is 
in  some  places  in  Ontario  ; there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  here ; they  do  not 
make  a speciality  of  it,  as  they  do  there. 

Q.  Do  you  get  very  much  mill  work  to  do  here?  A.  Yes;  some  shops  do  a 
great  deal  of  mill  work;  there  are  a number  of  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John. 

Q.  Would  $9  or  $11  a week  be  the  average  earnings  of  a machinist  here?  A. 
Yes  ; I think  so. 

Q.  There  would  he  very  few  under  $9  a week?  A.  There  are  some  under  it,  I 
know,  for  I was  asking  a foreman  of  one  of  the  largest  shops  here  some  time  ago 
; about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  some  of  them  were  only  getting  as  low  as  $7  and  $7.50 
a week. 

Q.  Would  these  be  skilled  workmen,  or  just  mere  handy  men  around  a machine 
shop  ? A.  They  would  be  skilled  enough  at  some  kinds  of  work,  but  not  men  that 
<could  take  hold  of  any  part  of  the  work  that  came  along. 

Q.  Do  they  take  on  many  boys  as  apprentices  here?  A.  Yes  ; a good  many. 

Q.  How  many  boys  do  you  think  there  are  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
journeymen  working  ? A.  I do  not  know  just  what  proportion ; in  my  own  shop, 
which  is  small,  I do;  but  in  the  larger  shops  I hardly  know  what  the  proportion 
would  be. 

Q.  What  would  he  a fair  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen — one 
apprentice  to  how  many  men  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I have  never  worked  in  any  large 
shop. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  a boy  serves  to  learn  his  trade  ? A.  Now,  I think 
about  four  years  is  the  average  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  boys  when  their  time 
is  out  ? A.  Yes ; a good  many  of  them,  I think,  when  they  have  worked  a couple  of 
years,  go  away  to  the  States  ; they  can  get  more  wages  there  than  they  do  here. 

Q.  Boys  who  serve  their  four  years  faithfully,  as  a rule,  do  they  turn  out  good 
machanics  ? A.  Yes ; if  it  is  in  them. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  remain  here  after  they  have  served  their  time?  A.  Well, 
a good  many  go  away. 

Q.  To  get  better  wages  outside?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  machinists  organized  here — have  they  any  union  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  those  who  go  away  come  back  to  work  here  again  ? A.  No  ; I 
think  not ; there  are  some,  but  the  majority  of  them  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  wages  were  higher  there  would  be  many  go  away  and 
leave  their  homes  here  ? A.  I think  wages  is  the  principal  object  they  go  away  for ; ; 
if  they  could  get  work  here  at  the  same  wages  as  there  they  would  stay  here. 

Q.  A boy  in  learning  the  business  learns  every  branch  of  it?  A.  Yes;  here  in 
.St.  John  he  does. 
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By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  they  build  any  engines  in  the  city?  A.  Yes;  they  build  locomotives, 
stationary  and  marine  engines. 

Q.  You  do  not  do  any  of  that  work  ? A.  No  ; my  work  is  principally  repairing 
work. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  G-enerally  speaking,  what  is  the  age  of  a boy  when  he  goes  to  work  first  ? 
A.  Generally,  I think,  about  fifteen;  perhaps  younger  than  that;  some  of  them  are 
about  fourteen. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  What  wages  does  he  get  at  that  time  ? A.  Usually  $2  a week  commencing. 

Q.  According  as  he  progresses  afterwards,  what  rise  do  they  give  him  annually? 
A.  Perhaps  $1  a week,  although,  I think,  it  depends  upon  the  boy  himself. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  dearth  of  work  has  something  to  do  with  the  boys 
going  off  to  work  at  other  places  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  low  wages,  has  it  not?  A.  Well,  I 
rather  think  not.. 

Q.  Then  there  is  an  opening  for  work  here  for  machinists  coming  here  ? A.  At 
times ; there  are  other  times  when  they  could  not  get  work.  There  is  no  manu- 
facturing carried  on  very  extensively  here,  except  cars,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ; and 
so  there  is  no  such  demand  for  workmen  as  there  is  in  places  where  manufacturing 
is  carried  on  to  a large  extent. 


Frederic  Marvin,  Horse-nail  Cutter,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  making  nails  by  day  work?  A.  I do,  to  a certain  extent,  I 
work  piece-work  as  well ; I have  men  under  me. 

Q.  Are  you  foreman  of  the  nail  works  ? A.  Of  a certain  part. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  in  your  department?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  men  under  you?  A.  I could  not  give  it  exactly, 
for  it  is  piece-work. 

Q.  Give  us  an  average  of  what  they  make  in  a week?  A.  I could  only  give  a 
sort  of  guess  at  it.  I think  the  statement  that  Mr.  Pender  gave  is  about  as  near  as  I 
could  go — from  $8  to  $9  a week ; there  are  some  who  average  more  than  that,  but  on 
the  whole  I think  that  is  a fair  statement.  I am  now  speaking  of  the  fine  feeders  ; I 
know  one  of  them  told  me  he  had  averaged  about  $12  a week  for  about  six  months 
but  there  are  some  who  do  not  work  so  hard  who  do  not  make  that  much. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  that  a journeyman — a man  capable  of  doing  the  business?  A.  Yes;  it 
does  not  take  long  to  make  a journeyman ; it  is  not  a trade. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  these  men  attend  to  machines  ? A.  They  feed  the  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  the  statement  made  here  yesterday  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  I could  add. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  those  men  on  piece-work  hire  their  own  help  ? A.  They  have  no  help  ; 
there  is  one  man  to  each  machine,  who  feeds  it. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : 

Q.  You  only  speak  of  those  in  your  department?  A.  That  is  all. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  shop  healthy — is  it  well  ventilated?  A.  I find  it  healthy  enough; 
there  is  a little  gas  there  in  the  morning  at  times,  but  we  keep  out  of  that  generally 
till  it  clears  away ; it  is  as  healthy  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  a shop  of  that 
kind. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use  for  heating  ? A.  Hard  coal. 


John  Cordon,  Horse-nail  Manufacturer  and  Machinist,  St.  John,  M.B.,  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  same  trade  ? A.  Yes;  I work  for  Mr.  James  Pender,  in  the 
finishing  department. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  wages,  are  you  satisfied 
with  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Pender  ? A.  Yes ; perfectly  satisfied,  I thought  he  gave  it 
about  correct;  in  fact,  I could  not  give  a statement  of  the  wages  at  all  as  well  as  he 
could.  I never  kept  the  run  of  mine  to  know  how  much  I made  in  a year. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  waste  of  the  iron,  have  you  any  knowledge  whether  the 
statement  of  25  per  cent,  being  lost  was  correct  ? A.  As  far  as  I know,  the  waste 
runs  from  22  to  25  per  cent  (Mr.  Marvin — I think  it  has  not  gone  under  24  in  four 
years,  and  once  it  was  26). 

, Q.  I do  not  question  Mr.  Pender’s  statement  at  all,  but  it  is  simply  to  see  if  you 
' confirm  his  statement  that  I ask  the  question  now  ? A.  He  gave  it  about  correct ; he* 
gave  a good  average,  I think,  in  giving  25  per  cent,  waste. 

Q.  The  information  he  gave  us  in  regard  to  the  horse-nail  trade  is  about  as  much, 
as  can  be  had — have  you  anything  to  supplement  it  with  ? A.  Mo  ; I have  not. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  a boy  there  seventeen  years  of  age  who  hires  other  boys  to  work 
for  him  ? A.  There  is  one  in  my  department  who  has  a finishing  machine  who 
hires  his  own  help ; one  is  his  half-brother,  younger  than  himself,  and  there  is  another 
young  fellow  with  him  who  is  taller  and  larger,  and  possibly  older. 

Q.  Is  the  firm  responsible  for  these  boys’  wages  ? A.  I think  Mr.  Pender  would, 
make  himself  responsible,  so  far  that  he  would  see  them  paid.  I do  not  know  whether 
he  knows  the  amount  theyget  from  this  young  man  or  not,  but  I think  he  would 
hold  that  man  responsible  for  the  boys  being  paid. 


St.  John,  M.B,,  21st  March,  1888. 

Charles  L.  Melson,  Paper  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  M.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  classes  of  paper  do  you  make  ? A.  We  make  manilla,  brown  and 
sheathing. 

Q.  Where  are  your  paper  works  ? A.  At  Springdale. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  this  industry  ? A.  Forty  hands — that 
is,  in  the  paper  mill. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  would  be  skilled  men  ? A.  There  is  an  engineer,  a boss 
paper-maker,  two  machine  men  and  two  pulp-engineers. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  a machine  man  ? A.  What  kind  of  a machine  man 
do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  What  kind  of  machines  do  you  use  ? A.  Fordiner  machines. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  pay  the  men  who  work  on  the  Fordiner  machines?  A. 
The  man  who  works  that  machine  would  get  $2.33J  a day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  pulp-makers  receive  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 
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Q.  Do  they  require  much  training  before  they  learn  £his  art  ? A.  I think  they 
do,  although  I do  not  really  know,  for  I have  not  had  the  mill  more  than  six  years. 

Q.  Do  they  require  as  much  training  as  an  ordinary  mechanic  ? A.  I do  not 
think  that  pulp-engineers  do. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  unskilled  labor  ? A.  Some. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  About  $1.25  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  boys  in  your  mill  ? A.  Some  ; but  none  under  seventeen 
years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  women  or  girls  ? A.  I do  employ  some. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn  ? A.  About  40  cents  a day — that,  is  the  girls. 

Q.  Do  you  require  grown  up  women  for  your  work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  employed  by  you  ? A.  I do  not 
think  we  have  any  girls  in  our  factory  less  than  seventeen  years  old,  and  no  young 
children. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  less  to  live  in  Springdale  than  to  live  in  the  city  ? A.  Decidedly 
so.  We  own  the  dwelling  houses  where  our  hands  live,  and  the  work-people  can 
live  cheaper  there  than  in  an  ordinary  rented  house.  In  fact,  they  can  live  very 
cheap  indeed  there. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  hands  to  go  to  work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  yours  hands  remain  with  you  any  considerable  length  of  time  ? A.  I 
have  not  had  to  make  a change  in  my  hands  for  the  last  four  years.  That  would  be 
among  the  skilled  laborers ; sometimes  the  machine  hands  go  away. 

Q.  Do  you  have  separate  conveniences  for  the  men  and  women  in  your  employ  ? 
A.  Yes ; but  there  we  are  not  shut  out  or  hemmed  in  like  a city  factory,  and  the 
hands  have  the  whole  country  to  roam  about  in. 

Q. — Are  the  houses  you  rent  to  your  employes  rented  merely  for  the  conve- 
nience of  your  work-people  or  did  you  purchase  them  as  a monetary  speculation  ? 
A.  We  purchased  them  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  work-people  themselves  ; 
in  fact,  we  could  not  get  along  without  them.  We  merely  charge  our  hands  a nominal 
rent  for  the  hotises,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  some  don’t  pay  any  rent  at  all.  The 
houses  out  there  are  quite  inexpensive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  build  these  houses  ? A.  I can  scarcely  answer 
that  question,  because  the  houses  were  there  when  I bought  the  property.  I do  not 
think  they  would  cost  more  than  $250  to  $600  to  build. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  would  there  be  in  a house  costing  from  $250  to  $300  ? A. 
There  would  be  two  or  three  bedrooms,  a sitting  room  and  a kitchen. 

Q#  I suppose  they  are  frame  houses  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  well  sheathed  and  protected  against  the  weather  ? A.  They  are 
good  board  houses  ; they  are  both  shingled  and  clap-boarded. 

Q.  Do  they  make  reasonably  comfortable  houses  for  your  people  ? A.  I have 
lived  in  worse  houses  myself. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  the  bulk  of  your  paper  ? A.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  west  to  Ontario  ? A.  I rather  think  so.  We  have  a great 
deal  of  competition  in  our  trade,  and  the  heaviest  part  of  it  comes  from  Ontario. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  export  to  foreign  countries  the  classes  of  paper  you 
make  ? A.  I am  not  very  well  versed  in  the  prices  of  the  different  classes  of  paper 
outside  of  our  own  market,  but  I do  know  that  we  could  not  export  it  to  England  or 
the  States.  So  far  as  South  America  or  the  West  India  Islands  are  concerned,  I must 
confess  that  I am  not  well  posted  on  them. 

Q.  What  classes  of  books  do  you  make  ? A.  We  do  not  make  any  books  at  all ; 
we  make  paper  and  paper  bags. 

Q.  Is  the  paper-bag  industry  a large  one  with  you  ? A.  We  make  about 
7,000,000  bags  a year. 

Q.  Do  you  do  the  printing  on  them  ? A.  We  have  them  printed  outside. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  pasters  earn  ? A.  They  earn,  I think,  about  60  cents  a 
day ; they  are  not  paid  by  the  day,  but  by  the  piece,  and  they  come  in  and  go  out 
a— 4* 
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when  they  like  ; some  of  them  come  to  work  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
go  home  at  half-past  five. 

Q.  What  would-be  the  ages  of  the  youngest  girls  you  employ  ? A.  The  youngest 
girl  in  our  employ  is  seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  Is  their  work  all  done  by  hand  ? A.  It  is  all  done  by  hand  except  the  cutting, 
which  is  done  by  the  machine. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  envelopes  ? A.  No. 

Q.  If  the  smartest  of  your  women  should  work  ten  hours  a day  what  would  she 
earn  ? A.  I have  had  a girl  to  work  who  repeatedly  earned  from  $6  to  $7  a week, 
but  that  kind  of  hands  are  very  few.  In  order  to  earn  that  money  they  have  to  be 
very  smart  and  work  hard  all  the  time. 

Q.  Would  she  have  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  She  would  hardly 
he  able  to  work  ten  hours  a day,  for  we  do  not  open  the  store  till  half-past  seven  or 
eight  in  the  morning  and  we  shut  at  six  sharp. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  night  work  to  do  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Heakes: — 

Q.  Do  all  your  employes  at  the  mill  live  in  the  houses  you  own?  A.  No;  I 
think  there  are  two  of  the  men  that  own  the  houses  the}"  live  in ; they  bought  them 
since  they  went  there  to  work. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  the  terms  of  agreement  between  you  and  your  hands  that  they 
shall  live  in  your  houses  during  the  time  they  shall  work  in  your  mill  ? A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  in  your  mill  fully  protected  against  dangerous  accidents  ? 
A.  It  is  just  the  same  machinery  that  is  in  all  other  paper  mills;  all  our  machinery 
must  be  open,  so  that  the  hands  can  work  at  them.  We  use  the  Fordiner  machine, 
and  the  man  who  operates  it  has  to  work  around  it  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dangerous  accidents  take  place  around  your 
machinery?  A.  We  had  one,  I am  sorry  to  say,  day  before  yesterday;  one  of  the 
young  lads  went  around  to  oil  one  of  the  engines,  and  as  he  went  around  he  went 
entirely  contrary  to  the  orders  he  received,  and  instead  of  going  rou&d  got  caught. 
He  was  an  assistant  engineer. 

Q.  How  old  is  this  boy  ? A.  He  is  seventeen. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  in  your  employ  as  assistant  engineer  ? A.  I think  he 
has  been  on  the  pay-sheet  about  two  years. 

Q.  Was  he  an  apprentice,  learning  the  business  of  engineer  ? A. — Yes;  he  was 
an  apprentice,  but  he  was  not  bound  by  any  writings  or  indentures. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  boy  to  oil  the  machinery,  or  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  ? A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant  engineer  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  Would  it  be  that  boy’s  duty  to  oil  the  machinery,  or  would  it  be  the 
engineer’s  ? A.  In  all  mills  that  I know  of  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assistant  engineer 
to  oil  the  engine ; it  is  quite  a simple  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  provision  for  your  employes  who  are  injured  by  accidents 
in  the  mill  ? A.  There  is  no  such  provision,  that  I know  of. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  a box  up  from  the  floor,  to  a certain  distance  around  this 
machine,  would  this  boy  have  been  able  to  crawl  through  the  belt  ? A.  I do  not 
suppose  he  would ; but  the  belts  could  not  be  boxed  up,  for  we  run  the  machine  in 
such  a way  that  to  do  so  is  an  impossibility. 

Q.  Could  not  guards  be  placed  around  these  belts  in  such  a way  as  to  protect  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  the  employes  in  your  mill  ? A.  I do  not  think  we  could  very  well 
do  that.  The  nature  of  the  machinery  is  such  that  we  must  get  at  it  from  all  sides 
and  at  all  times.  We  cannot  box  it  up,  for  if  we  did  so,  the  machinery  would  be 
"entirely  useless  to  us. 

Q.  Are  your  employes  ever  engaged  at  night- work  in  the  mill  ? A.  It  is  the 
rule  in  every  jmper  mill  that  the  machine  never  stops,  but  all  last  summer  and  this 
year,  so  far,  we  have  only  run  what  we  call  a single  shift — that  is  in  the  day-time. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  paper-makers  work  ? A.  Every  paper-maker 
is  supposed  to  work  twelve  hours  a day. 
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Q.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  supposed  to  work  twelve fhours  too?  A.  No;  they 
can  work  or  not,  as  they  please. 

Q.  .Do  they  work  twelve  hours  a day?  A.  I do  not  think  so ; they  may  work 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  sometimes;  they  may  work  part  of  the  evening  sometimes, 
in  order  to  linish  up  their  work. 

Q When  these  children  are  required  to  work  more  than  an  ordinary  day  are 
they  paid  for  extra  tinm  ? A.  They  are. 

* Q.  Do  they  receive  more  than  an  ordinary  day’s  pay  for  night  work  ? A.  I do 
not  think  so;  I think  they  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day  time.  During  the 
last  two  years  we  have  found  that  we  could  get  all  our  work  done  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Are  your  employes  required  to  sign  an  agreement  before  going  to  work  in 
your  mill  ? A.  Not  as  a rule;  the  last  machine-man  signed  an  agreement  with  me 
for  a year’s  work. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules  posted  up  in  your  mill  for  the  guidance  of  your  employes  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  posted  up.  The  place  is  a small  one,  and  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  mill  were  almost  all  brought  up  in  it ; some  of  them  were 
there  before  I bought  the  mill,  and  know  all  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  impose  any  lines  upon  your  employes  for  offences  which  they 
commit?  A.  No. 


Samuel  Gardner  , Immigration  Agent,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  as  immigration  agent  in  St.  John  ? A. 
Since  March,  1880 ; I was  appointed  14th  February,  but  I did  not  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  until  the  1st  of  March. 

Q.  Are  there  more  immigrants  coming  out  to  St.  John  yearly  than  at  the  time 
you  were  appointed  ? A.  Yes  ; there  were  hardly  any  came  here  then,  but  the  num- 
ber has  been  increasing  yearly  since  then. 

Q.  Were  many  immigrants,  as  a whole,  landed  in  St.  John  last  year?  A.  There 
passed  through  my  hands  471,  but  I got,  through  the  various  inlets,  a great  many 
more.  The  amount  that  I got  in  that  way  was  nearly  1,700. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  That  is  in  the  whole  Province  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Did  all  these  people  you  speak  of  remain  in  the  Province  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  they  come  with  the  ostensible  intention  of  remaining  in  the  Province  ? 
A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  class  of  immigrants  were  they  ? A.  The  majority  of  them  were  boys, 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  I find  that  almost  every  farmer  in  the 
Province  wants  either  boys  or  agricultural  laborers. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  class  of  immigrants  that  came  out  last  year  ? A.  We 
had  a variety  last  year,  but  the  majority  were  boys  and  agricultural  laborers.  The 
Government  only  give  inducements  to  that  class  of  immigrants. 

Q.  Were  these  boys  bound  at  the  place  from  which  they  came  ? A.  They  were 
sent  out  by  various  institutions  from  Bristol  ; they  were  sent  from  the  schools  there. 

Q.  What  class  of  schools  were  they  sent  from  ? A.  Their  industrial  schools. 

Q.  Were  there  any  among  them  that  you  could  call  pauper  immigrants  ? A. 
I think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  find  employment  for  all  that  came  out  ? A.  I could  have  found 
employment  for  many  more  than  did  come. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  immigration  to  this  Province  was  composed  of  many 
tradesmen  ? A.  I think  not  ; they  do  come  at  times,  but  not  many.  There  has 
been  no  encouragement  given  to  them  to  come  here. 
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Q.  Then  it  is  principally  the  hoys  and  agricultural  laborers  that  come  here  ? 
A.  Yes ; they  come  here  with  the  idea  of  purchasing  farms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  boys,  after  they  leave  your  hands,  remain  with 
the  people  who  get  them  ? A.  I do  ; from  personal  observation  I know  that  they 
do.  I have  occasionally  to  visit  them,  and  I find  that  95  per  cent,  of  those  that  come 
here  do  well. 

Q.  And  remain  in  this  Province  ? A.  Yes  ; I have  asked  them  all  if  they  would 
like  to  go  hack  home,  and  they  always  answer  me  “ Oh,  no,  sir.”  The  object  of  sending 
them  out  here  is  to  make  farmers  of  them. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  do  the  farmers  hire  these  boys  ? A.  I place  the  lads  in 
a respectable  family,  and  for  the  first  twelve  months  they  get  their  board  and  clothing, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  everything  depends  upon  themselves.  There  is  no 
person  in  the  country  who  wants  to  go  bound  for  strangers,  so  it  all  depends  upon 
the  boys  themselves  as  to  what  they  make  themselves  worth. 

Q.  Do  the  people  who  take  these  boys  keep  good  faith  with  them  ? A.  The 
moment  good  faith  is  not  kept  with  them  the  boys  are  removed  to  another  place. 

Q.  Do  any  little  girls  come  out,  too  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  From  what  institution  sent  out  ? A.  Hitherto,  some  came  from  the  Bristol 
school  and  some  from  Scotland. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  name  for  that  school  ? A.  The  one  in  Scotland  is  called 
the  Mary  Hill  School. 

Q.  Do  you  also  find  places  for  these  girls  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  farmers  also  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  remain  in  the  city  ? A.  Yes  ; I could  find  places  for  100 
for  every  one  I get. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  they  were  all  of  good 
character  and  gave  satisfaction  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  they  were. 

Q.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  have  a supervision  over  them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  report  upon  them  ? A.  I give  them  all  to  understand  that  I act  as 
guardian  to  them. 

Q.  Do  the  farmers  where  they  go  to  seem  to  like  them  ? A.  Yes  ; they  cannot 
get  enough  of  them. 

Q.  And  do  they  keep  good  faith  with  them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  girls  allowed  to  make  their  own  bargains  with  the  housekeepers 
they  engage  with  after  the  first  year  ? A.  They  are  allowed  to  do  so  immediately 
after  they  come  here. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  girls  turn  out  well  ? A.  I should  say  99  per  cent. 

Q.  And  you  still  have  places  for  more  if  they  should  come  this  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  bring  any  other  class  of  immigrants  than  those  you  speak 
of  to  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  I think  not. 

Q.  All  those  kinds  you  speak  of  are  able  to  find  employment  ? A.  Yes;  I think 
we  have  in  our  country  a field  for  lots  of  farmers,  and  instead  of  being  here  four  or 
five  years  they  can  begin  at  once  and  save  $150,  and  go  to  the  woods  and  how  out  for 
themselves  a home.  The  Local  Government  gives  100  acres  of  land  free,  and  if  those 
agricultural  laborers  come  out  here  they  can  take  these  grants  and  make  homes  for 
themselves. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  agricultural  laborers  that  come  out  here  return  into  the  city  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  or  in  winter  time,  and  become  a charity,  to  be  looked  after  by  the 
community?  A.  Ho,  sir;  they  are  required  in  the  woods  in  the  wintertime;  I could 
give  you  the  data  from  1880  to  now. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  expenses  are  incurred  looking  after  these  boys  and  girls  after  they  land 
here  ? A.  The  Dominion  Government,  so  far,  has  paid  all  their  expenses  ; the  Local 
G-overnment  has  repudiated  everything  concerning  them,  saying  that  there  has 
been  no  appropriation  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  Hew  Brunswick  Legislature; 
therefore  the  Dominion  Government  has  paid  for  their  meals  and  transport,  but  after 
the  coming  session  of  Parliament  that  will  be  stopped. 
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Q.  Who  pays  the  expense  of  looking*  after  these  children  after  they  are  placed 
with  the  farmers  ? A.  There  are  no  expenses  incurred  after  they  are  placed. 

Q.  What  portion  of  those  who  come  to  St.  John  would  you  consider  undesirable  ? 
A.  I have  not  seen  any,  to  speak  of,  that  turned  out  bad ; but,  as  I said  before,  about 
95  per  cent,  of  them  turn  out  well. 

Q.  Do  you  g*et  many  boys  fiom  the  London  district  here?  A.  We  have  had 
some  of  them,  but  not  lately.  We  had  a lot  one  season  from  the  east  of  London  folks, 
but  I had  hard  work  with  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  boys  sent  out  from  the  Red  House  Reformatory  of 
England  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  these  boys  who  come  from  the  east  end  of  London  turn  out  desirable  ? 
A.  They  are  placed  just  where  they  cannot  misbehave  themselves,  but  I should  not 
say  they  are  a desirable  class  of  immigrants  for  New  Brunswick.  We  have  got  a 
good  country  here,  and  there  is  not  much  chance  for  a man  or  boy  to  misbehave 
himself.  The  great  trouble  with  these  boys  is  that  they  have  been  helped  too  much. 
There  is  no  better  country  to  be  developed  than  New  Brunswick,  and  if  they  make 
up  their  minds  to  go  to  work  in  earnest — root  hog,  or  die — they  will  make  good 
citizens. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  an  increasing  demand  for  the  young  women  as  servants  in  this 
Province?  A.  They  are  in  large  demand. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  increasing  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  young  women,  after  serving  their  time  of  service,  come  into  the 
towns  and  cities  to  enter  the  factories  ? A.  None  of  them ; I have  had  some  of  them 
who  have  gone  to  the  factories  leave  them  and  go  to  the  country.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  they  are  well  kept  there,  and  are  treated  as  members  of  the  family ; 
they  go  to  the  same  table  to  eat. 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  people  who  are  leaving  the 
country?  A.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  that  knowledge.  1 have  taken 
very  good  care  of  ibe  ins,  but  I have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  outs;  but  when 
I do  so  I have  always  found  that,  as  far  as  New  Brunswick  is  concerned,  a great 
many  go  to  and  fro  from  the  United  States  every  winter  and  summer.  They  would 
average  8,000  a year — 3,000  females  and  5,000  males. 

Q.  In  which  direction  is  the  largest  travel  ? A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is 
concerned,  I would  say  the  most  of  them  go  by  rail. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  number  go  by  the  boats?  A.  Yes; 
I could  give  you  that,  too;  I could  give  you  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  got  those  statistics  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  will  you  supply  them  to  us  ? A.  Yes. 


Total  Immigrants  Arrived  and  Settled  in  New  Brunswick. 

G-oyernment  Immigration  Office, 

St.  John,  N.B.,  22nd  March,  1888. 


For  1880 : — 

St.  John  office 310 

York  County 200 

Charlotte  . 42 

Northumberland 23 

Carleton 2 

Victoria 9 


646 
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For  1881 : — 

St.  John  office.... 174 

Charlotte 80 

Carleton 26 

Victoria  24 

(No  others  reported.)  304 

Travel : — ins.  outs. 

Per  I.  S.  S.  Line 15,571  14,431 

Per  St.  John  & Maine  Pailway 26,934  24,666 

(This  for  eleven  months  only.  Whole  returns  not  in.) 

For  1882 

St.  John  office 301 

Charlotte  130 

North  umber  land 12 

Eestigouche  4 

Victoria 25 

Carleton  92 

564 

(All  heard  from.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  returned  Candians.) 

Travel : — ins.  outs. 

Per  I.  S.  S.  Line 19,024  12,287 

Per  St.  John  & Maine  Eailway 25,958  31,777 

For  1883 

St.  John  office 367 

Other  inlets 257 

624 

Charlotte 112 

Carleton 116 

Victoria 29 

(Mostly  returned  Canadians.)  257 

Travel : — ins.  outs. 

Per  I.  S.  S.  Line  18,734  12,347 

Per  St.  John  & Maine  Eailway 11,655  13,347 


(Only  report  obtainable  from  St.  John  & Maine  Ey.  for  four  months — January  to  April.) 
For  1884 


St.  John  office 568 

Other  inlets  880 

1,448 

York  (including  McAdam  Junction) 500 

Charlotte  148 

Carleton 159 

Northumberland 50 

Victoria 23 

880 

(Of  this  880  a large  majority  were  Canadians  returned.) 

Travel : — ins.  outs. 

Per  I.  S.  S.  Line 13,555  8,176 


(Owing  to  change  of  St.  John  & Maine  to  N.  B.  Ey.  Co.,  could  not  get  any  returns — 

books  being  re-arranged.) 
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For  1885 : — 

St.  John  office..., 

Car  let  on  

Northum  berland 

Victoria 

Restigouche 

York 

Kent 

Sun bury  

Charlotte 


Travel : — ins. 

Per  I.  S.  S.  Line 14,340 


(No  returns  from  N.  B.  Ry.  Co.  this  year.) 


364 
. 191 

. 13 

. 65 

. 93 

. 500 

1 

. 14 

. 169 

1,420 

OUTS. 

12,671 


For  1886 

St.  John  office 
Other  inlets 

Northumberland 

Charlotte 

Carleton  

York 

Victoria 

Restigouche 

Westmoreland... 


377 

1,776 

2,154 

44 

239 

189 

1.150 

70 

12 

73 

1,777 


i 


Travel : — 

INS. 

OUTS. 

Per  I.  S.  S.  Line 

. 19,864 

14,303 

Per  N.  B.  Railway  Co 

. 15,178J 

17,629 

(For  eleven  months.) 

For  1887 

St.  John  office 

...  474 

Other  inlets 

...  1,269 

Albert  County 7 

Charlotte  120 

Carleton 218 

Northumberland 50 

Restigouche 80 

York 794 


1,743 


1,269 

This  exclusive  of  that  regularly  reported  at  the  different  Custom-houses,  and 
they  gave : for  1885,  992 ; 1886,  782. 

The  officer  from  Me  Adam  reports  going  to  and  from  the  United  States  yearly 
5,000  males  and  3,000  females. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  anything  more  if  wanted. 

Yours,  &c., 

S.  GARDNER. 

Labor  Commission, 

Now  in  Session,  St.  John,  N.B. 
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James  Lee,  Tile  Manufacturer  and  Brick-maker,  St.  John,  M.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  in  your  brick-yard  ? A.  I employ  about  fifty- 
two  hands  in  the  summer  season  ? 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  brick-makers  earn?  A.  They  earn  from  $1  to  $1.50  a 

day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  in  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours,  except  Saturday, 
which  is  one  hour  shorter. 

Q.  Do  these  men  do  any  moulding?  A.  We  do  not  employ  that  system  here; 
we  use  machinery  here. 

Q.  Would  these  men  that  you  say  earn  the  above  wages  be  the  men  who  tend 
the  machine  and  take  the  bricks  away  from  it  ? A.  Yes ; they  take  the  bricks 
away  and  put  them  up  for  burning. 

Q.  What  would  a man  receive  for  wheeling  to  the  machines  ? A.  He  would 
receive  about  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  Is  not  this  considered  to  be  the  hardest  work  in  your  yard  ? A.  It  is  hard 
work,  but  it  is  not  the  hardest. 

Q.  What  would  the  men  receive  who  do  the  racking  ? A.  They  receive  about 
$1.40  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  employed  in  your  yard  for  any  purposes  ? A.  We  have 
one  boy. 

Q.  What  does  he  attend  ? A.  He  puts  what  we  call  the  board  on  the  alley ; he 
puts  the  board  in  the  machine  and  receives  the  brick  and  puts  back  the  board  ; the 
board  weighs  about  six  or  seven  pounds.  This  boy  is  about  twelve  or  sixteen  years 
old,  generally.  He  may  stop  work  sometimes  for  a week  or  a day  during  the 
summer  season,  but  we  find  no  trouble  in  getting  a boy  when  he  leaves;  but  we  do 
not  want  any  boys  who  are  less  than  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  your  men  get  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  thousand  ? A.  By  the  day ; that 
is  the  brick-makers. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  tile-makers  ? A.  The  same  men  work  on  tiles 
that  work  on  brick. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  same  hours  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  burning  the  brick  do  the  men  receive  any  extra  pay  ? A.  They  get 
no  more. 

Q.  Do  the  same  men  work  in  the  day  and  at  night  tending  the  furnace  ? A.  The 
same  men  work  night  and  day.  Skilled  men  can  work  day  and  night,  and  desire  to 
do  so.  Some  of  those  who  make  the  kiln  of  bricks  prefer  to  burn  it  themselves. 

Q.  Have  you  any  trouble  about  getting  clay  for  making  bricks?  A.  We  have 
the  best  clay  in  this  country  for  making  bricks  ; we  have  the  best,  at  least,  this  side 
of  Eastport. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Do  you  lose  much  bricks  by  storm  in  the  fall  ? A.  We  lose  a great  many  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  by  reason  of  the  frost  coming.  One  year  I have  known  us  to  lose 
as  many  as  200,000  or  300,000  from  frost  striking  them  and  throwing  them  right 
down. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a market  for  your  bricks  outside  of  your  own  Province  ? A.  We 
do  in  JSTova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  ; we  make  the  bricks  for  the  building 
of  their  houses.  We  make  as  good  a brick  as  they  do  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts — - 
that  is,  red  brick;  but  we  sell  our  brick  around  our  own  Province  chiefly. 


Q.  Is  your  business  increasing*  ? A.  No ; it  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  two 

years. 

Q.  That  would  be  on  account  of  the  lire  of  18*77?  A.  Yes;  after  that  fire  we 
built  the  city  up  too  rapid,  and  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  foreigners,  and  of  course 
they  took  away  the  profits.  The  manufacturers  now  have  been  doing  very  little.  At 
that  time  the  duty  was  taken  off  the  raw  material  here,  and  that  allowed  a great 
deal  of  bricks  and  other  goods  to  come  here,  and  they  have  been  a drug  on  the  market 
since  then.  I know  that  a United  States  firm  sent  20,000,000  bricks  down  here  and 
they  were  sold  very  cheap,  and  our  vessels  not  being  very  busy  brought  them  for 
$2  per  thousand. 

Q.  How  do  your  bricks  made  in  this  Province  compare  with  those  manufactured 
in  others?  A.  Ours  are  cheaper  than  those  made  in  American  States,  and  eighteen 
of  our  bricks  make  a cubic  foot,  and  so  are  larger  and  better.  In  other  places  it  takes 
twenty  to  twenty-four  to  make  a cubic  foot  ; I should  say  twenty-two  would  be  a 
good  average. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  in  employing  the  skilful  help  that  you  require? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Have  your  men  been  with  you  long  ? A.  Some  of  them  have  been  with  us 
all  their  lives,  from  childhood,  and  some  of  their  children  are  now  with  us.  They  are 
all  experienced  hands. 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  you  find  the  men  in  your  employ  industrious  and  sober  ? A.  Yes  ; 
they  are  all  sober  men.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  them  that  go  off  on  a time  once 
in  a while,  but  taken  all  through  they  are  all  good,  sober  men. 

Q.  You  have  only  one  boy  at  work  in  your  yard  .?  A.  Only  one. 

Q.  You  have  no  apprentices  ? A.  We  have  taken  none  since  we  have  been  using 
machinery,  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  size  for  bricks  in  New  Brunswick  ? A.  There  is  no 
le'gal  size.  Our  bricks  are  18  by  2,  and  § by  3£.  Eighteen  of  them  make  a 
cubic  foot.  They  are  the  largest  made  in  this  Province,  but  I do  not  know  about 
outside  of  it — in  other  Provinces. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  your  men.  get  work  at  any  other  employment  during  the  winter  ? A. 
We  send  our  men  into  the  woods  to  cut  cordwood  for  us  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Does  this  work  keep  them  sufficiently  employed  during  the  winter  ? A.  It 
simply  helps  them  through. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  earn  at  it  ? A.  Some  of  them  can  cut  a cord  and  a 
half  a day. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  get  for  cutting  a cord?  A.  From  70  to  80  cents. 
Good  spruce  would  be  worth  80  cents;  sometimes  they  get  $1  for  cutting  it.  All 
they  earn  at  it  is  about  enough  to  keep  themselves  living  until  spring,  when  our  work 
opens  up. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  men  houses  of  their  own  ? A.  There  are  two  of  them  who 
have  houses  of  their  own. 

Q.  Have  they  acquired  them  from  their  own  earnings  ? A.  Yes  ; one  of  them  has 
been  the  acquirement  of  twenty  years’  work. 

Q.  What  kind  of  tiles  do  you  make  ? A.  In  speaking  of  tiles  I meant  the  large 
draining  tiles.  That  is  the  kind  we  make. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  glazed  sewer  pipes  made  in  New  Brunswick  ? A.  None. 
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Thomas  A.  Bankine  (T.  Bankine  & Sons,  Biscuits,)  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  your  present  business  ? A.  Our  establish- 
ment has  been  in  existence  since  1826.  We  date  from  that  time  our  present  location, 
but  my  father  started  business  in  St.  John  the  year  before. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  Our  present  help  is  about  thirty. 

Q.  Is  that  your  average  for  a year,  or  do  you  sometimes  employ  more  ? A.  We 
sometimes  employ  more. 

Q.  Ho  you  ever  employ  any  less  ? A.  Hot  very  often. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  call  your  average  ? A.  We  will  call  thirty  an  average, 
for  any  number  beyond  that  is  transient. 

Q.  What  number  of  skilled  men  have  you  among  these  thrity  ? A.  We  have  not 
more  than  perhaps  three  or  four  men  among  this  number  who  have  served  a regular 
apprenticeship. 

Q.  How  many  boys  do  you  employ  ? A.  The  number  I gave  you  included  the 
total  of  our  employes  up  to  last  June;  about  ten  of  that  number  are  boys. 

Q.  How  many  gilds  or  young  ladies,  according  to  their  ages,  do  you  employ  ? 
A.  There  would  be,  I suppose,  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  skilled  men  receive?  A.  The  highest  wage  of  our  men 
is  $2  a day. 

Q.  Is  that  an  average  for  your  skilled  men  ? A.  That  is  not  an  average,  for 
there  are  only  two  men  in  our  establishment  who  earn  those  wages. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  highest  wages  you  pay  ? A.  The  next  wage  below  that 
is  $1.60  a day. 

Q,.  Are  they  men  that  receive  those  rates  of  wages  ? A.  A man  gets  $1.60. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  hands  that  you  call  boys  ? A.  They  begin  at  25  cents 
a day. 

Q.  Ho  you  ever  take  on  apprentices  in  your  business  ? A.  We  have  taken  them  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  grade  of  wages  that  a person  after  serving  his  apprenticeship 
could  earn  in  a day — or,  what  would  he  earn  while  serving  his  time  ? A.  We  have 
one  of  those  boys  who  is  earning  $1.10  a day;  we  have  another  earning  $1  and 
another  earning  15  cents  a day.  Of  the  two  employes  at  $2,  one  is  one  of  our  own 
boys ; what  I mean  is,  that  he  served  his  time  with  us. 

Q.  Ho  these  boys,  as  a rule,  remain  with  you  after  they  serve  their  time  ? A. 
Some  of  them  do,  but  very  few. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  young  ladies  in  your  establishment?  A.  From 
40  to  50  cents  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  saleswomen  ? A.  We  have  one  behind  the  counter. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  for  those  employed  in  your  bakery  ? A. 
We  pay  them  as  I said  before. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  your  hands  supposed  to  work?  A.  Ten  hours  a day, 
and  in  winter  sometimes  less. 

Q.  Ho  you  ever  do  any  night  work  ? A.  Ho  ; we  sometimes  have  an  oven  full 
of  biscuits  after  regular  knocking-off  time,  but  the  man  who  tends  to  the  oven  gets 
extra  pay  for  tending  to  that  work.  When  he  has  an  oven  of  biscuit  to  tend  to  after 
hours  he  is  generally  paid  for  half  an  hour’s  work. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  all  the  biscuits  you  make  ? A.  Hew  Bruns- 
wick. Prince  Edward  Island  and  Hewfoundland.  We  sell  to  Hewfoundland,  but  very 
little  though. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  increasing?  A.  Trade  in  our  business  is  very  variable.  I will 
give  you  a demonstration  of  that,  by  giving  you  a list  of  our  consumption  of  flour 
for  the  past  eleven  years  : — 
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1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881, 
1882. 

1883, 

1884, 

1885, 

1886, 
1887, 


Brls. 

3,311 

4,320 

3,578 

5,014 

5,025 

7,059 

6,706 

5,736 

5,712 

5,355 

5,602 


Last  year  we  used  of  the  following  articles:  Sugar,  43  tons;  butter  and  lard,  51 
tons;  currants  and  raisins,  9 tons;  new  boxes,  12,760.  That  is  the  number  of  new 
boxes  we  used,  but  we  also  used  all  the  old  boxes  we  could  get. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  all  kinds  of  cakes  and  crackers  ? A. — Yes. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  from  captains  of  vessels  and  others,  as  to  the 
estimation  in  which  they  hold  Canadian  ship-bread  as  compared  with  what  they  get 
in  other  countries  ? A.  I cannot  answer  that  question  very  well,  but  I know  that 
in  former  years,  when  we  had  a line  of  vessels  called  the  Black  Ball  Line,  running 
between  here  and  Liverpool,  we  used  to  supply  them  with  bread  enough  to  bring 
them  back  here. 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  fnost  of  your  flour  ? A.  We  use  Canadian  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  north-western  flour  better  than  that  which  you  formerly  used  ? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  find  Manitoba  flour  to  be  the  best  ? A.  We  do  not  use  Manitoba  flour 
in  our  business ; its  use  is  confined  altogether  to  loaf  bread-makers. 

Q.  You  do  not  require  so  strong  a flour,  then  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  the  chief  market  tor  your  goods  ? A.  Hew  Brunswick. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  ship  goods  of  the  classes  you  make  to  foreign  countries  ? 
A.  That  would  depend  upon  whether  England  has  access  to  the  markets. 

Q.  Can  you  profitably  export  any  kind  of  bread  to  the  West  Indies  or  South 
America?  A.  We  could  not  compete  with  the  English  market ; we  could  not  compete 
against  free  sugar,  free  lard,  and  free  butter. 

Q.  Have  you  exclusive  control  of  your  own  markets — I mean  Hew  Brunswick  ? 
A.  Ho,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Q.  Where  does  your  competition  come  from  chiefly  ? A.  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Q.  Can  they  send  bread  down  here  and  sell  at  prices  that  you  are  compelled  to 
ask  ? A.  We  are  compelled  to  sell  at  their  prices  ; they  send  bread  down  here  and 
slaughter  it  at  lower  prices  than  they  get  in  their  own  market.  They  sell  at  a great, 
deal  lower  prices  than  they  get  for  the  same  article  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  night  work  in  your  factory  ? A.  Hone  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  standard  wages  paid  to  bakers  in  St.  John  ? A.  I have  no 
knowledge  of  what  wages  are  paid  to  bakers  in  other  establishments  outside  of  our  own. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  pay  40  to  50  cents  a day  to  your  girls?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  girls  in  your  employ  to  whom  you  pay  less  wages  ? A.  Ho. 
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Edwin  G.  Foster,  Tack  Manufacturer,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? A.  I am  a tack  and  nail  manufacturer. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  Forty  people  altogether. 

Q.  How  are  these  divided  up,  as  to  boys  and  girls  ? A.  One-third  are  young  men 
and  one-third  are  boys  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  under  eight  years  of  age  in  your  employ  ? A.  There  is 
one  boy  who,  I should  judge,  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  What  work  is  he  engaged  at  ? A.  At  the  grinding  machine. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  machinists  in  your  employ  ? A.  We  pay  them 
$12  a week. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  next  class,  ot  employes  ? A.  They  would  be 
what  you  call  machine  feeders,  and  they  would  earn  from  $6  to  $9  a week.  We  pay 
them  so  much  per  hundred. 

Q.  What  work  are  the  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  eugaged  at  ? A.  They 
attend  the  self-feeders  and  they  are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? A.  They  earn  from  $3  to  $5  and  $6  a week. 

Q.  As  these  boys  get  skilful  in  the  business  are  they  advanced  in  other  branches  ? 
A.  All  the  men  that  we  have  with  us  have  been  boys  in  our  employ  and  have  grown 
up  with  the  business. 

Q.  What  particular  lines  of  goods  do  you  make  ? A.  We  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  tacks,  shoe-nails,  finishing-nails  and  all  kinds  of  spikes  and  cut  nails. 

Q.  Ho  you  manufacture  any  bolts  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  simply  confine  yourself  to  nails  and  tacks  ? A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  female  employes  in  your  factory  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they  employed  at  ? A.  Packing  the  nails  and  tacks  in  papers  and 
boxes. 


Q.  Ho  they  make  the  boxes  ? A.  They  make  the  old  style  of  tack-box  but  not 
the  new  patent  boxes. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  these  females  employed  by  you  ? A.  I should  judge  that 
they  would  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? A.  From  $3  to  $6  a week. 

Q. — Are  your  hours  of  labor  the  same  all  the  year  round  ? A.  In  winter  they 
generally  make  eight  hours  or  so.  They  are  not  bound  by  any  particular  hours,  but 
are  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  are  the  ordinary  running  hours  of  your  factory  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Summer  and  winter  ? A.  In  summer  we  make  a good  deal  of  over-time.  We  I 
work  sometimes  three  nights  in  a week,  when  we  are  in  a great  hurry. 

Q.  Is  there  any  increase  of  payment  made  for  work  at  night — that  is,  higher 
than  when  working  in  the  day  time  ? A.  We  pay  them  the  same  rate  of  wages,  but 
they  seem  to  have  more  ambition  to  work  at  night,  and  earn  more  in  proportion  to 
time  than  in  the  day. 

Q.  When  you  are  working  night  work  what  time  are  the  hands  allowed  for 
meals  ? A.  Those  working  piece-work  take  whatever  time  they  choose. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  stop  the  machines  ? A.  We  do  for  about  twenty  minutes  when  I 
the  day  workmen  go  out  to  their  meals.  The  piece-workers  are  then  back  and  start 
to  work  again. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  that  your  industry  is  on  the  increase  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  plenty  of  demand  for  the  goods  you  make  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  send  any  goods  out  of  the  Province  of  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  Ho  you  send  any  of  your  goods  west  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign  manufacturers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  compete  with  the  nail  manufacturers  in  the  west?  A.— We  do  in  j 
our  own  Province ; our  output  is  consumed  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  so  we  do 
not  have  to  push  to  any  very  large  extent  for  a market. 


Q.  Do  you  manufacture  the  clubs-nail  ? A.  ]STo. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  tin  clubs  ? A.  ISTo. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  copper  clubs  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  all  sizes  of  copper  clubs  ? A.  Yes. 


James  Kennedy,  President  Phoenix  Coal  Company,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and 
Isworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  are  your  mines  situated  ? A.  Nova  Scotia. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  your  mines  ? A.  We  employ  150  hands-, 
at  present. 

Q.  How  many  hoys  are  in  your  employ  ? A.  There  are  about  eight  or  ten,  I 
should  think.  Of  cutters  we  have  seventy  or  eighty. 

Q.  These  are  ail  men,  I suppose  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  the  cutters  work,  as  a rule  ? A.  They  work  piece- 
work, and  they  generally  work  about  ten  hours. 

Q.  What  would  the  average  wages  of  the  cutters  be  ? A.  Some  of  them  are 
ihetter  men  than  others,  and  some  work  steadier.  I think  that  $1.50  would  be  about 
the  average,  although  some  of  them  make  over  $2  a day — that  is,  taking  the  wages 
by  the  month. 

Q.  Do  not  some  earn  a good  deal  less  than  $1.50  ? A.  Yes;  that  is  taking  them 
| by  the  month. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  unskilled  laborers  ? A.  We  have  about  forty  or  fifty, 
I suppose — that  is,  surface  men. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? A.  They  ought  to  earn  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

Q.  Are  they  constantly  employed  ? A.  They  will  be  after  this.  Our  mine  has. 
only  opened  in  connection  with  the  Intercolonial  Pailway  since  the  first  of  the  year.. 
Before  that  there  were  four  months  in  the  year  we  were  shut  down,  on  account  of 
navigation  being  closed.  On  this  account  we  could  not  reach  here  from  the- 
mines  from  December  to  April,  but  now  we  have  opened  a branch  line  of  railway 
from  the  mines  to  Maccan,  Nova  Scotia,  so  that  there  will  be  no  more  necessity  of 
the  men  losing  any  time,  and  they  will  have  steady  work  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  What  is  the  thickness  of  your  seam?  A.  It  is  about  6 feet;  half  way  up  the 
seam  there  is  a layer  of  clay  between.  The  seam  is  3J  and  2J-  feet  thick,  with 
a layer  of  clay  between.  The  layer  of  clay  is  1 foot. 

Q.  Do  your  men  have  plenty  of  room  to  work  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  the  branch  from  Maccan  into  the  Joggins  ? A.  About 
thirteen  miles. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  a grade  there  ? A.  There  is  only  one  place  where  there  is 
a grade,  after  passing  over  Biver  Hebert,  but  it  is  mostly  all  down  hill  from  the 
mines  to  Maccan  ; there  is  more  of  a grade  going  to  the  mine. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  houses  there  for  your  miners  ? A.  There  are. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  the  houses?  A.  We  own  most  of  the  houses — the 
company  does. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a profit  on  these  houses,  or  do  you  let  them  at  cost  ? A.. 

We  make  a small  rental  charge  for  them. 

Q.  What  would  be  an  average  rent  for  these  houses  ? A.  $2  to  $2.50  a month. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  cost  to  build  these  houses  ? A.  They  cost 
about  $300  for  a single  house;  some  of  the  double  houses  may  have  cost  $400  or  $660. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  each  tenement  of  a single  house,  or  half  of  a 
double  house  ? A.  In  a single  house  there  would  be  a kitchen,  and  a bedroom  or 
two ; in  fact,  I was  never  in  them. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  sizes  of  the  houses  over  all?  A.  JSTo;  for  I never  took 
the  dimensions  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q. — They  are  something  like  on  a straight  line  ? A.  I have  never  seen  the  inside 
of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about  them  ? A.  I never  heard  the 
people  complain  about  them;  the  sleeping  apartments  are  up-stairs. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  provisions  found  near  your  mine  or  do  you  send  for  them  from  a 
distance?  A.  We  get  them  mostly  from  St.  John. 

Q.  Then  they  are  dearer  than  they  are  in  St.  John  ? A.  JSTo ; in  the  summer 
they  go  up  by  schooner,  and  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  price  ; there  is  only 
a little  freight  added  on. 

Q.  Is  there  any  farming  community  around  you  ? A.  Yes;  there  is  a fine  farming 
country  all  around ; the  railway  branch  goes  through  a fine  country. 

Q.  Could  not  the  farmers  of  the  district  supply  you  with  the  provisions  you 
want  in  the  mine  ? A.  Yes  ; but  the  flour  is  drawn  from  St.  John  and  the  merchants 
of  St.  John  get  the  benefit  of  their  own  investment.  The  company  has  no  store  of 
their  own  at  the  mines.  The  men  opened  a store  there  last  fall,  which  they  run 
themselves  and  to  a certain  extent  they  buy  their  provisions  wholesale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  their  venture?  A.  I do  not;  I 
have  not  heard  ; it  has  not  been  going  long  enough  to  tell  much  with  certainty ; I 
know  they  buy  their  flour  by  the  car-load. 

Q.  Do  they  sell  their  provisions  only  to  stockholders  or  to  all  comers  ? A.  I think 
they  sell  to  all  comers. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  their  prices  are  lower  than  the  same  goods  can  be 
bought  in  the  local  stores  ? A.  I could  not  say,  for  I have  never  bought  anything 
from  them  myself  and  have  never  inquired  particularly  into  the  matter. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  have  carried  it  on  long  enough  to  know  whether  it  is 
a financial  success  ? A.  The  object  of  the  store  is  to  benefit  the  men.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  management  of  these  things  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  and  I cannot 
see  why,  if  it  is  well  managed,  it  should  not  pay ; but  it  has  not  been  long  enough  going 
to  form  an  idea  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  or  not. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ages  of  the  youngest  boys  employed  in  the  mines  ? A.  I 
suppose  about  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Q. — What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  Some  get  65  cents,  some  75  and  some  90 
cents  a day. 

Q.  Are  there  schools  situated  convenient  to  the  mine  ? A.  There  is  a school 
and  two  churches.  It  is  a good  school  ; a new  church  was  built  there  last  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  miners  anxious  to  get  their  boys  employed  in  the  mines  about  as 
quickly  as  they  can  do  so  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  anxious  to  get  them  employed  too  early  to  get  a good  common 
English  education  ? A.  I do  not  think  so,  because  work  of  that  kind  takes  quite  a 
lump  of  a boy  to  do  it.  We  have  no  use  for  children  of  tender  years  ; we  have  no 
use  for  children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  A boy  has  to  be  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  before  he  is  of  any  use  to  us. 

Q.  Do  the  children  get  as  good  an  education  as  the  average  of  children 
throughout  this  country  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a good,  prosperous  and  fairly  intelligent  community?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  it  promises  to  be  a very  prosperous 
community  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  output  is  increasing  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  the  most  of  your  coal  ? Since  the  opening  of  the  railway 
we  have  sold  to  the  Intercolonial  Bailway ; that  is  the  round  coal,  but  the  nut  coal 
wc  send  down  to  St.  John — some  goes  as  far  as  Quebec.  The  slack  coal  we  have  sold 


a good  lot  of  to  Mr.  Parks  for  his  cotton  mills,  and  to  others  in  St.  John  we  have  sold 
largely. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  not  these  men  who  buy  coal  from  you  in  St.  John  all  interested  in  the 
mine  ? A.  Mr.  Parks  has  no  interest  in  it. 


John  Thompson  (Messrs  Thompson  & Co.,  St.  John,  N.B..  Ship-owners  and 
Agents,)  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  Is  the  shipping  business  in  St.  John  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  It  is 
| decreasing. 

Q.  What  particular  kind  of  vessels  are  becoming  scarce  ? A.  The  large,  square- 
rigged  vessels — vessels  from  500  tons  and  upwards.  Of  course,  we  are  still  building 
some,  such  as  schooners  from  50  to  300  tons  (register).  I do  not  think  we  are  build- 
ing so  much  as  a few  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  the  aggregate  amount  of  freight  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  A.  We 
are  sending  more  to  the  TJ nited  States  than  five  years  ago,  but  our  export  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe  has  decreased  from  220,000,000  and  240,000,000 
| down  to  150,000,000  and  160,000,000;  probably  our  trade  is  not  more  than  two 
thirds  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago. 

Q.  That  would  be  annual  trade  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  steamers,  to  a large  extent,  taken  the  place  of  these  square-rigged  ships  ? 
A.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  Last  year  there  were  seventeen  or  eighteen  steamers 
came  here ; the  year  before  only  ten,  and  the  year  before  that  forty  or  fifty.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  the  prices  of  freight  have  decreased,  and  so  these  steamers 
iwill  not  come  here  if  they  can  get  freight  any  where  else.  Another  reason  for  the 
decrease  was  that  the  laborers’  association  increased  the  rate  of  wages  so  high  that 
these  steamers  would  not  come  here. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  question  of  labor,  to  what  cause  do  you  attribute  the  falling  of 
in  shipping  in  the  port  of  St.  John  ? A.  1 think  the  reason  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  Baltic  producing  such  large  quantities  of  deals.  The  second  reason  is  the 
opening  up  of  small  places  all  through  Nova  Scotia,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Quebec  from  which  deals  go  forward  to  the  old  country.  From  such  places  as  Pug- 
wash,  Baie  Yerte  and  other  small  places  in  Nova  Scotia,  large  quantities  of  deals  went 
last  year  to  the  old  country. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  trade  has  not  deci  eased,  but  that  it  is  spread  all  over 
the  country?  A.  I think  that  as  many  deals  go  forward  from  the  whole  Province  as 
ever,  but  not  from  St.  John. 

Y Q-  What  is  the  difference  between  Quebec  and  St.  John  ? A.  Quebec  ships 
more  timber  than  we  do  ; we  send  nothing  but  birch  and  pine  to  the  old  country, 

I while  they  send  all  kinds  of  wood.  I think  that  freights  from  Quebec  on  deals  rule 
I from  5s.  down  to  2s.  6d.  higher  than  ours. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 


Q.  That  is  a standard  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  difference  in  freight  make  the  vessels  prefer  to  come  to  St.  John 
I or  not?  A.  I think  vessels  would  prefer  to  come  here  rather  than  to  Quebec, as  our 
expenses  are  a little  less  than  theirs. 

Q.  What  is  a standard  of  Quebec  prices  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
a standard  on  250  tons. 

Q.  What  were  vessels  loaded  for  in  Quebec  last  season  ? A.  I could  hardly  tell 
you  ; I think  the  charge  in  Quebec  last  year  was  somewhere  about  $1.  I know  that 
a few  years  ago  we  paid  $1.75  for  stowing. 

Q.  On  steamers  ? A.  No;  sailing  vessels.  We  paid  $3.50  to  $5  for  laborers  on 
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steamers  three  years  ago  in  St.  John  ; that  was  for  a day  of  nine  hours.  Last  year  J 
the  laborers  reduced  the  price  on  steamers  to  $3. 

f"  Q.  Do  they  charge  more  on  steamers  than  sailing  vessels  ? A.  Yes.. 

Q.  Why  do  they  charge  more  to  load  deals  on  steamboats  than  on  sailing  ves-  | 

sels  ? A.  i think  a great  deal  of  it  is  due  to  prejudice.  The  laborers  say  that  a : 

steamer  comes  here  and  is  loaded  with  800,000  deals  in  eight  or  ten  days,  while  a sail-  i 
ing  vessel  would  be  three  week  in  loading.  They  also  claim  that  the  steamer  loads  . 
with  winches,  and  the  men  who  are  engaged  loading  her  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  I 
lives.  Two  men  were  killed  on  a steamer  last  year  by  being  knocked  down. 

Q.  Would  it  take  longer  to  handle  deals  on  a steamer  than  on  a sailing  vessel?  'j 

A.  The  steamers  take  a large  number  of  deals,  but  on  the  steamers  two  men  will  do  \ 

more  work  than  on  a sailing  vessel.  It  takes  double  the  number  of  men  to  load  a 
vessel  than  a steamer. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  a standard  on  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  ? A.  Last  year  the  price  for  loading  was  85  cents  a standard  for  sailing 
vessels  and  $1.25  for  steamers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  stow  vessels  by  contract  ? A.  Yes;  often. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  it  to  loading  by  the  day  ? A.  It  comes  to  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  ? A.  Oh,  it  is  about  the  same  thing ; it  depends  j 
upon  the  size  of  the  vessel  you  are  loading.  A vessel  that  is  loading  on  the  outside  1 
birth  may  cost  5 cents  more.  We  have  loaded  vessels  and  kept  the  time  of  the 
men,  and  it  cost  us  from  2\  to  5 cents  a standard  with  the  stevedore. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  men  complain  that  the  stevedores  got  more  than 
they  ought  to  out  of  the  business  of  loading  ? A.  They  do  on  steamers,  but  not  on 
sailing  vessels. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  in  St.  John  to  load  vessels  by  contract  ? A.  Some  merchants 
load  entirely  by  contract ; others  have  confidence  in  the  stevedore,  and  let  him  go 
on  and  do  the  work  as  best  he  can,  giving  him  $40  or  $50  for  loading.  He  pays  the 
men  and  they  keep  the  time.  Some  do  their  loading  by  contract  but  no  matter  how 
you  do  it  it  comes  to  pretty  near  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  I think  it  is  better  to 
pay  a good  A1  stevedore,  and  let  him  do  the  best  he  can. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  laborers  get  for  loading  deal  ? A.  $2.50  a day  on  sail  and 
$3  on  steam  ; from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  November  that  is  the  prevailing 
prices,  but  during  the  winter  months  it  is  $2  all  round. 

Q.  Why  are  less  wages  paid  for  that  work  in  winter  ? A.  Because  a good 
many  of  the  mills  are  shut  down,  and  the  hands  do  ship-work  during  that  season;.  I 
also,  because  the  fishing  is  poor,  and  many  fishermen  are  willing  to  load  ships. 

Q.  Are  these  men  as  capable  of  loading  a vessel  as  a regular  ship-laborer  ? A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  worth  the  same  amount  as  a skilled  laborer  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  work  is  more  trying  in  winter  than  in  summer  ? 
A.  It  is.  I know  they  work  less  hours  in  winter,  for  they  commence  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  finish  at  four,  and  in  summer  they  commence  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  finish  at  five. 

Q.  They  are  paid  for  three-quarter  time  in  winter,  then?  A.  They  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $2  a day.  I am  speaking  of  last  year,  because  that  was  the  first  time  the 
merchants  and  the  laborers  had  an  agreement  between  them.  Before  that  time  the 
laborers’  society  had  been  charging  $3.50  a day  in  winter,  and  sometimes  $5  in 
summer  on  steamers.  At  that  time  a majority  of  the  well-feeling  and  intelligent 
laborers  of  the  community  met  with  the  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and  agreed  that 
the  men  should  get  $3.50  in  summer  and  $2  in  winter.  That  agreement  is  still  in  i 
force,  and  the  laborers  are  better  satisfied  than  they  were  before. 

Q.  Do  you  think  $3  a day  too  much  for  loading  steamers,  considering  the 
risk  that  is  run  ? A.  The  laborers  reduced  the  rate  on  steamers  $2  a day,  reducing 
it  from  $5  to  $3,  and  only  reduced  the  rate  on  sailing  vessels  50  cents.  I understand 
that  the  feeling  among  the  laborers  was  that  they  ought  to  charge  on  steamers. 
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40  cents  an  hour ; that  would  be  $3.60  a day  ; but  they  decided  to  leave  it  the  same  as 
! last  year.  There  was  a strong  feeling'  among  some  of  the  laborers  to  raise  it  to 
40  cents  an  hour,  but  they  finally  agreed  to  let  it  rest  at  last  year’s  prices. 

Q.  Then,  during  the  summer  season  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
rates  of  wages  here  and  Quebec  ? A.  Not  much. 

By  Mr.  I\  erwin  : — 

Q.  Is  there  an  agreement  to  this  effect  between  the  laborers  and  the  ship- 
owners ? A.  There  has  been  since  last  season,  but  that  was  the  first  season  they 
had  an  agreement. 

By  Mi*.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  merchants  in  St.  John  are  owners  or  part  owners  of  steamers  ? 
A.  There  are  no  steamers  owned  in  St.  John — that  is,  ocean  steamers. 

Q.  I see  that  it  costs  less  to  load  ships  than  steamers.  Hid  that  idea  come  from 
the  merchants  or  from  the  men  ? A.  From  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  merchants  in  St.  John  own  ships?  A.  I think  almost  every 
family  owns  more  or  less  in  sailing  ships.  The  feeling  among  the  laborer’s  society, 
and  1 think  it  went  throughout  the  entire  community,  was  that  the  rate  for  loading 
ships  should  be  lower  than  for  steamers,  and  that  any  advantage  that  could  be  given 
should  be  thrown  in  favor  of  the  ships. 

Q.  Hid  the  laborers  acquiesce  in  this  high  rate  for  steamers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  Partly  because  it  took  less  time  to  load  the  steamer 
and  partly  because  it  was  more  dangerous. 

Q.  Is  it  harder  to  load  a steamer  than  a sailing  vessel  ? A.  They  do  not  drive 
, them  so  hard  on  a sailing  vessel  as  on  a steamer ; that  is,  the  laborers. 

Q.  The  loading  of  deals  is  $1.25  a standard  on  the  steamer  and  85  cents  on  the 
sailing  vessel.  Who  gets  that  charge  ? A.  The  stevedore  has  that;  he  gets  more  in 
proportion  than  any  other  men. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  steamers  to  do  your  tugging  ? A.  We  have  our  own  tug,  and 
we  tell  the  captain  of  it  to  go  on  and  do  the  work,  and  we  pay  him  for  his  services. 
With  others,  we  make  a contract  for  doing  the  work.  We  paid  85  cents  on  a contract 
last  year.  Last  year  vessels  were  loaded  as  low  as  65  and  steamers  as  low  as  85  cents. 

Q.  The  total  amount  that  is  put  down  to  the  credit  of  the  ship  for  labor  the 
stevedore  makes  out  of  it  ? A.  Yes;  unless  he  gets  it  out  of  the  captain.  When  a 
steamer  comes  in  port  the  broker  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  stevedore  goes  to 
the  steamer  and  makes  his  own  bargain  with  the  captain.  A steamer  pays  $2.25 
sometimes  ; I know  that  was  the  case  some  two  years  ago,  and  the  captain  may  get 
a shave  off  of  that,  as  the  case  turns  out  to  be.  At  the  present  time  the  rate  is 
$1.25  or  $1.50. 

Q.  In  working  for  an  outside  stevedore  are  the  men  always  sure  of  getting  their 
I money  ? A.  The  stevedores  are  members  of  the  laborers’  association.  The  positions 
here  are  peculiar.  The  merchants  have  promised  to  give  the  men  the  wages  they 
ask  for.  There  was  no  complaint  made  last  year  of  any  injustice  being  done,  but 
before  that  time  although,  the  rate  nominally  was  $3  on  sailing  vessels  and  $5  on 
steamers,  still  the  laborer  often  had  to  work  for  less  money,  sometimes  15  cents 
to  $1  lower  than  the  standard  price,  and  that  is  why  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
laborers  approved  of  an  arrangement  being  made  between  them  and  the  merchants. 
Formerly  the  laborer  did  not  always  get  his  $5  a day,  for  he  had  sometimes  to  pay  a 
rebate  to  the  stevedore. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  more  information  ? A.  The  feeling  of  the  port  of  St. 
John  is  that  we  are  losing  our  business.  Agents  who  used  to  charge  $6  are  now 
charging  $3  to  load.  They  had  a meeting  amongst  themselves,  and  their  combina- 
tion was  broken  up ; agents  or  owners  will  now  undertake  the  tow  for  half  the  rate 
they  would  last  year.  The  wharf  owners  had  a combination,  too,  and  put  the  rates 
a — 5* 
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up  high ; blit  some  of  the  wharf  owners  thought  that  the  rates  charged  were  too 
much,  and  consequently  they  reduced  the  rates  of  wharfage  one-half.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is,  that  the  expenses  *of  a vessel  in  St.  John  which  a couple  of  years  ago, 
were  $2.25  a standard,  are  now  reduced  to  $1.50. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  many  steamers  come  to  St.  John  in  the  summer  ? A.  We  had  seventeen 
last  year,  outside  of  the  Furness  and  Donaldson  lines.  The  Furness  Line  is  a regular 
line  of  steamers  to  the  place,  and  is  subsidized. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  Bed  Star  Line  of  steamers  here  in  summer  ? A.  They  do 
not  come  here  in  the  summer.  The  Furness  Line  comes  here  all  the  year  round. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  it  have  a tendency  to  create  good  feeling  for  the  merchants  and  ship 
laborers  to  meet  and  arrange  matters  ? A.  Yes  ; they  looked  upon  one  another  as 
trying  to  do  their  best  to  benefit  the  community. 

Q.  Do  the  merchants  pledge  themselves  to  employ  no  men  outside  the  Ship- 
laborers’  Union  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  do  the  stevedores  generally  pursue  that  course  ? A.  They  have  got  to, 
because  the  merchants  agreed  to  employ  no  stevedore  who  will  not  engage  the 
union  men ; therefore,  they  must  carry  out  the  agreement  with  the  merchants  or 
\_they  will  never  be  employed  again.  These  rates  for  steamers  only  apply  to  trans- 
Atlantic  ones  and  large  sailing  vessels.  Any  one  can  go  on  and  load  a schooner. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  average  earnings  of  a ship-laborer  in  the  port  of 
St.  John  ? A.  Some  of  them  claim  that  they  get  about  $300  a year ; some  skilled 
men  can  earn  $400,  and  some  go  down  as  low  as  $225,  but  $300  would  be  a fair  average 
nil  round. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  items  in  the  ship’s  disbursements  that  ought  not  to 
be  there?  A.  That  might  be  in  the  stevedore’s  bill  for  extra  work,  such  as  trimming 
and  ballasting. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  for  discharging  a general  cargo  ? A.  Do 
you  mean  by  steam  or  sail? 

Q.  By  steam  ? A.  I could  not  answer  that  question  thoroughly ; but  for  sailing 
vessels  the  cost  of  discharging  coal  is  15,  17  and  20  cents  a ton  in  the  winter  and 
23  and  24  cents  in  summer. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  percentage  and  brokerage?  A.  It  is  not'  more  than  1J 
per  cent.,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  high  as  5 per  cent.  The  5 per  cent,  is  divided  into 
thirds — one-third  to  the  vessel,  one-third  to  the  broker  and  one-third  to,  the  stevedore. 

Q.  Is  there  much  competition  here  now  among  the  brokers  ? A.  There  is  a good 
feeling  now  between  them. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  are  port  charges  here  ? A.  They  are  about  $1.50  a ton  on  sailing 
vessels.  If  you  take  the  inward  and  outward  pilotage,  discharging,  towing  and 
wharfage,  you  will  find  it  comes  to  about  $1.50.  That  does  not  include  shipping  a crew. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  the  charge  for  discharging  bituminous  coal  the  same  as  for  anthracite  ? 
A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  be  any  less,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tide,  than  it  is  now  ? A.  I j 
think  so  ; they  could  then  work  the  vessel  more  advantageously,  for  she  would  then 
be  high,  where  they  could  load  her  more  easily. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  the  amount  they  carry  on  a vessel  in  St.  John  ? A. 


There  is  a deck-load  law,  which  commences  on  the  1st  of  October  and  ends  the  11th 
March.  You  can  then  carry  4 feet  of  deals  on  deck,  and  after  that  you  can  put  on 
whatever  you  like. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  many  in  St.  John  go  abroad  to  seek  custom — many  ship  agents  ? A.  Yery 
seldom ; some  time  ago,  when  the  steam  tramps  came  over  here,  some  of  our  folks 
went  across  to  England  to  get  the  vessel,  but  they  never  go  to  the  States.  There  are 
very  few  vessels  building  here  now,  and  each  man  has  his  own  friend,  to  whom  he 
generally  sends  his  ships  and  allows  him  to  look  after  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  no  wooden  ships  are  built  here  now?  A.  Because  of 
iron  sailing  and  steamships,  which  are  being  produced  much  more,  chiefly.  They  do 
three  and  a-halt  times  as  much  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  wooden  and  iron  ships  when  ready  for 
sea  ? A.  The  wooden  ship  could  be  built  at  a cost  of  £8  ready  for  sea  and  the  iron 
ship  would  cost  £9  to  £10.  I suppose  that  in  Liverpool  and  in  G-lasgow  an  iron  ship 
would  cost  £10,  while  on  the  east  coast  of  England  you  could  get  one  built  for 
£8.  10s.  or  £9. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q. — That  is  per  ton  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q. — Do  the  iron  ships  carry  as  much  as  a wooden  vessel  of  the  same  capacity  ? 
A.  The  wooden  vessel  would  carry  more. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Does  the  increase  in  the  building  of  iron  have  a tendency  to  do  away  with 
caulkers  and  riggers  in  the  port  ? A.  All  shipping  agents  look  upon  the  shipping  in 
St.  John  as  being  used  up.  I do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a large  square-rigged 
vessel  built  again  in  St.  John ; a man  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so.  The  employment 
for  ship-carpenters  and  caulkers  is  dying  out.  The  only  employment  they  can  get 
now  is  in  repairing  ships,  much  of  which  work  is  done  in  St.  John  just  now,  a great 
many  ships  coming  here  for  repairs  since  the  port  charges  were  lowered. 

By  Mi*.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  the  iron  ship  compete  with  the  wooden  ship  in  the  carrying  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ? A.  We  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  iron  ships  if  it  were  not 
for  the  steamers,  as  the  insurance  companies  give  us  the  preference. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  carrying  capacity  of  an  iron  vessel  as  compared  with  a wooden 
ship  of  the  same  measurement  ? A.  Our  wooden  vessels  carry  more.  Take  the 
exports  from  San  Francisco  as  showing  the  quantity  shipped  by  the  iron  and  wood 
sailing  vessels,  and  you  will  find  that  the  wooden  ship  carries  by  far  the  most.  They 
are  the  more  buoyant,  and  they  carry  seven  and  a-half  times  more  than  the  American 
shipping  vessel — that  is,  our  wooden  ships  carry  more  than  the  American  ones.  Their 
ships  are  built  of  oak  and  ours  are  built  of  spruce,  and  ours  are  therefore  more  light ; 
but  the  iron  steamers  being  built  every  year,  and  with  all  the  latest  improvements, 
such  as  exhaust  engines,  where  you  use  your  coal  over  and  over  again,  are  our 
greatest  competitors ; so  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  run  them  out.  In  fact,  the  day 
for  wooden  ships  is  about  played  out ; it  is  only  a question  of  two  or  three  years. 
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Gilford  Flewelling  (G.  & G.  Flewelling,  Box  and  Match-makers),  St.  John. 
H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  classes  of  matches  do  you  make  ? A.  Card  matches  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  In  the  winter  seventy-five  to  eighty, 
and  in  summer  ninety  to  one  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  would  be  men  ? A.  Three-quarters  of  them. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  girls  or  women  ? A.  Generally  ten  girls. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  many  boys  ? A.  The  rest  would  be  boys — about  ten  or 
twelve  ; but  we  never  have  many  boys. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  ages  ? A.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old. 
We  very  seldom  have  young  boys. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  boys  be  able  to  earn  when  they  begin  work  ? A.  We 
usually  give  them  from  $2  to  $3  a week. 

Q.  What  wages  would  the  girls  receive  when  they  begin  ? A.  It  is  all  piece- 
work with  them. 

Q.  What  would  they  average  when  they  begin  ? A.  It  would  not  be  over 
15  cents  a day. 

Q.  When  she  has  been  to  work  five  or  six  years  what  would  she  earn  ? 
A.  From  60  cents  to  $1  a day,  according  to  the  nimbleness  of  her  fingers. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest  wages  you  give  to  unskilled  men  ? A.  To  the  man  that 
carries  the  lumber  we  give  $1  a day. 

Q.  And  what  do  your  skilled  men  earn  ? A.  They  earn  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a 
day ; some  get  $2. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  boys  in  nailing  up  boxes  ? A.  Ho;  men  altogether.  We  find 
it  cheaper  to  employ  skilled  men  for  nailing  boxes,  as  we  get  more  and  better  work 
from  them. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  matches,  mostly  ? A.  In  this  Province  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  some  small  quantity  in  Bermuda  and  Cuba. 

Q.  Who  are  your  principal  competitors  in  the  West  Indies  ? A.  I do  not  know 
anything  about  who  they  are  ; I only  know  that  when  we  receive  the  orders  that 
we  ship  the  goods. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  special  efforts  to  increase  your  trade  ? A.  Ho  special 
effort. 

Q.  Ho  you  meet  with  much  competition  from  Ontario  ? A.  Ho ; only  from 
Quebec. 

Q.  Ho  any  matches  come  down  here  from  Hull?  A.  They  are  all  the  time 
coming  into  this  market  and  Halifax. 

Q.  Ho  your  hands  remain  with  you  pretty  constantly  ? A.  Yes  ; quite 
constantly. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  any  of  them  purchase  houses  for  themselves  ? A.  Several 
of  them  have  bought  land  and  built  for  themselves. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  they  have  paid  for  these  houses  out  of  their  wages  ? A.  They 
had  no  other  way  of  paying  for  them.  Some  of  them  are  paid  up  and  some  are  not. 

Q.  Is  your  trade  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of 
increase  duiing  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences  for  men  and  women  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a system  of  fines  in  your  factory  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  good  protection  against  fire,  or  have  you  fire-escapes  for  your 
operatives  in  case  of  fire  ? A.  Our  match  factory  is  a one-story  building,  and  it  has 
a door  on  both  sides.  Our  box  factory  is  joining,  and  it  is  a two-story  building. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  there  good  ventilation  to  your  factory,  or  are  your  operatives  subjected  to 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  ? A.  We  have  good  ventilation  ; we  have  a blast  from  a fanner 
that  keeps  a good  circulation  in  the  room  and  drives  all  the  fumes  away. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  your  match-room  separate  from  the  other  part  of  your  factory  ? A.  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  boxes  do  you  make?  A.  Every  kind  of  packing  boxes 
required,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

Q.  Do  you  make  onion  boxes?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  them  ? A.  In  Bermuda. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  them  there  altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  very  largely  there  ? A.  Fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  a year. 

Q.  What  kind  of  wood  is  the  onion  box  made  of?  A.  Spruce  and  fir. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  pay  box-makers  by  the  day  or  piece  ? A.  Chiefly  by  the  day. 

Q.  How  much  do  box-makers  receive  by  the  day?  A.  We  have  very  few  who 
make  less  than  $1  a day  ; some  $1.25  to  $1.50.  As  I have  said,  we  employ  skilled  labor 
in  mostly  every  department,  as  we  find  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end  ; they  give  us  more 
labor  and  better  work  for  our  money. 

Q.  Is  your  nailing  done  by  hand  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  machinery  you  use  ? A.  The  planer  is  imported. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  match  machinery  ? A.  Manufactured  it  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  hoid  patents  on  your  machinery?  A.  Yes;  we  have  two  or  three 
patents  in  match  machinery. 

5’;  Q-  Are  they  used’any  where  else?  A.  We  have  sold  them  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
Maine. 

Q.  Are  your  employes,  as  a general  rule,  healthy — do  they  feel  any  deleterious 
influence  from  the  sulphur  ? A.  I don’t  think  so  ; we  have  had  no  cases  of  complaint ; 
I think  our  hands  are  generally  healthy. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  your  dippers  been  with  you?  A.  We  have  one,  and  he  has 
been  with  us  fourteen  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  him?  A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a day;  I 
mean,  he  gets  about  that — he  works  piece-work. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  man  who  mixes  the  ingredients  ? A.  The  dipper  does 
that ; the  helping  is  done  by  another  party. 


Frank  Lane,  Cabinet-maker,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Tell  us  the  wages  of  cabinet-makers  in  St.  John?  A.  From  six  dollars  to 
$10  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  average  between  $6  and  $10  a week  ? A.  About  $8. 

Q.  Do  cabinet-makers  find  constant  employment  at  that  rate  of  wages  all  the 
year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  demand  for  cabinet-makers  here  beyond  the  supply  ? A.  Ho  ; 
not  that  I know. 

Q.  You  think  there  are  quite  enough  men  here  to  fill  any  vacancies  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day,  except  Saturday,  when  it 
is  nine. 

Q.  Do  you  work  piece-work  or  day  work  ? A.  Day  work  in  the  shop  I am  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  the  practice  to  let  chair-work  out  at  piece-work  ? A.  It 
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was  in  the  factory  where  I worked  three  or  four  years  ago — that  was  common 
chair-work ; parlor  chair-work  is  by  day’s  work,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  by  piece- 
work. The  factory  I am  in  has  stopped  piece-work. 

Q.  Do  they  take  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  boys  serve  ? A.  There  is  no  real  stated  time,  but 
four  years,  I think,  is  allowed. 

Q.  Do  the  boys,  as  a rule,  stay  their  time  out  ? A.  We  have  not  had  any  lately ; 
formerly  some  did,  and  some  did  not  stay  their  time  out. 

Q.  What  wages  do  apprentices  get  ? A.  It  starts,  I think,  at  $2  or  $1.50 — I 
started  at  $1.50. 

Q.  Does  it  increase  every  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Half  a dollar  a week  each  year  ? A.  That  was  the  first  agreement,  and  then 
it  was  changed.  I think  it  was  50  cents  a week  till  the  last  year,  when  the  rise  was  $1. 

* Q.  Do  these  young  men,  when  they  finish  their  time,  generally  stay  in  St. 
John  ? A.  Ho  ; chiefly  they  go  away;  some  return  and  some  stay  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  those  who  go  away  return  and  settle  ? A.  Ho  ; I 
think  the  majority  stay  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  principally  go  to ? A.  To  the  United  States;  I 
never  heard  of  any  going  to  the  upper  provinces,  except  one. 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  in  your  factory  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  special  men  for  the  machines  ? A.  Yes ; two  or  three  men  run 
the  machinery,  but  then,  sometimes,  when  there  would  not  be  enough  work  for 
bench-hands,  perhaps  one  of  them  would  help  on  the  machinery. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  earnings  of  those  men  are  ? A.  I should  say  a little 
more  than  the  bench-hands. 

Q.  Are  boys  put  to  work  on  the  machines  ? A.  On  some  machines. 

Q.  What  ages  are  the  youngest  boys  put  to  work  on  the  machines  that  you 
have  known  of?  A.  I should  say  about  fifteen — that  is,  on  machines  we  call 
dangerous. 

Q.  Are  boys  ever  put  to  run  shapers — that  is,  moulders  ? A.  That  work  is  left 
for  the  men. 

Q.  You  consider  that  machine  a very  dangerous  one  ? A.  It  is  considered 
dangerous,  because  it  is  one  of  the  machines  that  men  get  cut  on. 

Q.  Have  you  a sand-paper  machine  in  your  shop  ? A.  Ho  ; not  now,  but  when 
they  had  a larger  establishment  they  had  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  appliance  for  carrying  the  dust  of  the  sand- 
paper machine  away  ? A.  I heard  there  was  one  here  in  one  of  the  mills. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  dangerous  machines  protected  in  any  way  ? A.  I heard  there  was 
protection  for  the  moulder,  but  I have  never  seen  it. 

Q,.  Are  the  men  paid  weekly  or  monthly?  A.  Weekly. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  wages  held  back  ? A.  Yes  ; there  is. 

Q.  How  much  ? A.  One  amount  one  week  and  perhaps  a different  amount  the 
next.  When  a person  to  whom  money  is  owing  leaves  the  factory  he  does  not  get 
it  right  otf ; he  has  to  call  several  times  for  it  before  he  gets  it.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a rule  in  every  shop ; I speak  of  my  own. 

Q.  Supposing  a man  is  discharged,  is  he  not  paid  up  to  the  time  that  he  is 
discharged  ? A.  Well,  he  would  be,  if  there  was  not  any  back  money  owing  to  him; 
but  I do  not  know  a case,  and  therefore  cannot  speak. 

Q.  If  a man  wishes  to  leave,  is  he  supposed  to  give  notice  ? A.  There  is  no  set 
time,  that  I know  of,  though  the  boss  might  expect  a notice  out  of  fairness  ; but 
sometimes  men  are  discharged  at  short  notice. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  apprentices  are  turned  out  as  journeymen  in  the 
year,  in  the  cabinet-makers’  business,  in  this  city — the  average  number  ? A.  Ho  ; 
I cannot. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  a certain  number  of  apprentices  to  a certain  number  of 
journeymen  ? A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  The  cabinet-makers  have  not  any  organization  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  wood-turners  receive  here  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  stated  wages  ; wood-turning  has  been  done  by  piece  in  some  places. 

Q.  Is  it  generally  done  by  piece-work?  A.  In  the  factory  I work  in  it  is  not, 
because  there  is  not  enough  work  of  that  kind  to  give  it  out. 

Q.  You  are  no.  able  to  say  what  a turner  would  earn  ? A.  No. 

Q.  What  would  furniture-hnishers  receive  per  week  ? A.  It  is  all  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  finisher  ; it  would  average  $8  or  $9  a week. 

Q.  And  upholsterers  ? A.  I cannot  speak  from  experience,  only  from  hearsay, 
that  he  would  get  higher  than  $10  or  $11 ; I am  not  acquainted  with  those  branches 
of  the  trade,  either  finishing  or  upholstering. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  journeymen  in  your  shop  are  working  for  $6  a week  ? A.  One. 

Q.  Is  he  an  average  skilled  hand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  working  at  $7  ? A.  None  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Many  at  $8  ? A.  I cannot  speak  positively ; I should  judge  there  would  be 
about  three  at  $8  or  $9  ; I did  not  know  their  wages. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fixed  sum  which  you.  would  look  to  as  being  about  a fair  average 
sum  which  a good,  fair  cabinet-maker  would  expect  to  receive  ? A.  Nine  dollars, 

I think. 


John  McMurkery,  Cabinet-maker  and  Finisher,  St.  John,  N.B.,  called  and  sworn- 
By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Part  of  it. 

Q.  Which  portion  did  you  hear  ? A.  Where  he  was  talking  about  the  finishers’ 
wages. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  about  the  wages  of  finishers?  A.  Yes;  he 
is  about  right. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  his  statement  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  comfortable  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  kept  nice  and  warm  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes ; pretty  warm.  It  is  a 
pretty  large  shop,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  it  warm ; but  in  winter  it  is  warm  enough 
to  finish  in. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  work  on  holidays  ? A.  No  ; unless  something  came  in  urgent. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  in  the  shop  ? A. — Three. 

Q.  Three  first-class  hands  ? A.  No ; there  is  an  apprentice  and  two  finishers — 
that  is,  in  winter;  there  are  more  there  in  summer. 

Q.  How  many  upholsterers  have  you  ? A.  Two,  I think. 

Q.  What  class  of  furniture  do  you  mostly  make  ? A.  Parlor  suites ; we  furnish 
all  kinds. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  wood  do  you  mostly  make  them  from?  A.  All  classes  of 
wood — there  is  pine,  ash,  birch,  walnut  and  mahogany. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  with  the  firm  you  are  working  now  for  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  your  time  ? A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  there  all  the  time  since  ? A.  Yes. 
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John  Miller,  Cabinet-maker,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  JDo  yon  work  in  the  same  concern  as  the  other  witnesses  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  their  statements  all  through  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  their  evidence  as  regards  the  rate  of  wages,  and  things  of 
that  kind  ? A.  In  regard  to  cabinet-makers  I do. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  ? A.  Mine  dollars  a week. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  concern  ? A.  Ten  years  in  April. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  yonr  time  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  regard  to  this  machinery,  is  all  the  belting,  &c.,  protected,  so  as  to  secure  \ 
the  men  from  accidents  ? A.  All  the  belting  is  secured  from  accidents,  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  there  ? A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ? A.  One  was  a splinter  which  flew  from  a 
**  saw  and  stuck  in  a man’s,  hand,  and  another  man  lost  a joint  from  his  little  finger. 

Q.  What  machine  was  he  at  work  on  ? A.  A buzz-planer. 

Q.  Was  if  through  carelessness  in  any  way  ? A.  There  have  been  a good  many 
accidents  in  the  factory  we  work  in,  on  buzz-planers ; they  are  generally  dangerous 
to  work  on. 

Q.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  guard  against  accidents  on  buzz-planers  ? A.  It  is  I 
principally  the  man’s  own  self  that  has  to  guard  against  them. 

Q.  Was  it  from  any  neglect  of  his  own,  or  did  anything  go  wrong  ? A.  I could  not  J 
say  whether  it  was  any  neglect  of  his  own  or  not;  the  piece  of  wood  he  was  working  s 
at  the  time  was  about  8 feet  long  and  18  inches  wide,  and  there  was  a hard  spot  I 
in  the  wood  and  it  kicked  back. 

By  Mr.  Carson: — 

Q.  Is  a buzz-planer  necessarily  a very  dangerous  machine  ? A.  It  is  considered  1 
dangerous ; of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  dangerous  if  a man  has  plenty  of  time  to  ;i 
work  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  with  your  moulding  machines  ? A.  There  has  i 
been  none  since  we  were  where  we  are  now. 

Q.  Is  it  an  iron  bed  ? A.  A wood  bed. 

Q.  Has  it  any  guard  to  it?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  there  a man  employed  specially  to  run  that  machine?  A.  One  man  does  j 
all  the  moulding  for  us. 

Q.  Are  there  any  guards  on  the  buck-saws  ? A.  Ho ; with  the  saws  we  use  we 
could  not  have  guards  very  well  ; they  would  be  dangerous. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  You  said  that  the  planing  machine  is  not  dangerous  if  a man  had  plenty  of 
time — are  they  pushed  for  time  on  those  machines?  A.  On  the  buzz-planer  they 
are  not,  except  they  are  short  pieces ; if  it  is  very  small  stuff,  and  jointy,  that  makes  it 
dangerous.  We  are  never  pushed  for  time  ; we  always  take  our  time  over  the  machines.  !i 

Q.  If  a man  meets  with  an  accident*  and  is  laid  up  for  some  time  do  his  wages 
go  on  ? A.  1 never  knew  of  any  wages  to  go  on  since  we  have  been  where  we  are  now. 

Q.  If  a man  goes  off  on  a holiday  are  his  wages  deducted  for  that  day?  A.  Yes.  1 


Henry  Frederickson,  Foreman  in  Cigar  Factory,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn.  J 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  many  hands  employed  in  your  factory?  A.  We  have  employed 
thirty-eight  to  forty  mostly  all  of  the  winter. 

Q.  Are  those  all  men  ? A.  Ho;  we  have  six  journeymen  in  the  shop, 

Q. — 'How  many  apprentices  ? A.  The  rest  are  apprentices  and  girls  working  at 
the  tfade. 


Q.  Would  that  be  only  six  journeymen  out  of  the  forty  hands  altogether — are 
the  rest  all  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  these  apprentices  serve  before  they  learn  the  trade  ? A.  The 
boys  serve  three  years. 

Q.  And  the  girls  ? A.  They  do  not  have  any  special  time ; they  leave  when 
they  choose. 

Q.  Do  the  girls  become  proficient  as  cigar-makers  ? A.  As  a rule,  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  can  make  as  good  a cigar  as  a man  ? A.  Ho ; they 

cannot. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  handwork  ? A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  What  ages  are  those  apprentices  taken  at  ? A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  Hone  under  fourteen  ? A.  Ho;  we  have  none  to  our  knowledge  under  fourteen. 

Q.  Amongst  those  forty  do  you  include  the  stemmers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  ? A.  Perhaps  four  or  five. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  earnings  of  a journeyman  cigar-maker  for  a week  ? 
A.  According  to  the  man’s  fastness. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  ? A.  Eight  or  nine  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  make  as  much  as  $12  or  $14  a week  ? A.  Yes ; a good  many 

|of  them  do ; it  is  all  piece  work,  and  so.it  is  pretty  hard  to  say  what  they  make  in  the 
run  of  a year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  women  make  ? A.  We  have  two  girls  there  who  can  make 
from  $5  to  $6  a week. 

Q.  What  do  the  others  get  that  are  doing  day  work  ? A.  The  wages  vary  from 
$2,  $2.50  and  $3.00. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  of  them  earn  less  than  $3  ? A.  The  last 
that  came  on — then  we  advance  them  as  they  are  able  to  make  a cigar. 

Q.  What  wages  do  boys  get  the  first  year  ? A.  We  advance  them  according  to 

their  ability ; some  make  only  $1  for  the  first  year  a week,  and  there  are  others 
would  get  $2,  $2.50  and  $3. 

Q.  Do  they  work  at  day-work  or  piece-work  ? A.  Day-work. 

Q.  Out  of  these  forty,  how  many  are  hand-workers — that  is,  make  cigars  by  hand  ? 
A.  Five. 

Q.  The  others  work  moulds  ? A.  Yes;  they  work  on  different  moulds ; it  is 
nearly  the  same  as  hand-work. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  wages  the  packers  earn  ? A.  One  of  them,  I think,  gets 
$3  and  the  other  $5  a week. 

Q.  Are  journeymen  cigar-makers  paid  for  imperfectly-made  cigars  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  When  cigars  are  imperfectly  made  who  is  it  that  takes  them  or  culls  them 
out  of  the  men’s  work — for  instance,  if  a man  makes  fifty,  and  five  are  imperfect,  who 
is  the  judge  ? A.  The  foreman  would  be  the  judge. 

Q.  Are  such  cigars  worked  over  again,  or  what  becomes  of  them  ? A.  They  are 
taken  down  and  worked  over  again  if  it  is  possible ; it  is  not  often  we  have  imperfectly- 
made  cigars. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  The  men  who  earn  from  $12  to  $14  a week,  are  they  employed  on  high-class 
cigars  ? A.  Hot  necessarily  so. 

Q.  How  much'  a thousand  do  they  receive?  A.  Different  prices — from  $8  to 
$10  and  $12  a thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  such  a class  of  cigars  that  you  pay  $10  a thousand  for 
the  making  of  them?  A.  We  have  just  started  to  manufacture  since  Mr.  Bell 
returned  trom  Havana. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  these  cigars  ? A.  Throughout  the  different 
Provinces;  there  are  some  sold  in  Upper  Canada. 

Q.  Any  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  principally  local  consumption  ? A.  Yes ; principally  so. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  cigars  made  by  child  labor  in  Montreal  come  into 
competition  with  you  here,  to  any  extent?  A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  can  undersell  you  in  the  market  ? A.  I could 
not  give  you  the  exact  figures ; any  way,  they  make  this  Province  a cut-rate  market 
for  cigars. 

Q.  Do  they  send  a cheaper  grade  down,  or  a higher  grade,  at  the  same  rate  as 
here?  A.  They  send  sonm  good  and  some  cheap. 

Q.  However,  they  have  done  an  injury  to  your  trade  down  here?  A.  Yes; 
cheap  goods  of  all  kinds  are  an  injury  to  a trade. 

Q.  We  were  told  in  Montreal  that  in  one  of  these  factories,  or  in  some  of  them, 
these  children  turned  out  from  1,000  to  1,500  cigars  in  a week,  and  that  they  would 
get  $1.50  or  $1.75  for  them.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  making  the  same  quantity 
of  cigars  here  ? A.  On  some  kinds  $5  and  $5.50 ; and  on  others  $6,  $7  and  $8. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  The  lowest  would  be  $5  ? A.  Yes ; the  lowest  would  he  $5 — that  is,  for 
journeymen,  you  know. 

Q.  Are  they  fined  if  they  spoil  any  ? A.  Ho ; no  fines. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  women  cannot  make  as  good  a cigar  as  a man  ? A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that,  I am  sure. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  they  do  not  ? A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  known  women  who  where  able  to  make  as  good  a cigar  as  the 
average  man  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  Do  they  lack  strength  to  do  the  work  ? A.  Ho ; for  it  is  not  hard  work. 

Q.  Are  their  hands  strong  enough  ? A.  Certainly ; they  do  not  require  any 
labor  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q Are  there  any  grades  of  cigars  that  women  can  make  as  well  as  men  ? A.  Yes* 

Q.  Do  they  receive  as  much  per  thousand  as  a man  for  making  these  cigars  ? 
A.  We  have  not  any  jnade  in  this  town;  but  in  other  organized  towns  they  do — 
that  is,  they  belong  to  the  organization. 

Q.  The  cigar-makers  in  St.  John  are  not  organized  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  organized  here  ? A.  Hot  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  place  outside  of  St.  John  ? A.  Yes ; in  different  places. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  the  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  between  St.  John  and  a city  in  any  of  the 
Hew  England  States  of  about  the  same  population  ? A.  Well,  it  is  according  to 
whether  it  is  a union  town  or  not ; in  some  towns  they  have  a regular  bill  of  prices, 
and  they  work  by  these  prices ; every  town  has  not  necessarily  the  same  prices,  as 
living  is  cheaper  in  some  towns  than  in  others. 

Q.  Then,  we  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  union  towns  demand  more  wages  ? 
A.  Yes  ; they  demand  more  wages. 


Charles  Engle,  Soap-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  many  men  engaged  on  your  works  ? A.  Seven  men  and  two  boys.^ 
I am  now  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  William  Logan. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  that  establishment  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a good  soap-boiler  here  ? A.  I think  I am  the  only 
one  here  ; I get  $20  a week. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  help  around  the  factory  ? A.  From  $6  to  $7. 


Q.  It  does  not  require  any  great  amount  of  skill  in  those  men  who  help  ? 
A.  No ; I do  not  think  sa 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  special  kinds  of  soap?  A.  We  make  resin  soap,  castile, 
electric  and  all  laundry  soaps. 

Q.  Do  you  get  all  the  ingredients  that  you  use  for  these  soaps  in  Canada? 
A.  We  get  caustic  from  England  and  all  the  grease  from  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  palm  oil  ? A.  No ; we  use  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  we  get  from 
New  York.  Tallow  and  grease  we  get  here. 

Q.  Do  you  use  glycerine  in  the  soap  ? A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  two  boys — what  do  they  generally  do  ? 
A.  Just  wrap  up  the  pressed  soap  and  put  it  in  boxes. 

Q.  The  boys  do  not  do  any  pressing?  A.  No;  the  men  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  own  boxes  ? A.  We  have  the  wood  brought  ready  sawed, 
and  we  nail  it  together. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a man  there  for  that  purpose  ? A.  Sometimes  we  get  a man  to 
nail  up  the  boxes,  and  then  the  next  day  he  is,  perhaps,  doing  something  else. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  own  frames  ? A.  No;  we  have  the  frames  there. 

Q.  You  only  know  as  to  the  making  of  the  soap,  and  nothing  of  the  business  ? 
A.  Only  the  making  of  the  soap. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  long  does  the  work  continue  ? A.  From  twelve  to  six. 

Q.  Is  there  night  work  ? A.  Yes ; we  have  night  work ; a couple  of  hands  do 
! that — then  they  work  from  seven  to  ten;  and  the  boss  pays  them  half  a day  for  it;  he 
! generally  treats  his  men  well,  and  pays  them  for  every  holiday — for  Thanksgiving 
i Day  and  all  Of  course,  the  wages  are  low  all  over  Canada,  and  I am  astonished 
how  a man  with  a family  gets  along. 

Q.  The  men  are  paid  weekly?  A.  Yes  ; on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Do  the  men  prefer  being  paid  on  that  day  to  any  other  ? A.  They  like  Saturday 
, better  than  any  other  day.  If  a man  ran  short,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and 
asked  the  boss  for  a couple  of  dollars,  he  would  give  it  to  him,  though. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

y Q.  Do  you  think  a man  with  a family  of  three  or  four  can  live  comfortably  on  $6 
, or  $1  a week — that  is,  here  in  St.  John  ? A.  I think  not;  I do  not  know  how  some  of 
i them  manage  it ; I am  astonished,  any  way. 

Q.  G-ive  us  an  idea  of  just  what  it  would  cost  to  keep  a family  of  four  people  in 
St.  John  for  a week?  A . I think  it  would  cost  from  $8  to  $10  or  $12  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  not  be  done  comfortable  under  that  ? A.  No ; I could 
not  do  it  comfortably  under  $15. 

^ Q.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  house  rents  here  ? A.  I think  from  $80  to  $100. 

Q.  Eighty  dollars  would  be  a fair  rent  for  a comfortable  house  of  three  or  four 
rooms  ? A.  Yes  ; $80  would  be  a fair  rent. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  price  of  bread  here  ? A.  I do  not  know,  as  my  wife  looks  after 
that  ; but  I know  it  is  dearer  here  than  in  New  York — a little  dearer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  fuel  costs  here?  A.  Wood  is  cheaper,  but  the  coal  is 
dearer  here — the  hard  coal. 

Q.  Which  is *principaly  burnt  here — wood  or  coal?  A.  Coal. 

Q.  How  much  is  coal  a ton  here  ? A.  I think  $6  or  $T  now. 

Q.  That  is  hard  coal  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  That  is  higher  now  on  account  of  the  strike  A.  This  year  it  is  a little  higher 
on  account  of  the  strike. 
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Peter  Quinn,  Cigar-maker,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have-  yon  been  at  the  cigar  business  ? A.  G-oing  on  four  years. 

Q.  Are  you  now  supposed  to  be  a competent  hand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get,  or,  not  to  make  it  personal,  what  do  first-class  men  • 
get  ? A.  From  $11  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  in  the  establishment  that  you  work  in  ? A.  Thirty- 
eight,  thirty-nine  or  forty. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  wages  the  boys  get  ? A.  They  get  different  wages, 
according  to  their  ability  and  their  time  in  the  business. 

Q.  What  do  they  begin  with  ? A.  With  stripping. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  get  at  first?  A.  For  the  first  year  from  $1  to  $1.50. 

Q.  According  as  they  get  on  are  their  wages  advanced  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  advance,  or  is  it  advanced  according  to  wThat  they  turn 
out?  A.  Apprentices  are  generally  raised  every  six  months. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  raise,  do  you  know  ? A.  I think  it  is  50  cents  every  six 
months. 

Q.  Are  there  many  women  working  in  that  factory  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cigar-makers  amongst  the  women  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  the  women,  as  cigar-makers,  get  a week?  Ho  they  work  by  the 
week  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? A.  Some  earn  more  than  others ; some  earn 
between  $5  and  $6  a week. 

Q.  What  do  the  lowest  of  them  earn  ? A.  I think  it  is  $3,  or  between  that 
and  $3.50. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  best  of  the  boys  able  to  earn  in  a week  when  they  are 
getting  towards  the  expiry  of  th£ir  apprenticeship  ? A.  I can  hardly  give  you  the 
stated  price ; for  myself,  I was  getting  $4.50  a week  before  I was  out  of  my  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a shop  do  you  work  in — is  it  healthy,  and  are  the  surroundings 
good  ? A.  Yes  ; quite  a healthy  shop. 

Q.  Is  the  water-closet  there  all  right  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bifferent  conveniences  for  men  and  women  ? A.  There  is  only  one  water- 
closet  and  the  urinals. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  cigar  factories  are  there  in  St.  John  ? A.  Two. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  the  men  and  women  use  the  same  closet?  A.  Yes;  generally. 


Edward  Quinn,  Cigar-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  work  in  the  same  concern  as  the  last  witness?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hid  you  hear  his  evidence  all  through?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  new  matter  to  add  to  it,  or  do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  ? 
A.  1 agree  with  what  he  said. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  add  to  it  or  nothing  to  alter  in  it?  A.  Ho;  nothing 
at  all. 

Q Ho  you  know  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  fines  in  your  establishment  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  your  boys  there,  as  a general  rule,  well  treated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  any  of  them  having  been  beaten,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.  Ho. 


Q.  You  have  uo  system  of  punishment,  that  you  are  aware  of?  A.  No. 

Q.  If  any  of  them  were  to  do  anything  out  of  the  way,  what  is  generally  done 
[with  them  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  a wild  boy  in  your  time  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  the  doors  locked  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning?  A.  No. 

Q.  They  are  always  open?  A.  Yes. 


William  Davis,  Cigar-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witnesses  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  same  concern?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  fully  agree  with  all  they  have  stated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  punishment  at  all  in  that  place  ? A.  No. 
Q.  You  have  nothing  new  to  otfer  ? A.  No. 


William  Hamilton,  Apprentice  Cigar-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  apprentice  ? A.  One  year  and  four  months. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  a good  boy  there — industrious,  and  all  that  ? A.  Well, 
I do  not  think  I was  ever  accused  of  anything  out  of  the  way. 

Q.  When  you  went  first  to  the  business  what  wages  did  you  get  ? A.  I worked, 
when  I started  first,  two  weeks  for  nothing,  and  the  next  two  weeks  for  50  cents 
a week,  and  then  after  that  I got  $1,  and  then  raised  according  to  my  ability. 

Q.  What  does  your  ability  make  you  worth  now  ? A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a week. 

Q.  How  many  cigars  a week  can  you  make  ? A.  I average  about  850  a week. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  make  cigars  by  the  mould  ? A.  I work  with  two  moulds ; it  is  nearly 
the  same  as  hand-work. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? A.  Sixteen  .next  May. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Had  you  any  schooling  before  you  went  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  all  the  boys  in  your  establishment  been  to  school — can  they  all  read 
and  write  ? A.  I could  not  say  they  all  could  ; I guess  they  can  all  read  and 
write  some. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  at  all  to  make  with  regard  to  the  factory  or  how 
you  have  been  treated  there  ? A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  getting  $3.50  a week  now  ? A.  Yes. 


David  Carmichael,  Currier,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  in  the  currier  business  ? A.  About  twenty-eight  years. 
Q.  Is  there  any  tanning  done  there  ? A.  We  tan  some  leather  that  they  make 
larrigans  and  moccasins  out  of. 

Q.  No  sole  leather  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  shop  and  surroundings  that  you  work  in  comfortable  ? A.  They  are. 
Q.  Do  yon  consider  your  trade  a healthy  one?  A.  Yes;  I have  always  had 
very  good  health  for  my  part,  as  far  as  I can  say. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  one  complaining  in  the  concern  from  the  effects — there 
is  a great  effluvia  sometimes  from  the  skins,  is  there  not  ? A.  Hot  in  the  business 
we  work  in — not  any.  Tanning  is  considered  a healthy  business,  any  way. 

Q.  These  sides  that  you  curry,  are  they  not  sometimes  offensive?  A.  Ho;  there 
is  no  smell,  except  when  tanning. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  working  there  ? A.  Only  four  in  the  currying  shop 

now. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages,  as  a general  ’rule  ? A.  He  is  paying,  I think,  from  $6 
to  $12  a week,  according  to  capacity  and  what  the  men  are  capable  of  doing. 

Q.  Then  it  is  piece-work  ? A.  Ho ; we  work  by  the  day. 

Q.  Are  those  the  only  hands  employed  in  the  concern  ? A.  Those  are  in  the 
currying  shop. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  fined  if  you  make  a hole  or  shave  too  close  in  on  any  of  the 
skins  ? A.  Ho  ; none  whatever. 

Q.  What  other  parties  work  in  the  place,  do  you  know,  besides  the  curriers  ? A.  | 
There  are  not  any,  except  the  engineer  and  a teamster;  these,  I think,  are  the  only 
men  employed  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Can  you  answer  as  to  the  wages  of  these?  A.  I do  not  know  what  wages  | 
they  are  getting  exactly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  employed  at  all  by  the  concern  ? A.  Ho ; not  any. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  four  men  earn  $10  a week — you  say  they  run  from  $6 
to  $12?  A.  Yes  ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  of  them  getting  $10  a week;  in  fact,  I 
know  there  ain’t,  except  myself. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  earning  $6,  or  near  that  ? A.  Only  one. 

Q.  And  the  others  are  between  $6  and  $10  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  living  here?  A.  Ho;  I could  not  j 
give  you  any  idea  or  any  definite  answer  to  that  question. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Where  is  your  leather  tanned  ? A.  We  buy  it  in  the  rough  from  tanneries  ! 
in  the  country;  we  buy  both  in  Hova  Scotia  and  Hew  Brunswick. 

Q.  Are  they  made  with  green  hides  ? A.  Ho  ; they  are  dry  when  they  come  to  us. 

Q.  There  are  dried  salted  hides  and  there  are  fresh  hides  ? A.  I think  what  we  . 
curry  are  made  out  of  slaughter  hides  altogether. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  that  leather  is  worth  in  the  rough  ? A.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a pound  we  pay  in  the  rough  dried. 

Q.  And  the  grubby  hides  ? A.  It  is  all  according  to  what  they  are  like  ; they 
average  from  20  to  23  cents. 


William  McKenzie,  Currier,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  same  building  as  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  his  testimony  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it,  or  do  you  want  to  alter  it  in  any  way  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ? A.  Six  dollars. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  business  ? A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  endorse  in  every  particular  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a married  man  keep  a family  comfortably  on  $6  a week?  A.  He  has  to 
be  very  saving. 
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By  Mr.  Ctibson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  receive  remuneration  enough  for  your  services  ? 

LA..  T es. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  where  you  could  go  to  work  to  better  your  condition  ? 

A.  No. 

* By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  much  of  a family  do  yon  support  ? A.  Four,  besides  my  mother. 

Q.  Do  you  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — • 

Q.  Does  any  one  in  the  house  besides  you  work  ? A.  No. 


John  Lynch,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  in  the  machinist  business  ? A.  About  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years. 

Q.  That  is,  working  as  a machinist  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  at  a foundry  ? A.  At  present. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  engaged  upon  ? A.  At  present  I am  running  an 
engine — have  done  that  for  this  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks;  before  that  I was 
; engaged  in  general  machinery. 

Q.  Have  you  a certificate  as  an  engineer  ? A.  No. 

Q.  What  capacity  is  your  engine  ? A.  About  25  horse  power 

Q.  What  kind  of  works  does  the  engine  run  ? A.  She  only  drives  a couple  of 
i emery  wheels  and  a saw,  and  at  times  a planer  is  put  on  her. 

Q.  What  kind  of  establishment  is  it  in  connection  with  ? A.  Foundry  for  slate 
j mantel-making  and  register  grates. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  register  grates  there  yourself  ? A.  Yes;  in  the  establishment. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  regard  to  an  engine  ? A.  Yes;  between 
| making  and  fixing  and  repairing. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  not  a certificate  ? A.  I never  tried  for  one ; I always 
worked  in  a machine  shop  up  to  lately. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  everything  about  an  engine  ? A.  Principally. 

Q.  is  your  engiue  at  present  in  good  repair  ? A.  In  very  fair  ; it  has  been  laid 
up  all  the  winter. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  clean  out  your  boiler?  A.  I think 
j about  once  a year  I would  clean  out  mine,  and  then  find  nothing  in  it,  of  course,  if 
j you  don’t  run  it  the  whole  year  steady;  but  every  time  we  go  on  we  open  her  up. 

Q.  Do  you  think  once  a year  sufficient  to  clean  her  out  ? A.  I use  nothing  but 
j water  from  the  water  pipes,  and  so  nothing  gets  into  it ; I do  not  suck  from  wells,  or 
I anything  like  that ; if  I did  it  would  make  some  difference. 

Q.  At  what  pressure  do  you  generally  run  her  ? A.  Fifty  horse-power ; that 
is  enough  to  drive  here — that  is  all  we  want. 

Q.  How  much  is  she  built  to  bear  ? A.  To  carry  out  80,  and  they  used  to  do  it, 
but  I found  50  enough  to  do  the  work,  and  so  I run  her  at  50. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  anything  wrong  with  her — that  is,  the  boiler?  A.  No. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  any  accident  happened  ? A.  No ; nothing  excepting  breaking 
a shaft,  or  the  like  of  that,  but  nothing  like  an  accident. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  much  can  an  average  workman  in  St.  John,  at  your  business,  earn — 
| that  is,  as  a machinist  ? A.  From  $8,  $9  and  $10 — $10  would  be  for  a good  man. 

Q. — How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  It  depends  upon  the  shop  ; some 
' work  fifty-four  hours  a week  and  others  work  ten  hours  every  day. 
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Q.  Is  there  a surplus  of  hands  for  the  work  to  be  done,  or  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  getting  work  ? A.  Now  it  is  difficult  to  get  a position,  on  account  of  some  of  them 
going  out  of  the  trade.  Higgins  and  Kerr  went  out,  and  they  have  thrown  a flush 
of  machinists  on  the  market,  but  now  it  appears  as  if  we  would  straighten  out  again. 

Q.  A good  man,  running  a stationary  engine— what  wages  will  he  receive  ? 
A.  It  depends  upon  whether  he  is  a mechanic  or  not ; if  he  is  he  should  get  from  $8 
to  $9  and  $9.50  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  many  hoys  learning  the  machinist  business  ? A.  There  are  a 
good  many,  but  not  so  many  this  last  couple  of  years  as  there  used  to  be. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  they  serve  ? A.  They  have  got  it  down  now  to  four 
years. 

Q.  What  do  they  receive  the  first  year  ? A.  That  depends  upon  the  shop ; some 
give  $1.50,  some  a little  more  and  some  only  $1. 

Q.  In  their  last  year  how  much  do  they  receive  ? A.  Five  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  probably. 

Q.  After  a hoy  finishes  his  time  is  he  able  to  find  a position  in  St.  John,  or  is  he 
compelled  to  go  away?  A.  He  is,  generally,  compelled  to  go  away  for  a few  years* 
at  any  rate. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Ho  any  of  them  come  back  ? A.  Some  few  do,  now  and  then,  but  the 
majority  prefer  staying  away. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Ho  stationary  engineers  undergo  any  examination  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Hoes  any  engineer  ? A.  Steamboat  engineers  do. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  stationary  engineers  ought  to  undergo  an  examination — that 
is,  as  well  as  steamboat  engineers  ? A.  I do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  stationary  engineers,  as  a body,  would  prefer  being  examined 
and  get  certificates  ? A.  As  a body  of  men,  I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  it, 
hut  I am  sure  that  mechanics  would  prefer  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  branch  of  the  Canadian  Stationary  Engineers’  Society  here  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  there  are  many  men  in  St.  John  in  charge  of  engines  who 
are  not  skilled  men  ? A.  Yes ; there  are  a great  many. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  as  to  the  condition  of  boilers  in  St.  John  ? 
A.  No ; I have  not. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  think  a boiler  should  be  inspected  ? A.  Well,  if  it  is  ■ 
run  by  a non-mechanic  it  ought  to  be  looked  after  pretty  sharp,  about  every  three 
months ; if  they  pump  their  water  from  wells,  and  there  is  not  a mechanic  looking 
after  it,  it  should  be  looked  after  pretty  sharp. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  in  St.  John  ? A.  There  are,  but  not  nearly  so 
many  as  there  were  a few  years  ago. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  first-class  machinists  are  sufficiently  paid  in  St.  John  for 
their  labor  ? A.  They  are  not  at  present,  any  way. 
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Frederick  Williamson,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Bid  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witnesses  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a machinist,  in  ordinary  ? A-.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  generally  engaged  upon  ? A.  Repairing  work — 
j repairing  engines  and  mill  machinery,  and  building  general  machine  shop-work. 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  in  the  establishment  you  work  in  ? A.  I think  there 
I are  four  journeymen  in  our  shop. 

Q.  How  many  boys  ? A.  Five,  I think. 

Q.  What  ages  are  those  boys?  A.  I should  think  they  go  from  sixteen  to 
; nineteen. 

Q.  Are  these  in  the  name  of  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  those  boys  get  when  they  first  enter  ? A.  I think  they  get 
$1.50  a week. 

Q.  How  are  their  wages  advanced  afterwards  ? A.  I think  it  is  50  cents  a week 
1 a year. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  they  serve  ? A.  They  serve  five  years  there. 

Q.  Bo  they  get  anything  extra  for  the  last  year  of  their  service  ? A.  I could 
not  say ; I think  they  get  $5.50  a week  during  the  last  year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  first-class  hands  get  ? A.  About  $10,  I think. 

Q.  Are  these  men  that  you  speak  of  in  your  establishment  considered  first-class 
men — are  they  all  first-class  men  ? A.  It  is  only  the  best  men  get  that ; wages  are 
from  $8  to  $9 — that  is  for  fair,  average,  good  men. 

Q.  Then,  from  $8  to  $10.50  would  be  a fair  range  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  labor  troubles  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  built  any  engines  there  at  all  ? A.  Hot  since  I have  been  there. 
Q.  But  you  take  all  classes  of  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Turning,  planing,  and  all  that  ? A.  Yes;  we  build  elevators,  sugar  mills  and 
i ' other  patent  machinery. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  does  the  foreman  get?  A.  I could  not  say;  the  owners  generally 
superintend  themselves  ; they  do  in  this  case. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shop  have  you — is  it  a good  healthy  shop — plenty  of  air  ? A. 
Yes  ; as  good  a machine-shop  as  there  is  in  town. 

Q.  Bo  you  do  your  small  castings  in  the  shop  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Hone  of  your  own  castings  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  G-ibson  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  think  it  requires  five  years  to  make  a boy  efficient  since  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  business  ? A.  That  depends  upon  the  boy  altogether. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  a good,  intelligent  boy  could  not  learn  to  handle  those  machines 
in  less  than  five  years  ? A.  To  make  a thorough  workman  of  him  I think  it  requires 
( | four  years,  any  way. 

— 

I 

William  F.  Myers,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  are  you,  Mr.  Myers  ? A.  A partner  in  the  firm  in  whose  employ  the 
|j  last  witness  is. 

Q.  You  heard  the  statement  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  agree  with  the  statements  regarding  your  own  trade  which  he  and 
the  other  witnesses  made?  A.  Yes;  I think  they  are  correct  in  every  particular. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  they  said  with  reference  to  the  rates  of 
> wages  ? A.  I think  that  was  correct,  but  we  pay  rather  more  than  what  he  said. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  the  statement  made  would  be  a fair  average  for  the  town  ? ® 
A.  Yes;  I think  it  would  be  a fail*  average;  of  course,  some  are  more  and  some  are  ; 
less. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  skilled  machinists  ? A.  The  class  of 
work  that  we  do  mostly  does  not  require  extra  skilled  labor,  but  when  we  do  require  j 
good  work  it  is  hard  to  get  it. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  young  men  in  your  business  who  learn  the  trade  go  away?  J 
A.  Most  of  them  we  had  learning  their  trade  have  gone  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  the  many  that  go  away  there  are  many  who  return  to 
settle  here  ? A.  That  I could  not  say — that  some  of  them  come  back  I know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  machinists  between  St.  John 
and  Portland,  Me.,  or  Boston  ? A.  I have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  wages  there?  A.  Mo. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  inducement  for  the  young  men  to  go  away  is  the  higher 
wages  they  will  get  away  ? A.  It  must  be. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  of  them  say  when  they  came  back  that  they  could  do 
better  away  ? A.  I think  I have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  as  much  work  in  St.  John  for  machinists  as  there  ' 
used  to  be  some  four  or  five  years  ago  ? A.  I think  there  is  far  more. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  concerning  the  trade  here?  A.  Mo.  . 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  If  these  men  could  do  better  away,  can  they  give  any  reason  for  coming  back  ? 

A.  I do  not  know  of  any,  except  that  this  place  is  their  home. 

By  Mr.  Heakes: — 

Q.  Are  your  apprentices  indentured  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  system  of  indenturing  apprentices  here  ? A.  Mo ; j 
I did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  boys  were  indentured  it  would  have  a tendency  | 
to  make  them,  steadier  in  their  habits  and  more  attentive  to  business,  and  on  the 
other  hand  compel  the  proprietor  to  teach  them  their  trade  properly  ? A.  1 think 
not;  because  if  the  boy  was  not  satisfied  he  would  have  to  remain  against  his  will,  i 
and  he  would  not  do  his  employer  justice,  either. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a proprietor  to  know  whether  a boy  has  an  aptitude 
for  the  business  or  not?  A.  You  can  generally  tell  in  a year. 

Q.  Would  it  take  a year  ? A.  Yes;  I should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  stay  for  any  length  of  time  with  the  proprietors  ? A.  As  a 
rule,  they  go  away  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  time — in  fact,  most  of  them  go 
away  before  their  time  is  out. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  get  good  machinists  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  to  give  higher  wages  than  you  now  give  in  St.  John  do  you 
not  think  you  would  get  them  easier  ? A.  I think  not. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  degree  of  education  the  boys  have  when  they 
come  to  you — are  they  fairly  intelligent  ? A.  Yes ; I think  so  ; they  generally  have 
a common  school  education. 

Q.  They  can  read,  write  and  figure  sufficiently  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  trade  they  require  particularly  to  have  some  idea  of  lines,  and  things 
of  that  kind  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  some  advantage  to  them  to  have  some  such 
training  before  going  to  work  in  such  places  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  consider  the  boys  fairly  intelligent  when  you  get  them  with  an  ordinary  j 
common  school  education  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  they  went  further,  and  knew  something  of 
geometry,  and  like  things,  would  it  not  ? A.  Yes ; certainly  it  would,  and  of  drafting. 


George  Emery,  Foreman  in  Sash  and  Door  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  You  are  foreman  of  the  concern  ? A.  Of  the  carpenters’  shop. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  generally  do  in  the  carpenters’  shop  ? A. 
Generally,  we  work  at  door-sashes,  blinds,  counters,  shutters,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Every  kind  of  panel  and  frame  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  foreman,  is  it  a fair  question  to  ask  you  what  wages  foremen  get  ? A. 
One  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  many  journeymen  have  you  there — men  supposed  to  be  up  in  their 
business  ? A.  There  are  about  twenty  men  there  altogether,  but  they  are  not  all 
journeymen. 

Q.  On  an  average — take  the  twenty — what  do  the  highest  get,  next  to  yourself? 
A.  I think  about  $9  a week. 

Q.  What  does  the  lowest  man  get,  in  the  name  of  a joiner,  there  ? A.  Seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  I think. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  your  establishment,  generally  speaking,  attentive  to  their 
work — sober  and  industrious  ? Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  in  the  shop  ? A.  One  boy. 

Q.  Only  one  boy  ? A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Is  he  an  apprentice  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  for  cleaning  up  the  shop  ? A.  He  cleans  it  up. 

Q.  And  the  one  boy  does  it  all  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sends  away  the  shavings  to  the  fireman,  and  all  that  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  one  boy  ? A.  Yes  ; but  he  gets  help. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  that  boy  ? A.  I think  boys  start  at  $1.50. 

Q.  What  age  is  this  boy  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  any  education — do  you  know  if  he  has  been  to  school  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  say  you  have  ? A.  Twenty,  all  told. 

Q.  Do  you  get  sufficient  work  all  the  time  ? A.  Well,  not  all  the  time;  we  are 
not  all  the  time  kept  busy ; we  could  do  more  if  we  had  it. 

Q.  Has  the  trade  of  your  establishment  increased  this  past  few  years — has  it 
decreased  ? A.  It  has  been  at  a stand  for  the  past  few  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  establishment  ? A.  Since  the  big 
fire — 1877. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  men  connected  with  your  establishment  who 
own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Yes  ; I believe  so. 

Q.  How  many  of  them?  A.  Three,  I think;  perhaps  there  are  four. 

Q.  Have  they  been  a long  time  working  in  this  place,  these  men  ? A.  Some  of 
them  since  the  fire. 

Q.  On  what  days  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  On  Saturdays. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day,  except  on 
1 Saturday  we  work  nine. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  troubles  in  this  place  you  are  now  in  ? A.  Ho ; 

I none. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  at  mid-day  on  Saturday  ? A.  Ho ; in  the  evening  at  knocking- 
|j  off  time. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  Saturday  is  the  best  day  for  you  to  get  your  wages  ? 
A.  It  suits  me  all  right  enough. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  joiners  in  this  city  ? A.  I think  there  are  plenty  for  what 
; there  is  to  do. 

Q.  Are  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  good  ? A.  I can’t  say. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  machine-hands  in  your  shop  working  machinery  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  machine-hands  earn  ? A.  $9  to  $10.50,  I think. 
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Q.  Have  you  a ‘sand-papering  machine  in  jmur  establishment  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  anything  to  carry  off  the  dust  from  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  it  work — does  it  take  nearly  all  the  dust  away  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  wages  paid  bench-hands  and  outside 
hands  ? A.  I could  not  say  for  certain. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outside  hands  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  I suppose  what  dust  re-mains  after  your  fans  is  about  the  ordinary  dust  that 
would  remain  after  a man  sand-papering  himself?  A.  There  would  hardly  be  so- 
much,  I think. 

Q.  You  work  all  kinds  of  machinery  there — moulding  machines  as  well  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a buzz-planer  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  accident  occurred  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ? A.  I have  cut  my  own  hand  on  the  circular-saw. 
Q.  Is  there  any  protection  for  the  belting — have  the  dangerous  machines  any 
protection  ? A. — In  which  way  ? 

Q.  So  that  a man  will  not  be  caught  in  passing  by?  A.  They  won’t  catch  in 
the  belting  very  handy. 


Robert  Boyer,  Employe  in  Sash  and  Door  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Ho  you  work  in  the  same  factory  as  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  any  outside  work  in  that  factory  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Has  he  any  outside  hands?  A.  Yes  ; two  men,  I think. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  anything  about  the  outside  work  at  all  ? A.  Ho  ; the  part  I do 
is  to  keep  the  machinery  in  order  and  repairs. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  evidence  of  the  gentleman  who  went  before 
you  ? A.  Hothing  more  than  he  said. 

Q.  Have  you  morticing  machines  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  ? A.  Tennant  and  circular-saws,  and  planers. 

Q.  Is  it  one  man  who  attends  to  the  morticing  machine  for  the  most  part  ? A. 
Almost  every  carpenter  does  his  own  morticing  and  his  own  tennanting,  too — they  are 
two  simple  machines  and  do  their  own  planing,  too — they  are  all  simple  machines. 

Q.  Have  you  a special  man  for  the  moulding  machines  ? A.  Yes ; two  men 
specially  for  the  machines. 

Q.  Has  any  accident  occurred  that  you  know  of?  A.  A few,  but  not  many;, 
about  the  worst  I know  of  is  that  man  that  was  up  who  had  his  hand  cut ; that  was 
the  most  serious  I can  think  of. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there  ? A.  I have  worked  there  the  last 
six  months,  and  off  and  on  at  different  times,  I have  worked  for  the  same  firm  repair- 
ing and  fixing  up. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  engine  or  engine-room  ? A.  Ho ; I have 
not;  I sometimes  give  a help  towards  it.  It  is  wood-work  machinery  I look  after. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  place  some  precaution  on  this  belting  in  narrow 
passages  ? A.  We  do  not  place  any  belting  in  narrow  passages  if  we  can  avoid  it — 
it  is  very  difficult  to  put  beltings  in  passages.  It  is  very  difficult  to  put  guards  over 
wook-working  machinery ; in  a factory  like  that  you  have  to  look  out  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Ho  your  beltings  run  around  or  are  they  through  the  floor  ? A.  Some  are  run 
round  and  some  through  the  floor,  and  then  they  are  boxed  up  generally. 
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Q.  What  other  machinery  have  you  there  ? A.  We  have  a fanner  to  carry  all 
the  shavings  away  from  the  machines,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  there  are  not  more 
boys. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  take  all  the  shavings  from  the  machines  by  fans  ? A.  Yes ; the  fanner 
takes  most  of  the  shavings  away. 


Howard  Marshall,  Employ^  in  Sash  and  Door-frame  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a general  wood-work  machinist  ? A.  I understand  it  generally — that 
is,  the  machinery  I have  to  run. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  wood-working  machinists  in  St.  John  ? A.  According 
to  the  different  machines ; on  the  machines  I work  on  yon  can  earn  from  $7  to  $10. 

Q.  What  class  of  machine  do  you  work  on  ? A.  A matching  machine  is  the 
only  machine  I take  care  of,  and  the  circular-saw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  men  who  work  on  shapers  and  other  difficult  machines  get 
more  wages  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  band-saws  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Jack-saws  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  a jack-sawyer  get  here  ? A.  Eight  dollars  to  ten  dollars,  I think. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statement  of  the  previous  witness?  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  I have  anything  particular  to  say.  I only  get  $1  a day  at  the  work 
I do,  and  I have  a family  to  keep.  I do  the  matching  and  planing  down-stairs,  and 
the  big  circular. 

Q.  Do  you  do  your  own  grinding  on  the  knives  and  filing  on  the  saws  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  A dollar  a day  is  all  you  get  for  that  work  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes.: — 

Q.  You  say  you  have  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  live  comfortably  on  a $1  a day  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  in  family  ? A.  Three — but  there  are  four  of  us  altogether ; 
one  of  them  supports  himself. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  a son  working  ? A.  My  son,  he  is  his  own  master — he  works  for 
himself. 

Q.  Does  he  live  with  you  ? A.  He  boards  with  me. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  for  that  class  of  work  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  think  this  low  ? A.  I worked  there  before  the  St.  John  fire  and  got  $8 
a week  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  do  other  men  get  in  St.  John  for  the  same  kind  of  work  ? A.  I do  not 
know  what  they  get. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  do  laboring  men  get  in  St.  John  ? A.  $1,  $1.10  and  $1.25  a day. 


James  Reynolds,  President  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  president  of  a relief  association  in  this  city  ? A.  I am. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  funds  you  administer  ? A.  Without  some  little 
preface  or  some  little  history  of  the  origin  of  the  funds,  I could  scarcely  reply  to 
your  question. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  as  you  think  necessary?  A.  Perhaps  some  little  resume,  of  how  the 
funds  came  into  existence  and  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  society  would  enable 
the  gentlemen  of  this  Commission,  who  are  not  familar  with  the  details,  to  better 
understand  this  matter.  Eleven  years  ago,  20th  June,  1877,  a fire  took  place  in  St. 
John,  which  destroyed  over  half  the  city.  At  that  time  the  whole  world  went  out 
with  its  aid  to  St.  John,  and  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions  of  money  and 
provisions,  came  here  to  the  extent,  as  near  as  could  be  calculated,  to  a sum  equal  to 
$275,000  or  $280,000,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  the  same  amount.  These  were  sent  to 
the  mayor,  and  were  distributed  for  a short  time  in  a crude  sort  of  a manner,  there 
being  present  some  4,000  or  5,000  people  both  day  and  night.  A few  days  after  the 
fire  there  came  from  Chicago  a gentleman  named  Truesdale,  who  brought  with  him  i 
the  forms  and  blanks  copied  from  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  and  these 
were  accepted  by  the  citizens,  who  formed  a society  for  the  distribution  of  this  money 
in  St.  John.  That  society  is  composed  of  the  principal  men  in  this  city,  who  have 
given  their  services  for  this  length  of  time  gratuitously.  After  its  formation  there  came 
into  the  hands  of  this  society,  as  near  as  I can  recollect,  about  $173,000.  After  that 
there  were  some  contributions  came  iilto  the  hands  of  the  society;  the  Government  of 
Mew  Brunswick  gave  $25,000 — and  some  other  money  came  from  the  different  towns  of 
Canada.  The  society,  ten  years  ago,  took  charge  of  that  fund,  and  placed  at  their  head 
General  Warner,  a gentleman  who  took  an  active  part  and  a great  interest  in  the 
city  ; but  some  dissatisfaction  having  arisen  concerning  this  gentleman’s  administra- 
tion, a few  days  after  its  organization  he  resigned  his  office,  and  I was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  have  held  that  position  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  fund 
now  represents  $63,000  and  as  I had  occasion  to  write  to  one  of  our  prominent  men, 
a short  time  ago,  with  reference  to  the  society,  he  having  written  to  me  for  informa- 
tion, I shall  read  a copy  of  my  reply  to  him,  which  will  put  the  members  of  this 
Commission  in  possession  of  information  concerning  the  mode  of  the  constitution  of 
the  society  and  what  has  been  done  with  the  funds  entrusted  to  it : — 

St.  John,  M.B.,  19th  March,  1887. 

“ To  the  Honorable  — 

“ Dear  Sir. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  there  was  a balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
society  of  $65,697  (that  would  be  in  1886)  ; it  has  an  annuitants’  list  (this  reply  shows 
what  it  means)  on  which  is  at  present  being  paid  the  sum  of  $5,200,  divided  among 
about  100  persons  and  families,  mainly  to  those  aged  and  infirm  heads  of  families  who 
had,  prior  to  the  fire  of  1877,  made  provision  for  their  old  age.  Many  of  them  owned 
small  properties,  from  which  they  derived  incomes  sufficient  for  their  need;  the 
houses  were  uninsured  or  insured  in  the  St.  John  Mutual  Company,  which  did  not  pay. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  all  are  over  seventy  years  of  age,  too  old  to  labor, 
many  without  other  sources  of  income,  and  failing  the  allowance  from  this  society, 
have  no  other  resource  than  the  almshouse.  The  payments  on  this  list  take  from 
capital  every  year.  Again,  scarcely  a week  passes  but  the  society  is  called  upon  to 
aid  new  cases,  whose  claims  are  often  found  as  good  as  if  made  in  1877.  Usually,  on 
Christmas  of  every  year,  a sum  of  $1,000  or  $1,200  is  given  in  small  sums  to  many 
that  the  board  have  knowledge  of  as  being  in  want  consequent  on  the  fire  of  1877. 

“From  the  above  you  will  fully  understand  what  claims  there  are  on  the  society 
which  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  why  the  executive  are  compelled  to  guard  the  trust 
so  carefully. 


“Yours  most  respectfully, 


“J.  Reynolds.” 
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That  letter  about  covers  what  is  done  with  the  funds  and  to  what  purposes 
it  is  appropriated.  There  are  a large  number  of  persons  whose  names  would 
be  very  familiar  to  almost  any  resident  of  St.  John,  some  of  whose  families, 
descendants,  laughters  and  widows,  who  lost  and  lost  largely,  who  had,  some  of 
them,  insurance,  and  some  not,  who  have  attempted  to  build  on  these  properties,  but 
which  property  passed  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  have  struggled  and  fought  up 
to  a month  ago,  but  finally  had  to  succumb.  During  the  past  summer  eight  or  nine 
new  cases,  clearly  traced  to  the  fire,  were  relieved  of  their  need.  We  have  a record 
kept  up  to  date  of  4,000  families,  and  heads  of  families,  on  which  to  base  all  requests 
for  assistance.  We  are  often  asked  by  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  sometimes  from  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  families  asking  assistance  from  them,  and  then  we  refer  to  our 
books,  so  that  this  record  is  becoming  valuable  to  the  city.  When  an  application  is 
made  the  society  inquires  about  the  applicants,  what  they  do,  their  circumstances, 
and  all  matters  in  connection  with  their  previous  life.  I feel  quite  pleased  to-day, 
although  we  make  a report  every  year,  to  be  able. to  state  before  this  Commission 
the  disposition  we  have  been  making  of  these  funds  ; we  have  on  our  board  the  very 
best  men  in  the  city.  On  the  executive  we  have  His  Honor  Judge  Tuck,  Messrs. 
G-eo.  S.  DeForrest  and  Chas.  A.  Everett,  than  whom  no  men  stand  higher  in  the 
respect  of  this  community.  They  never  fail  every  Friday  to  come  together  at  the 
council  board,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Although  to-day 
there  is  somewhere  about  $60,000  in  the  hands  of  the  society,  that  sum  does  not 
represent  that  amount  of  actual  subscriptions,  but  the  accumulated  interest  of  the 
whole,  and  the  premium  for  one  or  two  bonds.  A great  portion  of  the  money  is 
invested  in  securities  of  long  dates,  and  some  of  these  were  sold  this  summer,  within 
a month  or  two,  and  brought  22  per  cent,  premium.  As  a proof  that  the  funds  have 
been  wisely  fostered,  I state  that  in  1882  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Everett,  in  conversation  with 
some  of  the  directors,  assumed  that  there  were  a great  many  people  who  were 
suffering,  in  want  and  distress,  who  had  not  been  assisted  in  an}?-  way,  and  so  we 
took  a record  and  made  a visit  to  them,  and  since  that  time  we  have  given  assistance 
in  money  amounting  to  about  $42,000  to  those  persons,  and  we  are  at  present  giving  to 
people  who  did  not  make  applications  before,  and  whose  self-respect  prevented  them 
from  coming  to  ask  for  it,  or  allowing  their  friends  to  do  so,  but  whose  applications 
are  just  as  good  as  if  made  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  And  therefore  are  actual  objects  of  charity  ? A.  Yes ; they  have  never 
assumed  that  word  or  allowed  it  to  be  used  in  connection  with  their  affairs. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Yours  is  a relief  fund  for  persons  who  are  in  need,  rather  than  an  incorpora- 
tion? A.  The  Act  of  incorporation  precludes  us  from  giving  aid  only  to  the  persons 
bairn t out  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Q.  Js  the  fund  at  your  disposal  sufficient  for  all  the  claims  that  will  arise  out  of 
the  fire  ? A.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  fund  is  retained  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  given.  A good  many  persons  on  our  list  are  aged  persons,  but  occa- 
sionally one  goes  away  from  the  city,  and  once  in  a while  we  strike  out  of  that  list 
the  names  of  boys  that  have  gone  away. 

Q.  Outside  this  particular  work,  is  there  much  need  of  assistance  being  given  to 
the  poor  in  St.  John  ? A.  From  my  work  on  this  society  I have  formed  a pretty 
good  idea  of  what  is  the  condition  of  the  people  of  St.  John,  and  except  among  the 
extreme  poor,  and  those  poor  from  improvidence,  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
distress  in  this  community.  There  are  always  some  who  are  suffering  in  every  com- 
munity and  have  to  eke  out  an  existence  as  best  they  can  in  January  and  February, 
but  they  make  their  means  go  as  far  as  possible.  From  close  inquiries  which  I have 
made  and  from  conversation  with  members  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  in  which  I 
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have  an  interest, I find  that  it is  their  opinion,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  there  has  been  less  1 
given  to  the  extreme  poor  of  this  city,  and  less  asked  for,  under  certain  circumstances,  \ 
such  as  intemperance.  Many  families,  of  course,  suffer ; but  in  our  city  the  absence  of 
people  begging  on  our  streets,  (which  is  very  rarely  seen,)  is  proof  that  we  are  in  a 
fairly  prosperous  condition  compared  with  other  places  of  the  same  size  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  a considerable  class  of  people  in  St.  John  who  are  able  to  earn  their 
own  living  in  the  summer  but  fail  to  do  so  in  the  winter?  A.  Some  portion  of  our 
tradespeople  who  are  improvident  and  not  over  industrious  make  that  complaint, 
but  a good  deal  of  it  is  not  from  the  class  of  people  to  whom  aid  should  be  given.  In 
the  winter  carpenters,  painters  and  masons  may  occasionally  do  a little  jobbing,  but 
very  seldom  do  they  find  anything  like  steady  employment  during  what  are  called 
the  winter  months.  But  during  the  past  winter  I have  heard  very  little  complaint  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  Is  relief  given  to  the  poor  by  the  city  authorities,  or  is  it  wholly  confined  to 
the  benevolent  associations  ? A.  We  have  an  almshouse,  which  is  supported  by  the 
city  and  county,  but  they  give  out-door  relief  in  very  few  cases.  They  object  to  doing 
So,  but  almost  every  church  has  its  charitable  institution.  The  Catholic  Church,  I 
know,  has  three  or  four.  •; 

Q.  Are  there  not  families  in  St.  John  who  need  temporary  relief  during  the 
winter?  A.  Yes. 

Q„  Do  they  get  relief  from  the  city  authorities  or  from  the  benevolent  associa- 
tions ? A.  Some  get  relief  from  the  benevolent  associations,  but  from  conversations 
that  I have  had  with  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  poor-house  department,  I am 
under  the  impression  that  they  do  not  like  giving  out-door  relief,  although  I know  it 
has  been  given  in  some  cases.  In  speaking  of  the  benevolent  associations,  I mean 
those  in  connection  with  the  different  churches. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  then,  the  distress  in  the  city  last  winter  and  at  the  present 
time  was  and  is  not  so  much  as  it  has  been  in  former  years  ? A.  It  is  and  has  not 
been  so  apparent  to  me.  From  conversations  I have  had  with  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  charitable  associations  I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  less 
distress  this  season  in  St.  John  than  usual.  At  all  times  there  are  some  charitable 
people  to  be  found  who  are  giving  help  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  poor 
circumstances,  but  from  close  observations  and  inquiries  which  I have  made  I think 
that  this  class  of  people  have  had  less  calls  made  upon  their  generosity  than  in  former 
years. 


John  Tapley  (Tapley  Bros.,  Lumberman,  &c.),  called  ana  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  Handling  lumber  and  logs,  and  steamboats. 

Q.  You  are  log  surveyors  and  transporters?  A.  We  'are  log  scalers  and  trans- 
porters. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  I think  that  what  we  call  raftsmen, 
including  head  scalers,  would  come  to  about  twenty  men. 

Q.  Does  that  include  your  whole  staff  of  steamboat-men  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  altogether,  scalers,  raftsmen,  steamboat-men,  &c.,  do 
you  employ  ? A.  My  clerk  puts  down  thirty  men  as  raftsmen,  that  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Q.  Don’t  give  us  from  a March  standpoint,  but  a fair  average  ? A.  I can  only 
speak  in  a general  way;  we  are  doing  nothing  but  repairing  just  now,  and  the  rafts- 
men are  not  on  now.  We  have  about  twenty  raftsmen,  and  the  steamboat  captains 
and  full  crews  on  our  four  tug-boats  would  come  to  about  thirty-six  hands. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  to  raftsmen  ? A.  $1.75  to  $2A5  a day ; that  higher 
rate  we  only  give  to  three  or  four  men.  Our  men  are  divided  up  into  crews;  the 
majority  of  them  do  not  earn  more  than  $2.25. 
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Q.  Their  work  is  to  receive  and  deliver  logs  down  the  river  and  the  harbor  ? 

' A.  Their  work  is  to  take  the  steamboats  through  the  falls  to  the  mills. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  captain  of  a steamboat  ? A.  $50  to  $60a  month  ; 

| firemen,  $30  ; they  work  in  the  summer.  Deck  hands  from  $20  to  $30. 

Q.  Are  your  steamers  laid  up  any  part  of  the  year?  A.  Yes;  the  harbor  tug- 
boats make  something  over  eight  months ; the  raftsmen  make  about  eight  months. 
(•Sometimes  we  have  some  work  in  the  winter,  which  is  supplementary,  but  that  is  the 
average  time.  River  boats  make  about  seven  months ; we  have  two  boats  working 
exclusively  on  the  river. 

Q.  I suppose  some  of  the  men  are  engaged  on  these  tugs  all  winter?  A.  The 
engineer  stays  about  the  boat  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  for  the  transportation  of  logs  down  the  River  St.  John  ? 
A.  Forty  cents  from  the  Fredericton  boom. 

Q.  Forty  cents  a thousand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  charge  for  delivery?  A.  Thirty  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  for  surveying  ? A.  It  is  15  cents. 

Q.  About  how  many  logs  do  you  handle  in  the  run  of  a season?  A.  This  needs 
explanation  about  the  towing  from  Fredericton  boom.  We  have  to  pay  there  15  cents 
for  bracketing  and  for  shore  rates,  and  this  takes  more  than  half  of  our  pay.  It  seems 
to  be  small  pay  enough  for  the  service  we  do,  but  we  could  not  get  any  more  without 

■ putting  a tax  on  the  lumber  industry,  and  the  people  do  not  feel  very  well  able  to 
I pay  out  any  more,  so  we  have  to  put  up  with  the  hardship  and  say  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  It  seems  to  have  all  it  can  bear?  A.  We  tow  down  from  the  Fredericton 
I boom  50  million  on  an  average  every  year.  A portion  of  this  we  hold  in  charge  and 

■ deliver  to  the  different  mills.  We  tow  them  to  the  mills  above  the  falls  and  deliver 
I them  there  at  40  cents.  AYe  take  them  to  King’s  mills  and  to  Miller  Woodman’s;  we 
Itowsome  ten  or  twelve  million  to  Cushing’s  mill  and  other  mills  above  the  falls. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Q.  By  .fifty  million  you  mean  board  measurement? 


A.  I mean  superficial. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q,  Are  not  the  mills  below  the  falls  a second  delivery  ? A.  Second  ; to  mills 
below  the  falls  there  is  a second  rate,  which  we  charge  to  cover  the  passage  through 
I the  falls. 

Q.  Dy  you.  not  often  work  at  night?  A.  Yes;  often.  I might  say  right  here 
That  we  do  not  work  on  time,  but  on  tide  altogether,  in  this  raft  business. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year  do  these  men  who  make  $1.75  and  $2.25  work  ? 
Do  they  not  work  on  tide  altogether  ? A.  Yes;  and  sometimes  they  put  in  a long 
day — that  is,  in  the  summer  time.  My  brother,  Archibald,  has  charge  of  this  matter, 
and  very  often  when  they  have  to  work  hard  and  long  he  will  come  in  the  office  and 
Isay:  “ Allow  these  men  $1  a day  extra  for  their  work.”  We  never  make  any  half 
I days,  or  anything  like  that,  in  our  business ; if  a man  goes  out  at  all  to  work  we  pay 
I him  for  a day. 

Q.  Is  there  perfect  harmony  between  the  raftsmen  and  their  employers  ? 

| A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  been  for  years  ? A.  Yes;  there  has  been  for  years.  Some  years  ago 
| there  was  some  little  trouble;  The  price  was  then  $1.40  a day,  and  the  raftsmen 
thought  it  ought  to  be  $2.  When  they  raised  the  contention  we  yielded;  but  of 
strikes  we  know  nothing. 

Q.  Were  the  raftsmen  organized  at  that  time?  A.  They  had  an  association. 

Q.  Have  they  one  now  ? A.  Ho;  there  is  no  necessity,  for  they  have  nothing 
| to  complain  of. 

Q.  Are  their  circumstances  better  off'  now  than  they  were  under  the  organization  ? 

| A.  The  idea  that  the  organization  wanted  was  to  have  men  paid  on  time,  but  this 
' would  not  work,  on  account  of  the  tide.  We  have  to  keep  the  mills  going,  for  it 
1 does  not  do  to  let  them  get  out  of  logs.  There  are  days  in  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
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we  cannot  go  through  the  falls,  and  then  there  come  days  when  we  can,  and  have  to 
go  through  more  than  once,  so  that  sometimes  the  men  have  to  work  longer  hours. 

Q.  Do  the  men  earn  better  wages  now  than  under  the  organization  ? A.  Proper 
organization  might  have  something  to  do  with  it,  perhaps,  but  we  have  always  felt 
like  meeting  the  men.  Their  pay  at  that  time  did  seem  small  enough,  so  we  did 
what  we  could  to  meet  them,  and  there  has  been  no  trouble  since. 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  of  boilers  and  hulls  satisfactory  to  steamboat  owners  on  the 
River  St.  John  ? A.  1 cannot  say  anything  to  the  contrary.  We  used  to  have  a 
resident  inspector,  and  it  was  always  convenient,  for  we  could  go  and  get  him  to 
come  and  look  at  the  boilers  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; after  that  a change  was 
made,  and  the  office  was  given  to  a Halifax  man.  At  first  we  did  not  like  it,  and  we 
thought  we  would  rather  have  a man  from  here;  but  the  man  whom  the  Government 
sent  from  Halifax  we  have  no  objection  to,  for  he  is  a good,  first-class  man.  Last  year 
we  thought  he  was  over-worked,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  another  man  ora  deputy  ' 
appointed,  because  there  is  so  much  work  comes  in  at  one  time  of  the  year  that  he 
cannot  attend  to  it;  that  is  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  the  work  comes  from  other 
places  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  northern  part  of  this  Province  all  at  once,  in  the  spring 
of  the  yeai1;  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a man  to  keep  up  to  his  work;  but  we  have 
no  single  word  of  complaint  to  make  against  him,  for  he  seems  to  be  very  obliging.! 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Could  not  the  boiler  inspection  be  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ? A.  Ho ; 
because  there  are  always  some  little  repairs  to  be  made  after  the  boat  is  laid  up,  is 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  river  boats,  is  always  in  the  winter  time ; and  the  law  is,  I 
that  the  inspection  must  be  made  after  the  repairs  have  been  made. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  system  of  lights  on  the  River  St.  John  satisfactory  to  steamboat, 
owners  ? A.  T think  it  is;  I am  not  a navigator,  and  I never  go  on  the  boats. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  from  the  steamboat  captains  or  owners  ? 
A.  One  of  my  brothers  is  captain  of  a river  steamer,  but  I never  heard  him  say  much  j 
about  the  lights. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  regulating  the  navigation  of  the  River  St.  John  that  is  in 
any  way  obnoxious  to  steamboat  captains  or  owners  ? A.  We  got  an  experience  out 
of  it — we  had  a case  before  the  court.  The  captain  of  one  of  our  boats  sunk  another 
boat  in  a fog,  and  a case  was  brought  against  us  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  when  a new  j 
point  of  law  was  brought  up,  when  it  was  stated  that  he  ought  to  draw  a central 
line;  it  seems  that  the  boat  going  up  the  river  must  keep  to  the  east  or  the  right- 
hand  side  of  that  line — it  is  only  an  imaginary  line.  There  is  a place  at  the  head  of 
the  Harrows  where  the  captain  ran  into  this  other  boat,  and  when  the  captain  got 
there,  in  order  to  get  good  water,  he  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  there 
is  a very  heavy  tide,  when,  the  first  thing  he  knew,  a ship  came  down  on  him  without 
any  lights,  and  as  she  was  right  under  his  bow  he  could  not  get  clear  of  her,  buti 
struck  and  sunk  her.  The  case  was  brought  into  the  Admiralty  Court  and  the  judge 
decided  that  we  were  wrong  m part,  because  we  were  out  of  our  water ; and  the 
other  vessel  was  wrong  in  part,  because  she  had  no  light ; and  the  way  he  decided 
placed  it  so  that  we  had  to  pay  damages.  Hobody  seemed  to  understand  this  law. 
for  it  was  an  old  English  law  that  Mr.  Weldon  dug  out  of  the  old  law-books;  it 
seemed  to  be  a revelation  to  all  concerned,  the  judge  and  every  body  else. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  work  do  these  men  put  in  who  do  the  rafting  ? A.  They 
have  to  put  through  three  tides  in  the  bay. 

Q.  How  many  hours  would  they  put  through  the  three  tides  rafting?  A.  Iri 
long  days,  in  the  summer  time,  they  would  have  to  put  in,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve} 
hours  some  days.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  dark  comes  on  sooner,- they  do  no  j 
put  in  more  than  eight  hours.  We  have  to  work  just  when  the  tide  suits. 
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Q.  Then,  eight  hours  would  cover  two  tides?  A.  We  cannot  get  two  tides  ail 
-he  time ; some  days  we  can  only  get  one  and  some  none. 

Q.  Do  you  get  two  tides  in  one  day  in  summer  ? A.  Just  at  certain  times  we 
to ; when  the  tide  comes  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  day  is  long,  you  will 
tet  another  tide  before  dark,  but  those  days  are  exceptions. 

Q.  Does  each  tide  constitute  a day’s  work  by  itself ? A.  No;  the  men  would 
get  their  pay  if  they  did  not  go  through  the  falls. 

Q.  In  summer  time  would  two  tides  mean  that  the  men  would  be  required  to 
vork  sixteen  hours  a day  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  would  they  be  required  to  do  your  work  ? A.  Well, 
f the  tide  is  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  it  will  be  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  in 
he  afternoon,  and  that  day  the  men  would  go  through  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
norning  and  somewhere  between  five  and  six  in  the  afternoon.  When  that  occurs, 
nd  it  is  exceptional,  the  men  would  have  to  work  the  two  tides;  but  later  on  there 
rould  be  only  one  tide  that  could  be  used. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  increase  was  made  in  the  raftsmen’s  pay  did  they  go  to 
rou  and  ask  for  it  ? A.  I can’t  just  remember  about  the  matter,  but  the  men  asked 
or  the  increase,  I think.  I know  that  Arch,  seemed  to  think  that  they  ought  to  have 
hat  money.  I know  that  the  men  first  went  into  the  society  and  then  came  out  of 
t,  for  they  did  not  think  that  societies  did  them  any  good,  and  they  thought  they 
rould  rather  deal  with  us  on  the  merits  of  the  case  than  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
iociety.  That  is  a matter  I would  like  to  speak  to  you  about  here.  It  is  this  : we 
ave  a man  in  Fredericton  that  brackets  our  logs,  and  he  has  fifty  men  employed  at 
he  work.  Last  spring  I think  he  had  160  men  to  work  there  for  three  or  four 
lionths’  picking  up  logs.  He  lives  in  Gibson,  and  can  give  you  all  the  information 
hat  you  desire. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  This  man  conducts  your  business  in  Fredericton  ? A.  He  does.  He  is 
ferely  our  man  there,  and  when  last  there  I had  a talk  with  him  on  the  navigating 
f the  river  near  the  bridges  at  Fredericton.  The  Government  built  a bridge  across 
he  river,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  it  stops  all  rafts  that  come  from  above, 
ir  they  cannot  go  down  through. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  river  is  navigable  some  miles  above  Fredericton.  I know  that  Spring 
Hill  is  four  or  five  miles  above  Fredericton,  and  we  often  have  to  take  logs  from  there, 
nd  they  would  be  stopped  at  this  bridge.  The  Government  saw  the  disability  of 
ns,  and  they  remedied  it  by  putting  down  some  shear  booms,  so  that  we  got  along 
retty  well  there  the  year  before  and  last  year ; but  now  there  is  another  difficulty  in 
ae  way,  and  it  is  that  there  is  another  company  building  a railway  bridge  at  the 
ther  end  of  the  town,  and  they  are  making  no  provision  for  shear  booms.  I talked 
i Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  connected  with  the  company,  but  he  did  not  promise  to  do  any- 
ling,  and  I don’t  know  how  the  logs  from  above  Fredericton  can  be  brought  down 
ow.  I know  that  we  bring  about  20,000,000  from  Glasier’s  mill,  and  don’t  see  how 
e will  get  them  down  now.  I only  speak  about  this  matter  so  that  you  may  be  able, 
it  lies  in  your  power,  to  make  a representation  of  the  case  to  the  Government 
Ottawa. 


C.  H.  Fairweather  (Hall  & Fairweather,  Wholesale  Merchants),  called  and 
(worn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

y Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  market  prices  in  St,  John.  A.  I have. 
-t  Q.  Have  you  compared  the  prices  of  ordinary  articles  of  family  consumption 

yttely  with  the  prices  of  the  same  articles  in  former  years?  A.  To  some  extent  I 
jave. 
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Q.  About  what  would  be  the  price  in  St.  John  of  the  four-pound  loaf  of  white  ; 
bread?  A.  We  use  the  two-pound  loaf  here  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  that  worth?  A.  I sell  flour,  but  I do  not  know  the  price  of  bread;  I 
think  it  is  7 cents  a loaf. 

Q.  What  is  good  family  flour  worth  to-day  by  the  barrel  in  St.  John,  retail? 
A.  Five  dollars. 

Q.  What  was  that  flour  worth  five  years  ago?  A.  I can  tell  you  pretty  closely; 
'(producing  paper)  — $5.50  to  $5.75. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  ten  years  ago  ? A.  $7.25  to  $7.50. 

Q.  Can  you  go  back  beyond  that  period?  A.  I can  go  back  to  1876. 

• Q.  What  was  it  worth  in  1876  ? A.  About  $6.50. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  is  the  price  per  pound  at  retail  of  roasting  pieces  of  beef  ?|| 
A.  No;  I cannot 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  of  beef  in  any  form,  so  as  to  make  a comparison 
with  former  years  ? A.  I can  give  you  the  price  of  American  plate  beef,  duty  paid ; 
I give  it  to  you  per  barrel,  which  is  $11  to  $11.25. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  is  the  price  to-day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  five  years  ago  ? A.  I am  not  able  to  tell  you,  and  foi 
this  reason,  that  it  has  only  been  since  it  became  so  cheap  of  recent  years,  and  so  cheaj] 
as  it  is  at  present,  that  it  has  been  brought  here  in  any  quantity.  Our  firm  dealt  ir 
it,  but  my  impression  is  that  at  that  time  it  was  over  $16  or  $17  ; but  our  firm  die 
not  buy  or  sell  it  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  what  beef  is  worth  by  the  quarter  in  this  market  ? A.  j 
am  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  salt  pork  in  St,  John?  A.  The  grade  known  as  mesi 
pork,  which  governs  every  other  pork,  is  sold  to-day,  duty  paid,  at  $17.50  to  $17.75 
I can  give  you  the  full  price  of  mess  pork  for  a good  many  years.  In  1883  it  wai 
$22.75. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  price  of  mess  pork  was  in  1882  ? A.  That  year  i 
was  $21.25.  I am  taking  these  figures  from  my  clerk’s  hand-writing,  and  th 
memorandum  was  made  up  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  I take  it  for  granted  that  th 
figures  in  it  are  perfectly  accurate. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  was  the  price  ten  years  ago  ? A.  In  1878  it  reached  a very  low  point 
in  April  it  was  $12.50  ; possibly  that  was  as  low  as  it  ever  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  in  1876  ? A.  That  year,  it  was  $24  ; it  is  subject  t 
g;reat  variations. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Would  the  price  in  July,  1878,  be  a fair  average  for  the  year  ? A.  I thin 
in  January  it  was  $16  ; in  April  it  was  $12.50  ; July,  $13,75;  October,  $13.  1 
seems  to  me  that  probably  this  was  the  lowest  point  it  ever  reached  in  any  one  yea 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  comparative  prices  of  butter  ? A. 'I  cannot,  except  fro! 
vague  recollections,  which  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  this  Commission. 

Q.  What  other  articles  of  provision  do  your  firm  handle  ? A.  We  hand! 
molasses. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  comparative  prices  of  molasses?  A.  At  present,  takinj 
one  of  the  best  grades  of  Barbadoes,  it  is  35  to  36  cents  a gallon  ; six  months  ago  j 
was  under  30  cents.  It  is  now  a little  higher,  on  account  of  its  scarcity. 

Q.  What  was  its  prices  five  years  ago  ? A.  Five  years  ago  ’ it  seems  to  have  beej 
very  high.  It  began  in  January  that  year  at  51  cents  ; April,  50;  July,  47  ; arj 
■October,  45  cents. 


Q.  What  was  the  price  ten  years  ago  ? A.  In  January,  42  ; April,  40  ; July’ 
1 ; and  October,  39  cents. 

Q.  At  this  time  was  the  measure  the  same  as  now — the  Imperial  ? A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  It  was  sold  by  the  wine  gallon  then  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  would  make  a difference  of  one-sixth  ? A.  Yes  ; so  that  the  price 
I ras  still  higher. 

Q.  Does  your  firm  handle  sugar?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  quotations  of  any  standard  ? A.  I can  give  you  general 
Quotations.  At  present  the  standard  of  granulated  sugar  governs  the  quotations. 
I speak  now  of  five-barrel  lots,  the  price  of  which  is  7 and  7J  cents. 

Q.  What  would  the  price  be  five  years  ago  ? A.  Anything  I would  say  about 
laat  time  would  be  in  the  region  of  guessing,  for  I have  not  any  figures  to  hand.  I 
fcmember  it  was  exceedingly  low  last  year.  At  one  time  in  1887  it  was  down  as  low 
Is  6 cents. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  prices  five  years  ago  ? A.  Speaking  off-hand, 
I should  say  the  average,  coming  down  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  it  got  to 
Its  lowest  point,  it  was  8,  9 and  10  cents.  I have  sold  it  at  12  cents.  Five  years 
Igo  it  was  the  general  talk  among  sugar  dealers  that  when  we  saw  standard  granu- 
lated selling  at  8 cents  we  would  buy  all  we  could  of  it  for  speculation. 

Q.  Did  not  the  price  of  raw  sugar  fall  steadily  for  a number  of  years  ? A.  It 
: ppeared  to. 

By  the  Chairman  — 

Q.  That  would  be  since  the  bounty  began  ? A.  Yes  ; since  it  became  so  plenty 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Of  late  the  price  has  been  rather  increasing?  A.  Yes;  1 or  2 shillings 
Ik  foreign  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  margin  between  raw  sugars  and  granu- 
jjited  is  greater  or  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? A.  I am  not  able  to  give  you  an 
* jpinion  on  that  point. 

A.  Is  there  any  other  information  you  can  give  us?  A.  We  deal  largely  in  tea. 
4 present  tea  is  abnormally  low;  it  seems  to  have  been  settling  year  after  year,  until 
; |resent  quotations  bring  it  down  to  a very  low  point — as  low  as  10  cents  a pound. 

Q.  Does  any  tea  come  to  St.  John  direct  from  the  countries  of  growth  ? A.  Yes ; 

1 re  ourselves  import  about  half  our  stock  from  Foo  Shoo,  China,  direct,  by  way  of 
few  York. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  prices  of  coffee  ? A.  My  information  on 
offee  would  be  very  limited ; we  only  took  up  the  handling  of  it  within  the  last 
ikree  years.  It  was  then  moderately  low,  and  ran  up  to  a very  high  point — 34  cents 
pound  ; since  it  has  gone  back  2 cents. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  much  was  it  when  you  commenced  selling?  A.  I think  when  wo 
immenced  selling,  three  years  ago,  it  was  30  cents  for  a good  grade,  and  since  then  it 
m up  to  34,  but  it  is  now  32  cents. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  price  for  Java  ? A.  Yes  ; a high  grade  of  Java. 

Q.  Take  provisions  all  round,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  prices,  and 
ay  how  they  compare  with  those  of  five  years  ago  ? A.  I can  scarcely  think  of  any- 
ning  that  is  not  cheaper  now. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  with  prices  ten  years  ago  ? A.  I should  say  they  were 
j great  deal  cheaper.  About  cheese  I would  say  very  little,  for  it  is  a secondary  thing 
tare.  The  information  you  have  received  at  central  points,  where  it  is  made,  would 
(e  of  more  value  than  anything  I could  give  you. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  manufacture  some  cheese  in  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  There  is  a little 
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made  here,  some  in  Woodstock  and  some  in  Peiiobsquis,  and  some  also  in  Nova  Scotia,  j; 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  our  local  consumption. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  wages  of  storemen  in  St.  John  ? A.  I can  only  | 
tell  you  of  my  nwn. 

Q.  What  are  their  earnings?  A.  I pay  them  $9  to  $10  a week — $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  first  or  second  storemen  ? A.  First  and  second  storemen.  3 

Q.  What  are  porters  or  cellar-men  worth  here?  A.  That  I could  hardly  tell  you  ; I 
have  heard  of  men  being  hired  as  low  as  $4  a week  in  one  or  two  places.  We  have  j| 
not  any  business  of  that  designation  here,  for  there  is  scarcely  a store  in  St.  John  that  \ 
has  a cellar. 


Patrick  Mooney,  (B.  Mooney  & Sons,  Masons  and  Builders),  called  and  sworn. 


is 


Walsh  : — 
your  business  ? 


A.  Mason  work,  building  houses  and  general  i 


A.  Sometimes  we  take  the 


By  Mr 

Q.  What 
•contractor. 

Q.  Bo  you  take  general  contracts  to  build  houses  ? 
whole  contract  and  sometimes  only  one  branch. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  such  masons  as  are  able  to  do  their  work  ? A. 
We  pay  from  $2  to  $3  a day. 

Q.  Ho  w long  has  that  rate  of  wages  prevailed  ? A.  That  was  the  rate  last  sum-  i 
mer,  but  the  summer  before  the  wages  were  a little  less. 

Q.  What  prospect  is  there  for  the  building  trade  this  year  ? A.  There  seems  to  ■ 
be  considerable  business  to  do. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  wages  for  the  masons’  assistants?  A.  We  pay  from! 
.$1.25  to  $1-75. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  laborers  is  the  $1.75  paid?  A.  The  hod-men;  the  mortar-men. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  laborers  do  you  pay  $1.25  ? A.  Just  the  men  knocking  [| 
around  ; the  general  men — the  old  men. 

Q.  Have  you  a good  class  of  bricklayers  in  this  city?  A.  Very  fair. 

Q.  Have  you  sufficient  for  all  your  requirements  ? A.  Sometimes  we  have ; 
other  times  we  have  to  send  away  to  get  them. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  stone-masons  get  ? A.  They  generally  get  about  the 
same  as  the  bricklayers,  sometimes  25  cents  less. 

Q.  Bo  you  do  any  plastering  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  plasterers  ? A.  We  pay  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

Q.  Bo  you  do  all  the  finishing  throughout  the  house  ? A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  moulds  for  casting  your  own  ornaments — cornices.  We  have,  but 
we  very  rarely  use  them,  tor  we  can  buy  them  much  cheaper. 

Q.  Is  there  a store  in  St.  John  which  furnishes  them  ? A.  There  is. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  do  you  consider  your  trade  open  here  for  bricklayers  ? 
A.  We  have  work  up  to  Becember. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  commence  work  ? A.  We  have  commenced  ! 
as  early  as  the  17th  March. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  time  do  you  consider  it  safe  for  stone-masons  to  work  ? A.  Well,  they 
generally  work  as  late  as  bricklayers. 

Q.  From  experience,  do  you  think  that  stone  is  as  likely  to  bond  as  brick-worm 
is  in  the  early  or  latter  part  of  the  season  ? A.  It  don’t  bond  in  the  frost  as  well  at| 
brick  does. 

Q.  Is  it  safe  in  that  case  ? A.  I don’t  think  it  is  safe  for  a heavy  building. 
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Q.  Do  you  put  up  your  buildings  very  rapidly — almost  in  a season  ? A.  Some 
of  them  are  put  up  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  improvement  on  the  building  business?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  objection  have  you  to  it?  A.  Well,  in  rushing  up  of  buildings  the 
lumber  goes  in  all  green  ; and  another  thing  is,  that  in  rushing  up  your  brick- 
work so  quick  you  can  hardly  keep  it  straight. 

Q.  Does  not  the  brick  wall  settle  in  that  case?  A.  Yes  ;.  and  the  timber  inside 
bettles  as  much  as  the  brick,  and  twists. 

Q.  If  you  put  your  studding  on  the  joists  or  strap-walls,  is  it  likely  to  take 
place  if  these  things  were  green  ? A.  It  generally  cracks  around  the  angles. 

Q.  To  what  are  these  cracks  due  ? A.  There  is  a great  deal  of  it  in  the  sand 
gnd  the  plaster ; sometimes  when  you  daub  it  with  loam  the  sand  runs  with  your 
darby-head  and  generally  leaves  it. 

*Q.  Has  not  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood  something  to  do  with  it.  A.  Yes;  a good 
ideal,  and  the  green  wood  shrinks  a good  deal. 

Q.  Has  not  the  shrinkage  of  the  laths  something  to  do  with  it?  A.  Yes; 
considerable. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  men  work  ? A.  Ten  hours,  but  they  stop  at 
[five  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Have  you  found  much  variation  in  the  wages  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 
|A.  In  different  localities  there  are  different  wages. 

Q.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  wages  within  the  radius  of  this  city  ? A.  No  ; 
not  a great  deal. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties  with  your  men  ? A.  Not  within  the  last 
rcwo  or  three  years. 

Q.  Then  you  have  had  some  ? A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? A..  Well,  the  organization,  I should  judge,  was 

Ithe  biggest  part  of  it.  The  men  wanted  more  wages  than  we  were  willing  to  pay. 

Q.  What  was  the  demand  ? A.  It  was  one  season  when  we  had  got  considerable 
Iwork,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  they  struck  and  raisen  the  wages  50  cents  a day. 
■The  wages  then  were  $2.  We  paid  the  rise,  and  shortly  after  that  the  men  struck 

■again  and  refused  to  work  if  we  did  not  discharge  four  apprentices  we  had  They 

jidemaiided  that  we  should  discharge  those  men  and  we  refused.  The  principal  reason 
jfgr  not  discharging  one  of  the  men  was  that  he  was  a married  man,  who  had  worked 
■for  us  all  the  year  before  for  $4  a week  as  a mason’s  tender,  and  we  would  not 
■discharge  him. 

Q.  He  came  under  your  instructions?  A.  No  ; he  was  serving  his  time. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  under  your  instruction?  A.  Yes.  We  would  not  do  it 
liand  so  the  men  were  off  for  a fortnight  or  so. 

Q.  How  did  it  end  ? A.  It  ended  by  our  sending  two  of  the  apprentices  away. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  now?  A.  We  have  one. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  hold  this  apprentice  ? A.  He  serves  four 
years,  and  we  give  him  $3  a week  the  first  year  and  raise  him  a $1  a year, 
j ‘ Q.  Is  he  indentured  ? A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  written  agreement  with  him  ? A*  No. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  that  system  of  apprenticeship?  A.  There  is  no  law  here  to 
cover  it. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  a written  contract  between  yourself  and  your 
apprentices  ? A.  Yes ; I think  we  would. 

Q.  You  could  hold  them  in  that  way,  you  think  ? A.  Yes ; they  seldom  now 
ptop  over  two  or  three  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  you  had  the  apprentices  indentured  do  you  think  they  would  stay  any 
longer  ? A.  I think  they  would. 

Q.  You  have  only  one  apprentice  now?  A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  boys  that  you  get  hold  of  are  fairly  intelligent  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  they  a fair  common  school  education  ? A.  Yes  ; fair. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  young  men  in  the  city  take  any  advantage  of 
improving  their  mind  at  nights,  by  learning  geometry,  or  something  they  may  not 
have  been  able  to  learn  before?  A.  Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  gopnto  freehand  drawing  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  system  of  freehand  drawing?  A.  I think  it  is 
a very  good  thing. 

Q.  Your  opinion,  then,  is  that  it  is  a great  advantage  to  a workman  ? A.  It  is  a 
great  advantage. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  any  work  outside  the  city  of  St.  John  ? A.  We  have. 

Q.  Where?  A.  Chatham,  Newcastle  and  Eastport,  last  year, 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  your  business  in  Eastport?  A.  We  put  up  seventeen! 
buildings  there. 

Q.  In  one  season?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  your  own  men  to  do  it  ? A.  We  did. 

Q.  From  St.  John?  A.  Partly  from  St.  John. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  scarcity  of  workmen?  A.  Yes;  we  had  to  advertise  for 
men. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  import  any  ? A.  Not  last  season.  When  I speak  of  adver- 
tising, that  was  for  Eastport. 

Q.  About  how  many  brick  do  you  use  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  run 
of  a season  of  your  own  make  ? A.  This  year  I guess  we  used  about  a million  and 
a half  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacture  enough  for  your  own  use?  A.  Our  work  is  in  diffe- 
rent places,  and  it  don’t  pay  to  transfer  them. 

Q.  Do  you  use  all  you  manufacture  ? A.  Pretty  much.  We  could  make  a great 
deal  more,  for  we  have  the  the  facility  for  manufacturing  about  50,000  a day. 

Q.  Are  your  works  in  St.  John  ? A.  We  have  two — one  in  the  city  of  St.  John 
and  one  in  Eastport. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ  in  your  brick-yard  ? A.  Last  season  I 
think  we  averaged  about  fifty. 

Q.  What  are  their  wages  ? A.  From  $1.25  to  $2.50.  * 

Q.  Are  the  men  paid  by  the  day  or  piece-work  ? A.  Paid  by  the  day. 

Q.  All  of  them?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  mechanics  or  laborers  engaged  in  the  building  trade 
have  any  security  for  their  wages  in  St.  John?  A.  No;  none. 

Q.  There  is  no  lien  on  the  building  ? A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  workingmen  lose  the  amount  of  their  earnings  for 
want  of  such  security?  A.  I cannot  say  as  I do,  although  sometimes  the  contractors 
lose  considerable,  as  they  have  no  lien  on  the  building. 

Q.  Would  that  be  from  a defect  in  the  law,  that  would  protect  the  contractor  for 
work  he  has  done  or  for  want  of  proper  precaution  in  building  ? A.  For  want  of 
protection.  A man  can  contract  here  to  put  up  a building  and  if  the  man  gets  into 
it  before  the  contract  is  finished  the  contractor  cannot  get  $1. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  amount  of  work  was  your  contract  work  last  year  ? A.  In  round 
numbers,  our  contract  brick  work  was  $100,000. 

Q.  Taking  your  brick-work,  what  would  be  the  whole  amount  of  transactions  for 
the  year  ? A.  I could  not  exactly  say  just  now. 

Q.  Is  what  you  have  named  something  near  a yearly  average  of  work  ? A.  No  ; 
some  years  would  be  a great  deal  less,  I think ; but  that  would  be  a fair  average! 
year. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  builders  are  there  in  St.  John  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Have  you  an  association  of  any  kind  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  your  men  weekly  ? A.  Fortnightly  ;*  except  on  some  jobs  away 
in  the  country,  when  the  men  would  get  paid  monthly;  but  the}?'  get  money  whenever 
they  want  it.  Our  clerk  goes  round  to  the  country  workmen  once  a month  and  squares 

them  up. 

Q.  Ho  not  your  men  in  the  city  ever  request  to  be  paid  more  frequently  than 
once  a fortnight  ? A.  Very  seldom ; now  and  then  a man  may  want  $1  or  $2  on 
j Saturday  night. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  your  men,  as  a general  rule,  industrious  and  sober  ? A.  Bricklayers,  as 
| a general  rule,  are  not  of  the  most  sober  class — both  bricklayers  and  stone-masons. 

Q.  In  rounding  your  corners  and  mitres  do  you  employ  the  men,  yourself  or  do 
you  get  the  work  done  outside  ? A.  Yes ; we  do  it. 
i Q.  Then  they  can  make  their  own  cornices  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  these  bricklayers,  as  a rule,  sober  men  ? A.  They  are  fairly  sober. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  to  pay  your  men  fortnightly  ? A.  Because  it  comes 
handier  to  do  so. 

Q.  To  yourself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  study  the  matter  out,  and  consider  that  it  might  be  inconvenient 
to  those  workingmen  to  have  to  wait  for  their  money,  instead  of  having  their  wages 
Saturday  ? A.  With  us  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  our  crew  together  Monday  morning. 

| and  so  we  think  it  is  better  to  pay  them  once  a fortnight. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  prefer  fortnightly  payment?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  when  the  men  borrow  money  from  you  that  they  are 
(entitled  to  their  wages  when  they  are  earned  ? A.  Some  of  the  men  I would  pay 
ion  Saturday  night  would  come  and  borrow  money  fr^m  me  Monday  morning. 

Q.  How  much  do  your  wages  amount  to  in  a fortnight,  on  an  average?  A. 
In  the  summer? 

Q.  Working  time  of  the  year?  A.  Something  over  $3,000  some  fortnights. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  But  you  have  a week’s  interest  on  half  of  that  amount  ? A.  Ho  ; we  don’t 
get  any  interest. 

Q.  How  many  months  do  you  consider  a building  season?  A.  We  generally 
i work  here  from  March  till  Becember. 

Q.  Are  there  many  stone-masons  and  bricklayers  leaving  here  to  go  to  the  United 
States  ? A.  A great  number  of  them  do  ; all  the  best  mechanics  go  there. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  if  they  received  higher  wages  in  St.  John  so  many  of  them 
would  go  away  ? A.  I don’t  think  they  would. 

Q.  Ho  any  of  these  men  come  back  and  settle  down  in  St.  John  ? A.  Some  do  ; 
Sothers  again  don’t. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  you  paid  your  men  higher  wages  you  would  have  to  charge  higher  for 
building?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  proprietor  would  have  to  charge  higher  rent  ? A.  Yes. 
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Abraham  Isaacs,  Cigar  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a cigar  manufacturer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  Are  these  ail  journeymen  ? A.  All  but  three  apprentices  and  young  girls. 

Q.  Ho  you  make  hand- work  or  mould-work  ? A.  Hand-work  mostly  ; all  but 
three  of  these  hands  work  hand-work  and  the  rest  work  mould-work. 

Q.  Ho  your  men  work  piece-work  or  by  the  day?  A.  They  workpiece-work. 

Q.  How  much  per  hundred  do  they  receive  ? A.  It  is  according  to  the  class  of 
work  they  are  on;  we  pay  $8,  $9,  $10  and  $12  for  making. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  earnings  of  men  on  hand-work  ? A.  All  the  men  do 
not  earn  alike;  some  get  $8,  some  $10  and  some  get  $12. 

Q.  Taking  the  average — what  would  that  be  ? A.  They  would  earn,  on  an 
average,  about  $11  a week. 

Q.  Would  they  have  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  at  that  rate  of 
wages  ? A.  They  have  that  with  me. 

Q.  Are  your  young  boys  that  work  there  apprentices  to  the  trade  ? A.  Three 
of  them  are. 

Q.  Hoes  that  number  of  hands  that  you  stated  include  your  stemmers  ? A.  Ho ; 
we  have  two  stemmers  and  two  strippers. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  apprentices  earn  ? A.  The  first  six  months  they  get 
$1.50,  and  a rise  of  50  cents  a week  for  the  three  following  years. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  the  piece  while  they  are  serving  their  time  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  women  receive  ? A.  One  of  them  gets  $2.50,  one  $3  and 
one  $3.50. 

Q.  Are  they  working  on  cigars  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  work  are  they  on  ? A.  One  stripping  and  one  bunching. 

Q.  For  the  moulders  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  young  woman  been  in  the  bunching  business  ? A.  She 
has  been  in  my  employment  about  six  or  seven  years,  I think. 

Q.  Are  wages  the  same  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  young  girls  working  with  you  ? A.  Ho  ; the  buncher  is  the 
youngest,  I think. 

Q.  Ho  you  impose  fines  in  the  factory  for  spoiled  work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  your  men  have  to  replace  spoiled  cigars  ? A.  I do  not  allow  my  journey- 
men to  make  imperfect  cigars. 

Q.  Hoes  it  not  happen  that  imperfect  cigars  are  in  among  a lot?  A.  It  cannot 
happen  if  the  man  understands  his  business. 

Q.  What  hours  do  the  men  work  in  the  factory  ? A.  The  journeymen  go  to 
work  about  eight,  or  half-past,  and  knock  off  at  five. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  make?  A.  I have  no  restrictions  over1 
journeymen  ; they  come  in  and  go  out  when  they  like. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  for  packing  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  your  own  packing  ? A.  Yes  ; my  brother  and  I. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  packers  ? We  have  no  packers  ; I know  what  they  get  in 
the  States.  I do  my  own  packing — my  brother  and  I. 

By  Mr.  Walsh 

Q.  Hid  you  include  among  the  girls  the  one  that  makes  the  boxes  ? A.  Yes ; 
she  is  a stripper. 

Q.  Is  that  the  young  lady  that  receives  $3.50  ? A.  Yes. 
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Ed.  C.  Moore,  (E.  E.  Moore  & Sons,  Nail  Manufacturers),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a nail  manufacturer  ? 

Q.  Do  you  represent  the  estate  of  E.  E.  Moore  & Co.  ? A.  Not  the  firm. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  facto ry  ? A.  We  run  two  factories. 
When  we  run  the  two  we  employ,  seventy-five  or  eighty  hands. 

Q.  Are  both  your  factories  in  St.  John  ? A.  One  is  at  Coldbrook,  three  miles 
tout  of  the  city. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  employes  are  men  ? A.  Eoughly  speaking,  I should  say 
two-thirds  of  them  were  men. 

Q.  Would  the  rest  be  boys  ? A.  Yes;  the  number  would  be  about  eighteen. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  machine-men  per  week  ? A.  Their  wages  are 
about  $12  a week. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  who  tend  the  machinery  receive  ? A.  They  would  receive 
about  $7  or  $7.50  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  the  young  men  in  your  factory  ? A.  They  are 
the  feeders. 

Q.  They  earn  $7  a week  ? A.  Yes ; the  same  as  old  men. 

Q.  Do  they  all  work  day’s  work?  A.  The  feeders  work  all  piece-work. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  any  boys  to  help  them  ? A.  No ; we  employ  all  the  hands 
ourselves,  except  in  one  case.  A man  running  a machine  hires  his  own  helpers. 

Q.  Does  he  employ  men  or  boys  as  helpers  ? A.  He  employs  one  man  and  one 

boy. 

Q.  Are  the  firm  responsible  for  this  boy  and  man  ? A.  No. 

Q.  What  classes  of  work  do  you  manufacture?  A.  We  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
I cut  nails,  iron,  steel,  copper  and  zinc. 

Q.  Do  you  make  spikes?  A.  Yes;  spikes  and  marlin-spikes. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  copper  and  tin  clubs?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  send  any  of  these  copper  goods  to  Toronto  or  west?  A.  We 
have  sent  goods  to  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  demand  west  for  your  copj)er  goods  is  increasing? 
A.  I could  not  say  much  about  that,  as  our  trade  to  the  west  is  limited. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  women  in  your  factory?  A.  We  employ  them  in  the 
i tack  factory,  putting  the  tacks  into  small  papers. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  women  in  this  factory  ? A.  They  work  piece- 
! work,  and  would  average  $4  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  any  that  would  earn  less  than  $4  a week  ? A.  No ; that  would  be 
about  the  average. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  young  women  you  take  to  work  ? A.  We  do  not 
employ  many ; three  is  the  largest  number  we  ever  had,  and  the  youngest  would  be 
about  twenty  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
| business  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  Principally  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  We  sell  some  goods  to  the  upper  provinces  and  occasionally  to  the 
! West  Indies. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  your  fuel  ? A.  Spring  Hill  mines. 

Q.  Nova  Scotia  ? A.  Yes. 

Q. — Where  does  your  iron  come  from  ? A.  Our  iron  is  made  principally  at  the 
: Coldbrook  rolling  mills. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  fuel — coal — laid  down  in  St.  John  ? A.  We  use 
two  kinds,  slack  coal  and  the  run  of  the  mine ; slack  is  the  cheapest. 

Q.  Grive  us  the  price  of  both  ? A.  The  price  of  slack  is  about  $2  delivered  here. 
a— 7i* 
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Q.  What  is  the  price  of  the  other  coal  ? A.  About  $3.25. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  consume  of  this  in  a year  in  your  factory  ? A.  I 
can  speak  for  two  years,  and  say  we  used  about  1,390  odd  tons ; between  1,390  and 
1,400  tons. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  coal  the  best  for  use,  or  equal  to  all  your  requirements  ? 
A.  Yes ; Spring  Hill  coal  is  the  best  coal  we  can  get. 


Daniel  J.  Doherty,  Book-keeper  (J.  T.  Hurley,  Boots  and  Shoes),  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh:— 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  book-keeper  in  James  Hurley’s  boot  and 
shoe  factory. 

Q.  What  number  of  hands  do  you  employ  in  that  factory?  A.  About  eighty. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  factory  been  in  existence?  A.  We  have  occupied  the 
premises  we  are  in  at  present  a little  over  two  years,  but  Mr.  Hurley  has  been 
engaged  in  business  in  St.  John  about  ten  years. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased  during  that  time  ? A.  Yes;  within  the  last 
three  years  we  have  moved  into  larger  quarters — larger  factory — and  find  it 
necessary,  on  account  of  doing  a much  larger  business  than  we  used  to  do  in  the 
smaller  place. 

Q.  Do  you  find  trade  still  increasing  ? A.  It  has  steadily  increased  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  expert  hands  in  your  business  ? A.  Wages  vary; 
some  work  by  the  piece  and  some  by  the  week.  The  highest  would  probably  be  to 
some  piece-hands,  who  earn  $15  or  $16  a week.  Of  course,  there  are  piece-hands 
who  do  not  earn  that  much. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  Average  of  what  the  piece-hands  earn  ? A.  I should  say  the 
piece-hands  among  the  men  would  earn,  on  an  average,  about  $8  a week;  perhaps  it 
would  be  better,  as  that  would  be  the  lowest  average. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  females  in  your  establishment?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  females  do  you  employ  ? A.  I think  that  at  present  we  have 
about  twenty-six. 

Q.  Are  these  engaged  on  piece-work?  A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  What  would  the  average  earnings  of  these  female  piece-hands  be?  A.  I 
think  much  the  same  as  those  working  by  the  week — $3.50. 

Q.  Have  all  these  hands  constant  employment  all  the  year?  A.  Nearly  so ; 
there  are  certain  parts  of  the  year  that  we  close  down  ; we  close  down  a week  or  two 
in  the  month  of  December  or  January,  and  perhaps  we  may  slack  off  a little  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer ; but  we  work  steadily  about  forty-eight  weeks  in  the  year. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  four  weeks  that  you  would  be  out  of  work?  A.  Ye  s. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  young  persons  in  your  establishment — either  boys  or 
girls  ? A.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  quite  young. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  to  the  boys  ? A.  They  begin  with  the  under- 
standing and  intention  of  learning  the  business. 

Q.  Are  they  in  your  establishment  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
apprentices  or  just  casual  comers  ? A.  They  are  there  to  learn  the  business,  but  we 
have  no  apprentices. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  no  regular  system  of  indenture  in  your  factory  ? A.  There 
is  no  regular  system  of  indenture.  We  work  pretty  hard  at  certain  parts  of  the  year, 
and  we  pay  them  when  they  work,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  regular  and  steady  at  a 
job  we  give  them  better  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  them  stay  with  you  after  serving  out  their  time  ? 
A.  Yes;  at  present  there  are  not  many  boys  in  our  factory;  some  of  the  boys  we 
have  had  in  our  place  for  two  or  three  years.  In  the  other  factory  we  had  some 
boys  seven  or  eight  years. 
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Q.  And  do  they  remain  with  you  after  they  are  out  of  their  time  ? A.  They 
remained  with  us  after  they  became  regular  journeymen. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  these  boys?  A.  They  begin  by  getting  $1.50  a 
! week,  and  as  they  are  worked  more  they  are  paid  more. 

Q.  You  have  no  regular  system  of  advance  ? A.  Nothing  very  regular,  except- 
j that  a boy  who  has  been  working  a year  would  be  sure  to  get  $2.50  a week  for  the 
next  year. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  them  according  to  the  progress  in  their  work?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  give  to  the  small  girls  you  employ?  A.  The  girls 
would  be  paid  the  same  as  the  boys — that  is  to  say,  they  would  begin  at  $1.50  a week. 

Q.  What  work  do  these  girls  do  ? A.  They  sew  on  buttons,  paste  linings,  and 
l do  lots  around  the  establishment.  They  do  all  the  light  work. 

Q.  Is  their  work  all  light  work  ? A.  Yes ; very  light.  They  are  never  put  at 
running  the  sewing  machines. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  your  ladies  to  sit  down  ? A.  They  all  sit  when  working ; it 
I is  only  when  they  are  idle  that  they  stand  up. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  hands  ? A.  We  have  not. 

SQ.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficient  quantity  of  men  to 
work  ? A.  I cannot  say  that  we  ever  did. 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  stock  of  leather  ? A.  We  buy  some  of  it  in 
■ this  Province,  some  in  Nova  Scotia,  some  in  Quebec  and  some  in  Ontario — Toronto 
in  Ontario,  and  Montreal  in  Quebec. 

Q.  Where  do  }tou  get  your  sole  leather  ? A.  Principally  in  this  Province — from 
fi  Whittaker  and  other  places  in  this  Province. 

Q.  Where  do  your  calf-skins  come  from  ? A.  The  calf-skins — what  is  known  as 
c domestic  calf — we  get  in  this  Province ; we  get  from  Montreal  a calf-skin  which  is 
■ called  “imitation  French,”  and  we  also  use  a French  calf,  which,  of  course,  comes 
■ from  France. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What -is  the  special  character  of  the  work  you  manufacture?  A.  We  make 
r all  kinds  ; but  in  men’s  work  we  make  a speciality  of  men’s  machine  and  hand-sewed 
)i  shoes,  and  also  men’s  long-legged  boots. 

Q.  Are  your  cutters  working  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week  ? A.  They  all  work 
by  the  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  a good  cutter  ? A.  About  $9  a week. 

Q.  Is  the  work  in  your  fitting  department  done  by  the  week  or  by  the  job  ? A. 
Partly  by  the  job  and  partly  by  the  week. 

Q.  Are  your  button  boot-makers  paid  by  the  week  ? A.  Do  you  refer  to  the 
stitching  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  They  all  come  under  the  same  head.  Grirls  working  in  the  stitch- 
ing department,  some  of  them  might  be  paid  by  the  job  and  some  by  the  week. 

Q.  Is  your  lasting  done  by  the  job  or  by  the  week?  A.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  it  is  done  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  for  a case  of  sixty  pairs  of  men’s  light  buff  congress, 
j machine-sewed  work  ? A.  We  pay  *7  cents  a pair. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  give  for  pegged-work  ? A.  It  varies ; from  4 to  5J-  cents  a 
pair  for  lasting.  You  refer  to  buff? 

Q.  And  what  do  you  give  for  brogans  ? A.  They  are  4 cents  a pair  for  lasting, 
j the  stuff  is  all  fitted,  and  the  laster  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  fitting ; his  stock 
is  supplied  to  him  already  fitted. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  can  a laster  earn  in  a week  ? A.  On  sewed-work  the  lasters  cannot 
1 j earn  so  much  as  those  who  work  on  peg-work.  A peg-work  laster  will  earn  $18  a 
week,  and  the  same  laster  on  men’s  wTork  will  earn  about  $15. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  girls  earn  that  do  the  pasting  ? A.  I am  not  familiar 
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enough  with  that  part  of  the  business  to  say,  but  I think  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  $2  a week. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  engaged  in  hand-work  earn?  A.  We  have  three  men 
working  steadily  on  hand-sewed  work,  and  they  can  earn  on  an  average  $9  a week. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  would  a first-class  boot  and  shoe  fitter  receive  by  the  week  ? A.  I 
think  about  $4.50  to  $5  a week. 

Q.  Are  these  hands  scarce  in  St.  John  now  ? A.  Mo ; although  if  we  were  short 
of  hands  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  hands  to  take  their  place  ; but  so  far  as  I know 
we  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  get  all  the  hands  that  we  require. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  your  hand  work  ? A.  Ten  Tiours  a day. 

Q.  Besides  the  four  weeks  that  you  shut  down,  does  your  factory  ever  run  on 
short  time  ? A.  Mo ; during  the  past  three  years  we  have  been  running  on  full 
time — that  is,  when  we  have  been  running. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  What  do  those  men  work  at  that  get  $15  and  $16  a week?  A.  We  have  one 
laster  on  men’s  shoes,  sewed- work,  who  will  average  that  when  kept  busy,  and  we 
have  a man  working  on  hand-sewed  work  that  will  go  more  than  $15  a week.  He 
has  a helper,  but  I do  not  know  the  arrangements  or  the  way  the  men  work.  I do 
not  know  whether  he  pays  him  half  what  he  earns  or  not.  But  at  the  outside  there 
would  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  men  earning  these  sums. 

Q.  What  would  men  earn  on  the  sewing  machines  ? A.  I think  the  man  we 
have  earns  $9  or  $10  a week. 

Q Hoes  he  run  both  machines?  A.  He  runs  the  McKay  machine  and  a Fuller 
machine,  and  I think  he  runs  the  heeling  machine. 

Q.  Is  all  your  work  done  on  the  premises  ? A.  Ho ; we  make  a considerable 
quantity  of  hand  made  boots,  and  those  are  mostly  taken  outside  the  shop,  to  be 
closed  by  hand. 

Q.  What  hours  per  day  do  you  work  in  your  store  ? A.  Ten  hours.  In  winter 
we  do  not  begin  work  till  7:30  nor  do  we  stop  till  6:30. 

Q.  Ho  the  men  and  women  work  in  the  same  room  ? A.  The  women  are  in 
separate  departments  for  themselves,  with  the  exception  that  in  one  part  of  the  same 
room  the  cutte.s  are  at  work. 

Q.  Have  you  several  conveniences  for  both  sexes  ? A.  We  have. 

Q.  Are  the  approaches  to  them  separate  ? A.  There  is  one  closet  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  girls,  and  then  there  are  two  others  that  are  used  by  the  men. 

Q.  How  many  stories  high  is  your  factory  ? A.  Three,  and  a basement. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fire-escapes  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  the  doors  of  your  factory  open  in  or  out  ? A.  Open  inwards. 

Q.  Are  the  doors  locked  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning  ? A.  The  doors  are 
never  locked  from  the  time  they  are  opened  in  the  morning  till  they  are  closed  again 
at  night. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  statements  you  wish  to  make  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  I 
have,  except  that  if  this  Commission  is  authorized  to  take  such  evidence,  I would  say 
that  we  feel  we  are  treated  unfairly  by  the  G-overnment  in  some  matters.  A greater 
part  of  the  machinery  used  in  our  business  is  made  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
trolled by  patents  there  ; they  are  not  made  in  Canada,  and  there  is  very  little 
prospect  of  their  ever  being  made  in  this  country.  We  therefore  feel  that  the 
machinery  we  require  to  use  in  our  business  we  should  be  allowed  to  import  at  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  we  do  now.  At  present  we  have  to  pay  a large  amount  of 
duty  on  goods  of  that  description,  and  we  feel  that  if  the  duty  were  lowered  it  would 
encourage  us  to  go  on  and  introduce  the  latest  machines  that  are  used  in  our 
business. 
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By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  feel  competition  from  places  outside  of  Canada  in  St.  John  ? A.  No; 
| not  from  places  outside  of  Canada,  but  we  feel  considerable  competition  from  places 

f in  Canada. 

Q.  Then,  very  few  of  your  goods  are  imported  from  the  United  States  ? A.  There 
1 are  some  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  these  goods  compete  with  ours,  to 
I some  extent — that  is  to  say,  we  make  a class  of  work  that  looks  considerably  like 
ft  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  and  these  goods  from  there  compete,  to  some  extent, 
ft  with  ours,  but  I do  not  feel  the  competition  very  much. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  what  was  the  amount  of  goods  imported  into  St.  John? 
A.  I do  not  think  that  I ever  made  any  inquiries  in  that  respect,  but  of  leather  goods 
I I should  #ot  think  it  would  amount  to  more  than  $10,000  or  $15,000  in  a year. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  From  what  Province  do  you  feel  too  much  competition  ? A.  The  Province  of 
Quebec. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  cause  for  that  competition  ? A.  No;  I do  not.  I know  that 
the  boots  and  shoes  that  are  made  in  Quebec,  or  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  are  cheaper 
than  we  seem  to  be  able  to  see  our  way  to  make  them. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  they  equal  to  the  goods  you  make  here?  A.  We  do  hot  think  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  You  do  not  admit  they  are  as  good  as  yours  ? A.  No ; we  do  not;  therefore, 
| we  might  be  able  to  claim  that  our  goods  are  cheaper. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  reason  than  the  fact  of  their  not  being  good  to  which  to 
^ attribute  the  competition — is  there  bad  labor  used  on  them  or  bad  material  in  them  ? 

A.  There  are  some  houses  in  the  upper  Provinces  that  make  very  good  shoes,  but 
«j  there  are  other  houses  that  make  a cheaper  and  poorer  class  of  work.  They  do  not 
into  very  strong  competition  with  the  goods  we  make,  because  we  make  a better 
I out  lead  class  of  work  than  the  cheaper  goods  that  come  from  the  upper  provinces. 


Geo.  H.  Miles,  Agent  D.  D.  Glasier  & Son,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  you  represent?  A.  D.  D.  Glasier  & Son. 

Q.  What  is  their  business  ? A.  Tug-boat  owners  and  freighters  of  lumber. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  D.  D.  Glasier  & Son  employ  ? A.  During  the  summer 
[j  season  they  employ  from  100  to  120  men. 

Q.  Altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  firm  survey  lumber?  A.  No. 

Q.  They  merely  transport  it?  A.  Yes  ; we  do  not  survey  the  lumber. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  for  transportation  ? A.  Forty  cents  perT,000  superficial 

I feet  from  the  Fredericton  boom  to  St.  John. 

Q.  Do  you  deliver  below  the  fails  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  steamers  have  you  in  your  employ  ? A.  Four  tugs  and  four 
! steame  s. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  you  pay  to  captains  and  engineers  ? A.  Our 
highest  wages  to  captain  and  engineer  are  $50  a month ; next  lowest  captain  and 
! engineer  are  $40 ; and  the  lowest  $30  a month. 

Q.  How  many  months  do  they  make  in  a year?  A.  One  captain  makes  twelve 
months  in  the  year  and  the  engineer  the  same — one  captain  is  hired  by  the  year  ; 
the  others  are  only  hired  during  the  working  season  on  the  St.  John  river. 

Q.  Do  you  raft  logs  at  Fredericton?  A.  We  do  not  raft  them  ; we  take  them 
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from  the  Fredericton  Boom  Company  after  they  raft  them.  They  raft  them  in  joints, 
and  we  raft  them  and  then  make  them  into  rafts  ready  for  shipping  to  St.  John. 

Q.  How  many  logs  would  a tug  take  in  tow  in  a trip?  A,  One  million  super- 
ficial feet  is  considered  a good  tow  for  a tug. 

Q.  About  how  many  million  do  you  handle  in  the  run  of  a season  ? A.  Last 
season  we  handled  about  75,000,000  superficial  feet. 

Q.  Would  that  be  an  average  season’s  work?  A.  I can  give  you  the  number  of 
rafts  we- handled  for  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  on  each  raft  ? A.  I cannot.  Last  year  we 
handled  75  rafts — that  is,  rafts  to  St.  John.  A certain  portion  of  that  went  to  mills 
around  Fredericton,  which  would  increase  our  quantity.  In  all,  we  moved  about  75 
rafts  last  year;  in  1883,  104;  1884,  79;  1885,  66;  1886,  85;  1887,  75.  That  is  the 
number  of  trips  we  made  from  St.  John  to  Fredericton  during  the  season. 

Q.  Are  the  engineers  who  are  in  charge  of  your  boats  certified  men,  and  are  they 
examined  for  competency  ? A.  Three  of  them  are,  but  one  is  not;  he  has  no  educa- 
tion, but  is  a thoroughly  practical  man.  All  he  knows  he  has  learned  by  practice ; 
he  cannot  write  or  sign  his  own  name. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  he  as  good  and  competent  a man  as  the  others  ? A.  He  is. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  he  allowed  to  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  engines  examined  ? A.  Once  a year. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  boilers  examined  ? A.  Once  a year. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  hulls  examined?  A.  The  hulls  are  exempted, from  exami- 
nation. They  are  tug-boats,  and  that  exempts  them. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Ho  the  insurance  companies  ever  have  any  overhauling  of  the  hulls  ? A.  Ho  } 
they  are  always  willing  and  ready  to  take  a rate. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  They  insure  the  hulls  without  having  them  examined?  A.  They  never  go 
near  them. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  deck  hands  in  your  employ  receive  ? A.  We  have  eleven 
souls,  all  told,  on  our  tugs. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  your  deck  hands  ? A.  We  have  five  deck  hands 
and  they  receive  from  $15  to  $20  a month.  We  generally  make  our  first  trip  from 
here  along  about  the  15th  to  the  25th  of  April.  We  move  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  out 
of  the  river,  and  we  run  till  the  lumber  is  all  done. 

Q.  What  do  the  raftsmen  earn  ? A.  $16  to  $20  a month. 

Q.  That  is  just  for  the  summer  months?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  they  not  leave  you  and  go  to  the  woods  in  the  winter  ? A.  They  do. 

By  the*  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  you  anxious  to  keep  some  of  the  old  sailors?  A.  We  like  to  keep  the 
old  men  and  prefer  them  to  strangers. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  they  anxious  to  stay  with  you  ? A.  They  appear  to  be ; some  of  them 
have  been  with  us  twenty  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  would  be  sorry  to  change  your  sailors  every  trip?  A.  We  would. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  board  all  these  men  ? A.  All  of  them. 
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By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  board  the  men  on  the  steamers  ? A.  Yes ; and  the  men  braeketting — 
the  whole  120  men.  There  are  only  a few  of  them  on  the  steamers,  and  the  rest  are 
on  the  shore  rafting. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  But  you  board  them  all?  A.  Yes;  we  have  boarding  houses,  and  we  board 
and  lodge  them. 


Samuel  Crothers,  Carriage-builder,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  in  your  employ?  A.  Twelve  men  and  two  boys. 
Q.  There  are  painters,  blacksmiths,  upholsterers  and  carpenters?  A.  Yes  ; 
there  are  four  departments. 

Q.  Give  us  the  wages — the  wages  the  men  in  the  different  departments  receive, 
|if  you  can?  A.  The  men  get  from  $1  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece?  A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  What  does  a carriage  blacksmith  earn  ? A.  We  pay  our  best  men  $10  a week. 
Q.  That  is  for  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  troubles  in  your  factory?  A.  Hone. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  carriages  ? A.  Our  market  is  chiefly 

I local ; we  cater  for  the  city  trade  chiefly.  We  used  to  have  an  outside  market  once  ; 
jthat  has  been  monopolized  by  this  cheap  factory  stuff. 

J Q.  Manufactured  in  Canada  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  American  carriages  imported  here?  A.  Yery  few  now  in 
this  city;  there  used  to  be  quite  a number  imported  here  a few  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Sixty  hours  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  ? A.  We  usually  have  about  one  apprentice  in 
sach  shop,  but  at  present  we  have  only  two. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  the  boys  serve,  as  a rule,  in  learning  their  trade  ? A. 
From  three  to  four  years. 

Q.  When  they  finish  their  trade  do  they  generally  find  employment  with  you  ? 
A.  They  most  generally  stay  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Are  you  always  able  to  give  them  employment  ? A.  Most  generally. 

Q.  The  competition  you  meet  with,  is  it  in  good  carriages  at  low  prices,  or  is  it 
in  cheap  and  .imperfect  goods?  A.  We  suffer  most  through  the  cheap  class  of 
parr  i ages. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? A.  Some  come  from  Montreal ; and  we  suffer 
considerably  through  the  carriage  part-manufactory. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  There  is  one  in  Toronto  called  the  Canadian  part- 
jmanufactory  ; they  manufacture  carriages  in  part. 

Q.  They  are  sent  here  and  finished  ? A.  They  are  sent  through  the  country 
jand  are  put  up  in  all  the  villages. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  hubs,  spokes  and  other  wood-work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  these?  A.  We  import  them  from  the  States,  chiefly. 

Q.  Can  you  get  them  from  the  States  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  them  from 
Ontario  ? A.  I do  not  think  so  ; you  can  get  a better  quality  of  stuff. 

Q.  Have  you  come  to  that  conclusion  from  experience?  A.  Yes;  we  have 
pied  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  sell  any  carriages  outside  Hew  Brunswick?  A.  Some  in  Hova 
Scotia.  When  I speak  of  the  local  business  it  is  chiefly  local,  but  we  do  not  have  any 
igencies  in  any  other  places. 
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Q.  Living  here  upon  the  ground,  are  you  not  able  to  make  a carriage  suited  to  j 
the  country  and  to  the  taste  of  the  people  better  than  those  who  live  in  other 
Provinces  ? A.  Well,  I fancy  so. 

Q.  Then  you  have  the  advantage  of  freights  ? A.  Exactly ; there  is  a great  deal 
of  difference  between  what  1 call  custom-made  carriages  and  wholesale  carriages. 
Some  people  build  carriages  for  wholesale  and  sell  them  in  large  quantities,  and  these 
are  necessarily  built  out  of  the  cheapest  materials. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Built  to  be  sold  ? A.  Yes ; they  are  built  more  to  sell  than  they  are  to  wear* 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  Is  your  trade  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  It  has  been  gradually  decreasing 
for  the  last  fifty  years ; we  had  one  big  boom  at  the  time  of  the  St.  John  fire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  carriages  being  all  burnt  up. 

Q.  Has  the  decrease  been  due  to  the  causes  you  mentioned  ? A.  It  has  been 
owing  to  the  sharp  competition  and  the  cheaper  mode  of  working,  and  I suppose  all 
kinds  of  business  is  straitened  somewhat,  and  folks  cannot  afford  to  buy  a good 
carriage,  and  so  have  to  get  cheap  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foreign  market  to  which  Canadian-manufactured  I 
carriages  could  be  sent  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  ; the  difficulty  with  carriages  is  | 
that  they  are  very  bulky  freight ; they  cost  a great  deal  of  money  to  transport. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  leather  and  your  other  trimmings  ? A.  Chiefly  ! 
from  the  United  States.  Some  are  manufactured  at  Fredericton — that  is,  our  patent 
leathers. 

Q.  Do  yon  buy  any  of  your  iron  work  ready  made  ? A.  Yery  little. 

Q.  Where  does  that  you  do  buy  come  from  ? A.  The  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  wages  of  carriage-trimmers  are  ? A.  All  the  way  from 
$1.50  to  $4  a day. 

Q.  G-ive  us  an  idea  of  the  average  earnings  of  trimmers  ? A.  A trimmer  in  this  i 
country  can  earn  from  $2  a day — that  is,  for  wages,  you  know. 

Q.  I mean  what  they  actually  earn  ? A.  A piece-worker  might  probably  do 
better,  you  know ; sometimes  they  work  by  the  piece,  and  then  they  get  more  wages  ; 
but  the  wages  are  not  very  good  on  the  whole. 


James  Quigley,  Boiler,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  employed  in  rolling  mills  ? A.  All  my  life. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  the  employes  there  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  Is  that  a fair  average  for  rollers’  wages  ? A.  Some  get  more  than  others. 

Q.  Do  you  find  steady  employment  all  the  year  round  at  that?  A.  We  have 
stops  sometimes  during  the  winter,  for  repairs,  of  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  Is  it  very  hard  work  rolling  ? A.  It  is  pretty  hard. 

Q.  Does  it  tax  a man’s  strength  very  much  ? A.  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
man,  because  it  is  laborious  work. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  you  from  the  time  you  commence  with  a piece  of  iron 
till  it  is  finished  on  the  rollers  ? A.  It  greatly  depends  upon  what  you  are  rolling  j 
and  the  state  of  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  work  constantly  all  the  day  at  the  rollers  or  do  you  have  spells  of  i 
rest  ? A.  We  have  spells  or  intervals  of  rest. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  wages  of  the  other  men  employed  in  the  roller  mills?  i 
A.  Hot  all  of  them.  Laborers  get  from  $1.10  up  to  as  high  as  $1.40. 

Q.  And  the  men  that  do  the  heating — the  furnace  men?  A.  They  average  about 
$2.50  a day;  they  work  piece  work. 
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Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work?  A.  We  go  to  work  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  some  days  we  get  through  at  4:30 ; other  days  5:30 — ten  hours  a day 
is  the  system. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  young  boys  working  about  the  mill  ? A.  There  are  a few. 

Q.  What  do  those  boys  do  ? A.  Some  of  them  work  on  the  bar-bank  and  other 
light  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  boys?  A.  About  60  cents  a day,  I think;  I am 
not  certain. 

Q.  Is  it  a dangerous  business,  rolling  mills?  A.  Ho;  no  more  than  other 
work — There  is  danger  attached  to  all  works.  We  have  been  very  safe  from 
{accidents ; we  have  not  had  any. 

Q.  Is  it  a good,  healthy  business  for  boys?  A.  Well,  yes;  some  think  it  is. 

Q.  How  is  the  shop — is  it  pretty  well  secured  from  drafts  in  cold  weather  ? 
A.  Yes  ; they  close  it  in  winter  as  well  as  they  can  ; they  have  to  have  some  openings. 

Q.  Ts  it  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Y"es  ; it  is  always  comfortable  in  the  rolling- 
mill  in  winter  time. 


George  Quigley,  Kolling  Mill  Superintendent,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witness  in  con- 
inection  with  the  rolling  mill  ? A.  I can  answer  any  questions  you  ask  me. 

Q.  Ho  you  agree  with  the  statement  he  has  given  us  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  he  stated  fair  ? A.  Yes ; but  we  have  only  one  boy  at  60  cents ; 
the  others  get  80  cents. 

Q.  Ho  they  commence  at  60  cents  a day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  learning  the  business  of  furnace-men  or  rolling  ? A.  They 
work  on  the  rod-banks  now. 

Q.  Ho  they  go  with  the  object  of  learning  the  business  ? A.  That  is  more  than 
I can  tell ; if  they  stay  long  enough  they  will  learn  it. 

Q.  But  do  you  take  boys  to  teach  them  their  trade  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  men  sufficiently  skilled  for  your  business  ?' 
A.  Ho;  not  any;  we  can  always  get  them. 

Q.  Have  you  much  competition  for  your  class  of  goods  in  this  Province  ? A. 
Yes  ; we  have  competition,  but  still  we  get  all  we  can  do. 

Q.  Is  that  competition  from  rolling  mills  in  the  Province  or  outside  ? A.  From 
rolling  mills  in  the  Province,  principally. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  are  the  men  paid  ? A.  Every  fortnight. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  The  previous  witness  stated  that  the  mill  was  comfortable  in  winter.  How  is 
it  in  summer  ? A.  It  is  warm. 

Q.  Is  it  sufficiently  ventilated?  A.  Yes  ; we  open  the  ventilators  up  in  summer 
and  keep  them  closed  in  winter. 

Q.  How  many  heats  a day  do  the  men  turn  out  ? A.  About  seven. 

Q.  Buring  the  time  the  men  have  between  the  heats,  have  they  anyplace  where 
they  can  go  to,  or  do  they  have  to  remain  by  their  fires?  A.  They  remain  by  the 
; fires  ; they  cannot  go  away. 

Q.  They  are  not  constantly  engaged  in  heating  ? A.  Ho ; each  heater  has  a 
laborer;  he  heats  a certain  part  and  they  watch  it. 

Q.  Would  these  men  be  the  laborers  classed  at  $1.40  a day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  the  heaters  hire  their  own  laborers  or  do  the  rolling  mill  company  fur- 
nish them?  A.  We  furnish  them  with  help. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  pursue  your  labors  during  the  summer  heat  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  had  to  quit  on  account  of  the  hot  weather?  A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  many  men  in  the  mill  own  tne  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A.  Not  any. 
Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  save  money  ? A.  I think  some  do. 

Q.  They  prefer  to  invest  it  in  other  wTays,  rather  than  in  buying  houses  for  them- 
selves? A.  Yes;  most  of  them  do  ; men  do  not  like  to  build  houses  and  have  nothing 
else  to  depend  on. 


John  McCann,  Engineer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I run  an  engine  and  steam-hammer  for  Mr. 
Chesley. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  they  turn  out  ? A.  Ships’  knees ; but  they  do  ail 
kinds  of  heavy  work — heavy  forge  work,  locomotive  frames,  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  wage  for  a man  occupying  your  position  ? A.  I get  $11 
a week. 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  working  in  that  establishment  ? A.  None. 

' Q.  The  other  men  working  on  these  forgings,  about  what  wages  would  they 
earn — skilled  men?  A.  I could  hardly  say;  I have  heard  them  talking  of  it.  One 
man  who  works  with  me,  John  McGrath,  gets  $2.50  a day ; he  is  our  hammer-man. 

Q.  Are  there  many  unskilled  hands  ? A.  They  are  all  unskilled  hands.  There 
are  six:  men  working  there,  and  their  wages  are  $1.20  now,  and  they  get  as  high  as 
$1.30  in  summer. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  now  ? A.  The  hands  work  about  eleven  hours. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  constantly  employed  for  these  eleven  hours?  A.  No;  they 
work  in  heats. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  chance  to  get  their  meals  in  that  time  ? A.  What  chance 
there  is  is  between  heats;  sometimes  there  is  half  an  hour. 

Q.  At  what  hour  do  you  commence  in  the  morning  ? A.  I commence  ' at  five 
myself,  and  then  the  helpers  come  about  seven. 

Q.  What  time  do  they  get  through  in  the  afternoon  ? A.  They  work  clean  up 
to  six — no  dinner  hour ; that  makes  my  count  of  eleven  hours. 

Q.  Out  of  these  eleven  hours,  can  you  give  any  idea  of  how  many  they  are 
actively  at  work  ? A.  I can  hardly  say  ; sometimes  we  run  heavy  heats ; then  we 
have  a good  spell  in  between  heats,  and  at  other  times,  when  on  ships  knees’  we  work 
sometimes  straight  along — ten  or  fifteen  minutes  between  heats,  and  at  other  times 
there  is  about  an  hour  between  the  heats. 

Q.  However,  you  are  not  able,  during  these  eleven  hours,  to  leave  the  works  at 
all?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  either  to  be  actually  at  work  or  watching  the  iron?  A.  Yes; 
three  have  to  be  standing  there  all  the  time ; they  cannot  leave. 

Q.  Are  any  boys  taken  to  learn  this  business  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  work  too  heavy  for  boys  ? A.  Yes;  there  is  certain  work  they  can  do 
in  the  other  shops  outside.  We  call  the  outside  shops  a different  branch  from  us. 

Q.  Is  the  place  reasonably  comfortable  in  winter?  A.  It  is  like  all  other 
blacksmith  shops  ; it  is  a frame  building,  just  boarded  in. 

Q.  Is  it  very  hot  in  summer?  A.  No;  there  are  plenty  of  drafts  in  summer. 

Q.  Do  you  work  all  the  summer  ? A.  Yes  ; pretty  steady. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Every  Saturday  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  paid  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  in  cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Saturday  is  a good  day  to  pay?  A.  I think  it  is  for  the 
general  class  of  people ; I am  satisfied. 

Q.  If  you  were  paid  on  Friday  would  you  not  have  advantages  in  buying  in  the 
Saturday  market  ? A.  There  might  be ; we  get  paid  generally  at  four  on  Saturday, 
and  then  we  have  the  evening  for  marketing ; I would  not  think  there  would  be 
much  advantage  in  it. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  the  best  class  of  hands  in  your  work  calculate  to  pay 
tor  rent  in  St.  John?  A.  The  best  paid  man  in  our  shop  is  this  John  McGrath,  and 
|he  owns  a flat  of  his  own ; if  not  he  would  have  to  pay  $100  a year  for  one  like  it. 

Q.  Take  the  unskilled  laborers  whom  you  said  get  $1.20  ; how  much  would  they 
sxpect  to  pay  for  rent — that  is,  those  who  are  parried  ? A.  It  is  a hard  thing  to 
say;  one  looks  for  as  cheap  as  he  can  get;  I would  not  like  to  say — rents  are  very 
uncertain  in  this  town,  any  way,  some  high  and  some  cheap.  % 


Whitney  Dunham,  Upholsterer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  in  St.  John  at  your  business?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  business  is  furniture  upholstering  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  upholsterers  in  cabinet-shops  here  ? A.  About  $10 
pr  $11  a week. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a fair  average  rate  for  the  whole  of  the  men  in  the  city  ? A.  I 
■presume  it  would. 

Q.  Are  there  many  upholsterers  in  St.  John  ? A.  I could  not  state  the  number. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  scarcity  in  the  trade  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  many  men  here  who  cannot  get  employment  at  the 
■business  ? A.  None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  take  apprentices  at  your  business  here?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  those  boys  serve  ? A.  They  are  supposed  to  serve  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  boys  to  remain  ? A.  So  far  as  I 
have  seen  there  is  no  trouble — no  difficulty. 

Q.  They  do  not  seem  disposed  to  run  away  before  they  are  finished  ? A.  No. 

Q.  As  a rule,  when  those  boys  finish  their  time  can  they  obtain  employment 
here  ? A.  Not  as  a rule  ; most  of  them  go  to  the  States  to  seek  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  those  who  go  away  to  the  States  come  back  and  settle 
mere  ? A.  No  ; I do  not  know  of  any ; I myself  was  away  for  a number  of  years,  but 
It  learned  my  business  there,  but  this  being  my  home  I came  back  and  settled  here.. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  difference,  if  there  is  a difference,  in  the  rates  of  wages 
in  the  towns  of  the  United  States,  near  here  and  in  St.  John  ? A.  I am  not  posted 
(enough  to  give  you  the  rates  in  Boston. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  if  they  are  higher  in  Boston  than  here  ? A.  They  would 
be  higher. 

Q.  Would  the  cost  of  living  be  higher  in  Boston  than  in  St.  John  ? A.  I should: 
judge  so. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  wages  and  the  difference  in  the 
[post  of  living,  do  you  think  that  a man  earning  $11  a week  here  would  do  as 
well  as  in  Boston  ? A.  Well,  that  would  depend  on  the  way  the  man  lived  in  Boston 
jiand  here. 

Q.  Taking  the  average  way  of  living  of  a working  man  ? A.  Fully  as  well — yes.. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  upholsterers  in  this  city  getting  $2  and  $2.25  a day  ? 

[ Q.  I am. 
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Q.  Are  these  foremen,  or  are  they  merely  workmen  ? A.  Well,  yon  might  say 
foremen,  probably. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  these  men  earn  $2.25  a day  ? A.  I could  not  answer  ; 
that  question. 

Q.  Would  $11  a week  be  the  average  wages  of  a journeyman  upholsterer?  j 
A.  Yes  j $10  or  $11. 


Joseph  Winslow,  Currier,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  curriers  employed  in  St.  John  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood?  A.  There  are  about  six  in  the  work  I 
am  ift. 

Q.  What  would.be  the  average  earnings  of  a fairly  skilled  man  ? A.  About  $9  a 
week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  would  he  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  curriers,  as  a rule,  paid  here  ? A.  Once  a week — on 
.Saturdays. 

Q.  In  cash  and  in  full  ? A.  In  cash  and  in  full. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  other  places  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? A.  At  Fredericton. 

Q.  How  do  wages  in  St.  John  compare  with  wages  in  Fredericton?  A.  About  , 
the  same. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  how  wages  here  compare  with  wages  in  the  States?  A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  the  work  increasing  or  decreasing  in  this  neighborhood?  A.  I have  not 
been  here  a great  while ; since  I have  been  here  it  seems  about  the  same. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  shops  comfortable  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  any  apprentices  go  to  work  at  the  trade  here  ? A.  There  is  one  there. 

Q.  You  work  altogether  by  the  week  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  leather  are  you  finishing — grain  or  bluff  ? A.  Generally  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  trade?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hid  you  find  this  business  rather  better  there  than  here  ? A.  I did  not  see  a 
great  deal  of  difference. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  where  your  leather  is  sold,  generally  ? A.  Yes ; in  the 
Province  here. 

Q.  Is  any  shipped  to  Montreal  ? A.  No  ; not  lately. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  hides  from  ? A.  From  the  Provinces. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  highest  wages  received  ? A.  Twelve  dollars ; they  run  from 
$9  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest?  A.  Eight  dollars  for  a skilled  currier  is  about; 
the  lowest. 


Bavid  Currey,  Currier,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Hid  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Ho  you  corroborate,  substantially,  what  he  said  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  Nothing. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  curriers  earning  less  than  $7  a week  ? A.  Not  curriers. 
|A  person  who  works  in  a shop  helping  gets  less,  but  no  experienced  man,  called  a 
■surrior. 

Q.  These  would  be  laboring  men,  only  ? A.  Just  helps,  only. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  The  kind  of  grain  you  finish — do  you  split  it  or  finish  it  round  ? A.  It  is 
■generally  split;  some  of  it  is  heavy,  some  light;  heavy  grains  are  not  split  very 
much — just  shaved  off. 

I Q.  You  use  the  heavy  grain  for  fishing  boots?  A.  Yes;  we  use  the  lighter 
■grain  for  women’s  boots. 


Frederick  Thompson,  Furniture  Finisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Carson  i- 

Q.  How  many  furniture  finishers  are  there  in  St.  John,  to  your  knowledge  ? A. 

I think  there  are  three  first-class  hands  at  our  business  and  may  be  two  or  three 
lapprentices  in  each  shop. 

Q.  What  class  of  furniture  do  you  finish  here?  A.  Chairs,  parlor  suites,  tables, 
j and  a great  deal  of  all  kinds.  • 

Q.  What  do  your  first-class  hands  receive  or  average  per  week  ? A.  A first- 
Jlclass  finisher  should  receive  from  $8  to  $10. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  average?  A.  That  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  Are  boys  taken  as  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q Are  those  boys,  when  taken,  put  at  once  to  finishing  ? A.  They  are  put  to  the 
. simplest  branches  first,  and  as  they  advance  they  are  given  a higher  class  of  work  to  % 
do.  They  are  given  every  opportunity  to  learn. 

Q.  What  do  they  receive  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a week  for  the  first 
■ year,  and  after  that  it  depends  upon  the  boy  himself. 

Q.  Do  those  boys  remain  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are  engaged  ? A.  As 
Jia  general  rule  they  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  ? A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  furniture 
finishers,  or  men  employed  in  the  furnishing  trade,  who  own  the  houses  they  Jive  in 
Ijin  St.  John  ? A.  I am  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I cannot  say. 

Q.  What  hours  do  finishers  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day  ; nine  on  Saturday,  when 
we  get  ten  hours’  pay. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  You  say  a boy  gets  $1.50  the  first  year : is  the  rate  not  fixed  for  the  whole 
service  ? A.  No  ; some  boys  may  be  smarter  than  others,  and  so  the  rate  is  only  for 
i one  year. 


Hugh  Finlay,  Foreman  of  Daily  Telegraph,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  a printer. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ? A.  Daily  Telegraph  office. 

Q.  Are  you  foreman  of  the  office  ? A.  1 am  foreman  of  the  mechanical 
department. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  the  office  ? A.  In  my  department,  the 
newspaper  department,  there  are  about  twenty  hands. 

Q.  Are  they  all  journeymen  ? A.  No;  there  are  four  apprentices — two  in  the 
composing  room  and  two  in  the  press  room. 
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Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  your  journeymen  ? A.  Some  are  paid  by  the  week, 
and  some  by  the  piece. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  much  per  thousand  do  the  compositors  get  ? A.  Thirty  cents  per 
thousand. 

q.  What  position  do  the  men  hold  who  are  paid  by  the  week  ? A.  Foreman,] 
assistant  foreman,  and  the  man  who  sets  the  advertisements. 

Q.  Who  sets  up  the  commercial  and  shipping  news  ? A.  The  shipping  news  is.] 
done  by  the  piece  frame  and  the  commercial  is  done  by  the  office  advertising  hand.  ] 

Q.  Is  that  a department  by  itself  in  your  office  ? A.  Ho  ; it  is  not  a department ; ; 
it  goes  on  the  hook  the  same  as  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  tabular  part,  which 
is  corrected  by  the  advertiser. 

Q.  Then  the  men  don’t  get  any  of  what  we  call  fat  matter?  A.  They  do  not.  \ 

Q.  Ha:,  that  always  been  the  custom  in  St.  John  ? A.  It  has  not  until  quite1 
recently;  it  used  to  pass  around  the  office  in  turns — that  is,  the  commercial  and 
shipping  news. 

Q.  Was  it  done  satisfactorily  in  that  way  ? A.  I never  heard  of  any  complaint.. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  it  is  the  universal  custom  of  the  craft,  when  work  is  ' 
done  by  the  piece,  that  everything  goes  round  the  men  ? A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  the  system  that  is  prevailing  in  the  Telegraph  the  one  mostly  in  use 
throughout  the  city  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  got  on  the  advertisements  ? A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Is  he  capable  of  setting  up  all  the  advertisements  ? A.  Sometimes  he  is  not,, 
but  mostly  always  he  can  get  them  all  set  up. 

Q.  When  he  is  not  capable  of  setting  up  all  the  advertisements  who  sets 
them  ? A.  They  are  generally  held  over  till  the  next  day. 

Q.  Ho  the  persons  advertising  put  their  “ ads.”  in  the  office  the  day  before  ? A.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  mere  changes  of'  a yearly  advertiser ; if  they  bring  them  in  after  a 
certain  hour  we  take  them  in  tarn  and  finish  them  off;  those  that  come  in  iatest 
stand  over. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  custom  in  the  Telegraph  office  that  when  a-  quantity  of 
advertisements  came  in  to  the  paper  and  this  one  man  was  not  capable  of  setting  it 
up  for  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  they  are  held  over,  and  the  advertisers  are  given 
to  understand  that  there  is  not  time  or  space,  that  the  advertisement  came  in  too 
late,  when  in  reality  they  are  kept  over  for  a day,  to  set  up  the  coming  day  ? A.  1 1 
think  that  is  correct ; I do  not  know  the  idea  for  it,  but  it  is  done. 

Q.  Hon’t  you  think  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving  composition?  A.  I 
think  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  economizing. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  the  men  work?  A.  Piece-hands  work  on  an  average  ! 
thirteen  to  fourteen  hours. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  is  a respectable  night’s  work  for  a compositor  ? A.  Well, 
the  way  our  forms  are  made  up  I don’t  think  he  could  set  up  much  more  than  8,000. 

Q.  That  would  be  between  $12  and  $13  a week  ? A.  Yes;  about  that. 

Q And  he  would  have  to  work  six  nights  for  that  ? A.  Yes ; work  six  nights  a j 
week. 

Q.  Thirteen  dollars  a week,  then,  is  the  outside  figure  for  six  nights  of  thirteen 
hours  each  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hid  the  men  make  more  on  the  paper  about  a year  ago  ? A.  Yes ; I think 
the  average  wages  were  higher  a year  ago. 

Q.  What  has  caused  the  decrease  in  the  wages  of  the  men  ? A.  Using  larger! 
type  than  we  used  to  use,  less  fat  matter  and  less  pick-ups. 

- Q.  Are  the  men  kept  idle  at  night  much,  waiting  for  copy  ? A.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  be  idle;  ’tis  supposed  that  there  is  always  “ bogus  ” on  the  hook,  and  ifj 
they  are  idle  they  charge  time. 

Q.  Is  there  a job  office  connected  with  the  Telegraph  ? A.  There  is. 
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Q.  What  is  the  standard  rate  of  wages  given  to  job  hands  in  your  office?  A.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  job  office ; I only  work  on  the  newspaper. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  men  work  to  in  the  morning  ? A.  About  four,  or  half-past 

[ four. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  many  printers  in  St.  John  owning  their  own  houses  ? 
A.  There  are  very  few;  in  fact,  I cannot  call  to  mind  more  than  one  or  two. 

Q.  Are  your  apprentices  indentured  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  they  serve  their  time  on  the  paper  ? A.  They  have  always,  as  Jong  as  I 
I have  been  there. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  ? A.  They  serve  five  years  on  a newspaper,  and 
then  they  are  entitled  to  a stand. 

Q.  Are  they  taken  on  as  journeymen  after  they  serve  their  time?  A.  Always. 
Q.  Ho  many  printers  leave  St.  John  for  the  States  ? A.  I think  there  are  a great 
number  leave  here  for  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  United  States  do  they  go  to  ? A.  I think  Boston  is  the 
j principal  or  first  point  they  bring  up  at — that  is  the  chief  distributing  centre. 

Q,  Hid  you  ever  work  in  Boston?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  printers  earn  per  thousand  on  papers  in  th'ftt  city?  A.  It  is 
| a good  many  years  since  I worked  there,  and  then  they  received  35  cents  per  thou- 
sand. It  is  over  twenty  years  ago  since  I worked' there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  difference  in  the  wages  of  compositors  in  St.John, 
and  a city  of  the  United  States  of  about  the  same  proportions?  A:  Ho  ; I could  not. 
1 know  that  a man  who  receives  $10  here  will  receive  $18  in  the  States.  That  is 
1 about  the  difference. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  a composing  room  is  the  best  for  an  apprentice  to  serve 
&his  time  in,  so  as  to  become  a good  printer?  A.  You  could  not  make  a thorough 

■ printer  of  an  apprentice  in  a paper  office  news-room. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  book  and  job  room  is  the  best  place?  A.  Yes;  Ido. 
Q.  How  old  are  the  apprentices  when  you  take  them  on  ? A.  About  sixteen 

■ years;  we  would  not  take  them  till  they  are  sixteen. 

Q.  When  taken  on,  are  they  asked  questions  as  to  their  education  or  examined 
las  to  whether  they  can  read  and  write  ? A.  Yes;  they  are. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a smart  lad,  after  he  has  been  taken  on,  before  he 

! would  go  on  the  case  ? A.  Ho  you  mean  entirely  on  the  case  ? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  He  might  be  fitted  to  go  on  the  case,  but  not  be  competent  to  do 
the  work  of  a journeyman — in  order  to  do  that  he  would  have  to  serve  for  two  and 
j a half  or  three  years. 

Q.  How  long  are  apprentices  in  the  business  before  they  are  asked  to  go  back 
iand  work  at  night?  A.  In  my  office  they  are  not  required  to  do  that  till  they  are 
jout  of  their  time,  excepting  in  very  rare  cases,  perhaps  not  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  their  whole  apprenticeship. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  journeymen  you  employ  to  do  the  proving  of  the 
galleys  ? A.  The  night  foreman  does  that  work. 

Mr.  Clarke. — Mr.  Finlay,  you  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  the  printing  of 
! school  books  in  Hew  Brunswick,  and  so  I ask  is  it  a grievance  to  the  printers  of  St. 
John  and  people  at  large  to  have  those  books  printed  in  Scotland  ? A.  I think 
4 myself  that  a larger  number  of  men  would  be  given  employment  in  St.  John  if  all 
The  school  books  were  printed  for  Hew  Brunswick  here.  I ’think  it  would  give 
■ employment  to  at  least  250  printers,  book-makers,  stitchers,  &c. 

Q.  How  much  cheaper  would  those  books  be  to  heads  of  families  if  they  were 
J (printed  in  St.  John  ? A.  I was  assured  by  a prominent  publisher  that  those  books 
' could  be  made  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  are  now  bought. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Where  are  they  published  at  present?  A.  In  Scotland. 

Q.  The  whole  of  them  ? A.  Most  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  printed  in  Hew  Brunswick  to  what  were  before  the 
a— 8* 
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common  schools  law  Act  came  into  force  ? A.  I think,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
classes,  they  were  all  done  here. 

Q.  Does  the  Government  or  the  municipality  give  out  the  contract?  A.  It  is 
the  Provincial  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  composed  of  the 
Executive  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  kinds  of  these  school  books  are  printed  abroad — all  the  readers 
and  primers  ? A.  I think  the  readers  that  are  used  in  the  primary  department  are 
printed  abroad. 

Q.  Were  they  printed  in  Scotland  formerly?  A.  I understand  that  there  were 
three  or  four  got  up  here,  since,  for  the  purpose  of  running  them  out.  They  were 
gotten  up  since  the  agitation  was  brought  about,  in  this  manner : one  of  the  books, 
Archer’s  History,  was  given  to  a firm  here,  and  instead  of  doing  the  work  themselves 
they  had  it  done  outside.  I think  they  sent  to  the  United  States  and  had  it  printed 
there. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  there  *any  reason  why  that  book  should  not  have  been  printed  here  ? 
A.  None,  so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  enough  to  know  what  the  quality  of  work  is  that  is  done 
on  them  ? A.  I think  I am. 

Q.  Do  you. think  such  a work  could  have  been  printed  in  St.  John  ? A.  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion,  as  a printer  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  one  firm  has  a monopoly  to  sell  these 
books  ? A.  I. do  not  know  that  positively,  but  I have  been  given  to  understand  it  is 
a fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  discount  this  firm  allows  to  the  retail  dealers  ? A.  I 
could  not  mention  it  from  memory.  I had  a statement  giving  the  discounts,  but  it 
was  got  in  an  indirect  manner.  So  far  as  I can  recollect,  it  was  20,  or  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard,  or  do  you  know,  that  this  firm  that  imports  these 
books  give  to  these  people  a preferential  rate  over  that  of  retail  dealers  ? A.  I think 
they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  teachers  that  purchase  these  books  buy  them 
with  the  objec-t  of  selling  them  again  to  the  scholars  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Speaking  from  your  practical  knowledge  as  a printer,  do  you  know  whether 
these  school  books  are  got  up  so  as  to  last  and  stand  the  wear  and  tear  ? A.  I 
understand  so ; I am  interested  in  this  matter,  for  I have  to  buy  several  myself,  but 
I have  never  generally  gone  into  the  price  nor  looked  into  the  matter  if  the  binding 
was  properly  got  up  or  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Were  tenders  originally  offered  for  the  printing  of  these  books  ? A.  I think 
not — not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  No  offer  of  any  kind  was  made  to  any  St.  John  printer  ? A.  None  that  I 
know  of. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  commercial  matter  of  the  Telegraph  was  formerly  put 
on  the  hook  and  now  it  is  not  so.  I ask  why  did  the  office  make  that  change  ? 
A.  They  did  so  to  economize,  I think. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  with  the  men,  that  the  office  chose  to  economize 
in  that  way  ? A.  It  was  merely  the  feeling  that  business  had  fallen  off — the  failing 
of  business — that  caused  them  to  do  so ; business  fell  off  and  times  got  pretty  dull. 


! 
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O.  And  so  your  office  felt  the  need  of  economizing  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  in  the  Telegraph  office  or  in  the  trade 
I in  St.  John?  A.  Hone  at  all;  in  the  Telegraph  office,  if  any  little  difficulty  comes 
up  the  men  have  an  interview  with  the  employers  and  the  matter  is  settled. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  no  strikes?  A.  We  have  had  none. 

Q.  Hid  the  men  acquiesce  in  this  change  ? A.  Ho ; the  matter  is  still  under  a 
I -conference,  who  are  considering  the  matter.  The  conference  is  going  on  between 
the  employers  and  the  men. 

Q.  Is  it  a friendly  conference  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  side  meets  the  other  with  the  desire  to  conciliate?  A.  That  seems  to 
I be  the  idea. 

_ Q.  And  the  prospect  is  that  an  amicable  solution  will  be  found  ? A.  Yes. 

' Q.  You  said  that  you  thought  a job  office  was  the  place  proper  for  a boy  to 
learn  his  trade — do  you  think  a job  office  is  the  proper  place  for  an  apprentice  to 
j enter  who  expects  to  become  a newspaper  printer  ? A.  He  wants  a very  little  time, 

1 after  leaving  the  job  office,  to  become  a newspaper  printer. 

Q.  Can  the  experience  of  the  man’s  work  who  starts  in  a job  office  prove  that 
he  is  as  fast  as  the  one  who  serves  his  time  on  a newspaper  ? A.  I am  speaking  for 
I myself ; I served  my  time  in  a book  and  job  office,  and  when  I went  to  a newspaper 
I found  I could  keep  up  my  end  very  fairly. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  of  straight  composition  do  the  compositors  on  the 
| Telegraph  have  of  a night  ? A.  They  have  about  nine  hours. 

Q.  Ho  they  have  to  distribute  their  own  type  ? A.  To  a certain  extent  they  do. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  need  to  distribute  their  type?  A.  To  clear  up 
| everything  objectionable  they  would  require  from  four  to  five  hours. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  can  a man  distribute  in  an  hour?  A.  Some  of  them 
I could  distribute  4,000  in  an  hour. 

Q.  If  a man  sets  8,000  in  a night  and  distributes  4,000  in  an  hour  would  it  be 
Kj  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  work  fourteen  hours  ? A.  He  does  not  distribute 
4,000;  that  is  what  a good  man  will  do;  some  of  them  will  not  average  more  than 
I 2,500  in  an  hour. 

Q.  Have  you  many  men  who  cannot  distribute  more  than  2,500  in  an  horn*  ? 
A.  I don’t  think  I have  many  of  them  but  could  do  more. 

Q.  Hon’t  you  think  a fair,  average  compositor  can  distribute  4,000  in  an  hour  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  they  all  do  it. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  man  sets  only  8,000  a night  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  him 
i to  be  fourteen  hours  in  the  office  ? A.  I do  not  think  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  there  that  time  it  is  because  they  are  kept  waiting  there? 
j A.  It  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they  are  waiting;  they  meet  and  talk  over  the 
i news  in  the  afternoon.  Perhaps  a man  will  come  in  at  two  or  three  o’clock ; even 
then  nothing  is  said  to  him,  but  he  has  to  work  a little  harder  to  get  his  case  filled 
i up  in  time. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  the  average  of  your  men  could  not  set  up  more  than 
I 8,000  in  nine  hours  of  straight  composition?  A.  I think  that  would  be  about 
the  average  of  the  men,  but  then  some  time  is  taken  up  in  correcting  proofs. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  allow  three  hours  for  distributing,  that  would  make  twelve  hours 
■of  actual  work  for  the  compositor  who  sets  8,000  ? A.  Yes. 

IQ.  Couldn’t  a man  distribute  8,000  in  three  hours  ? A.  Certainly. 

By  Mr  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  your  men  cut  up  and  separate  their  own  “ dupes  ” ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  distribute  their  “ pi  ” ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  distribute  their  own  objectionable  matter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  objectionable  matter  divided  up  ? A.  Each  man  distributes  his  own. 
Q.  Ho  they  cut  up  their  own  “ dupes”  and  paste  them  ? A.  Yes. 

a— 8J* 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Were  the  school  atlases  and  geographies  printed  ? A.  I think  that  they, 
with  the  primers,  are  done  in  Scotland.  I am  not  positive  about  their  being  printed 
in  Scotland,  but  I think  they  are. 

Q.  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the  Local  Grovernment  in  reference  to 
the  printing  of  the  school  books?  A.  Yes;  the  printers  have  laid  quite  a lot  of 
information  before  them.  I have  a memorial  with  me  that  was  presented 
to  the  Local  Grovernment  by  the  Typographical  Union  (producing  memorial,  which 
was  handed  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Secretary.) 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  loked  over  any  of  the  geographies  that  are  used  in  the  public 
schools  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  complaint  made  that  they  tell  a great  deal  more  about 
the  United  States  than  they  do  about  Canada  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  cannot,  from  your  own  knowledge,  say  that  that  is  the  case  ? A.  I 
have  heard  the  complaint  made.  I know  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  geography,  but  | 
I know  it  is  with  the  primers  and  readers. 

Q.  And  from  your  point  of  view,  as  a Canadian,  do  you  think  that  it  is  advisable  \ 
for  the  youth  to  learn  more  about  any  other  countries  than  our  own  ? A.  Ho  ; I 
think  it  is  not. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  printing  of  these  books,  do  you  think  that  it  is  of  such  a 
mechanical  order  as  to  be  a credit  to  those  who  print  them — is  it  very  well  done  ? 

A.  I think  it  is  very  fairly  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  the  English  grammars  are  got  for  the 
public  schools  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  grammar  they  use  in  the  Hew  Brunswick  schools  now  ? 

A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  as  soon  as  a new  superintendent  was  appointed  that 
whatever  grammars' happened  to  prevail  before  seemed  to  get  out  of  use  at  once,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  and  that  he  undertakes  to  get  grammars  of  his  own  and  have 
them  printed  for  use  in  the  schools  ? A.  I do  not  know  that,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  such  was  the  case  ? A.  I have  heard  it  stated  to  be 
the  case. 

Q.  And  did  you  ever  hear  that  these  grammars  which  are  used  in  the  schools  j 
were  more  complicated  than  the.  capacities  of  the  children  would  require  ? A.  I have 
heard  it  so  stated. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  it  stated  that  the  children  were  more  likely  to  make 
progress  under  the  old  grammars  than  under  the  new  ? A.  Yes. 


W.  Eobert  May  (James  S.  May  & Son,  Merchant  Tailors),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a tailor  ? A.  I am  doing  business  as  a tailor  in  connection  with  my 
father. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  ready-made  clothes  ? A.  Ho ; all  custom. 

Q.  What  classes  of  hands  are  employed  in  your  custom  work?  A.  They  are 
divided  into  what  might  be  called  skilled  journeymen  tailors  and  skilled  women 
workers. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  They  work  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  the  morning  and  from  one  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  would  be  nine  hours  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  busy  seasons,  there  is  no  over-time  made?  A.  Ho; 
no  over-time. 
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By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  the  women  work  the  same  hours  as  the  men  ? A.  As  a general  thing 
I they  do. 

Q.  About  what  can  skilled  journeymen  make,  working  nine  hours  a day  ? A.  A 
| skilled  journeyman  tailor  can  average  the  year  round,  on  piece-work,  I should  judge 
I about  $13  a week. 

Q.  But  the  average  would  be  below  that?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  below,  do  you  think?  A.  Hot  any  lower  than  $8. 

Q.  Would  $8  a week  be  the  average  of  the  journeymen  tailors  ? A.  It  depends 
I a great  deal  upon  the  man  himself ; it  is  all  owing  to  his  ability  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  work.  I should  judge  that  $13  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a good  journey- 
i man  tailor  during  the  year. 

Q.  Do  they  get  pretty  constant  employment,  or  are  there  times  when  they  are 
only  partially  employed?  A.  There  are  times  when  they  are  only  partially 
I employed,  but  they  get  fairly  constant  employment. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  your  hands  to  work  on  Monday? 
| A.  Yery  little — in  fact,  I might  say  none  at  all. 

Q.  Are  they  steady,  industrious  men  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  About  how  much  can  skilled  women-tailors  make  ? A.  They  can  average 
■ the  year  round,  according  to  my  pay-roll,  I should  judge  about  $4.50  to  $5  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  work  on  the  same  classes  of  work  that  the  men  are  employed  on  ? 
A.  Hot  quite  the  same — fine  work. 

Q.  If  they  do  the  same  classes  of  work  that  men  do  are  they  paid  at  the  same 
I rate  per  garment  ? A.  They  are  not  paid  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  give  a woman  the  same  for  making  a garment  that  you 
• would  gf?  e a man  ? A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  reason  is  that  men 
I are  presumed  to  be  more  skilled  than  women. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a practical  man,  that  they  are  more  skilful  ? A.  From 
pi  my  own  knowledge,  I believe  so. 

Q.  The  best  classes  of  your  work  you  give  to  men,  and  not  to  women  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  the  men  turn  out  more  work  of  a good  class  in  an  equal  time  than  the 
j women  do  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  They  do,  as  a general  rule  ? A.  As  a rule,  they  do. 

Q.  Is  most  of  your  work  done  on  your  own  premises  or  do  thg  hands  take  some 
of  it  home  ? A.  It  is  all  done  on  our  premises,  except  in  busy  seasons,  when  we  give 
f out  some. 

Q.  That  would  be  extra  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  work  almost  all  done  by  the  week  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  Almost  all 
j paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Which  make  the  best  wages,  those  who  work  by  the  piece  or  those  who 
work  by  the  week  ? A.  I think  those  that  work  by  the  week ; the  hands  like  that 
j way  best. 

Q.  Do  they  get  somewhat  more  than  those  who  work  by  the  piece?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  prefer  to  work  by  the  week  ? A.  As  a rule,  they  do. 

Q.  Those  who  work  by  the  week  would  be  your  best  hands,  I suppose  ? A. 
They  would  be  our  best  hands. 

Q.  Consequently,  if  they  were  working  by  the  piece  they  would  make  more  on 
an  average  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  A few ; there  are 
i generally  one  or  two  apprentices  working  in  our  store. 

Q.  Do  you  have  them  indentured?  A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  them  indentured?  A.  Ido  not  think  it  would 
make  any  material  difference. 

Q.  What  does  an  apprentice  earn?  A.  The  first  year  he  gets  nothing;  the 
second  year  $1,  and  so  on  up  to  the  fifth  year. 

Q.  Increasing  $1  each  year  ? A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  an  apprentice  not  worth  any  thing  the  first  year  ? A.  He  is  not  supposed 
to  he  in  the  trade. 

Q.  Does  he  board  himself?  A.  He  boards  himself. 

Q.  Is  your  shop  constructed  to  give  ample  room  to  all  the  hands  working  in  it? 
A.  We  have  two  work-rooms,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  water-closets?  A.  We  have  one  water-closet,  so  situated 
that  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  either  sex. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  there  separate  entrances  to  the  water-closets  ? A.  There  are  two. 

By  Mr.  Breed  : — 

Q.  Do  your  hands  stay  with  you  a considerable  length  of  time,  or  do  they 
frequently  change?  A.  They  stay  with  us  a considerable  length  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  hands  when  you  need  them  ? A.  As  a 
rule,  we  have  difficulty  in  getting  skilled  labor  at  the  busy  season. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  a large  number  of  tailors  unemployed  in  St.  John — how 
many  hands  do  you  employ?  A.  We  employ  thirty  hands,  all  told. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  many  out  of  these  thirty  hands  earn  $13  a week  all  the  year  round  ? 
A.  There  would  be  five  of  them. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  women  for  making  tweed  vests  ? A.  We  give  them 
50  cents  apiece — that  is,  a vest  with  three  pockets;  extra  pockets,  75  cents  each. 
Sometimes  there  are  five  pockets  in  a vest,  four  outside  and  one  inside.  In  connection 
with  the  shop  we  keep  a foreman,  who  does  the  pressing  of  the  garments — that  is,  the 
heavy  pressing  or  finishing ; also  a machinist  to  do  the  stitching.  That,  of  course, 
goes  in  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  shop. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  give  for  making  pants  ? A.  For  tweed  pants  we  give  75 
cents ; black  cloth  extra — we  have  a regular  scale  of  prices  to  go  by. 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  Is  the  workshop  comfortable  in  winter  ? A.  It  is  quite  comfortable  in  winter 
time. 

Q.  Are  the  furnaces  for  heating  the  irons  in  the  workshop  where  the  women 
work?  A.  It  is*  a stove  inside  of  a furnace;  it  is  an  ordinary  tailors’ stove  for 
heating  irons. 

Q.  Is  that  stove  in  the  workshop  during  the  summer  time  ? A.  It  is  there  in 
the  summer  time,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  moved  from  the  centre  of  the  work- 
shop down  to  the  end  of  the  room  that  is  farther  away  from  the  work  and  nearer  in 
the  winter. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  In  order  to  throw  the  heat  around  the  room  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  not  the  work-room  excessively  hot  in  summer  ? A.  I never  hear  any  com- 
plaints in  that  respect. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  do  not  suffer  from  excessive  heat  in  St.  John  ? A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Are  your  rooms  well  ventilated  in  summer  ? A.  They  are  well  ventilated, 
and  the  windows  are  often  kept  open. 

Q.  When  the  hands  are  at  work  at  night  are  they  paid  an  extra  rate  from  what 
they  receive  for  day’s  work  ? A.  As  a general  thing,  those  that  work  at  night  are  on 
piece-work,  and  of  course  they  earn  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  ? A.  I know 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Are  there  many  tailors  in  this  city  who  own  property  ? A.  There  are  a 
few ; I could  not  say  how  many. 
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Q.  Did  they  make  the  money  out  of  their  own  earnings?  A.  Out  of  their  own 

earnings. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  weekly,  fortnightly  or  monthly  ? A.  We  pay  them 
weekly,  on  Saturdays. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Do  they  prefer  to  be  paid  on  Saturday  to  any  other  day  in  the  week  ? A.  It 
has  always  been  the  rule  for  us  to  pay  on  Saturday,  and  the  hands  have  never  asked 
for  any  change. 


St.  John,  N.B.,  23rd  March,  1888. 

Richard  O'Brien  (Ellis,  Robertson  & Co.,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Evening  Globe),  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  at  the  printing  business  ? A.  Do  you 
j include  reporters  and  every  body  around  the  office? 

Q.  Compositors  on  the  paper?  A.  Eighteen  on  the  paper,  including  pressmen 
| and  boys. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  pressman?  A.  He  gets  $13  a week. 

Q.  Is  that  the  pressman’s  wages  in  the  job  office  or  on  the  newspaper  ? A.  Hews- 
| paper ; the  boys  in  the  job  office  get  $1.30  a week,  and  it  is  advanced  50  cents  or  $1  a 
week  each  year. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  run  the  presses  in  the  job  room?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  compositors  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week, 

Q.  Are  they  all  paid  by  the  week  or  are  any  on  piece-work?  A.  All  paid  by 
| the  week. 

Q.  All  the  hands  on  the  paper  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a job  hand  ? A.  They  have  about  the  same  as  on  the 
paper. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a week  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  work  sixty  hours  in  a week?  A.  The  men  in  the  newspaper  office 
i do  not  work  sixty  hours ; they  are  allowed  an  hour  Satu  rday  night  and  a half  an 
hour  Wednesday  night.  In  the  summer  time  every  man  or  boy  that  has  been  in  our 
j employ  two  years  is  given  a week’s  holidays,  and  gets  his  pay  for  them. 

Q.  Do  the  compositors  ever  work  at  night?  A.  Sometimes;  not  very  often,  for 
j we  are  an  afternoon  paper. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  extra  for  night  work  ? A.  Twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Is  that  the  standard  rate  of  wages  in  St.  John  for  printers  ? A.  I do  not 

know. 

Q.  Have  you  many  apprentices  in  your  office.?  A.  We  have  a few;  in  the 
newspaper  office  there  are  three. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  ? A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  retain  them  as  journeymen  after  they  are  out  of  their 
apprenticeship?  A.  Yes;  if  they  wish  to  stay;  the  matter  of  staying  is  all  in  their 
1 own  hands. 

Q.  Do  many  stay  ? A.  A good  many  stay. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  job  hands,  when  they  go  back  at  night,  the  same  as  you  pay 
the  compositors- — 25  cents  an  hour  ? A.  I do  not  know  what  they  get.  The  job  fore- 
man has  all  to  do  with  that ; it  is  very  likely  that  he  does  give  them  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  journeymen  pressmen  working  on  the  job  presses  ? A. 
We  have  boys  on  the  presses  there. 

Q.  Do  these  boys  serve  all  the  time  at  the  presses,  or  do  they  go  to  the  case  to 
learn  the  entire  business  of  the  job  department  ? A.  They  do  both ; they  learn  the 
whole  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  any  better  for  the  business  if  there  was  an  indenture 
system  of  apprenticeship  ? A.  I do  not. 
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Q.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  so?  A.  I believe  that  both  the  boys  and 
the  employers  have  a right  to  do  as  they  like;  if  a boy  wants  to  go  he  should  be 
allowed  to  go,  and  if  the  employer  wants  to  discharge  him  he  should  have  a right  to. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  would  place  both  on  the  same  footing?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  boys  were  indentured  a class  of  printers  would 
be  turned  out  better  than  they  are  to-day?  A.  I do  not  know  as  that  would  follow. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  You  have  found  out  that  the  printers  in  St.  John  are  as  good  as  any  where 
else  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  the  indenture  system  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong:- — 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  present  system  tends  to  make  the  boys  run  from 
one  office  to  another  during  their  minority  ? A.  I question  if  it  does. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  proprietors  complain  that  the  boys  leave  them  and  go 
to  another  office  as  soon  as  they  get  proficient  ? A.  That  may  be  so,  without  my 
knowing  of  it. 

Q.  When  an  apprentice  is  taken  on  in  your  office,  is  he  questioned  regarding  his 
education,  such  as  his  ability  to  read  writing — manuscript,  and  so  forth  ? A.  Certainly 

Q.  Do  you  do  that  with  your  apprentices  ? A.  The  foreman  very  likely  does 
that ; he  hires  the  boys. 

Q.  Has  the  foreman  power  to  hire  or  discharge  the  men  ? A.  Yes  ; subject,  of 
course,  to  tiie  proprietor’s  approval. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  If  the  apprentices  go  from  one  office  to  another  do  they  not  get  a wider 
experience  than  if  they  should  remain  five  years  in  one  office  ? A.  I do  not  know 
about  that ; I should  say  so. 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  that  your  men  are  employed  by  the  week  ? A. 
Entirely  so. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  employers,  by  the  men,  or  by  the  employers 
and  men  in  conference?  A.  About  October,  1886,  the  men  asked  for  an  increase  and 
they  were  given  it;  that  is  how  the  present  rate  was  settled  on. 

Q.  Was  this  scale  fixed  by  them  ? A.  Some  of  them  asked  to  be  paid  that  sum, 
and  they  were  given  it. 

Q.  And  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  employers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  trouble,  strike  or  difficulty  with  the  men  at  the  time  ? 
A.  There  was  no  strike,  but  there  was  a little  difficulty ; we  talked  the  matter  over 
with  the  printers’  union  and  everything  was  settled  satisfactory. 

Q.  Has  everything  been  amicable  since  ? A.  We  had  a little  trouble  since. 

Q.  When  did  that  take  place  ? A.  Last  September. 

Q.  What  did  that  grow  out  of  ? A.  Well,  it  happened  outside  of  our  office. 
There  was  some  trouble  in  one  of  the  other  offices  where  the  men  went  out  on  strike ; 
the  pressman  in  our  office  was  supposed,  whether  he  did  or  not  I do  not  know,  to 
have  gone  and  done  the  work  in  this  other  office,  and  our  printers,  who  were  members 
of  the  union,  went  on  strike  because  he  did  so. 

Q.  Did  the  men,  before  striking,  ask  you  to  dismiss  the  pressman  ? A.  They  did 
not  ask  the  proprietors. 

Q.  Did  they  not  give  you  notice  of  their  intention  of  going  on  strike  ? A.  Ho  ; 
I think  they  talked  to  the  foreman  about  the  difficulty,  but  they  did  not  notify  us. 

Q.  How  did  the  strike  terminate  ? A.  The  men  came  back  to  work  the  next  day. 

Q.  Did  you  accede  to  their  demands  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  And  was  that  all  the  trouble  there  was  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  prices  of  labor  made  at  that  time  ? A.  None 
whatever;  they  went  out  one  day  and  came  back  the  next,  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  since. 

Q.  Has  everything*  gone  on  satisfactory  since  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  far  as  . you  are  concerned,  that  is  all  the  trouble  you  have  had  with  them  ? 
A.  We  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  them  before  and  have  been  ever  since. 

Q.  You  met  them  amicably,  and  if  any  questions  arose  you  would  be  willing  to 
settle  them  with  them  ? A.  We  were  willing  to  settle  any  trouble  with  them,  and 
are  always  willing  to  do  so  when  questions  arise. 


Jas.  C.  Eobertson  (Jas.  Harris  & Co.,)  Car-builders  and  Machinists,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke : — 

Q.  Are  you  a member  of  Jas.  Harris  & Co.  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  business  of  Jas.  Harris  & Co.  ? A.  Car-building,  general  foundry, 
nachine  work,  and  also  rolling  mill  business. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  your  two  factories  ? A.  On  our  last  pay- 
sheet at  the  car-works  we  had  282  men ; 152  of  them  were  married  and  the  rest — 130 — 
vere  single,  and  that  includes  twenty  boys. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  car- men,  do  you  include  all  the  men  in  your  employ  ? A- 
STo  ; the  men  in  the  car-works  and  foundry. 

By  Mr.  Carke  : — 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  men  in  the  rolling  mills  ? A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  And  twenty  of  this  number  were  boys  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  boys  in  the  rolling  mills  ? A.  No. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  ages  of  these  boys  ? A.  They  range  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  different 
dasses  of  your  hands  ? A.  In  the  foundry  and  car-works  the  foreman  and  superin- 
endent’s  wages  run  all  the  way  from  $13  and  $15  to  $24  a week.  Carpenters  and 
;ar-builders  get  from  $7  to  $10  ; boys,  from  $2  to  $4  a week;  moulders  on  piece-work 
nake  from  $10  to  $18;  and  $7  to  $12  by  the  week;  boys,  $2  to  $4.50. 

Q.  Does  that  cover  the  entire  car  works  ? A.  There  are  also  machinists  who 
let  from  $7  to  $12  a week;  boys,  $2  to  $4.  Blacksmiths  and  men,  who  get  from 
|7  to  $10,  and  helpers  $6.  Painters  get  from  $7.50  to  $9  a week  and  boys  $2  to  $4; 
hat  is  in  the  foundry  and  car-works.  In  the  rolling  mills  we  have  two  foremen  who 
|et  from  $4  to  $5  a day,  and  to  the  other  men — heaters — we  pay  $2.50  ; rollers,  $2  ; 
aelpers,  $1.50 ; to  laborers  we  give  $1.10  to  $1.20  a day,  according  to  the  nature  of 
heir  work. 

Q.  Do  these  men  all  work  the  same  number  of  hours  a day  each  day  ? A.  As  a 
ule,  in  the  rolling  mill  the  day’s  work  is  regulated  by  heats ; eight  heats  of  the 
.furnace  generally  constitute  a day’s  work. 

Q.  What  time  does  that  consume  ? A.  Sometimes  eight  and  sometimes  ten  hours. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  work  there  is  altogether  governed  by  heats,  and  not  by  time  ? A.  Yes  ; 
|n  some  cases  where  we  cannot  get  eight  heats  out  of  the  furnace,  and  can  only  get 
ix  or  seven,  and  we  find  wre  cannot  .get  anymore,  the  men  get  their  day’s  wages;  that 
vould  happen  through  some  fault  of  the  furnaces. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  They  seldom  work  after  six  o’clock  ? A.  I have  seen  them  out  at  four,  with 
heir  day’s  work  done. 
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Q.  Is  that  sort  of  work  very  laborious  ? A.  It  is  pretty  hard  work. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  hands  for  that  branch  of  labor  ? A.  Some  of 
our  superior  men  we  get  from  England,  but  the  principal  part  of  our  men  were  those 
who  were  brought  up  with  us,  and  nearly  all  belong  around  here. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  hold  the  men  or  do  they  leave  you  and  go  . away  ? A.  As  a 
rule,  they  stick  to  the  place.  I put  down  a memorandum  of  some  of  the  men  working 
in  the  rolling  mill,  some  of  whom  have  been  there  thirty  years,  some  twenty-five, 
twenty,  eighteen,  twenty-two,  twenty-six  and  fifteen  years. 

Q,.  That  is  in  the  rolling  mill?  A.  Yes;  in  our  car-works  and  foundry 
there  is  one  man  who  has  been  there  with  us  since  1853 ; that  is  before  my  time. 
There  is  also  one  man  that  has  been  there  fifty-two  years,  and  some  others  have  been 
there  thirty-seven,  eighteen,  forty-nine,  twenty-one,  sixteen  and  twenty-nine  years. 
One  of  the  men’s  father  was  there  some  sixty  years  ago  when  the  work  was  started; ; 
some  others  of  the  men  have  been  there  twenty-nine,  thirty-five,  sixteen,  twelve, 
twenty-one  and  eighteen  years.  Those  are  just  some  of  the  men. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  work  first  started  ? A.  Sixty  years. 

Q.  Is  the  business  increasing?  A.  It  has  increased  within  the  last  few  years 
and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  manufactures  ? A.  Mostly  in  the 
lower  Provinces  and  railways  here.  Some  time  ago  we  sent  goods  to  the  upper  j 
Provinces,  but  we  could  not  compete  with  the  car-builders  there,  on  account  of  the 
freight. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  supply  the  Intercolonial  Railway?  A.  Yes;  partly,  and  the  Hew  ! 
Brunswick,  and  railways  in  Hova  Scotia. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  woods  used  in  the  car-works  ? A.  We  get  them 
largely  here.  Our  pitch-pine  and  oak  we  get  from  the  States — pitch-pine  from  the 
South  and  the  oak  from  Hew  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania  principally ; some  of  it  j 
we  get  from  Virginia.  We  use  large  quantities  of  our  native  wood,  such  as  white  j 
pine,  hacmatac  and  some  birch. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  men  ? A.  We  have  never 
had  any  difficulty. 

Q.  Hever  had  any  strikes  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  these  boys  as  apprentices  ? A.  Hot  at  present.  We  used  to 
take  them  on  as  apprentices  for  six  years,  but  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  not 
taken  any  indentured  apprentices.  I think  there  is  only  one,  who  has  a year  to  run, 
in  our  employ.  The  wages  paid  to  the  boys  the  first  year  are  something  like  what  we 
would  pay  apprentices,  but  we  do  not  bind  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  free  ? A.  I think  it  is  better  to  j 
let  both  remain  free.  Some  of  them  stay  with  us  three  or  four  years ; some  of  the 
apprentices  stick  to  us  and  some  of  them  go  to  other  places. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  fuel?  A.  Our  hard  coal  is,  of  course,  all  brought! 
from  the  States;  soft  coal,  for  the  rolling  mills  and  furnaces,  is  drawn  from  Spring! 
Hill  and  Cape  Breton  mines. 

Q.  What  can  you  put  down  Spring  Hill  coal  for  ? A.  The  quality  we  use  costs 
us  about  $3.18  to  $3.20 

Q.  Is  it  a good  grade  of  coal?  A.  Yes;  we  use  it  for  our  furnaces. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  that  the  run  of  the  mine  ? A.  That  is  round  coal.  • 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  cheaper  coal?  A.  In  the  boiler  we  use  slack  coal,  which! 
costs  us  about  $2,  or  a few  cents  more.  The  round  coal  we  get  by  water  from: 
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Parrs  boro*.  We  find  it  more  convenient,  as  our  rolling  mill  is  on  the  water  side, 
Iv'hich  makes  it  handier  for  discharging. 

Q.  What  iron  do  you  use  in  the  car-works?  A.  We  use  pig  iron  and  scrap, 
[be  pig  iron  we  get  largely  from  Londonderry.  Car  wheel  iron  comes  from  the 
I hates,  from  the  Salisbury  region. 

Q.  Is  there  no  iron  in  Canada  fit  for  that  work  ? A.  There  is  an  iron  made  near 
Montreal,  but  it  does  not  find  its  way  to  this  market,  for  it  is  largely  used  by  the 
Producers,  who  are  leading  manufacturers  themselves. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  iron  for  rolling  ? A.  That  we  get  largely  from  abroad, 
■or  the  local  supply  is  beginning  to  get  used  up. 

Q.  Do  you  use  scrap  altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  puddle  any  iron  ? A.  No ; we  get  the  scrap  from  Ger  many  and 
pngland. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  the  men  fixed  by  yourselves,  or  by  the  men  and  you  in 
lonference  ? A.  We  generally  fix  the  rate  we  can  pay  and  the  men  agree;  there 
jeems  to  be  no  trouble,  and  if  there  is  any  complaint  we  look  to  the  foreman,  or  he 
lomes  to  the  office  with  it ; but  he  very  rarely  does  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a fixed  rate  for  each  class  of  men,  or  do  you  pay  a man  according 
lb  his  individual  ability  ? A.  We  pay  him  according  to  his  ability,  within  a certain 
lange.  J 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  I suppose  you  know  every  man  in  your  employ,  more  or  less  ? A.  If  we  do 
not  know  a man  we  find  him  out. 

Q.  But  you  know  them  individually  ? A.  Pretty  nearly  all. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

tQ.  Are  many  of  your  men  owners  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A.  Yes;  I 
hink  there  are  several  who  are  householders. 

Q.  Have  they  paid  for  these  houses  or  have  they  had  other  means  to  earn  the 
money  ? A.  I presume  they  paid  for  them  out  of  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  men  put  money  in  the  savings  bank  ? A.  I 
lould  not  say ; 1 know  cases  where  some  of  the  men  are  very  well  off. 

Q.  Could  you  say  you  have  had  laborers  who  have  accumulated  property  or 
ihoney  ? A.  I know  one  day  laborer  who  has  accumulated  a large  amount  of 
property. 

Q.  Is  he  a married  man?  A.  No;  he  is  an  old  bachelor. 

Q.  Does  your  company  own  houses  for  the  use  of  the  men  ? A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  nothing  for  the  men  but  pay  them  their  wages  ? A.  No ; we  used  to 
Rave  houses  for  the  men  a good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  your  men  with  goods  from  a store,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
r L We  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  all  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  hands?  A.  Once  a fortnight.  We  used  to  pay 
jnce  a week,  but  we  changed  to  a fortnight,  because  it  makes  less  trouble  in  the  office. 

Q.  Would  it  be  any  more  trouble  to  pay  the  hands  weekly?  A.  It  would  make 
* bore  clerical  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a great  advantage  to  the  men?  A.  I do  now  know  about 

I that. 

. Q.  Have  the  hands  ever  asked  for  weekly  payment  ? A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  no  complaint  about  the  fortnightly  payment?  A.  No  com- 
plaints. 

Q.  On  pay-day  do  you  pay  the  hands  up  to  that  day  ? A.  No ; we  pay  on  Wed- 
i iiesday ; we  pay  up  to  the  Saturday  before. 

Q.  Do  you  retain  any  portion  of  the  men’s  wages,  or  do  you  pay  them  in  full  up 
.'  O the  previous  Saturday  ? A.  We  pay  them  in  full. 

Q.  Do  you  require  notice  from  the  men  before  leaving  ? A.  No ; the  men  may 
1 -eave  without  giving  notice. 

j 
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Q.  Do  you  pay  a man  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  ? A.  Yes;  hut  he  does  not 
get  his  pay  till  the  next  pay-day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  fines  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  If  a man  comes  late  in  the  morning,  how  do  you  deal  with  him  ? A.  Dock 

him. 

Q.  For  the  exact  time  he  loses,  or  any  thing  more?  A.  We  generally  take  off  a 
quarter  of  a day— that  is,  if  he  is  an  hour  late  we  take  a quarter  off  him. 

Q.  If  he  were  five  or  ten  minutes  late  what  would  you  do  ? A.  There  is  not  much 
said  about  that;  we  generally  reprimand  him.  Each  man  takes  a check  as  he  goes 
in  to  work,  and  he  deposits  the  same  check  as  he  goes  out,  and  in  this  way  we  keep 
the  run  of  the  men  and  their  work. 

Q.  Are  they  pretty  regular  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work  the  day  following  pay-day?; 
A.  We  do,  sometimes, 

Q.  Is  it  serious  ? A.  It  puts  one  back,  sometimes. 

Q.  Does  that  irregularity  extend  to  many  of  the  hands?  A.  Hot  many  hands; 
one  or  two  in  a gang.  Take  the  car-shops,  where  there  is  a certain  gang  or  crew  | 
made  up  to  do  a certain  work,  and  if  two  or  three  of  them  behave  badly,  it  breaks 
up  the  work. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Generally  speaking  the  men  in  your  employ  are  sober  and  industrious  ? A 
As  a rule,  they  are.  • < 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  laborer  who  owns  his  own  house  or  property 
receives  any  other  income  besides  what  he  gets  from  you?  A.  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  take  25  cents  per  hour  off  all  classes  of  work  when  you  are  docking  :1 
a man  ? A.  Ho  ; a quarter  of  a day. 

Q.  If  he  were  only  one  hour  late  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  take  a quarter  of  a day  off  that  man  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  you  only  do  that  in  exceptional  cases  ? A.  I don’t  think  we  have  don<;  | 
it  a dozen  times  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  A man  who  gets  that  dock  is  no  ! 
likely  to  be  caught  again. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  say  machinists  earn  from  $7  to  $12  a week  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  ? A.  The  average  would  be  somewhere  in  tb;  i 
neighborhood  of'  $9  to  $9.50.  - 

Q.  What  men  in  the  rolling  mill  earn  from  $4  to  $5  a day?  A.  The  forema] 
and  superintendents. 

Q.  How  many  run  to  $2.50  ? A.  The  heaters  earn  $2.50  ; there  are  seventy  i 
three  men  in  the  rolling  mill. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  the  rollers  do?  A.  Machinery-moulding  and  all  sort 
of  car- work. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  patterns  from  ? A.  Make  them  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  the  men  on  machinery  work  generally  on  piece-work?  A.  Machine 
work  is  generally  paid  by  the  day,  but  car-work  is  all  piece-work. 

Q.  When  you  give  your  men  piece-work  do  they  have  any  thing  to  say  aboy 
the  price  ? A.  If  they  get  piece-work  it  is  a matter  of  bargain  between  them  an  !: 
the  foreman. 

Q.  Are  the  men  always  consulted  on  the  scale  of  prices  ? A.  They  agree  to  1 
-and  the  foreman  judges  what  they  ought  to  be  worth. 

Q.  Have  .you  a milling-room  in  connection  with  your  foundry?  A.  We  hav; 
two  or  three  mills  for  milling  and  casting. 


Q.  Is  it  well  ventilated  ? A.  It  is  out-doors,  under  the  lee  side  of  the  foundry 
Stself.  It  is  entirely  in  the  open  air;  there  is  a shed  over  it  to  keep  the  rain  off  the 


luen. 

Q.  This  time  that  you  were  paying  the  men  once  a week — was  it  with  their 
lonsent  that  you  went  to  the  fortnightly  payments  ? A.  Yes ; we  consulted  the 
laen.  We  did  not  ask  every  man  ; we  asked  the  foreman  and  he  consulted  the  men. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  men  in  your  place  ever  had  their  wages  garnisheed? 
|L  Ho;  we  have  never  had  a case  of  hat  kind.  We  have  had  orders  presented  to  us 
|o  take  a certain  amount  out  of  the  men’s  wages,  but  we  have  always  refused  to 
Iccept  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 


Q.  Would  that  be  orders  given  by  the  men  themselves ? A.  Yes;  but  we  did 
lot  undertake  to  pay  them  at  all. 

Q.  When  a man  is  discharged  for  some  act  committed  on  his  part  do  you  pay 
jiim  when  you  discharge  him  ? A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  your  moulding  shop  fairly  well  ventilated  or  is  it  made  uncomfortable 
pith  steam  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  three  moulding  shops.  One  is  specially  for  car- 
Ivheels,  and  it  is  well  ventilated,  and  the  other  one  is  very  comfortable.  The  one 
Inhere  the  car-casting  are  moulded  is  not  so  high,  but  it  is  a fairly  good  shop  to 
Irork  in.  I dare  say  it  could  be  improved  upon,  but  I have  heard  no  complaint' 
bout  it. 

Q.  Are  all  the  shops  fairly  comfortable,  particularly  in  the  winter  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  warm?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  commenced  the  manufacture  of  car-wheels  ? A..  It 

m about  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  Is  it  people  belonging  to  St.  John  that  you  employ  in  casting  car-wheels  ? 
Jr.  They  are  all  men  belonging  here. 

Q.  Do  these  men  earn  pretty  good  wages  ? A.  Moulders  earn  very  good  wages. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  this  man  who  has  been  in  your  employ  for  sixty  years  there  yet?  A.  Yes* 

Q.  What  might  his  trade  be  ? A.  He  is  a machinist. 

Q.  Is  he  still  working  at  his  trade  ? A.  He  is. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  fans  in  your  moulding  shops  to  carry  off  the  smoke  and 
lust  ? A.  Ho. 


Q.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shops,  so  far  as  water-closets  are 

ioncerned  ? A.  There  are  two  on  the  premises,  where  the  men  can  resort  to  them. 
Q.  Are  they  inside  the  moulding  shop?  A.  Ho;  outside;  they  are  isolated. 


James  Berry,  Printer  and  Beporter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  printing  of  school  books  in  this  Province  ? 
l.  Yes  ; I have.  About  the  year  1883  I was  appointed  one  of  a committee  to 
ivestigate  the  subject  of  the  publishing  of  school  books.  Up  to  the  time  that  the 
-ee-school  law  was  pased  or  came  into  effect  in  this  Province  all  the  school  books 
/ere  published  here,  but  at  that  time  their  publication  was  transferred  to  Helson’s,. 
f Edinburgh,  and  the  p inters  and  book-binders,  as  well  as  the  publishers,  made  a move, 
b 1883,  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  towards  getting  the  books  printed  in 
pis  Province,  and  I was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  draw  up  a memorial.  We 
re w up  a memorial  and  sent  it  to  the  Local  Government  and  they  promised  to  give 
he  matter  consideration.  We  ascertained  at  that  time  from  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation that  there  was  about  $247,000  spent  yearly  by  the  Province  for  school  books., 
’he  memorial  that  we  presented  to  the  Government  was  signed  by  250  printers,  book 
inders  and  publishers. 
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Q.  From  your  investigations,  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  the 
book-binding  was  concerned,  that  these  books  could  be  printed  and  got  up  as  well  in 
New  Brunswick  as  those  that  are  imported  ? A.  We  did;  we  had  the  authority  of  the 
publishers  to  say  that  the  work  could  be  done  in  ISTew  Brunswick  25  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  at  its  present  cost,  and  equally  as  good. 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  the  reading  matter  and  contents 
of  the  book  were  concerned,  you  could  produce  as  good  books  as  the  imported 
books  ? A.  So  far  as  the  Headers  were  concerned,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
-could  produce  better  books. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q*.  You  would  have  more  Canadian  matter  in  them  ? A.  Yes  ; we  thought  the  | 
Headers  were  objectionable  to  the  Canadians,  and  New  Brunswickers  particularly,; 
because  they  contained  too  much  foreign  and  not  enough  Canadian  information. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  thought  these  changes  would  be  beneficial  to  the  people  ? A.  We  did. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  would  receive 
employment  if  the  books  were  printed  here?  A.  We  did  not  calculate  that] 
-closely,  but  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  large  numbers  of  young  men  would  receive,, 
employment. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a calculation  as  to  the  number  of  women  who  would  be j| 
employed  in  binderies  in  producing  these  books  ? A.  We  thought  that,  in  a general! 
way,  it  would  give  increased  employment,  not  only  to  printers,  but  to  book- 
binders, engravers  and  lithographers. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a calculation  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  outlay  thall 
would  be  retained  and  paid  out  in  wages  to  engravers,  &c.  ? A.  I do  not  think  thall 
we  did. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a very  large  percentage  ? A.  We  were  sure  of  that.  We  wen' 
into  the  cost  of  printing  of  some  books ; I had  the  figures,  but  I have  lost  them  since 
and  I know  we  showed  that  the  books  could  be  produced  very  much  cheaper  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  that  there  was  a large  amount  of  money  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  the  proper  paper  for  these  books  could  be  made  ii 
New  Brunswick  ? A.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  we  found  out  that  the  papel 
for  all  these  books  could  be  got  in  Canada;  I am  not  sure  about  New  Brunswick. 

Q.  Then,  you  concluded  that  a large  outlay  would  be  made  in  Canada,  if  not  it 
New  Brunswick,  for  almost  everything  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  thes 
books  ? A.  Yes ; in  the  matter  of  stereotyping  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
would  pay  somebody  to  g t the  stereotype  apparatus  and  go  into  the  business  in  thi 
Province.  We  also  investigated  and  ascertained  the  exact  nature  of  the  book! 
imported  in  the  Province,  and  we  found  that  all  the  books  are  imported  through  on 
house  in  St.  John  entirely,  and  that  all  other  dealers  have  to  buy  from  this  hous( 
No  book-seller  in  this  Province  can  purchase  them  in  New  Brunswick,  except  froi 
this  house,  and  he  allows  25  per  cent,  on  one  book  and  20  on  the  other  to  schoo 
teachers  who  purchase  one  or  half  a dozen  of  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q,  It  is  a book  combination  ? A.  It  seemed  to  be  so,  and  that  was  one  of  thj 
reasons  we  tried  to  get  these  books  published  here,  and  backed  up  our  request. 

Q.  What  was  said  on  the  part  of  the  Coverment  ? A.  The  G-overnment  recognize 
the  grievance  and  promised  to  remedy  it,  and  since  that  time  they  have  had  a 
arithemetic  printed  here.  The  objection  that  the  government  raised  at  that  tire 
was  that  Nelson  had  all  these  books  copyrighted,  and  that  they  could  not  do  an;  ■ 
thing  with  them,  as  to  buy  the  plates  would  be  more  than  the  books  were  worth,  i 
that  in  order  to  get  the  books  printed  in  New  Brunswick  a complete  new  set  wou 
have  to  be  made  up. 

Q.  And  did  you  think  that  could  be  done  ? A.  We  suggested  ways  and  means 
getting  up  new  books. 
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Q.  Has  Nelson  & Son’s  contract  been  cancelled  ? A.  We  do  not  know  as  there 
is  any  contract,  but  they  have  a copyright  of  these  books.  We  concluded 
we  could  not  buy  them  out,  because  there  was  too  much  money  in  it  to  do  so. 
The  school-teachers  come  to  this  one  house,  who  has  this  monopoly,  or  go  to  another 
book-seller,  and  this  book-seller  has  to  give  the  teachers,  in  order  to  make  a sale,  20 
per  cent  discount  on  some  of  the  books  that  they  handle.  That  is  the  information  I 
received  from  the  books-sellers. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  additional  work  that  would  be  given  to  New  Brunswick 
people  would  justify  the  Government  in  getting  plate  for  the  books  and  having  the 
printing  done  in  New  Brunswick  ? A.  I think  so. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  When  the  printing  of  these  books  was  given  out  were  tenders  asked  for  ? 
A.  As  far  as  I know,  they  were  not ; I am  quite  safe  in  saying  so. 

Q.  Were  they  given  out  for  a certain  time,  or  only  at  the  option  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? A.  Option  of  the  Government.  The  arithmetic  I spoke  of  was  given  to  a 
\ gentleman  to  publish  and  he  handed  it  over  to  a Fredericton  printer  to  print. 

Q.  Is  the  Superintendent  of  Education  dependent  upon  the  Local  Government  ? 
A.  He  is. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  these  books  of  Nelson  & Co.  from  a practical  point  of 
t Knew  ?'  A.  I have  examined  the  arithmetic. 

Q.  Is  there  good  paper  in  these  books,  considering  the  price  charged?  A.  I say 
ho,  considering  the  prices  charged.  There  is  fairly  good  paper  in  them,  but  when 
[you  consider  the  price  charged  it  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  whether,  if  these  books  were  got  out  in  this  Province,  they 
could  be  sgld  cheaper  or  not  ? A.  We  had  certificates  from  leading  manufacturers 
iu  St.  John  that  the  books  could  be  placed  on  the  market  25  per  cent,  less  than  they 
are  now  sold  for. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a tax  of  25  per  cent,  on  every  school  book  sold  in  the  Pro- 
I vince  ? A.  Yes  ; taking  it  as  a whole. 

— 

Timothy  McCarthy,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  Stone-cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  stone-cutting  in  St.  John?  A.  Twenty-five 
^ears. 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  engaged  in  the  business  ? A.  There  are  a good  many. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  they  receive  employment  ? A.  They  work 
fight  months  when  they  work,  After  that  we  cannot  work  on  monument  work  and 
j grave-yard  stone,  for  we  cannot  get  in  the  cemetry,  so  we  have  to  stop  till  spring. 

Q.  What  are  the  weekly  wages  of  a stone-cutter.  A.  I got  $12  a week  for  seven 
nonths, 'and  $8  a week  for  the  other  months,  if  I worked. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction  being  made  ? A.  Dullness  of  the  time 
md  shorter  day  ; we  go  to  work  at  7:30  and  stop  at  4:30 

Q.  Is  that  the  principal  reason  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reason  that  people  are  not  employed,  and  the  employer  takes 
Advantage  of  the  labor  ? A.  It  is  the  shortness  of  the  day ; we  knock  off  work  at 
4:30,  and  some  days  4 o’clock. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  marble-cutters  ? A.  I have  got  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  received  by  the  polishers?  A.  Polishers  get  $1  a day 
he  year  round. 

Q.  Are  any  women  employed  at  this  work  ? A.  There  are. 
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Q.  What  is  the  principal  stone  used  in  stone-cutting  ? A.  A.  At  my  business  I 
it  is  all  marble — American  and  Italian  marble.  We  get  no  marble  in  our  Province; 
we  get  it  in  the  States. 

Q.  Is  there  much  Ohio  stone  used  in  stone-cutting  ? A.  None  at  all  in  St.  John.,  I 

Q.  Is  it  all  Canadian  stone  ? A.  All  our  own  Province  stone  and  Nova  Scotia.  | 

Q.  Are  the  men  paid  weekly?  A.  No;  I was  paid  fortnightly  when  I worked,  j 

Q.  Do  stone-cutters  prefer  to  be  paid  fortnightly  ? A.  When  we  get  our  fortnight  j 
pay  we  do  not  grumble  about  it.  It  comes  hard  on  the  boss  when  he  is  putting  up  a 
building,  for  he  cannot  draw  the  money  till  some  part  of  it  is  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  wages  paid  to  stone-masons  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  much  water  on  the  floor  of  the  shops  where  polishing  is  done?  A..  ! 
No;  they  generally  make  holes  in  the  floor  for  the  water  to  go  down.  In  some  places  j 
they  have  a sink — a large,  square  sink. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  marble-cutters  increased  within  the  last  five  years  ? A.,  ( 

Not  in  this  Province;  they  have  in  the  States,  but  not  here. 

Q.  Have  they  decreased  here  ? A.  They  have  not  decreased  here  ; I have  been  j ? 
getting  the  same  wages  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Q.  Do  many  apprentices  go  into  the  business.?  A.  There  are  three  where  I i 
work  ; they  do  not  work  at  the  marble,  but  at  the  stone-cutting  work. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  which  would  be  given  to  them  when  they  first  go-  J ? 
to  work  ? A.  They  would  receive  $1.50  the  first  week  ; that  is  the  pay  a week. 

Q.  What  would  the  yearly  increase  be  after  that  ? A.  Fifty  cents  a week,  and  j : 
the  last  year  $1. 

Q.  What  would  their  ages  be  when  they  first  goto  work  ? A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve?  A.  Four  years. 

Q.  After  they  are  out  of  their  apprenticeship  do  they  generally  stay  in  the' 
Province  ? A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  go  to  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes  ; they  get  more  pay  there. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  ever  come  back  here  to  work?  A.-  A good  many  come 
back,  but  some  never  come  back. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  marble  from  St.  John’s,  near  Montreal?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its  being  used  here  ? A.  No. 


Andrew  G-ilmotjr,  Merchant  Tailor,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a tailor?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  do  custom  or  ready  made  work  ? A.  Custom  work. 

Q.  Custom  work  altogether  ? A.  Custom  work  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  May  a little  while  ago  ? A.  I did.| 

Q.  Do  you  corroborate  his  statement  in  general?  A.  Yes;  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  he  does  ? A.  Yes;  about  the  same." 
only  I am  a little  older  in  the  business  than  he  is. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  May  has  made  ? 
A.  You  asked  whether  the  workpeople  in  our  business  owned  their  houses.  For 
myself  I can  say  that  I have  had  workpeople  who  have  lived  and  died  in  their  owr 
houses,  and  their  widows  occupy  them  now.  and  one  of  them  owns  several  houses. 

Q.  Did  they  accumulate  this  property  out  of  their  wages  ? A .They  had  n( 
other  way  of  doing  so. 

Q.  Had  they  all  families  to  support?  A.  Yes;  aud  their  families  are  receiving 
the  benefits  now. 

Q.  Do  many  working  people  outside  of  your  own  employes  in  St.  John  owij 
property?  A.  Yes  ; a good  many  do.  I do  not  know  as  I can  give  you  abetter  idef 
of  our  trade  and  its  propects  than  relating  a circumstance  that  occurred  here  fiv< 
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years  ago.  In  1883  we  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the  city,  and  the  different  trades 
were  called  on  to  take  part  in  a trades’  procession,  and  the  tailors  responded  very 
handsomely,  subscribing  liberally  and  willingly  towards  the  expenses.  Before  the 
| day  of  the  procession  the  trade  held  a mass  meeting  in  Mr.  May’s  store,  at  which  the 
men  were  well  represented.  At  that  meeting  they  subscribed  cheerfully  and 
willingly,  and  turned  out  splendidly  in  the  procession.  After  the  procession  we  had 
[another  meeting  to  adjust  the  finances,  when  we  found  that  we  had  $30  of  a surplus. 
The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  the  money,  and  several  of  them 
recommended  different  modes  of  disposing  of  it;  and  finaly  I said,  “ Does  not  some  one 
present  know  of  a tailoris  widow  or  orphan  to  whom  this  money  might  be  a great 
|help,”  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  no  one  present 
knew  of  a single  destitute  widow  or  orphan. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  What  became  of  the  $30?  A.  We  disposed  of  it  afterwards  ; I held  it  till 
the  others  brought  in  their  report.  There  was  a committee  appointed,  and  finally 
Ijwe  hunted  up  cases  and  disposed  of  the  money. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  hunted  up  cases  ? A.  Yes;  they  were  not  cases  of  poverty,  but  of  those 
■who  had  been  made  poor  by  intemperance. 

Q.  Then  the  tailors  of  St.  John,  as  a rule,  are  temperate  and  provident  men  ? 
|A  I have  had  a great .-many  hands  in  my  employ  during  my  experience  of  forty- 
nix:  years,  during  which  time  I have  had  very  little  trouble  with  a drunken  man. 
The  hands  are  steady  and  always  ready  to  work.  When  I was  an  apprentice  it  was 
lidways  said  that  the  tailors  would  not  work  on  Monday,  and  I well  remember  that 
iny  employer,  who  was  a very  prudent  and  thoughtful  man,  was  never  able  to  get  his 
Iiands  to  work  on  Monday,  on  account  of  not  having  work  ready  for  the  hands  on 
■Vlonday.  I commenced  with  this  rule,  and  have  steadily  followed  it  for  the  f'orty- 
lx  years  I have  been  in  business,  and  have  found  great  benefit  to  arise  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  weekly  wages  of  these  men  who  have  saved  money  to  buy 
■operty?  A.  $8  to  $12  a week.  They  work  by  the  piece,  and  in  this  way 
tome  men  earn  very  fine  wages.  One  man  will  make  50  per  cent,  more  than 
mother,  on  account  of  his  adaptability  to  his  business.  I have  two  men  with  me  who 
Ijiave  been  in  my  employ  for  thirty-five  years.  , 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Bo  I understand  you  to  say  that  if  a workingman  is  temperate  and 
•.  ndustrious  he  can  save  sufficient  on  his  wages  of  $12  a week  to  keep  his  family  till 
'jhey  get  able  to  keep  him?  A.  My  experience  is  that  that  is  the  fact.  When  a 
lan  gets  old,  as  a rule  his  family  are  able  to  do  something  for  him. 


| Jos.  W.  Hazelhurst  (Hazelhurst  & Son,  Founders  and  Excelsior  Manufacturers), 
ailed  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  Founder,  and  excelsior  manufacturer. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ?  A.  About  fifty. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  would  be  boys  ? A.  We  have  not  any  boys,  except  one, 
I pd  he  is  in  the  foundry  business,  but  what'  has  served  three  years.  We  take  on 
pprentices  for  a year  in  one  branch  of  the  trade  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is 
Evanced  to  another  shop. 

Q.  Bo  you  indenture  these  boys  ? A.  We  do  not  indenture  them  at  all. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  the  men  work?  A.  Our  business  is  principally 
loulding,  and  the  hands  are  generally  off  before  five  every  afternoon. 

A — 9* 
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Q.  Is  your  work  piece-work?  A.  Some  of  it  is  piece  and  some  day-work--  ! 
principally  day-work. 

Q.  Are  these  men  employed  by  you  summer  and  winter  ? A.  The  year  round,  j 
in  good,  comfortable  shops,  both  in  the  Coldbrook  and  the  St.  John  stores;  both  || 
shops  are  heated  by  steam,  and  the  men  work  in  their  shirts  in  winter. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  with  the  excelsior  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  employed  all  through  the  winter?  A.  Yes;  steady  work. 

Q.  What  kind  of  manufactures  do  you  make?  A.  Generally  heavy  castings,  j 
rolling-mill  work  and  machinists’  work.  Besides  this  we  do  a great  deal  of  railway  i 
work  for  the  different  branches  of  the  Cumberland  and  other  railways. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  mill  castings  for  work  ? A.  Yes;  and  we  confine  ourselves  | 
entirely  to  castings. 

Q.  Do  you  make  them  for  building  purposes  as  well?  A.  We  do  a great  deal  |i 
of  building  work. 

Q.  Where  does  the  bulk  of  your  manufactures  go?  A.  We  sell  entirely  in  the  j 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Q.  Do  you  not  ship  some  goods  to  the  upper  Provinces  ? A.  None,  except 
some  excelsior,  of  which  we  have  sent  five  or  six  car-loads  to  Montreal. 

Q.  Is  that  trade  increasing  ? A.  ’Tis  about  stopped,  on  account  of  the  freight  ; 
we  have  to  pay  to  Montreal.  It  costs  us  $8  a ton  freight  to  that  city,  and  that  is  a j 
pretty  tough  rate. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  does  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  charge  a ton  for  coal  from  Spring  Hill 
to  Montreal  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a great  deal  less  than  the  sum  you  name  ? A.  I do  not  know. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  tons  can  you  get  in  a car  ? A.  A little  less  than  seven. 

Q.  What  is  this  excelsior  made  from?  A.  We  make  it  entirely  from  poplar! 
wood.  The  American  excelsior  is  made  from  all  kinds  of  wood,  but  is  not  as  good  ae; 
ours. 

Q.  Is  it  not  all  used  for  bedding?  A.  The  coarse  is,  but  the  fine  is  used  for  j 
making  furniture.  That  is  where  ours  comes  in  best,  it  being  made  entirely  oij 
poplar  wood. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  moulders  ? A.  $8  to  $10. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  machinists  ? A.  We  have  no  machinists.  We  have  wha  ! 
we  call  fitters,  and  they  make  some  of  the  stoves.  Some  three  of  our  fitters  who  d( 
the  putting  up  of  rod  stoves  will  get  from  $8  to  $9  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  men,  as  far  as  wages  are  con, 
cerned  ? A.  None. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  your  hands  fixed  by  yourselves  or  the  men?  A.  By  out 
selves,  my  father  being  a practical  man  and  knowing  his  business  thoroughly,  s< 
that  when  a man  comes  to  work  he  will  tell  him,  before  he  hires  him,  to  go  into  th 
shop  and  go  to  work,  and  when  he  sees  him  work  he  will  say,  “ I will  give  you  $8  o\ 
$10  a week,”  and  if  they  agree  that  sum  will  be  paid  him. 

Q.  Is  there  a combination  or  organization  of  manufaturers  on  castings  ? A 
There  is  none  that  I ever  heard  of. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been?  A.  There  was  an  organization  formed  once,  principal!:! 
for  the  making  of  stoves.  Fawcett,  Bobb,  and  some  other  parties,  chiefly  in  Nov 
Scotia,  belonged  to  it,  but  it  did  not  stand. 

Q.  Were  you  in  it?  A.  We  did*  not  go  into  it,  because  we  were  not  into  tb! 
manufacture  of  stoves  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use  ? A.  For  furnace  smelting  we  use  anthracit 

Q.  And  for  other  purposes  ? A.  For  the  boiler  we  use  culm  coal. 

Q.  Is  that  Spring  Hill  coal ? A.  Yes;  we  have  to  pay  a little  more  for  it  ths; 
some  other  people.  Mr.  Harris  and  the  Coldbrook  rolling  mills  get  it  carried  ov< 
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tne  Intercolonial  Bailway  for  80  cents  a ton,  while  we  have  to  pay  $1.45  freight 
for  the  same. 

Q.  Why  is  that  ? A.  Because  they  consume  more. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  are  bigger  customers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  fair  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  that  because  one  man 
t employs  300  or  400  men,  and  another  man  employs  but  fifty,  that  he  should  get  his 
[ freight  So  much  less. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  application  for  a lower  rate  to  the  Intercolonial 
• Bailway  ? A.  I have,  many  a time. 

Q.  To  whom  ? A.  G-eorge  Taylor,  General  Freight  Agent,  and  when  doing  so  the 
{question  would  always  come  up  as  to  how  much  coal  we  consumed  per  year,  and  when 
he  found  out  the  amount  he  would  say.  “ This  is  your  rate,”  naming  $1.45. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  They  have  a rate  according  to  the  quantity  that  a party  takes  over  the  rails  ? 
A.  Yes ; and  if  we  use  300  tons  our  rate  would  be  80  cents. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  Mr.  Taylor  since  the  Bailway  Commission 
■[reported  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  the  stove-plate  moulders  work  by  the  piece  ? A.  We  used  to  do  so;  all 
{(was  piece-work  at  one  time,  and  $12  was  the  lowest  we  paid.  We  do  not  make  stove- 
plate,  as  a line,  at  all  now. 

Q.  What  do  these  stove  moulders  receive  by  the  week?  A.  Eight  dollars. 

- They  are  kind  of  rough  hands. 

Q.  Are  your  men  paid  by  the  week?  A.  Yes;  every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a milling  room  in  connection  with  your  foundry?  A.  We 
have  two  ; one  at  each  foundry. 

Q.  Is  that  room  well  ventilated  ? A.  It  is  shut  up  entirely,  but  the  ventilation 
Hs  good. 

Q.  Is  there  much  dust  and  smoke  in  the  shop?  A.  There  is  no  smoke  or  dust 
in  the  foundry  at  all,  except  after  casting.  There  is  no  stove  to  create  a dust  and  no 
, tire  in  the  foundry,  except  in  the  boiler. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  men’s  wages  of  to-day  and  five  years  ago 
in  St.  John  ? A.  In  our  shop  the  rate  would  be  advanced ; we  are  paying  more 
aow  than  then.  We  were  paying  only  $1.25  and  $1.33  formerly,  while  now  we  are 
paying  for  the  same  labor  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Are  the  moulders  in  St.  John  organized  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Were  they  ever  organized?  A.  A little  before  my  time  I think  they  were. 
They  started  at  one  time  to  form  themselves  into  a body  and  thought  they  were 
going  to  run  the  employers  out  of  business,  but  the  association  did  not  last  long. 
[That  is  probably  as  much  as  thirty  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  labor  trouble  in  connection  with  the  moulders  of 
pt.  John  ? A.  Mone  at  all. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  work-shops  in  your  business  in  St.  John  out- 
i fide  of  your  own  ? A.  I know  all  the  moulding  shops  in  the  city.  Ours  is  the  only 
)ne  that  is  heated  by  steam  ; I do  not  think  the  other  shops  are  as  comfortable  as  ours. 

Q.  But  generally  speaking  they  are  kept  warm  for  the  workers  ? A.  They  are. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  these  men  all  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  We  have  no  foreman,  no 
j'egular  foreman ; father  does  that  work.  He  has  never  been  out  of  the  business,  and 
If  a man  gets  through  his  day’s  work  at  3:30  he  would  be  let  go,  and  sometimes  it 
jvould  be  4:30  or  5 at  night,  but  seldom  later  when  the  men  finish  their  work.  That 
jvould  be  when  there  is  a large  job  on  hand. 

Q.  Are  your  moulders  all  paid  by  the  week  ? A.  All  paid  every  Saturday  night 
a— 9i* 

|| 
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William  Peters,  Tanner,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a tanner  ? A.  I am  not  in  the  tanning  business  at  present ; I am  I 
selling  leather  and  carrying  on  a currying  shop. 

Q.  What  wages  do  tanners  earn  in  St.  John?  A.  Tanners  would  earn  from  $6  | 
to  $10,  I should  judge.  1 am  not  perhaps  able  to  speak  positively,  because  I am  not 
carrying  on  a tanning  business  ; but  judging  from  my  former  experience,  when  I had  \ s 
men  working  in  the  shop,  I would  say  they  could  earn  as  high  as  $12 — that  is,  a man  I 
who  is  a good  tlesher. 

Q.  Is  the  work  of  tanning  very  disagreeable  in  winter  ? A.  Mo  ; mine  was  not, 
when  I carried  it  on.  I have  only  been  out  of  the  business  a few  years. 

Q.  Is  it  very  cold  work  in  winter  ? A.  Our  shop  was  always  warm. 

Q.  Do  not  the  men  get  wet?  A.  If  the  men  are  careless  handling  their  packs  j- 
they  may  get  wet,  but  they  generally  wear  over-alls  to  protect  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  work  of  tanning  is  not  necessarily  wet  or  cold  ? A.  There  is  nothing  j 
of  that  kind  in  the  system  of  tanning  used  at  present. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  are  curriers  able  to  earn  ? A.  My  workmen — I can  scarcely  call  them 
all  curriers,  fori  have  men  working  on  tanning,  rough  hands — I pay  from  $6  to  $12  J 

Q.  Those  are  the  rough,  new  hands?  A.  They  are  not  exactly  new  hands,  for 
they  have  been  with  me  a good  while;  some  of  them,  in  fact  all  of  my  men,  have: 
been  with  me  for  a number  of  years.  All  of  my  hands  except  one  have  been  with; 
me  for  a number  of  years,  and  he  has  been  with  me  off  and  on  ever  since  that  timeJI 
He  is  working  with  me  now. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work?  A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  constant  employment?  A.  A man  never  loses  a day'?, 
unless  it  is  his  own  fault. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  men  working  for  you  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live? j 
A.  I do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  save  any  money?  A.  One  of  them  has.  Some! 
of  them  own  their  own  houses,  one  ol  the  men  that  is  with  me  now  has  saved  money  I 
and  might  own  his  own  house,  but  he  does  not. 

Q.  Has  he  a family  to  maintain?  A.  He  has  a wife  and  I think  one  son  now  j 
and  he  maintains  his  wife. 

Q.  Do  yTou  take  any  apprentices  to  learn  the  currying  trade  ? A.  I have  ; bull 
I have  none  now. 

Q.  Do  you  have  them  indentured  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  How  man}7  years  do  they  serve  their  time  at  the  trade?  A.  The  last  fev II 
J had  served  three  years. 

Q.  When  they  have  finished  their  time  do  they  get  employment  with  you,  o:j 
do  they  have  to  go  away?  A.  I have  one  man  that  has  been  with  me  twenty  years  j 
he  served  his  time  with  me ; he  is  foreman  of  the  shop. 

Q.  What  age  do  boys  begin  to  work  at  your  business  ? A.  I do  not  like  to  takfl 
them  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  under  that  they  are  not  worth  much  to  me  f 
We  want  a boy  that  has  got  some  strength  in  him. 

By  Mr.  Heakes 

Q.  Is  $6  a week  considered  good  wages  for  a man  in  your  business?  A.  It  i I 
considered  good  wages  for  those  that  are  getting  it ; I am  paying  it,  and  I know  j| 
took  one  man  from  another  shop  where  he  was  getting  $4  and  I raised  him  to  $(| 

I took  two  of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  one  of  them  is  now  able  to  earn  $7,  and  th  j ! 
one  that  was  earning  $6  took  umbrage  at  it  and  thought  he  should  be  paid  $7,  but  hi 
is  there  yet. 

Q.  Can  a man  support  himself  comfortably  on  $6  or  $7  a week  ? A.  I do  nc‘| 
know  how  comfortably,  but  I know  a great  many  do  so  on  that  amount,  and  less,  t] 
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John  H.  Parks,  re-called  and  sworn. 

When  I was  giving  my  testimony  day  before  yesterday  I was  asked  some  ques 
ions  in  regard  to  the  lines  in  our  cotton  mills  and  I was  not  able  to  answer  the 
> questions  at  that  time,  but  since  then  I have  received  some  information  on  the  matter 
md  would  like  to  add  to  my  testimony  in  that  respect.  It  is  a matter  that  has 
jf  iever  attracted  my  attention  before,  although  I knew  that  some  slight  fines  had  been 
mposed  on  the  hands,  so  that  with  your  permission  I would  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
oil  owing  testimony.  This  is  a report  of  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  I know 
lit  is  correct : — 

I beg  to  make  the  following  report  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  fines  and 
mcalled-for  and  forfeited  wages  in  both  mills  owned  by  this  company,  employing  on 
in  average  about  500  hands — for  six  months  ending  1st  March,  1888.  In  the  St.  John 
dill  I find  that  the  fines  amounted  to,  for  the  six  months,  for  bad  work,  $13.83.  This 
t s no  compensation  to  the  company,  as  ten  times  that  amount  would  not  cover  the 
oss. 

This  small  amount  stands  against  these  fines.  They  are  entirely  of  interest  to 
he  employes,  as  if  there  were  no  fines  for  careless  work  the  weavers  would  not 
mprove  in  their  work,  and  would  not  be  in  a position  to  earn  better  wages  than  they 
■ret  at  starting. 

In  the  New  Brunswick  mill  I find  that  the  fines  for  the  six  months  ending  1st 
larch,  1888,  amount  to  $9.75.  These  are  nearly  altogether  for  being  late.  On  the 
>art  of  the  hands  paid  for  piece-work  this  is  a restriction  absolutely  necessary. 

The  amount  of  uncalled-for  and  forfeited  wages  for  the  six  months  ending  1st 
larch,  was  : — 


Uncalled  for $40  68 

Forfeited 13  57 


$54  25 

The  uncalled  for  wages  remain  subject  to  the  call  of  the  hands  to  whom  it 
;clongs  and  the  forfeited  wages  go  into  the  funds  of  the  company. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  were  these  wages  forfeited  for  ? A.  Leaving  without  giving  the 
equired  notice. 

(J.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  rules  of  the  mill  with  you  ? A.  I have  not  but,  I told 
ay  manager  to  bring  a copy  with  him  when  he  comes  to  give  his  testimony.  They 
Ire  framed  and  hung  uqi  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  fines  amounted  to  for  the  six  months  previous  to 
hose  that  you  have  given  us  ? A.  I have  not  the  slightest  idea ; I presume  they 
rould  be  small. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

i Q.  I suppose  your  foreman  could  speak  of  that  better  than  you  ? A.  He  could. 
Q.  He  imposes  the  fines  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  When  persons  are  discharged  from  the  factory  do  they  get  a week’s  salary  in 
ivance  or  are  they  given  a fortnight’s  notice  before  they  are  required  to  leave  ? 
...  Sometimes  they  would  get  a fortnight’s  notice  and  at  other  times  they  would  be 
ismissed  very  promptly.  If  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  discharging  them 
fey  would  get  a fortnight’s  notice,  but  where  they  were  insubordinate  or  spoiling 
fork  they  would  be  discharged  at  once. 

Q.  Would  they  receive  their  wages  up  to  the  time  they  were  discharged  ? A. 

es. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  begin  work  in  your  factory  ? A.  Half-past  six  in  the 

lorning. 
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Q.  If  an  employe  is  not  there  at  that  hour  what  time  can  he  get  in  the  mill  ? A.  !i 
He  can  get  in  any  time. 

Q.  Would  he  be  docked  for  the  time  he  was  late  ? A.  He  would. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  employes  ever  gone  to  work  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning  ? j 

Q.  Sometimes,  in  cases  of  emergency,  they  would  have  to  work  all  night,  and  j 
when  the  shafting  is  being  put  up  and  some  special  order  wanted  the  hands  would  , 
not  be  able  to  work  before  the  engine  started,  and  then  they  would  have  to  make  up 
the  time. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  girls  in  your  factory  ever  gone  to  work  at  5 o’clock  in  the  |j 
morning  ? A.  I think  not. 


George  F.  Thompson,  Paint  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  when  in  full  operation  ? A.  That  depends  j 
upon  the  demand — sometimes  five  or  six  and  sometimes  ten,  twelve  and  fifteen. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  these  hands  receive  ? A.  From  $1  to  $l.l75  a-day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  skill  necessary  for  the  work  ? A.  Ho  ; not  outside  of  ourselves,  j 
except,  of  course,  we  must  have  good  mechanics  to  put  the  tins  in  shape  ; we  make  j 
all  our  own  packages — tin  and  iron — on  the  premises. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  ? A.  From  about  half-past  seven  to  five  and  half-  \ 
past  five — it  depends  upon  the  work ; if  we  have  an  order  to  go  out  we  will  work  to  j 
six  or  a little  after,  except  on  Saturday,  when  we  generally  pay  the  hands  off  at  half- 
past  four. 

Q.  You  pay  once  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  I)o  you  use  steam-power?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  market — locally?  A.  All  over  these  Provinces,  and  j 
sometimes  down  in  lower  Quebec. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  youi*  hands  get  pretty  steady  employment  all  the  year  round?  A.  Gener-i 
ally.  About  Christmas  we  knock  off  for  a couple  of  weeks;  we  always  have  then! 
some  repairing  to  do  and  fixing  up  generally,  but  generally  we  keep  them  on  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Those  hands  receiving,  say  $1.25  a day,  are  they  able  to  maintain  themselves! 
comfortably,  or  do  they  come  to  you  between  pay-days  and  ask  for  an  advance  oil 
pay?  A.  Very  seldom;  generally  they  are  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty! 
two,  living  with  their  own  families. 

Q.  Have  you  any  married  men  earning  as  little  as  $1.25  a-day?  A.  Ho;  thej 
are  all  young  men. 

Q.  Is  there  much  skill  required  in  this  work?  A.  Ho;  all  we  want  is  men  t< j 
roll  casks  and  fix  them  up;  we  do  all  the  skilled  work  ourselves. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a-day  do  they  work?  A.  We  are  not  particular;  they  arc 
generally  supposed  to  be  there  at  seven  or  half-past  and  knock  off  about  five;  wede 
not  dock  them  for  a few  hours,  except  they  remain  away  for  half  a day  or  the  likj 
of  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  lad  you  have  there  ? A.  I do  not  think  ther  | 
is  one  under  eighteen. 

Q.  The  work  is  too  heavy  for  young  children  ? A.  Yes ; we  never  employ  youni  j 
children — male  or  female. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  hands  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live?  A , 
I do  not  think  it;  they  all  live  with  their  fathers  or  mothers,  so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Have  you  no  married  men  working  for  you?  A.  Ho;  none  that  I know  o 

Q.  Do  your  hands  remain  with  you  any  length  of  time,  or  are  they  frequentf 
changed?  A.  They  generally  hang  on  ; we  have  had  men  for  years  with  us  ; we  ca 
always  pick  up  what  hands  we  want ; any  laboring  man  will  do  us. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  generally  find  your  market  ? A.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  lower  Quebec. 

Q.  Is  there  much  competition  in  your  business  in  this  Province  ? A.  Yes.. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  increasing?  A.  Mo;  we  do  not  do  anything  like  the  trade  we 
did  before  the  lire;  then  we  were  working  up  a very  large  trade  and  we  employed, 
between  coopers — then  we  used  wooden  casks,  made  about  ten  miles  from  the  city — 
I think  then  we  had  about  eighteen  or  twenty  men. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  period  a man  has  been  with  you  in  mixing  paint  ? A.  I 
think  we  have  had  some  five,  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  Bo  they  count  it  a healthy  business  ? A.  Well,  I do  not  know;  some  say  it 
is  not  healthy  ; it  is  not,  unless  you  are  particular  in  washing  and  keeping  yourself 
clean;  I am  very  particular  to  tell  the  men  to  keep  their  nails  and  hands  clean; 
there  is  plenty  of  hot  water  and  soap  and  towels  there,  and  I often  send  men  away  to 
wash  themselves. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  you  give  a good  mixer  of  paint?  A.  We  do  not  call  them 
mixers.  As  I said  before,  we  give  from  $1  to  $1.75  a-day ; any  man  can  mix  paints. 
As  regards  the  healthiness  of  the  business,  I have  been  at  it  for  about  half  a century 
myself,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  me  any. 


John  J.  Munro,  Trunk  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  \Vhat  class  of  trunks  do  you  manufacture  ? A.  All  classes  that  are  made  of 
^vood — that  is,  wooden  boxes  are  used  entirely  by  us. 

Q.  Mo  leather  at  all  ? A.  Mone  whatever ; we  cover  them  with  leather,  and 
crystal  and  zinc,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  now  employ  ? A.  Six. 

Q.  Are  those  all  skilled  men  ? A.  Mo  ; some  are  boys,  some  men  ; we  bring  our 
>wn  men  right  along  from  the  start. 

Q.  At  what  ages  do  you  take  boys  ? A.  I suppose  fifteen,  or  about  that. 

Q.  How  much  are  they  able  to  earn  when  they  begin  work  ? A.  We  pay  them 
B.50  when  they  start  and  advance  them  right  up  till  they  go  away,  when  we 
replace  them  with  other  boys. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  you  consider  they  have  to  work  before  they  become 
killed  ? A.  I cannot  say ; some  serve  one  year  and  others  three  and  six,  and  again 
)thers  will  learn  quicker. 

Q.  How  much  would  skilled  hands  receive?  A.  Mine  dollars  is  what  we  pay. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten — from  seven  to  six,  and  to  five  on 
Saturday. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands?  A.  Every  Saturday. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  And  in  full  ? A.  And  in  full.  They  never  go  home  without  their  money. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  any  of  your  hands  who  have  purchased  homes  for  themselves  ? 
Y Mono  while  they  have  been  with  me. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a married  man  with  a family  to  maintain  can  save 
aoney  on  $9  a week  ? A.  I do  not  think  he  can;  I think  he  can  live  comfortably 
| he  attends  to  his  business.  We  work  all  the  year  round,  except  about  Christmas, 
phen  we  take  stock,  and  perhaps  through  the  winter  we  make  three-quarter  time, 
•ut  a man  never  loses  an  hour  except  that,  on  our  account ; they  may  lose  time 
jhemselves,  but  there  is  the  work  for  them. 

Q.  Bo  you  pay  extra  for  night-work?  A.  Some  little  ; sometimes  we  pay  double 
|t  times,  but  always  something  for  night-work. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  trunks  mostly?  A.  Mew  Brunswick  and  Mova 
fcotia ; we  shipped  some  to  Newfoundland  this  year. 
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Q. 

Q. 


Q.  Do  you  send  any  further  west  than  New  Brunswick  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  trade  increased?  A.  We  find  it  increasing — never  had  so  many 
orders  as  this  year.  We  travel  for  our  business  j we  are  on  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  of  your  materials  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Such  as  zinc  or  crystal?  A.  We  do  our  own  crystalizing. 

Q.  What  portion  do  you  import?  A.  We  import  our  hardware  from  the 
States.  The  Government  charges  us  5 per  cent,  more  on  our  raw  materials  than  they 
do  on  the  manufactured  trunks  coming  in  the  market ; we  pay  nearly  5 per  cent, 
more  on  all  our  hardware. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  handicapping  the  trunk  industry?  A.  I think  it  is 
taxing  it  unnecessarily — certainly  I do. 

Q.  Are  none  of  these  goods  manufactured  in  Canada  that  you  import?  A. 
There  are  some  of  the  goods  made  in  Canada. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

What  is  the  duty  on  hardware  ? A.  It  is  35  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Are  there  many  American  trunks  coming  in?  A.  None  at  all. 

Do  you  think  the  Canadian-made  article  as  good  as  the  American  ? A.  I 
hardly  think  it  is.  generally  speaking,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  I think  the 
Americans  have  a better  show  than  we  have. 

Q.  Can  you  not  get  your  hardware  for  the  manufacture  of  trunks  made  in 
Canada?  A.  Very  little,  we  can  some  things  ; our  locks  come  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  do  you  import  ? A.  Locks,  clamps,  rolls  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
There  are  some  rolls  made  in  Montreal ; we  will  probably  get  some  from  there ; some 
we  got  were  not  so  good  as  the  American  ; most  of  our  lining  papers  come  from  the 
States  ; some  we  got  from  Montreal  but  they  do  not  make  the  stamped  paper  there, 
and  they  told  me  there  last  January  that  they  got  theirs  from  the  States. 

Q.  Have  you  any  girls  employed  ? A.  We  employ  no  female  labor  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  competition  in  this  Province  ? A.  Yes  ; tolerably  so,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  ; the  competition  is  with  Montreal  and  Toronto— Clarks’ 
people  there  have  a large  factory ; there  are  two  other  factories  in  Montreal  as  wTell. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  journeymen  increased  of  late  ? A.  No ; the  boys  as  they 
grow  up  are  increased,  in  their  wages.  When  we  began  full  time  three  weeks  ago 
we  advanced  the  boys’  wages. 

Q.  How  long  would  a boy  have  to  serve  before  you  considered  him  a competent 
journeyman  ? A.  A boy  in  three  months  will  make  some  classes  of  trunks  and  again 
it  will  take  him  three  years ; there  is  a great  deal  in  the  boy  himself. 

Q.  You  do  not  manufacture  valises  ? A.  No  ; we  used  to,  but  the  satchels  are 
what  we  make  now  ; the  valises,  in  the  style  we  used  to  make  them,  have  all  gone  out 
now.  Our  boxes  are  made  at  Hampton  as  we  make  none  of  our  own  boxes  ; we  just 
finish  them. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  say  that  you  think  the  American  trunks  are  better  than  yours?  A.  I 


think  they  are  got  up  nicer  than  ours  ; I do  not  say  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference 
but  they  have  handsomer  trunks  there  than  we  have  here. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  materials  used  are  imported  from  the  States?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  are  not  the  trunks  made  here  as  good  ? A.  They  are  bringing  better 
prices  there  than  here ; that  is  one  thing. 

Q.  You  do  not  acknowledge  that  our  workmen  are  less  handy?  A.  We  do  as 
good  work  as  they  can  ; there  are  men  there  who  learned  with  me  doing  as  well  as- 
any  body  in  the  States.  I think  it  is  very  unfair  for  the  Government  to  tax  us  more 
on  the  raw  material  than  on  the  manufactured  article. 
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George  Munro,  Trunk-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  work  in  the  factory  of  the  last  witness?  A.  Yes  ; as  a journeyman. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Munro  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  substantiate  it  all?  A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  his 

(remarks  as  to  the  quality  of  the  trunks. 

Q.  What  exception  do  you  take  to  that  ? A.  I think  we  can  make  as  good  trunks 
as  they  can  in  the  States,  if  not  better. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  appearance  of  the  trunks,  or  only  to  their  quality  ? 
A.  It  is  all  a matter  of  taste,  I think. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  substantiality  of  the  trunks  goes,  you  think  ours  are  better?  A. 
I think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  trunk  hardware  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  trunk-making  a trade  by  itself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  unskilled  workman  would  not  be  able  to  work  at  it?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  He  requires  to  serve  his  time,  the  same  as  at  any  other  trade  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten — nine  on  Saturdays. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thing  to  add  to  the  testimony  which  has  been  given  ? A.  Hothing. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  consider  $9  a week  the  average  wages  for  a good  journeyman  ? A. 
41  have  to  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  the  average  ? A.  I do  not  know,  I am  sure  ; I am  only 
■ispeaking  for  my  self : — I can’t  average  for  any  body. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  trunk-makers  in  St.  John  remunerated  sufficiently  for 
■their  labor  ? A.  I don’t  know  what  others  get. 


Jacob  S.  Clarke,  Foreman  Globe  Office,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  in  the  composing  room  ? A.  We  have  thirteen  or 
i fourteen. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  are  journeymen  ? A.  There  are  eleven. 

Q.  Is  there  any  restriction  imposed  upon  you  by  the  Typographical  Union  as 
| to  the  number  of  apprentices  who  shall  be  employed  ? I think  there  is;  I am  not 
| positive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  is  ? A.  I think  they  allow  three  to  fifteen 
men  ; I would  not  be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  scale  of  prices  for  composition  on  evening  papers  ? A.  Ten 
idollars  a week  here. 

Q.  How  much  per  thousand  ? A.  We  do  not  work  by  the  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  a fixed  rate  per  thousand  ? A.  I do  not  know 
whether  there  is  or  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  you  would  be  expected  to  pay  if  you  had  to  employ 
Ifour  hands  by  the  piece  ? A.  I should  think  about  28  or  30  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  on  morning  papers  ? Q.  Thirty,  I think. 

Q.  You  would  not  calculate  to  pay  the  same  price  ? A.  It  is  generally  a couple 
)f  cents  less  on  an  evening  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  extra  hands  in  case  one  should  be  off  work,  or  do  they 
unploy  substitutes  for  themselves  ? A.  They  employ  them  for  themselves  ; we  keep 
lone  in  the  office. 

Q.  You  simply  pay  a weekly  salary  to  the  frame  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  troubles  in  the  office  ? A.  We  had  some  last  fall. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  trouble  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I never  had  any 
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official  notice  of  it  or  intimation  of  it ; I heard  it  was  on  account  of  a man  they  wanted 
sent  out  of  the  office — that  is  the  reason  our  men  left. 

Q.  Were  you  foreman  at  that  time  ? A.  I was. 

Q.  Did  they  not  notify  you  ? A.  I did  not  get  any  notice  from  the  union. 

Q.  Did  you  get  notice  from  the  men  in  the  office  ? A.  I heard  the  men  talking 
of  it ; I did  not  get  formal  notice.  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  gave  formal  notice  to  any  body  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  were  concerned,  did  they  simply  put  on  their  coats  and  leave 
the  office  ? A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  out  ? A.  They  went  out  about  ten  o’clock 
Monday  morning  and  came  in  on  Wednesday  morning. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  get  your  paper  out  in  the  mean  time  ? A.  Yes  ; they  did 
not  all  go  out. 

Q.  Was  the  man  discharged,  as  they  demanded  ? A.  Ho;  he  is  there  yet. 

Q.  On  what  terms  did  the  men  return  to  work  ? A.  On  the  best  terms  they 
could  make. 

Q.  Had  any  new  hands  been  taken  on  in  the  meantime  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  old  hands  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Were  all  the  old  hands  replaced  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Has  everything  been  amicable  since  that  time  ? A.  It  has. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  wages  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  in  the  organization  ? A.  Ho  ; they  all  came  back 
into  their  places  just  as  before  they  went  out ; that  is  the  terms  that  were  come  to, 
but  the  first  negotiations  were  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  agreed  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  There  is  now  a very  good  understanding  between  employers  and  employed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  the  men  in  the  office  union  hands  now?  A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  exact  any  pledge  from  any  man  that  he  will  not  belong  any  union? 
A.  Ho  ; nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  the  hands  paid  ? A.  Every  week. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  And  in  full?  A.  In  full. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  night  work  ? A.  Sometimes  we  have  an  extra  amount 
of  work  and  then  ask  the  men  to  come  back  and  work  for  two  or  three  hours,  but  we 
have  not  now  for  a long  while. 

Q.  Do  they  get  any  extra  pay  for  night-work  ? A.  The  custom  has  been  25 
cents  an  hour. 

Q.  They  are  good,  steady  men?  A.  Yes;  the  best  men  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  job  office  ? A.  Ho ; I have  not  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — - 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  labor  troubles  did  all  the  men  leave?  A.  All  the  union 
men  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  They  all  left,  except  myself. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  remain  or  did  all  leave  ? A.  Two  or  three  apprentices 
and  myself  remained.  We  took  on  three  men  while  the  others  were  out. 

Q.  With  the  apprentices  and  three  men  did  you  get  out  the  paper  as  good  as 
before  the  difficulty  ? A.  I could  hardly  answer  that. 

Q.  You  got  the  paper  out  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  use  plates  considerably  at  the  time?  A.  We  used  no  plates  at  all 
then. 


Q.  Had  the  issue  as  much  reading  matter  ? A.  I guess  it  had. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Typographical  Union?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  strike  a universal  strike  over  the  city  or  only  an  office  affair?  A. 
Ho ; I understood  there  was  a strike  in  the  Sun  office  and  the  Globe  office ; that  is 
all  ; it  was  not  a general  strike. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  before  the  strike  you  did  not  use  plates? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  using  them  now?  A.  We  have  used  about  sixty  columns  this  winter. 
Q.  Was  there  an  understanding  with  the  men  that  the  concern  could  use  plates? 
A.  There  was  no  such  understanding. 

Q.  Were  they  given  to  understand  that  in  future  they  would  be  used?  A.  Ho  ; 
they  were  not. 

By  Mr.  Heakes: — 

Q.  When  the  men  are  paid  by  the  week  are  they  required  to  set  up  a number  of 
thousand  for  a day’s  work?  A.  Ho;  they  must  do  the  best  they  can. 


John  C.  Key,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


- 


Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  it  ? A.  Partly. 

Q.  What  part  do  you  not  agree  with  ? A.  That  part  about  the  stripe.  I thought 
that  the  foreman  understood  the  difficulty  in  our  office  when  we  left  the  office,  or 
certainly  we  should  have  notified  him ; it  appears  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  not  notified. 

Q.  Were  the  proprietors  or  the  foreman  not  notified  ? A.  It  appears  not ; he' 
says  he  was  not  notified  officially  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Was  the  difficulty  the  same  in  your  office  as  in  the  Sun  ? A.  It  arose  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  the  Sun. 

Q.  It  commenced  there  first  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  it  spread  to  your  office  ? A.  We  had  a man  employed 
in  our  office  and  he  went  to  work  in  the  Sun , and  we  thought  he  was  interfering 
with  the  men  there. 

Q.  And  that  created  an  ill-feeling  with  the  men  in  the  Globe  office?  A.  Yes; 
we  naturally  sympathized  with  our  brothers,  the  union  men. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  see  an  evening  paper  worked  by  the  piece  or  by  day’s 
work  ? A.  It  would  be  the  fairer  way  all  the  way  round,  and  the  men  would  get 
then  what  they  earned. 

Q.  Which  is  the  fairest  way — day  or  piece-work  ? A.  To  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  ? A.  Take  two  men  getting  $10  a week : 
one  of  these  might  be  able  to  earn  $12  by  working  piece  work 

Q.  And  still  not  get  it  by  working  day-work?  A.  Yes. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  another  man  would  get  $10  who  was  only  worth  $8  ? A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  there  an  evening  scale?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it  ? A.  Twenty-five  cents  on  evening  papers  and  28  cents  for  book 

work. 

Q.  Would  the  men  in  your  composing  room  earn  more  wages  by  the  piece  at  25 
cents  than  $10  a week?  A.  I could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  I suppose  as  you  are  paid  by  the  week  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether 
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Q.  Is  there  a good  feeling  existing  between  employers  and  employed  ? A. 
There  is. 

Q.  Were  the  printers  of  St.  John  receiving  more  wages  some  years  ago  than 
they  are  now  ? A.  Less,  I think,  some  years  ago ; it  is  only  a little  over  a year  ago 
that  the  scale  was  advanced  from  28  cents  on  morning  papers  and  from  $9  to  $10  for 
evening  work — that  is,  day-work. 

Q.  Do  many  printers,  after  serving  their  time,  remain  here  ? A.  I could  not  say 
many  ; there  is  a tendency  amongst  them  to  go  west  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their 
time,  and  they  look  forward  to  that. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  ? A.  They  are  supposed  to  serve  five  years. 

Q.  Both  in  news  and  job  rooms  ? A.  I think  so ; I know  nothing  about  job 
work — it  is  on  a newspaper  I am. 

Q.  Do  the  men,  on  the  whole,  prefer  the  indenture  system  with  apprentices  ? A. 
That  question  has  not  been  discussed  much  around  here. 

Q.  Do  many  outside  printers  come  in  ? A.  Occasionally  we  get  some. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  your  brother  printers  ever  discuss  any  way  to  avoid  strikes,  whether  it 
could  not  be  done  by  arbitration,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? A.  That  is  the  plan  we 
favor  most — arbitration. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  last  strike  was  settled  between  the  employers  and  employed — there  was 
no  intervention  of  third  parties  ? A.  Mo ; there  was  no  third  party ; we  settled 
amongst  ourselves. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  It  is  a rule  in  your  union  to  resort  to  arbitration  before  you  go  to  extreme 
measures  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  done  ; we  have  not  had  occasion 
to  strike — everything  has  gone  along  smoothly. 

By  the  Chairman: — 

Q.  You  were  successful  last  time  in  settling  with  the  employer  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  benefits  in  connection  with  your  society  ? A.  Sick  benefits 
and  death  benefits. 

Q.  All  out  of  monthly  dues  ? A.  Ho ; at  death  there  is  an  assessment. 


Edward  Lawlor,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  class  of  stone-cutting  are  you  employed  ? A.  Monumental. 

Q.  Is  it  altogether  indoor  work?  A.  Ho;  it  is  not  altogether  that,  in  solar  as 
we  may  have  to  go  to  the  cemetery  to  put  up  stones,  for  which  we  take  fine  days. 

Q.  But  is  the  stone-cutting  done  inside?  A.  Ho;  not  altogether — in  summer 
time  we  work  outside.  There  are  three  branches  in  the  States,  but  these  are  worked 
here  altogether — freestone,  marble  and  granite.  The  apprentices  here  learn  the 
three.  For  building  work  they  use  freestone. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  do  the  plain  worK  also  do  the  lettering?  A.  Ho;  it  is 
generally  one  man  who  does  that. 

Q.  And  the  ornamental  and  carving  ? A.  That  is  the  marble-cutter  who  does 

that. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Monumental,  ten ; building,  nine. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  skilled  hands  ? A.  On  average  building  work  $3 
for  nine  hours,  and  in  winter  25  cents  an  hour,  or  about  an  average  of  $2.50  a day. 

Q.  And  the  men  on  monumental  work  ? A.  They  get  about  $2.50 ; they  get 
steadier  work ; they  work  about  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the  year. 
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Q.  The  best  hands,  such  as  those  who  do  the  best  carving,  and  so  on,  what 
would  they  receive  ? A.  They  would  be  marble-cutters ; they  would  receive  $500 
a year  ; they  are  generally  hired  by  the  year. 

Q.  What  about  polishing  ? A.  The  polishing  is  done  by  men,  who  only  require 
about  six  months  to  get  into  it. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  About  $1  a day — that  is,  right  through. 

Q-  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? Every  two  weeks. 

( Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  more  frequent  payments  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  a 
I society  here  and  that  is  what  we  agreed  upon. 

Q.  You  think  that  reasonable  ? A.  Yes;  it  was  brought  up  in  the  society  and 
; was  thought  reasonable. 

Q.  Would  you  not  rather  be  paid  every  week  ? A.  Ho;  some  are  paid  weekly. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  the  men  ask  advances  between  pay-days  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  any  of  the  men  owning  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A. 
There  are  a few. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  a man  can  maintain  a family  and  save  money  to  pay  for  a 
i house?  A.  He  may  if  he  lived  a couple  hundred  years;  the  general  thing  in  this. 
I country  is  that  the  cold  weather  stops  them  considerably. 

Q.  Are  apprentices  frequently  taken  in  this  business?  A.  Two  generally  in 
I -each  shop.  The  boss,  if  he  has  a son,  can  send  him  in  as  well. 

Q.  Is  there  a limit  imposed  by  the  society  ou  the  number  of  apprentices. 
A.  Yes  ; two. 

Q.  There  is  a society  in  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  two  apprentices  allowed  in  each  shop,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  men  employed  ? A.  If  there  were  forty  men  there  are  no  more  allowed  than  if 
there  was  live. 

Q.  How  long  do  apprentices  serve  ? A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  do  they  receive  when  they  begin  work  ? A.  One  dollar  a week. 

Q.  And  how  rapidly  does  that  increase?  A.  The  second  year  they  receive  $2, 
ithe  third  year  $3,  and  $4  the  fourth  year. 

Q.  Ho  the  boys  who  learn  their  trade  in  St.  John  generally  remain  here  ? A. 
In  the  granite  work  they  do ; the  free-stoners  generally  go  to  the  Stales. 

Q.  Ho  they  understand  that  they  can  earn  higher  wages  in  the  States  than  here? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  who  go  to  the  States,  do  they  generally  remain  there  or  return  to  St.. 
John?  They  may  return  during  the  winter,  for  in  the  United  States  the  work 
. (generally  goes  out  at  Christmas,  and  if  they  have  relations  they  come  here. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  difficulties  here  ? A.  Hot  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  get  along  reasonably  well  with  your  employers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a kindly  feeling  towards  each  other  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise,  would  you  try  to  settle  it  by  strike,  or  by 
conciliation  or  arbitration,  or  between  yourselves  and  your  employers  ? A.  We 
would  not  strike  until  the  terms  were  settled  upon ; but  there  would  not  be  any  of 
(that  on  monumental  work. 

Q.  You  would  not  strike  on  that  ? A.  Ho  ; the  average  man  they  try  to  keep.. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  if  a difficulty  did  arise  you  could  settle  it  with  the 
employer  ? A.  We  think  we  could. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  live  in  the  United  States  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  these  men  could  live  cheaper  in  the  States  than 
here  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  any  cheaper ; they  have  considerably  more 
wages,  but  I do  not  know  if  they  live  cheaper.  Wages  there  are  by  piece-work. 

Q.  Is  your  society  a local  one  or  is  it  connected  with  the  society  in  the  States  ? 
A.  It  was  connected  with  the  States,  but  now  it  is  not — that  is,  in  building  work ; 
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there  is  no  society  for  monumental  work ; you  would  take  your  card,  if  you  went 
from  here  to  the  States,  and  get  in  there  for  $5,  but  if  you  took  no  card  it  would 
cost  you  $20,  and  if  they  come  from  Boston  they  would  not  take  you  without  a card.  | 

Mr.  Clarke. — A kind  of  ticket-of-leave. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Mo. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  They  find  it  to  be  a very  honorable  ticket-of-leave  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  benefit  connected  with  the  society  ? A.  Mo ; I don’t  know  that 
there  is  any  benefit. 

Q.  Has  the  formation  of  your  society  here  been  the  means  of  keeping  up  h 
wages?  A.  Yes;  it  has. 

Q.  You  believe  you  would  not  be  receiving  the  same  wages  as  you  now  do  if' 
your  society  was  not  in  existence?  A.  Well,  I want  you  to  understand  that  ini 
monumental  work  the  society  has  nothing  whatever  to  do ; the  society  has  only  to  I 
do  with  the  work  in  one  or  two  months  in  the  year.  The  building  work  done  in  St.  9 
John  would  not  keep  a couple  of  men,  but  say  there  was  a building  going  up  like  this  | 
Custom-house,  then  the  society  would  come  in  blooming  and  you  would  get  $3  or  $4 1 
a day  while  it  was  going  up. 


John  C.  Thomas,  Caulker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  there  much  work  done  in  caulking  in  St.  John  now-a-days?  A.  Mot  so  much,  d 
Q.  Is  there  any  new  work  or  repairing  of  old  vessels?  A.  This  summer,  when 
the  snow  goes  off,  you  will  see  the  grass  growing  where  ships  used  to  be  built. 

Q.  Are  there  many  caulkers  employed  here  ? A.  There  may  be  half  a| 
dozen  to-day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive?  A.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  About  how  much  employment  do  you  get  in  the  course  of  a year  ? A.  Well,! 
$300  is  about  it.  Supposing  I give  you  a statement,  and  then  you  can  average  it  foil 
“yourself,  and  this  is  for  twenty-three  years. 

(The  following  is  the  statement  handed  in) 


1865  amount  for  year $210  55 

1866  311  10 

1861  (perhaps  not  quite  correct) 220  00 

1868  230  85 

1869  320  05 

1810  331  51 

1811  382  16 

1812  432  25 

1813  458  85 

1814  290  86 

1815  312  58 

1816  340  65 

1811 413  25 

1818 255  25 

1819 245  50 

1880  314  50 

1881  454  46 

1882  411  52 

1883  415  38 

1884  302  98 

1885  421  46 

1886  319  23 

1881 311  08 
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Q.  Would  these  be  fair,  average  earnings  of  a caulker  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  depression  begin  in  1865  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  caulkers  work?  A.  Nine. 

Q.  I suppose  not  many  apprentices  are  being  taken  at  the  work  now  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  them  to  learn  that  business  ? A.  Ho  ; and 
i it  don’t  offer  any. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  All  the  steamers  are  of  iron  now?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  wooden  steamers  here  now  ? A.  About  one. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  caulkers  able  to  find  other  employment  at  skilled  labor  ? A.  Some  of 
them  can  ; some  of  them  fish,  and  some — but  very  few — can  do  other  work;  he  may 
She  a block-maker  or  a carpenter,  but  as  a general  rule  nobody  wants  to  hire  them. 
■There  is  plenty  of  labor;  I have  never  done  anything  else  all  my  time. 

By  Mr.  Henkes: — 

Q.  Has  the  demand  for  caulkers  been  dropping  off  the  past  few  years  ? A. 
Well,  there  ain’t  quite  as  many  of  them;  there  are  not  many  of  them  wanted, 
only  by  spells. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  They  disappeared  as  the  iron  shipping  came  in  ? A.  A great  many  caulkers 
have  left  us  ; some  have  died  and  others  have  gone  away. 

Q.  Since  the  building  of  ships  of  iron  the  number  of  caulkers  has  decreased? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  That  is,  the  supplanting  ot  sailing  vessels  by  steam  has  had  a tendency  to  do 
away  with  caulkers  ? A.  It  has  a tendency  to  do  away  with  wooden  ships,  and  of 
[course  has  a tendency  to  hurt  us. 

Q.  Do  you  think  caulkers  are  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labor  ? A.  Ho ; we 
don’t  get  the  amount  of  wages.  You  can  see  the  wages  there  for  a year,  and  it  a 
mau  has  to  raise  a family  on  that  he  has  to  scratch  ; I have  done  it  for  a good 
many  years.  You  have  to  be  sober,  industrious,  and  so  on,  and  at  it  all  the  time 
[you  can  get. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  payment  for  new  and  for  old  work  ? A.  Ho ; 
[there  might  have  been  along  in  the  first,  but  not  of  late. 

Q.  Do  you  work  tide-work  at  night  ? A.  Yes ; sometimes,  just  as  the  case 
requires. 

Q.  Are  wages  the  same  at  night  as  in  the  day?  A.  If  we  work  tide-work  at 
jifight,  as  a general  rule,  we  get  double  time.  We  get  double-time  meal  hours  or  after 
hours. 

Q.  Are  the  caulkers  organized  at  all  ? A.  They  are.  (Witness  produces  Act  of 
incorporation,  showing  them  to  have  been  incorporated  in  1866.) 

Q.  The  wages  that  are  fixed  now — how  long  have  they  been  at  that  standard  ? 
]A.  I do  not  know  exactly ; I guess  some  eight  or  ten  years.  Since  I have  been  in  it 
there  have  been  rises  from  $1.60  to  $2.50. 

T*  Q.  How  are  the  wages  fixed — by  the  men,  or  how  ? A.  By  ourselves. 

Q.  Did  the  caulkers  strike  in  order  to  get  it,  or  how  was  it  arrived  at?  A.  I 
most  forget  now  whether  we  struck  or  not,  but  if  we  did  strike  it  did  not  amount  to 

much. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  there  that  much  good  feeling  between  employed  and  employer  that  you 
could  settle  among  yourselves  ? A.  They  may  hang  off  for  a day  or  two,  but  it  don’t 
amount  to  much. 
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By  Mr.  ITeakes  : — 

Q.  Would  the  presence  of  a dry-dock  be  of  any  benefit  to  ship-carpenters  and 
caulkers  ? A.  It  might.  I have  hardly  weighed  the  matter  enough  in  my  mind  to  j 
give  an  answer,  but  there  is  many  a small  vessel  could  be  done  in  a small  dock  ; but  j 
I do  not  know  what  it  would  cost  to  put  one  on,  but  if  we  had  employment  I would  ; 
sooner  work  dry  than  wet ; still,  we  ought  to  have  one. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  caulkers  own  the  houses  they  live  in  ? A.  I think  they  are 
scarce  ; I do  not  think  those  figures  will  give  any  man  a house ; there  might  be  one  i 
or  two  here  and  there. 

By  Mr-  Clarke  : — 

Q.  About  what  is  the  cost  of  a tenement  for  a year  ? A.  I suppose  about  $50 
now — that  is  what  it  is  where  I reside.  When  I was  a boy  we  could  get  a house  like 
that  for — pounds  it  was  then — £6,  £8,  £9  or  £10;  that  would  be  $24,  $32,  $36  and  ! 
$40  a year;  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  now  as  there  used  to  be.  ' 

Q.  How  many  rooms  can  you  get  now  for  $50  a year  ? A.  I have  three  rooms 
and  three  sleeping  rooms,  but  there  is  no  water  in. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  a healthy  locality  ? A.  Well,  it  is  not  too  bad — it  might  be 
a little  better;  it  is  at  the  foot  of  King  street.  It  would  not  be  so  healthy  if  it  was 
not  for  the  spring  tides  coming  in  there,  which  cleanses  it  out. 


John  Haslam,  Caulker,  St.  John,  H.B.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  corroborate  him  ? A.  Yes ; it  is  correct,  as  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  it?  A.  Ho;  I do  not  think  I could 
add  to  it  in  any  way. 


David  Foohey,  Soap-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Generally  three 
sometimes  four. 

Q.  Is  there  much  time  required  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  Yes ; quite  consider- 
able to  learn  the  principal  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  can  a good  man  earn  ? A.  I can  hardly  tell  you  that ; he  may  earn 
$15  a week — a foreman,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  men  employed  there  unskilled  ? A.  Yes ; a great  many. 

Q.  What  do  they  earn  ? A.  Seven  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a man  who  has  a family  to  maintain  can  live  in  comfort  or 
$7  dollars  a week  ? A.  Hot  very  well ; he  can  only  try  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  many  boys  go  to  learn  this  business  ? A.  Ho;  hardly  any  just  now. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Generally  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  And  in  full  ? A.  And  in  full. 

Q.  Are  the  boxes  made  in  the  establishment  i A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  men  who  make  the  boxes  receive  ? A.  The  men  wh( 
work  at  the  soap  make  them,  too;  sometimes  we  are  not  busy,  and  do  them;  they  an 
all  ready,  only  to  nail  them  together. 

Q.  Do  they  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  reasonably  comfortable  all  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Is  it  ventilated  in  the  summer  ? A.  Yes  ; well  ventilated. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  there  ? A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  G-et  along  comfortably  with  your  employer?  A.  Yes;  I have  been  there 
i» twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  class  of  houses  can  men  afford  to  live  in  who  earn  $7  a week  ? A.  A 
very  poor  class  of  house. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  would  they  have  ? A.  Three  rooms,  I suppose,  such  as 
they  would  be — that  is,  a kitchen  and  two  bed-rooms. 

Q.  Would  they  be  small  rooms  at  that  ? A.  Yes;  very  small  rooms. 

Q.  What  rent  would  they  pay  for  such  rooms  ? A.  From  £9  to  £10 — maybe 

rome  £8 — according  to  where  they  were  and  what  kind  of  rooms  they  would  be. 

Q.  That  is  from  $36  to  $40  a year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  conveniences  would  there  be  ? A.  There  would  be  no  water  or  any- 
thing of  convenience  into  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  locality  would  these  tenements  be  in  ? A.  The  locality  would 
* be  pretty  good  but  the  rooms  would  be  small. 

Q.  Would  they  be  in  good  repair  ? A.  Yes  ; pretty  good  repair. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  tax  have  you  to  pay  to  the  city  to  live  in  those  houses  ? A.  $7  or  $7.25. 
Q.  You  have  no  water  at  that  rate — they  do  not  furnish  you  with  water  ? 
No. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  I)o  you  get  water  from  wells?  A.  No;  we  generally  get  water  in  the 
factory  or  around  ; the  water  would  not  be  in  the  rooms  but  you  can  get  it  around. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  Are  you  taxed  upon  your  whole  income  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  weekly  wages  of  a soap-boiler  ? A.  I suppose  about  $15 
i week,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  St.  John  who  earn  $20  ? A.  I heard  there  is  one. 

Q.  Only  one  ? A.  Yes. 


Miss  Nixon,  Brush-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clark  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  been  working  at  this  business  ? A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  In  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  brush-makers  receive — that  is,  those  doing  the  same  kind  of 
vork  as  you  are  engaged  in  ? A.  The  work  I am  engaged  in  is  piece-work  and  it 
lepends  upon  the  smartness  of  herself  what  she  makes  ; I can  make  from  $3  to  $5 
i week,  and  I have  made  as  high  as  $8  a week. 

A.  About  what  would  be  an  average  ? A.  I suppose  about  $3,  $4  or  $4.50,  up 
o $5  ; they  can  make  that. 

Q.  Are  there  many  employed  in  the  same  room  as  you  are  ? A.  Fourteen  girls, 
that  is  the  staff  of  females  in  the  factory. 

Q.  Is  the  room  healthy — well  ventilated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Comfortable  in  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  conveniences  all  that  are  desired  for  females  ? A.  Yes;  all  that  can 
[e  required  for  both  sexes,  male  and  female. 

Q.  Are  there  any  children  employed  ? A.  Well,  I do  not  know  what  you  would 
all  children. 

Q.  Young  people,  then?  A.  There  are  bo}^s  fourteen  and  fifteen. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  ? A.  Yes;  a girl  of  fourteen. 
a— 10* 
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By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  From  8.30  to  5.30. 

Q.  You  are  not  particularly  tied  to  any  hours?  A.  No;  we  are  not;  on  account  j 
of  doing  piece-work  we  have  our  own  time. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  young  ladies  employed  by  the  week  ? A.  No. 

Q.  All  by  the  piece  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  all  through  the  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  factory  is  not  idle  any  considerable  time?  A.  Since  1 have  been  there  i 
I have  not  been  idle  six  weeks  at  a time. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  required  to  work  at  night?  A.  No  ; never. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday. 

Q.  In  full?  A.  Yes;  in  full. 

Q.  And  m cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  for  imperfect  work,  or  anything  of  that  sort?  J 
A.  No. 


Q.  Say  a girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen — when  she  begins  first  how  much  whould  she  ! 
receive  ? A.  Whatever  she  could  make  ; it  is  piece-work,  you  know. 

Q.  At  first,  do  you  go  to  work  at  piece-work  ? A.  Yes;  she  makes  for  herself 
at  piece-work. 

Q.  How  long  would  a girl  work  before  she  would  be  considered  expert  at  it  ‘ 
A.  I do  not  know;  she  might  be  four  weeks;  she  might  be  three  months — it  depends; 
upon  her  smartness. 

Q.  Then  she  would  be  considered  a skilled  hand  ? A.  In  some  branches  sh« 
but  not  in  all. 

Q.  Are  there  many  young  ladies  applying  for  this  situation,  or  is  there  a diffi 
culty  in  getting  as  many  as  are  wanted  ? A.  Sometimes  we  find  it  hard  to  get  girl 
and  sometimes  we  can  get  quite  a number. 


might 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  branches  of  the  brush  business  are  there  ? A.  Two  only. 

Q.  Do  the  young  ladies  remain  at  the  one  branch  of  the  business  or  do  the  j 
change  over  to  the  other?  A.  No;  the  drawers  draw  all  the  time;  I am  a pitche  1, 
and  I pitch  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  wages  increased  the  past  few  years  ? A.  Yes;  they  have  since  I well 
there  first. 

Q.  What  would  a young  woman  pay  for  board  in  St.  John — good,  substanti;! 
board?  A.  I suppose  she  would  pay  from  $3.50  to  $4  a week — that  is,  outside  of  I 
private  family;  I suppose  she  would  get  her  board  cheaper  in  a private  family — si  j 
would  only  have  to  pay  $2.50. 

Q.  Earning  only  $3.50  or  $4  a week,  then  they  would  not  have  much  money  f t 
themselves  ? A.  No;  I do  not  suppose  they  would,  but  most  of  the  girls  have  the  'j 
own  homes,  and  those  who  have  no  parents  have  sisters  to  live  with,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  they  live  comfortably  here. 

|!i 

III 

I 

I 1 

the  city  ? A.  W e employ  on  an  average  ten  to  twelve  men  and  the  others  wo  J 
employ  altogether  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

■ 
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Q.  Do  the  men  require  much  skill  to  work  at  your  business  ? A.  Some  of  them 
Require  skill — at  least  one  man  in  each  gang. 

Q.  What  would  a skilled  man  earn  ? A.  The  best  men  can  earn  about  $8  a week. 

Q.  How  many  weeks  could  he  earn  that  in  a year  ? A.  About  eight  months 
n a year. 

Q.  How  much  do  unskilled  men  earn  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-live  cents 
i day.  We  sometimes  pay  them  higher  wages ; we  do  when  doing  extra  work. 

Q.  Do  these  men  tind  any  employment  during  the  winter,  when  there  is  no 
jvork  at  rooting  ? A.  They  do,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  streets. 

Q.  And  even  then  they  have  a pretty  hard  struggle  to  live  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  occupation  of  roofing  dangerous  ? A.  We  do  not  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Have  your  men  met  with  any  dangerous  accidents  of  late  years  ? A.  Hot 
ately ; when  I say  lately  I mean  this  year.  We  had  one  accident  last  year,  when  a 
nan  spilled  some  hot  pitch  on  his  hands,  and  he  was  laid  up  for  some  weeks.  We 
lave  only  had  one  serious  accident  happen  to  a man  within  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  roof  where  you  work  being  flat,  or  nearly  so,  there  is  not  danger  of  your 
nen  slipping  or  falling  off  ? A.  Usually  there  is  not,  but  sometimes  a roof  is  pretty 
ijteep,  and  when  putting  on  temporary  gravel  roofs  the  men  have,  in  some  cases,  to 
ise  rubbers,  in  order  to  walk  on  them,  but  not  often. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  scaffolding  for  the  men  in  those  cases  so  that  the  danger  may 
»e  reduced  to  a minimum  ? A.  In  any  roof  we  have  worked  on  we  have  not  found 
t necessary  to  provide  scaffolding  for  the  men  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  in  your  business  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  When  the  men  begin  to  work,  do  you  take  up  unskilled  laborers  ? A.  We 
ecruit  with  or  take  up  unskilled  laborers. 

Q.  And  in  course  of  lime  they  become  skilled  ? A.  To  some  extent  they  do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

-Q.  Do  the  men  who  do  -the  roofing  put  up  their  own  gear  and  tackle  ? A.  The 
breman  looks  after  that. 

Q.  Is  it  tested  before  the  material  is  put  up  ? A.  Ho  special  test  is  made.  We 
now  from  experience  what  is  needed  to  make  it  safe,  and  we  usually  look  after  it  to 
pe  if  it  is  safe. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  become  a first-class  worker  ? A.  One  man  might 
barn  it  fairly  well  in  a few  weeks  and  another  man  might  never  learn  it.  We  also 
lanufacture  roofing  felt  and  tarred  paper,  and  in  that  respect  the  freights  on  the 
intercolonial  Railway  are  against  us. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? A.  The  rates  to  Halifax  are  the  same  from  Montreal  as  to 
ere — 25  cents — and  so  we  are  not,  in  consequence  of  that  discrimination,  able  to 
end  our  goods  to  Hova  Scotia  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Is  this  a growing  industry  with  you  ? A.  It  is  nearly  stationary  with  us, 
ecause  we  cannot  send  our  goods  to  any  great  distance. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  send  any  of  your  goods  to  Quebec  ? A.  Hot  to  any  great 
pent. 

Q.  If  you  had  more  favorable  rates  to  Halifax  could  you  send  a considerable 
uautity  of  goods  there  ? A.  We  could  send  some  goods  there;  Ido  not  know  what 
juantity. 

Q.  Have  you  ample  supplies  of  tar  here  for  the  making  of  this  tarred  paper  and 
(Ring  ? A.  Our  supply  is  rather  short. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  tar  ? A.  We  get  it  from  the  local  gas-works. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  sources  to  get  it  from  ? A.  We  draw  it  from  outside 
mrces  also. 
a— 10J* 
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material  is  the  felt  made?  A.  Wall  paper — paper  made  from 


Q.  Of  what 
woollen  rags. 

Q.  Where  is  the  felt  made  ? A.  It  is  made  in  this  Province,  at  the  Penobsquis  mill 
Q.  Is  this  felt  whclty  of  Canadian  manufacture  ? Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  tarred  paper?  A.  The  tarred  paper  is  this  felt  saturated 
it  is  a secondary  manufacture  of  it. 


Sterling  B.  Lordly,  Furniture  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  What  branch  of  the  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  1 have  charge  of  Lordly  I 
Sons’  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  superintend  the  cabinet-making,  upholstering,  and  all  parts  ? A.  Ho 
only  the  manufacturing — that  is,  getting  out  the  stock  and  seeing  to  the  manufacture 

Q.  The  wood-work  ? A.  Yes.  i !■ 

Q.  What  do  skilled  hands  in  your  factory  receive  per  week  ? A.  The  best  me 
$10  to  $12;  an  average  would  be  $7  to  $10. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest  wages  to  a mechanic  ? A.  About  $7  is  the  lowei 
we  pay  any  journeyman. 


Q.  You  do  pay  some  as  low  as  $7  ? A.  One  man  ; he  is  hardly  out  of  his  time 
you  can  hardly  consider  him  a journeyman. 

Q.  Are  those  men  employed  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  five  days  a week;  nine  (I 
Saturday.  We  work  fifty-nine  hours,  but  count  it  as  sixty — that  is,  we  give  them  r 
hour  on  Saturday. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  they  paid  ? A.  Once  a week,  generally. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  full  ? A.  In  full  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  probabj 
draw  20  per  cent.  less. 

Q.  Ho  they  not  require  as  much  money  in  winter  as  they  do  in  summe  i! 
A.  Yes;  but  business  will  hardly  warrant  paying  the  men  in  full;  still,  when  t j 
spring  opens  the  men  are  paid  up. 

Q.  Does  stock  accumulate  in  winter?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  apprentices  taken  at  this  business?  A.  We  have  three  inti 
wood  department  and  three  or  four,  I think,  in  the  upholstering  and  painti 
departments. 

Q.  What  do  they  receive  the  first  year  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and 
cents  raise  every  year  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of  five  years  wOod-workers  ge 


bonus  of  $25  or  $30,  according  to  arrangement. 


A.  W 


Q.  Do  they  generally  remain  with  you  when  they  finish  their  time  ? 
very  few  exceptions ; I think  we  have  lost  two  apprentices  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  hands  in  the  factory  own  the  houses  in  wh 
they  live  ? A.  I cannot  say  as  to  that,  from  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  think  none  own  houses  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  labor  troubles  in  the  factory  ? A.  Hone ; they  have 
labor  organization. 

Q.  The  hands  get  along  amicably  with  their  employers  ? A.  Very  nk> 
indeed. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  night-work  ? A.  We  have  worked  night-work  tl 
months  this  present  year — from  Hovember  to  January. 

Q.  Are  extra  rates  of  wages  paid  for 
cents  and  our  boys  about  10  cents  an  hour. 


night-work  ? 


A.  Journeymen  get 


i, 


Daniel  Doyle,  Plumber  and  Gras-fitter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  employed  in  your  trade  in  St.  John?  A.  I could  not 
ay  how  many  there  are  ; there  are  quite  a lot  of  them. 

Q.  What  wages  will  a skilled  plumber  or  gas-fitter  generally  receive  ? A.  $9 
p $10  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  ? A.  They  generally  work  ten  hours  a day — nine  on 
. Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  whether  you  work  in  the  shop  or  not? 
l.  There  is  very  little  work  to  be  done  in  the  shop — it  is  all  out. 

Q.  Are  the  places  in  which  you  work  generally  comfortable,  or  otherwise  ? 
l.  They  are  not;  you  have  to  crawl  in  under  houses,  and  every  other  place — anything 
ut  comfortable. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  work  outside  in  the  winter  time  ? A.  Yes ; in  yards, 
iud-holes  and  everything  of  that  kind ; we  have  to  take  it  as  it  comes. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday. 

Q.  In  full?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  apprentices  taken  at  your  trade  ? A.  There  are  very  few  now  ; 
Iji  our  place  there  is  one. 

Q.  You  have  helpers  not  apprentices  ? A.  Flo. 

Q.  When  a man  wants  helpers  he  has  the  apprentice  to  help  him  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a surplus  of  hands  in  St.  John  for  the  work  there  is  to  do  ? A.  There 
lire  too  many;  the  way  of  it  is,  that  if  you  get  out  of  a job  you  have  to  go  away. 

Q.  Have  the  plumbers  a union?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  are  the  rates  of  wages  fixed — do  you  have  to  take  what  the  employers 
i (ffer  }U)u  ? A.  You  have  to  take  what  you  can  get. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  night-work  to  do  ? A.  For  myself — not  for  the  shop. 

Q.  You  do  it  for  yourself  ? A.  I do  little  jobs  at  night  for  myself. 

Q.  You  are  permitted  to  take  this  on  your  own  account  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  employers  know  you  do  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  do  not  object  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  there  a friendly  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  get  along  comfortably  ? A.  Yes;  first-rate. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  weekly  wages  of  steam-fitters?  A.  About  $9  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  The  same  wages  as  plumbers  and  gas-litters  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  boys  serve  at  the  business?  A.  Three  to  five  years. 

Q.  Are  they  indentured — is  there  a written  agreement  passed  between  the 
pnployer  and  them  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  think  plumbers  are  receiving  sufficient  wages  for  their  labor?  A.  I 
hink  about  little  enough  for  them. 

Q.  They  have  to  take  what  wages  are  offered  them?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  do  better  if  they  were  organized  ? A.  I 
tan’t  know ; I never  gave  it  a thought. 

Q.  Do  the  men  work  for  the  same  amount  of  wages  in  summer  as  in  winter  ? 
L.  Yes;  there  is  more  work  in  winter  than  in  the  summer. 
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Joseph  Ryder,  Blacksmith,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  can  a good  blacksmith  earn  in  St.  John — about  what  would  be  a fair 
A.  The  average  would  be  from  $1.75  to  $2. 

Q.  Are  they  pretty  constantly  employed  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Some  are- 
some  not. 


average  ? 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Does  it  depend  upon  the  work  or  the  man?  A.  A little  of  both. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Are  the  shops  comfortable  ? A.  They  are  generally  comfortable 
Q.  Pretty  cold  work  in  winter,  is  it  not  ? A.  If  you  have  an  outside  job  it  may  - 
be  cool,  but  generally  we  are  warm  enough  in  the  shop  in  winter. 

Q.  Are  there  many  apprentices  taken  at  blacksmithing  ? A.  Hot  any;  I thinlji 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  apprentices  in  the  city. 


Q.  Are  there  many  blacksmiths  who  own  the  houses  they  live  in  ? A.  I do  no 
think  there  is  more  than  one  or  two  of  them. 

Q:  How  frequently  are  blacksmiths  paid,  as  a rule  ? A.  Once  a week,  generally 
Q.  In  full  ? A.  In  full,  generally  speaking ; I have  been  in  their  employ  for  ove 
seven  and  a-half  years,  and  I have  been,  but  one  Saturday  night  when  I went  awa^ 
without  being  paid  in  full,  that  I remember  of. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a carriage  blacksmith  or  a horse.shoer  ? A.  I was  a ship  blacksmit. 
in  the  start,  a horse-shoer,  too;  I served  my  time  in  the  States. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a blacksmith’s  helper  ? A.  About  $1.25  ; som 
are  down  as  low  as  $1.10 ; others  would  be  up,  perhaps,  to  $1.30  ; about  $1.25 1 shoul 
judge,  on  an  average. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  increased  of  late?  A.  No. 

Q.  Decreased?  A.  Well,  they  stand  about  the  one  thing  for  the  last  twn  c 
three  years ; there  is  nothing  to  increase  them ; ship-building  is  done,  and  that  wi I 
my  former  trade  ; I work  now  at  axle-making. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q. — While  wooden  ship-building  was  going  on  was  there  a good  deal  of  work  i 
the  blacksmith  line  here  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  The  shoes  used  now  for  shoeing  horses — are  they  made  in  the  factory  or  at 
they  imported  ? A.  I do  not  shoe  horses  now. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  shoes  generally  used  in  St.  John — are  they  imported  generally  ? A.  Ye 
that  is,  most  of  them  are.  There  are  two  or  three  horse  shoers  who  turn  their  ov 
shoes  now,  but  outside  of  that  I think  the  balance  is  imported. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  a machine-made  shoe  is  as  good  as  a hand-made  shoe  ? A. 
is  all  owing  to  what  kind  of  a man  makes  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a machine-made  nail  is  as  good  as  a nail  made  by  hand  ? .j 
I think  it  is  better ; I have  seen  shoes  made  by  hand,  and  thought  it  was  a pcj; 
machine  that  wmuld  not  turn  out  as  good  a shoe. 
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John  Sullivan,  Brush-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  much  skill  required  in  this  business  ? A.  Yes  ; there  is  a certain  amount 
of  skill  required. 

J Q.  How  many  years  would  a boy  serve  in  learning  it?  A.  From  three  to  five. 
Q.  What  can  a good  journeyman  earn  ? A.  From  $10,  $12  and  $15  a week. 

Q.  Is  there  much  employment  in  St.  John  ? A.  There  is  considerable  now. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid?  A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  there  are  any  brush-makers  who  own  the  houses  they  live  in  ? 
■A.  I know  of  none,  except  the  boss  himself. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  labor  troubles  here  in  your  business  ? A.  Never. 

Q.  A good  understanding  exists  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  ? A. 
Ifes ; always. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ages  of  the  boys  who  go  to  work  to  learn  the  business  ? 
Ik.  I imagine  between  twelve  and  fourteen. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  as  young  as  twelve  ? A.  I do  not  think  I have  ; they 
fare  generally  about  fourteen. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  increasing  or  otherwise?  A.  It  is  increasing  every  year. 

Q.  What  classes  of  brushes  do  you  make  ? A.  All  kinds — paint,  whitewash  and 
> til  painters’  brushes. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  the  materials  are  imported  or  produced  in  this  country  ? 
| Y They  are  imported ; mostly  everything  we  use  is. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Have  you  to  pay  duty  on  what  is  imported?  A.  The  raw  material  comes  in 
i'ree.  My  boss  desired  me  to  say  that  he  employs  sixty  hands-— T.  & S.  Sims  & Co. 


John  Kane,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

I By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  approve  substantially  of  what  Mr.  Lawlor  said  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  his  testimony  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing I can  add  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a granite-cutter  and  marble-cutter  ? A.  They  average 
rom  $2  to  $2.50  a-day  on  monumental  work ; on  building  work — $3  in  summertime  ; 
! in  winter  there  is  no  building  done. 

Q.  And  what  rate  the  polishers  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 


Henry  Buchanan,  Compositor,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  work  on  a morning  or  evening  paper  ? A.  Evening. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  the  foreman  of  the  Globe  office  to-night? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  approve  of  it  substantially  ? A.  Not  all  through. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  differ  from  the  statement  made  by  that  witness  ? A. 
With  reference  to  the  price  of  composition  and  with  reference  to  the  strike. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  composition  on  evening  papers?  A.  Twenty-five  cents. 
Q.  Ho  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  work  by  the  piece — the  thousand  ? A.  Not 
>n  the  evening  paper. 

Q,  Would  you  prefer  to  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week  ? A.  By  the  piece. 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  ? A.  I think  I would  get  more  out  I 

of  it. 

Q.  Do  all  the  men  employed  on  the  evening  paper  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  | 
— all  the  compositors  ? A.  So  far  as  I know. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  wish  to  add  to  the  testimony  concerning  the  strike  ? ] 

A.  It  would  be  a long  story  to  commence  to  tell  it  all  now,  with  reference  as  to  how 
it  commenced  and  everything  in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike  ? A.  In  reference  to  using  plate-matter  on 
a paper  published  in  Sussex. 

(Witness,  at  a later  stage,  desired  to  correct  this,  stating  it  was  on  a paper 
published  in  St.  John,  called  the  Gazette .) 

Q.  How  did  that  affect  you  in  St.  John  ? A.  It  affected  the  pressman  in  the  j 
Sun  office. 

Q.  How  was  the  pressman  in  the  Sun  affected  by  it  ? A.  He  was  a member  of  | 
the  union ; no  union  man  could  work  on  a paper  using  that  matter ; the  paper  was 
printed  in  the  Sun  press-room. 

Q.  What  action  did  the  union  take  in  regard  to  this  pressman  ? A.  The  union  1 
struck. 

Q.  What  demand  did  it  make  ? A.  That  the  paper  should  not  be  printed  there.  fl 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  publishers  to  refuse  to  print  this  paper  ? A.  I think  the 
publishers  had  been  asked. 

Q.  Did  they  consent  or  refuse  ? A.  I think  they  refused. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  arbitration,  or  did  any  communication  take  place  then  ? A.  j 
I think  some  negotiations  took  place,  but  of  course  not  being  there  at  the  time  I • 
would  not  say  what  negotiations  took  place  in  the  Sun  office. 

Q.  Was  a committee  appointed  by  the  union  to  confer  with  the  publishers  of - 
the  Sun  ? A.  Ho;  I do  not  think  it. 

Q.  Why  did  they  object  to  plate-matter  being  used  in  this  paper  ? A.  They  did 
not  object  to  it  being  used  there,  but  were  afraid  it  would  crawl  in  here. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  them  to  wait  until  it  crawled  in  here  ? A.  I 
It  had  beep  used  here  once  before,  on  a paper  called  the  Standard , and  it  was  through  j 
the  use  by  the  Standard  of  such  matter  that  this  took  place  finally. 

Q.  When  this  difficulty  took  place  in  the  Sun , how  did  it  affect  the  paper  on  which 
you  were  employed  ? A.  The  pressman  on  the  paper  I worked  on  went  up  there 
and  interfered  with  the  pressman  of  the  Sun. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? A.  By  doing  his  work. 

Q.  He  worked  in  the  Sun  office?  A.  Yes;  he  worked  on  the  Sun  press. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then  ? A.  We  appealed  to  him  not  to  work  there,  and  he : 
said  he  would,  and  so  then  the  union  notified  us  we  would  have  to  go  out  if  he  worked 
there,  and  of  course  we  struck. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  any  conference  with  the  publisher  of  the  paper  on  which  you 
were  employed  ? Ho. 

Q.  You  simply  quitted  when  the  union  notified  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  at  arbitration  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  at  conciliation  ? Well,  between  the  foreman  and  me 
there  was  a sort  of  conciliation  took  place.  He  told  me  to  request  the  hands  to  go  to 
work  on  Monday  morning  and  he  thought  the  trouble  would  be  tided  over;  in  the 
morning  I went  away  and  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  You  did  not  comply  with  the  request  of  the  foreman  ? A.  Yes ; the  men 
complied  with  it  and  went  to  work  on  Monday  morning,  but  went  out  that  morning, 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  out?  A.  To  Wednesday,  some  time. 

Q.  What  were  their  reasons  for  going  back  on  Wednesday?  A.  Because  the  i 
executive  committee  of  the  union  ordered  them  to  go  back  and  ordered  the  strike  off1  * 

Q.  Why  did  it  order  the  strike  off?  A.  They  thought  it  was  a failure,  I guess 

Q.  Have  matters  between  the  employers  and  employed  been  agreeable  since  that; 
time  ? A.  So  far  as  we  have  been  concerned. 

Q.  Everything  is  very  pleasant  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  union  continues  to  exist?  A.  Yes.  * 

IQ.  Are  all  the  hands  in  the  office  union  hands?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  employers  object  to  the  employment  of  union  hands  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  union  men  object  to  non-union  hands  being  employed  there?  A.  They 
i have  no  right  to  object  now. 

Q.  Is  any  plate-matter  used  there  now?  A.  They  have  used  plate-matter. 

Q.  Without  objection  ? A.  No  ; not  when  it  first  took  place. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  . — 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  difficulty  the  foreman  of  the  Sun  left  work  in  obedience 
I to  the  union  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  place  was  then  vacant  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  pressman  of  the  Globe  went  over  and  took  his  place  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  a steady  situation  in  the  Globe  before  he  went  over  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  go  over  for  higher  wages  ? A.  No. 

Q.  He  went  over  to  help  them  in  their  difficulty?  A.  Yes;  I suppose. 

Q.  Was  he  a member  of  the  union  at  that  time  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  as  advantageous  to  the  men  on  the  evening  paper  to  work  by 
■the  week  or  piece,  or  more  advantageous  to  the  employer?  A.  I think  it  is  more 
■advantageous  to  the  employer  to  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  And  to  the  men  also?  A.  Yes;  then  a man  would  be  paid  for  what  he  is 
fable  to  do. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  outside?  A.  Yes;  in  the  States. 

Q.  As  a general  rule,  are  evening  papers  there  set  up  and  paid  for  by  piece-work  ? 
[|A.  Yes;  it  is  generally  by  piece-work. 


Bobert  Cunningham,  Brush-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  John  Sullivan  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  approve  of  it  substantially?  A.  Yes;  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statement  made  ? A.  No. 


Duncan  Sharp,  Furniture-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  In  what  firm  are  you  engaged?  A.  A.  J.  Lordly  & Son. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  the  foreman  of  that  factory?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  it  in  every  way?  A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wages ; he  stated  20  per  cent,  was  held  back,  and  that  might  leave  the  impression 
that  it  was  knocked  off,  while  it  is  paid  back. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  add  to  his  statement  for  the  information  of  the 
pommission?  A.  Nothing  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  in  your  knowledge  that  many  of  those  engaged  in  the  furniture  trade 
as  workingmen  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  I know  of  none,  except  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  would  be  the  desire  of  the  workingmen  to  invest  their 

savings,  if  any,  in  real  estate  or  in  some  banking  institution  ? A.  I could  not  say 
Whether  they  have  any  desire  to  do  that  or  not;  their  savings  are  so  small  that  they 
iio  not  have  much  to  invest  in  anything  of  the  kind. 


Bv  Mr.  Freed  : — 


:A.  No. 


Q.  Did  you  purchase  your  house  from  your  savings  out  of  your  wages  ? 

'Jr* 
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By  Mr.  Heakes 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  cabinet-makers  ? A.  Between  $8  and  $9 ; that  is  the 
average. 

Q.  Can  a man  with  a family  live  comfortably  and  save  much  out  of  that?  A. 
He  can  live  upon  that,  but  not  save  anything. 


St.  John,  1ST.  B.,  24th,  March  1888. 


Wm.  S.  Carter,  Public  School  Inspector,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  an  inspector  of  the  public  schools  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Over  what  districts  have  you  charge  ? A.  I have  charge  of  St.  John,  Charlotte, 
and  two  parishes  of  King’s  county. 

Q.  Are  the  schools  of  Mew  Brunswick  established  and  regulated  by  provincial 
laws  ? A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Is  attendance  at  them  perm.is.sive  or  compulsory  ? A.  Permissive. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  attend  the 
schools?  A.  The  school  age  in  Mew  Brunswick  is  from  six  to  twenty  years,  and  all 
the  statistics  are  made  up  on  that  basis.  For  the  whole  Province  the  percentage  of 
attendance  ranges  between  fifty  and  sixty.  For  St.  John  city  the  percentage  last 
year  was  about  seventy-four. 

Q.  As  a rule  is  the  percentage  larger  in  the  rural  districts  than  in  the  towns  ? 
A.  In  the  towns  it  is  considerably  larger. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  children  under  the  agp  of  fourteen  quit  school 
in  order  to  go  to  work  at  constant  employment?  A.  I judge  from  the  number  in 
each  grade.  We  have  twelve  grades,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils,  according  to 
the  statistics,  leave  school.  In  the  city  of  St.  John  more  than  half  the  pupils  leave 
after  they  pass  grade  4.  A pupii  may  enter  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
ordinary  child  will  go  through  a grade  each  year,  so  that  in  five  years,  say  at  the 
outside  six,  one-half  the  pupils  would  leave  us  before  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  these  children  go  to  work  at  that  j| 
age  ? A.  I have  not ; I cannot  say  positively,  but  I know  a good  many  of  them  go  to  j 
work  ; but  I have  not  a great  acquaintance  with  the  factories  of  the  city  to  know. 

Q.  After  having  completed  grade  4,  what  branches  of  English  education  would 
the  children  have  acquired  ? A.  I have  a course  of  instruction  with  me  and  I 
will  read  you  the  requirements  of  grade  4.  Grade  4 of  country  schools  is  more 
advanced  than  the  same  grade  in  the  city  schools.  The  standard  grade  for  the 
city  schools;  Mo.  4 is  reading,  spelling;  correct  pronunciation,  all  words  used  in 
Header  Mo.  3,  exercises  in  pure  tone;  oral  instructions,  wrong  forms  of  speech 
used  by  the  pupil;  written  answers  to  the  questions  in  reading,  lesson  in  history, 
biography  of  at  least  four  eminent  persons,  bringing  out  the  general  principles 
underlying  their  actions  ; industrial  drawing,  freehand  on  slate,  print  school  writing, 
singing  by  note,  arithmetic,  notation,  numeration — Arabic  and  Homan — mental  arith- 
metic; geography,  one  or  two  descriptions  of  important  countries — chiefly  with  respect 
to  their  physical  features,  products  and  industries ; lessons  on  minerals,  oral  lessons  or 
metals,  names  of  the  principal  forest  trees,  their  uses  and  agricultural  products: 
animal  life,  domestic  and  wild ; objects  of  oral  lessons,  articles  of  food  for  the  table 
lesson  on  common  schools. 

Q.  That  is  the  grade  4 for  city  schools  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  In  country  districts  it  is  somewhat  more  advanced  than  that?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  take  away  thei 
children  from  school,  or  do  the  children  themselves  desire  to  get  away,  so  as  to  go  t< 
work  ? A.  I think  that  most  of  the  parents  look  out  for  their  children,  and  for  th 
most  part  act  for  them.  Of  course,  some  children  are  not  very  fond  of  school,  and 
think  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  parents  find  work  for  them. 
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Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  poor  people  take  their  children  away  from 
i school  at  an  earlier  age  than  those  who  are  in  a little  better  circumstances  ? A.  Yes ; 
they  do. 

Q.  Is  technical  instruction  provided  for  by  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  ? 

I A.  Nothing  more  than  freehand  drawing. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  of  technical  education  any  thought  ? A.  Lately 
we  have  all  been  talking  it  over. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  primary  technical  education  could  be  imparted  in  the 
| [ public  schools  ? A.  Not  satisfactorily,  I think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  was  taught  that  distinct  schools  would  be  necessary  ? 

A.  I do. 

Q.  Could  evening  classes  be  provided  in  the  public  schools  at  which  pupils 
could  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  technical  education?  A.  I do  not  think 
j j there  would  be  any  difficulty  about  arranging  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  in  the  cities  at  least,  if  technical 
education  were  provided  for?  A.  I think  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  age  we 
must  provide  technical  education. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  ; — 

Q.  What  is  the  stath  of  school  accommodation?  A.  School  accommodation  in 
the  city  of  St.  John  is  excellent,  and  there  are  very  few  country  districts  that  are 
bad  off  in  that  respect;  in  fact,  the  school  accommodation  is  becoming  better  each 
! ! year. 

Q.  How  many  pupils  are  assigned  to  each  teacher?  A.  In  the  city  of  St.  John 
I should  think  the  average  would  be  fifty;  in  country  districts  it  depends  upon 
I circumstances. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit  as  to  how  many  pupils  the  teacher  may  take  ? A.  The 
r law  provides  a limit  in  country  districts  of  not  over  fifty  from  each  parish. 

Q.  Have  you  a limit  in  the  cities  ? A.  The  law  does  not  provided  for  a limit  in 
■ graded  schools,  as  they  are  much  easier  arranged  for  than  mixed  ones. 

Q.  Is  there  a kindergarten  school  in  St.  John  ? A.  Not  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools ; but  there  is  a private  school  in  the  city. 

Q.  Have  the  school  board  ever  thought  of  establishing  a kindergarten  school  in 
I St.  John  ? A.  Not  that  I have  heard  of. 

Q.  Is  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  good?  A.  Very  good,  especially  in 
the  cities. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  are  there  for  the  Province  ? A.  Six. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything  about  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  ? A.  I can  give  you 
the  average  for  the  Province  : First-class  male  teachers  average  $521.30  ; second- 
class,  $324.40;  third-class,  $231.  First-class  female  teachers  average  $324.14; 

• second-class,  $226.87 ; third-class,  $187.57.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
salaries  of  city  teachers,  for  their  principals — first-class  male  teachers  in  nearly  all 
the  grammar  schools — range  all  the  way  from  $1,385  to  $650.  The  lowest  second- 
class  male  teacher  averages  about  $508;  third-class,  $408.  First-class  female 
teachers  in  the  city  average  $390  ; second-class,  $281  ; third-class,  $213.  There  are 
many  of  these  teachers  who  receive  much  more,  but  these  figures  that  I have  named 
] are  the  minimum  figures. 

Q.  Does  a female  teacher  of  the  same  grade  receive  as  much  as  a male  teacher  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that,?  A.  I do  not  know;  but  I know  that  many 
- female  teachers  in  St.  John  are  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  female  teachers  of  the  second  grade  should  receive  as 
much  salary  as  the  male  teacher  of  the  same  grade  ? A.  If  she  performs  the  same- 
work  I think  she  should. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  If  she  held  the  highest  certificate  she  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  position 
and  salary  ? A.  Schools  are  not  always  awarded  according  to  ability,  but  according 
to  circumstances. 

Q.  Then,  according  to  that,  salaries  do  not  go  according  to  ability  ? A.  I am 
sorry  to  say  it  does  not  always  go  according  to  the  work  performed  between  the 
male  and  the  female  teacher. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  I suppose  that  the  certificate  does  not  show  that  their  abilities  are  greater  ? 
A.  I think  the  requirements  are  not  as  great. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  both  teachers,,  having  the  same  educational  qualifications, 
have  the  same  examinations  ? A.  Hot  by  any  means. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  they  not  attend  the  same  examinations  ? A.  To  pass  the  examination 
for  a first-class  teacher  the  male  is  required  to  know  more  than  the  female.. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  in  every  grade  ? A.  Yes ; the  males  require  to  know  more 
than  the  females. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  children  to  be  taken  away  from  school  because  their 
parents  were  not  able  to  purchase  books  for  them  ? A.  Our  law  provides  for  that. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a species  of  charity  ? A.  I suppose  some  people  would  look  upon 
it  in  that  light. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  purchase  of  books  were  made  compulsory  more 
children  would  attend  school  longer  than  they  do,  and  that  it  would  be  a relief  to 
the  parents  ? A.  I should  not  say  that  I think  so.  If  we  had  compulsory  schools  it 
would  not  do  away  with  many  of  the  evils  complained  of,  for  in  the  city  of  St.  John, 
according  to  the  last  census,  we  had  something  over  8,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twenty,  and  only  Y4  per  cent,  of  those  attend  school  every  day;  it  was 
about  that  number,  or  a trifle  over,  and  in  the  Province  only  6 per  cent,  on  the  roll 
attend  school  at  all. 

Q.  Are  the  children  who  are  not  attending  school — are  they  running  around 
the  streets  idle  or  are  they  at  some  employment?  A,  A good  many  of  them  are 
running  around  the  streets  idle. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  grant  allowed  for  the  higher  education  to  the  public  schools,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  the  school  books — would  not  that  be  a better  system?  A.  I 
imagine  that  nine  parents  out  of  ten  buy  their  books.  Unless  the  books  were  fre&_ 
to  all  you  would  be  very  likely  to  insult  some  people  by  purchasing  books  for  their 
children. 

Q.  But  suppose  that  it  was  the  system  ? A.  I do  not  look  upon  it  as  being  of  any 
very  great  advantage,  for  I do  not  think  that  our  children  suffer  for  want  of  school 
books. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  pauperizing  the  people  to 
give  them  free  books?  A.  I think  it  might,  in  some  cases.  Unless  in  cases  of 
indigent  circumstances  it  is  certainly  not  needed. 

U By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  such  was  done  in  several  of  the  public  schools  in  some 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States?  A.  I was  not  aware  of  the  fact. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  can  only  speak  for  your  own  Province  ? A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  school  room  in  the  summer  time?  A.  There  is  no 
scarcity ; the  school  accommodation  could  accommodate  one-third  more  school 
children  than  they  have  in  them  to-day. 

Q.  Is  there  a truant  officer  in  connection  with  the  public  schools?  ' A.  There 
is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  should  be  ? A.  I think  so ; but  we  could  not 
very  well  have  one  unless  we  had  a compulsory  system. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  would  the  compulsory  system  work  in  country  districts,  where 
the  children  have  to  go  four  or.  live  miles  to* school?  A.  I only  speak  for  my 
. own  district,  and  I imagine  that  the  districts  could  be  made  to  accommodate  all  that 
could  attend.  I know  that  a man  living  more  than  two  miles  away  from  a school  house 
is  exempt  from  school  taxation, 

Q.  In  a distance  of  two  miles,  how  are  you  going  to  get  the  children  to  attend 
school  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  year  ? A.  I do  not  imagine  that  any  compulsory 
system  should  be  made  cast-iron.  I think  our  regulations  touching  upon  school 
attendance  should  be  made  elastic  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  school  districts  in  this  Province?  A.  Thej  are  not, 
any  of  them,  over  four  miles. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  position  of  truant  officer  would  be  useless  in  the 
absence  of  a compulsory  system  of  education  ? A.  I do  not  know  how  we  could 
have  such  an  officer  without  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  a truant  officer  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  that  they  do  a great  deal  of  good  ? A.  I was  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  a moderate  system  of  compulsory  education  in  that  Province. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  to  that  effect  there  ? A.  I know  that  our  teachers  are 
supposed  to  visit  the  parents  at  least  once  a month,  or  as  often  as  practicable.  I do 
not  see  what  benefit  a truant  officer  would  be  unless  he  was  backed  uj3  by  authority.. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  system  is  ahead  of  that  of  Ontario  ? A.  To  some 
extent  I do. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  I think  our  primary  schools  are  better  than  those  of 
Ontario,  and  I think  that  their  secondary  .schools  are  better  than  ours. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  the  school  books  change  very  often  in  this  Province  ? A.  Hot  often er 
| than  can  be  helped.  We  aim  to  keep  the  best  text  books  before  our  pupils,  and  to 
i give  them  every  chance  to  learn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  night  schools  in  St.  John  ? A.  There  are  not  any  now,  but 
j there  was  one  some  time  ago. 

Q.  Why  were  they  discontinued  ? A.  I think  it  was  from  the  lack  of  patronage.. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  school  books  printed  in  this  city  or  this  Provice?  A.  Some 
of  the  school  books  are  printed  in  this  city. 

Q.  Are  not  the  majority  of  them  imported  from  Scotland  ? A.  I do  not  think 
; that  the  majority  of  our  text  books  are  imported,  but  I think  that  our  Headers  are. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  those  books  printed  in 
; Canada  ? A.  If  we  could  get  an  equally  good  book  I should  be  glad  to  see  it  done.. 

Q.  Have  the  publishers  in  this  Province  ever  produced  such  a book  ? A.  They 
have  not,  as  yet. 

I 
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Q.  Have  they  had  the  opportunity?  A.  Yes;  I think  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  could  they  produce  a better  book  if  they  have  no  sale  for  it  ? A.  I 
think  if  they  produced  such  a book  the  board  would  appoint  a committee  to 
examine  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  Messrs.  Kelson,  of  Edinburgh,  have  the  monoply  of 
school  books  in  this  Province?  A.  They  have  it  on  the  reading  books,  and  that  is 
because  they  are  the  best. 

Q.  For  how  many  years  has  it  been  granted  to  them  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I 
was  not  teaching  at  the  time  the  law  came  into  force,  but  I imagine  that  as  soon  as 
better  books  are  produced  in  the  Province  that  the  board  will  adopt  them. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  this  Scotch  firm  can  produce  better  books  than  the 
Canadian  publishers — that  is,  of  Headers?  A.  I know  that  it  is  a better  book  than 
any  of  the  Canadian  Headers. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  a Scotchman  can  produce  a better  book  than  a Canadian  ? 
A.  If  I saw  a Canadian  book  I should  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  it  was  a 
.better  book  than  the  Scotch. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a judge  of  the  binding  and  printing  of  books  ? A.  I am  not  a 
publisher,  but  I think  I could  tell  about  that  matter. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  these  books  could  be  published  in  Canada  25  to  30  per 
• cent,  cheaper  than  the  Scotch  books  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  that,  but  I do  think 
that  our  text  books  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and,  if  possible,  that  they  should  be 
printed  by  our  own  publishers.  I know  that  so  far  as  I have  seen  of  school  books 
the  Headers  used  in  our  schools  are  the  best  I have  ever  seen. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  composition  of  the  book  ? A.  I am  speaking  from 
an  educational  standpoint. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  the  Scotch  firm  of  whom  these  school  books  are  purchased 
can  produce  better  text  books  than  the  publishers  in  this  country  ? A.  They  have, 
up  to  this  time. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think'  that,  reasoning  from  the  same  standpoint,  it  would  be 
better  to  import  a foreign  inspector  or  superintendent  of  schools  ? A.  If  a foreign 
inspector  can  do  better  work  than  I can,  or  has  better  abilities,  he  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  the  position.  The  man  who  can  do  the  best  work  ought  to  have  the  best  position. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I do  not  know  that  any  reading-book  series  has  been  published  ! 
by  a Hew-Brunswick  office. 

1/7  By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  they  had  any  opportunities  to  do  so  ? A.  I think  the  board  of 
education  would  be  open  to  criticise  such  books  if  they  were  published,  and  pass 
judgment  upon  them,  and  I think  they  would  adopt  them  if  they  were  better  than 
the  Headers  now  in  use. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Ability  may  not  always  mean  ability  of  a teacher  to  impart  knowledge  ? A.  Ho. 
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Joseph  Allison  (Manchester,  Robertson  & Allison,  Dry-goods),  called  and 

sworn. 

Q.  What  firm  are  you  a member  of?  A.  Manchester,  Robertson  & Allison. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  are  manufactured  by  your  firm?  A.  Shirts,  ladies’ 
undergarments  and  mantles,  millinery  and  straw-goods. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  hands  in  all  these  industries?  A.  We  employ  150  to  160 
hands  on  our  premises. 

Q.  Does  that  include  the  hands  in  the  straw-goods  department?  A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  would  be  employed  in  the  straw-goods  department?  A. 
That  depends  on  the  season  a great  deal;  sometimes  there  are  more  than  others. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  the  busy  season  of  the  year?  A.  I should 
suppose  there  would  be  about  twelve  at  that  time. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  take  girls  to  work  on  shirts  and  ladies’  undergarments  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  we  ever  had  them  to  work  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  any  young  children  ? A.  No. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  to  skilled  sewing  women  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  work  they  make  ? A.  They  can  make  from  $6  to  $8  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week  ? A.  They  work  by  the  piece, 
principally. 

Q.  Can  they  do  as  well  as  that  in  ladies’  undergarments  ? A.  They  can  do  as 
well  as>  that  if  they  are  thoroughly  well  skilled ; a good  many  of  them  can  earn  as 
much  as  that.  * 

Q.  Are  your  sewing  machines  run  by  steam  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hours  do  the  women  work  in  the  stores  ? A.  In  summer  they  are 
supposed  to  be  there  at  eight  and  work  till  six,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  In  winter 
they  are  a-half  hour  later  coming  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  do  these  earn  who  are  working  by  the  week  on  mantles  ? A.  They 
cannot  earn  more  than  $5  or  $6  a week  ; there  may  be  some  extra  good  hands 
that  earn  more  than  that;  I don’t  think  the  average  would  go  more  than  from  $4 
to  $6  a week. 

Q.  What  would  these  women  who  work  on  millinery  earn  ? A.  There  is  quite 
a wide  range  there ; a good  deal  depends  on  experience  and  ability. 

Q.  I speak  of  the  best  hands  ? A.  I should  think  they  would  earn  $8  a week. 

Q.  In  all  these  branches  of  industries  what  would  apprentices  receive  when 
they  first  begin  work  ? A.  It  all  depends  upon  their  ability  and  experience ; in 
millinery  they  get  nothing  for  the  first  year. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  would  they  work  for  nothing  ? A.  This  depends  on 
themselves  and  their  own  abilities  entirely. 

Q.  About  how  long  will  an  average  girl  work  before  she  is  considered  a skilled 
hand  ? A.  That  depends  altogether  on  herself  and  her  quickness  and  ability. 

Q.  Would  three  or  four  years  make  her  a good  hand  ? A.  If  she  is  not  going  to 
learn  in  that  time  she  had  better  go  to  some  other  business. 

Q.  What  class  of  people  do  you  employ  on  straw-goods  ? A.  They  are  princi- 
pally  girls. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn  ? A.  I cannot  tell  you  exactly,  for  I am  not  familiar 
with  that  department. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  the  week  ? A.  They  work  by  the  week. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  retail  dry-goods  business  as  well  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  can  an  average  male  clerk  earn  in  St.  John  ? A.  There  is  a very 
wide  range  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  men  in  the  dry  goods  establishment,  and  if  so,  what  salary  do  they 
receive  ? A.  They  go  all  the  way  from  boys,  at  $1.50  a week,  to  men  at  $1,200  a year. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Would  $1,200  be  considered  a very  high  average?  A.  I should  think  so. 
Such  a clerk  would  be  required  to  be  an  .extra  good  one. 
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Q.  How  many  hours,  as  a rule,  are  dry-goods  clerks  kept  in  the  store?  A.  In  i 
summer  we  open  store  at  7,  but  there  are  only  a few  who  come  down  at  that  i| 
time  to  make  the  store  ready  for  business.  Eight  o’clock  is  the  hour  for  most  of  the- 
hands  in  the  summer  ; and  8:30  in  the  winter.  The  stores  opens  at  7 in  the  summer  it 
and  1:30  in  the  winter. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  close  in  the  evening  ? A.  We  close  at  6 o’clock. 

Q.  Is  that  the  universal  system  in  St.  John?  A.  In  all  large  establishments  it  is. 

Q.  Are  a considerable  number  of  female  clerks  employed  in  dry-goods  stores** 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  female  clerks?  A.  We  employ  five  or  six. 

Q.  About  what  would  a good,  average  female  clerk  receive  ? A.  We  would  con- 
sider $6  a week  good  pay. 

Q.  Is  that  about  the  highest  wages  paid  to  lady  clerks.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  a good  many  work  below  that  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  get  when  they  begin  work  ? A.  They  are  of  very  little- 
use  when  they  begin  work,  and  consequently  they  get  very  little  pay;  they  have  to 
be  taught ; I do  not  think  any  of  them  get  less  than  $2  or  $2.50  a week.  Of  course, 
when  taking  them  we  would  not  hire  them  under  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boys  and  girls  employed  in  St.  John  as  cash  clerks?  A.  I 
think  there  are  very  few ; we  do  not  require  any,  for  we  have  the  Lampson  system 
of  making  cash. 

Q.  Are  separate  conveniences  provided  fgr  males  and  females  employed  in  your 
establishment  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  fines  in  your  establishment  ? A.  We  have  something 
of  that  kind — some  10-cent  fines. 

Q.  Is  this  in  the  shirt  department  ? A.  Ho ; among  the  salesmen  ; if  they  forget 
to  send  a parcel  at  the  proper  time  or  put  all  the  goods  in  a parcel,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  we  fine  them  10  cents. 

Q.  Hoes  that  apply  to  both  male  and  female  ? A.  Yes;  to  both  alike,  in  the  sales  1 
department. 

Q.  Would  these  fines  amount  to  a very  great  sum  of  money?  A.  I think  the; 
sum  exacted  from  them  is  very  small.  It  is  done  to  protect  customers  and  to  pre- 
vent mistakes  and  carelessness.  We  flatter  ourselves  upon  our  promptness;  so  very 
few  mistakes  occur  that  there  are  never  many  fines. 

Q.  Are  these  lady  clerks  allowed  to  sit  in  the  store  ? A.  They  can  sit  if  theyl 
are  not  tending  customers  and  if  they  are  not  busy. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  chairs  provided  for  them  to  sit  on  if  they  desire  to  do  so?  A.  Yes 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  in  your  store  for  being  late  in  the  morning  ‘ 
A.  Ho ; but  there  ought  to  be. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  a first  class  milliner?  A.  I should  say  the} 
would  be  about  $6  or  $8  a week. 

Q.  Would  these  be  for  the  whole  year  round  or  for  the  season?  A.  We  employ 
them  all  the  year  round;  we  do  not  give  them  any  compulsory  holidays. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  extra  hands  during  the  busy  season?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  them  by  the  week  or  by  the  season  ? A.  They  are  paid  by  th< 
week. 

Q.  How  long  would  the  season  last?  A.  It  would  last  from  early  in  Septembe  r 
sometimes  till  Christmas. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Ho  these  clerks  receive  any  vacation  with  you?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  their  wages  go  on  during  their  holidays  ? A.  Their  wages  are  paid  whe]j 
on  holidays,  and  also  when  they  are  sick,  which  happens  not  to  be  customary  in  air 
large  dry-goods  stores. 
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Q.  Are  white  dress  shirts  made  by  the  piece?  A.  No;  by  the  shirt. 

Q.  So  much  a dozen  ? A.  It  is  all  separate  pieces ; there  is  so  much  a dozen 
L for  making  cuffs,  bosoms  and  wrists,  and  so  much  tor  holes. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  pay  in  that  way  for  white  shirts  by  the  dozen?  A.  I 
fc  am  not  positive,  as  I do  not  know  how  many  pieces  there  are. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  work  done  outside  the  shop?  A.  Yes;  we  have  what  we 
I call  the  slop  work  done  outside  ; they  can’t  afford  to  do  that  in  the  factory. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  it  done  outside  by  contract  ? A.  They  are  made  so  much  a dozen.  We 
|i  can  get  shirts  made  for  75  cents  a dozen — what  we  would  call  slop  work. 

By  Mr.  Iaerwin  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  shirts  are  they  ? A.  They  would  be  the  shirts  worn  by  the 
I workingman — the  check  shirts. 

By  Mr.  Freed  — 

Q.  Ho  you  include  laundrying?  A.  These  shirts  are  not  laundried  ; they  would 
All  be  cut  and  made ; all  they  have  to  do  is  to  sew  them  together.  They  make 
iigood  pay  at  it,  I think,  and  are  all  very  well  satisfied. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  know  how  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  I do  not  know 
• anything  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  people  who  work  for  the  factory  get  paid  by  the  firm?  A.  They  get 
paid  by  the  firm ; they  take  their  work  to  the  factory  and  are  given  a check  for  the 
(work.  They  take  this  to  the  cashier  and  get  the  amount  due  them. 

Q.  Are  these  goods  examined  before  accepting  them  ? A.  Not  particularly. 

Q.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  the  work  is  the  maker  not  asked  to  pay  for 
■the  shirt?  A.  I have  never  heard  of  a case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  any  of  your  hands  work  at  night?  A.  Not  on  our  premises. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  i lerks  called  back  at  night?  A.  Very  seldom.  Sometimes 
■the  hands  in  the  office  have  to  come  back  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  we  close  the 
' >books;  but  any  young  man  that  has  charge  of  a department  or  has  any  special  work 
i'to  do  can  come  back  at  night  if  he  chooses.  The  door  is  open,  and  there  is  a 
■ watchman  there  all  night.  Some  of  the  men  that  take  special  interest  in  their  work 
- do  come  back  at  night. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  the  employes  are  not  compelled  to  come  back?  A.  It  is  not  the  rule  to 
come;  they  are  never  called  upon  to  come  back  the  same  as  in  olden  times,  when 
a they  had  to  work  till  midnight.  I do  not  think  that  any  of  the  employes  in  St. 
John  are  over- worked  ; I give  it  as  my  opinion. 

By  Mr,  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Ho  the  clerks  have  any  advantages  in  your  establishment  ? Is  any  reading- 
matter  or  anything  of  that  sort  provided  for  them  ? A.  They  used  to  have  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  it  was  not  patronized  and  I think  they  gave  it  up.  They 
itook  all  the  different  magazines  and  papers,  and  had  quite  a reading-room  amongst 
themselves.  We  encouraged  it  all  we  could,  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  business, 
but  I think  it  was  given  up.  I do  not  know  of  it  being  in  existence  now. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  shirts  ? A.  Mostly  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Q.  Ho  you  send  any  as  far  west  as  Toronto  ? A.  No ; we  send  some  goods  to 
Montreal,  but  it  generally  happened  that  it  was  the  wrong  season,  and  we  have  not 
tot  any  orders  from  there.  We  sell  all  the  goods  in  Montreal  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

A— 11* 
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Q.  Is  your  trade  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  It  is  increasing,  and  has  been 
ever  since  we  started  business. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  or  tariff  duties  to  complain  of?  A.  I prefer  not  to 
speak  concerning  anything  of  that  kind.  We  have  a great  number  of  hands,  who 
have  been  with  us  for  a number  of  years — some  five,  some  ten  and  some  twenty. 
We  try  to  encourage  them  to  stay  with  us,  and  make  them  believe  that  what  is  to 
our  benefit  is  theirs  also,  and  we  act  the  very  best  to  ail  parties. 


Henry  Hilliard  (Hilliard  Bros.,  Lumber  Merchants),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — -• 

Q.  What  is  you  business  ? A.  Lumber  manufacturers. 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  Somewhere  about  sixty. 

Q.  Is  that  men  and  boys  ? A.  That  is  men  and  boys  included. 

Q.  About  what  portion  of  boys  would  there  be  included  in  that  number?  A. 
About  10  per  cent. 

Q.  What  length  of  employment  do  these  people  receive  in  the  year?  A. 
They  would  get  about  seven  months’  work — from  now  till  December. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  wages  paid  these  hands  ? A.  The  wages 
vary ; they  run  from  70  to  75  cents  up  to  $1.80  and  $2.50. 

Q.  I suppose  the  highest  amount  would  be  men’s  wages  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  would  a deal-piler  receive?  A.  He  receives  $1.80  a day;  that/ 
is  what  we  have  been  paying  them  for  a number  of  years. 

Q.  And  what  do  gang-men  get?  A.  The  same. 

Q.  Do  head  and  tail  gang-men  get  the  same?  A.  There  is  about  30  cents j 
difference — only  where  we  used  to  employ  two  gang-men  under  the  old  style  we  J h 
now  employ  three. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  middle-men  get  ? A.  One  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  that  man  to  learn  head  and  tail  ganging  ? A.  It  is! 
necessary  for  him  to  take  turns  with  the  head  and  tail  gang-men. 

Q.  How  is  the  work  of  these  men  compared  with  that  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  i 
ago?  As  machinery  advances,  as  it  has  grown,  has  it  reduced  their  labor?  AJ 
Wonderfully. 

Q.  What  pay  do  these  circular-saw  men  receive?  A.  We  pay  our  headman! 
$1.80  and  the  second  man  $1.60. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a foreman?  A.  Yes  ; and  he  gets  $2.50. 

Q.  Is  he  employed  by  you?  A.  He  is  employed  by  us. 

Q.  How  do  you  hire  your  engineers  ? A.  We  pay  the  engineer  by  the  season  j 

Q.  What  would  his  wages  be  ? A.  The  engineer’s  wages  are  about  $10.50  a week  j 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  By  the  word  “season  ” do  you  mean  summer  ? A.  I mean  just  our  season’* 
work. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  lath  sawyers  receive  ? A.  They  receive  $1.80 — the  sank 
as  the  gang-men. 

Q.  Those  are  the  principal  men?  A.  They  all  receive  $1.80. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  own  laths,  or  sub-let  them  ? A.  Ho  ; we  sub-let  them. 

Q.  About  how  much  lumber  do  you  manufacture  in  the  season  ? A.  About  tei 
or  eleven  million.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  season  we  have ; if  the  season  is  a steady 
one  we  will  vary  a million  here  or  there. 

Q.  What  markets  do  you  send  your  lumber  to  ? A.  Within  the  last  few  years  w< 
have  sought  markets  all  over  the  globe;  we  have  gone  to  the  west  coast  of  Australia! 
England,  France  and  Ireland. 
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Q.  Do  yon  ship  anything  to  the  American  markets  ? A.  Mostly  all  our  small 
lumber  seeks  that  market. 

Q.  Where  does  the  bulk  of  your  lumber  go  ? A.  To  the  English  markets. 

Q.  Why  can  you  not  ship  the  bulk  of  your  lumber  to  the  American  market  ? 
A.  We  are  prohibited  by  the  treaty  ; that  would  be  deals. 

Q.  Are  you  placed  at  a disadvantage  with  the  other  operators  in  St.  John  ? A. 
tin  that  respect  we  are  wonderfully  handicapped,  not  only  on  the  bulk  of  our  shipment 
[but  our  smaller  shipments ; that  would  be  what  we  call  small  stock,  such  as  laths, 
[boards,  spiling,  &c.  These  we  cannot  send  as  cheap  as  the  American  millers  can 
[send  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Why  can  you  ship  to  the  American  market  and  not  to  the  other — that  is, 
f the  small  material  ? A.  We  can,  but  we  do  not  find  a demand  for  it. 

Q.  Is  there  always  a demand  for  that  in  the  American  market  ? A.  There  is. 

Q.  What  privileges  do  the  other  operators  enjoy  that  you  have  not?  A.  In 
[speaking  of  the  English  market,  they  have  the  benefit  over  us — American  operators, 
I mean — for  they  have  the  option  to  sell  to  either  market,  while  they  force  us  to  the 
British  market,  and  pay  more  for  your  raw  material.  If  we  were  not  excluded  to 
:he  British  market  for  logs  alone,  we  would  have  a better  chance  of  manufacturing 
[and  of  doing  a better  business. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  purchase  English  goods  and  send  them  to  the  United  States 
jbn  any  better  footing  than  you  ? A.  They  select  or  cull  out  the  certain  sizes  required 
fcy  the  American  market  and  the  balance  they  hold  for  the  English  market.  We 
)aave  to  come  into  competition  with  that  balance,  which  is  frequently  a very  large  one. 

Q.  Is  there  any  larger  portion  of  English  goods  manufactured  by  American  oper- 
ators in  this  Province  ? A.  Mot  so  much  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  as  there 
vas  heretofore. 

Q.  It  is  only  longer  and  larger  stock  that  is  required  ? A.  Larger  stock  for  the 
English  market.  We  cannot  find  the  stock  in  the  Province  as  readily  as  we  used  to. 
Ye  have  to  go  into  the  American  stock — what  we  call  raw  material. 

Q.  You  find  that  you  are  really  in  competition  with  these  American  millers  for 
i he  English  markets  ? A.  Yery  much  so  ; we  are  forced  to  compete  with  them. 
Yhere  they  have  the  benefit  of  both  markets  we  are  forced  to  come  to  their  prices  ; 
therwise  we  are  excluded  from  the  American  market. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  the  stump  for  your  lumber  ? A.  We  do  not  go  to  the  ■ stump 
pr  all  of  it ; we  buy  part  of  it  in  the  market,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  we  go  to  the 
tump  for. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What*  description  of  lumber  do  you  manufacture— what  wood  ? A.  Pine 
ad  spruce. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  hard  wood?  A.  Very  little — there  is  no  quantity  of  hard- 
rood  manufactured  in  this  market,  except  specially  ordered. 

Q.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  soft  wood,  pine  and  spruce,  which  is  the  more  common 
fere  ? A.  Spruce. 

Q.  The  bulk  of  Mew  Brunswick  lumber,  then,  is  spruce  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  hard  woods  are  mostly  used  in  this  market  ? A.  Birch  and  maple, 
•incipally. 

Q.  What  kind  of  birch — white  or  black  ? A.  We  get  the  two  kinds  of  it,  black 
id  yellow. 

Q.  Where  does  the  birch  go  mostly  ? A.  It  is  shipped  to  England,  and  is  generally 
- opropriated  by  the  operator  in  the  woods,  and  it  is  overhauled  there  to  make  it 
Merchantable,  and  then  it  is  shipped. 

Q.  Is  much  spruce  or  pine  exported  as  timber  ? A.  Yes  ; a great  deal  the  last 
iro  or  three  years  ; it  is  becoming  more  limited  annually. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Does  the  American  tariff  discriminate  against  the  raw  materials,  the 
A— 11J* 
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manufactured  article,  or  both  ? A.  Of  course,  one  follows  the  other.  The  benefits 
arising  out  of  the  tariffs  the  merchants  would  get  the  benefit  of. 

Q.  Can  any  but  an  American  subject  manufacture  this  lumber  to  go  into  Boston  ? 
A.  We  cannot.  That  is  the  supposition,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  American  subjects. 


By  the  Chairman: — 

Q.  Where  does  that  take  place?  A.  Right  here  in  this  market. 

Q.  Is  this  lumber  supposed  to  be  cut  on  American  territory?  A.  It  is  cut  by 
American  subjects  here. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  not  the  principal  lumber  in  Mew  Brunswick — logs  cut  up  and  floated  down 
the  river?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  in  order  to  go  in  free  they  must  be  manufactured  by  American  subjects  ? 1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  American  law?  A.  It  is  our  law. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  have  many  accidents  take  place  in  your  mill?  A.  Yery  few. 

Q.  Is  your  machinery  as  well  protected  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  for  protection  in  Mew  Brunswick  ? A.  I do  not  *know.  We 
protect  as  much  as  we  can,  and  we  also  guard  the  men  against  receiving  any  injuries  a 
or  accidents. 

Q.  Have  you  any  inspectors  for  the  mills  ? A.  We  have  none. 

Q.  Are  these  mills  in  fairly  good  condition?  A.  As  far  as  our  own  mill  is 
concerned ; they  are  fairly  well  paid  and  fairly  well  off. 

Q.  Are  their  wages  garnisheed?  A.  We  have  never  had  a case  of  that  to  occur 
with  us.  Our  employes  seem  to  be  a careful  and  industrious,  sober  lot  of  men.  Thai 
has  been  our  experience  during  the  last  few  years. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  know  of  any  man  working  with  you  who  owns  his  own  house 
A.  We  have  a few  who  own  the  houses  they  live  in,  but  the  laboring  men  would  prefe 
to  rent  a house,  for  once  they  become  attached  to  a place  they  would  rather  reman 
and  would  feel  bound  to  stay  if  they  owned  a house.  They  feel  more  open  to  com 
and  go  as  they  please  when  renting  a house. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  they  have  a house  and  go  away  they  feel  that  they  would  have  to  sacrificj 
it  ? A.  That  is  the  idea  they  have  in  their  heads. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  think  that  these  people  would  prefer  to  invest  their  money  where  thel 
go  rather  than  invest  in  real  estate  ? A.  That  appears  to  be  the  disposition  whicj 
governs  them  all,  so  far  as  we  have  observed.  We  have  never  had  trouble  with  oij 
men  for  years. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes?  A.  We  have  had  no  strikes. 

Q.  Is  labor  organized  ? A.  Mone  of  our  men  belong  to  any  association  for  tl| 
last  six  or  seven  years.  I do  not  think  that  for  six  or  seven  years  we  have  lost  thr 
men  out  of  our  whole  crew. 

Q.  Has  your  labor  ever  been  organized  ? A.  Mot  among  the  mill-men.  The! 
is  a scow-men’s  association,  and  a few  men  belong  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  One  dollar  and  sixij 
five  cents  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  an  average  all  round  ? A.  That  would  be  an  average 
round . 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  a man  could  pay  expenses,  supply  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  and  save  much  money  on  that  salary  ? A.  I think  that  a man  could  not 
save  any  money  on  that,  but  he  could  support  a family.  The  rents  are  very  low  in 
[Portland. 

Q.  How  are  rents  of  houses  in  St.  John  city  ? A.  That  I cannot  say ; we,  in 
Portland,  are  separated  from  St.  John,  although  we  are  an  adjoining  city. 


John  McG-ourty,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a practical  printer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  St.  John  ? A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Was  the  scale  of  wages  some  time  ago  higher  or  lower  than  it  is  at  present  ? 
[A.  The  wages  were  lower ; there  was  no  real  scale  of  prices  till  about  two  years 

fg°- 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  of  pay  per  thousand  ems  then  ? A.  Twenty-eight  cents 
i thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  not  receive  thirty  cents  now  ? A.  Thirty  cents. 

Q.  When  the  wages  were  28  cents,  a thousand,  comparing  them  with  the  wages 
earned  now,  which  produced  you  the  most  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? A.  I 
, brink  that  when  the  wages  were  28  cents  a thousand  the  men  earned  more  money 
lihan  now. 

Q.  The  men  could  earn  more?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Grive  us  the  reason  why?  A.  The  paper  was  set  in  smaller  type;  the  paper 
iivas  set  in  minion  type,  and  now  it  is  principally  set  brevier  solid. 

Q.  Did  the  men  at  that  time  participate  in  the  advertisements,  tabular  work, 
lommercial  and  shipping  news?  A.  The  advertisements  were  set  by  a weekly  hand 
nd  all  the  “ ads  ” that  could  not  be  got  out  by  the  weekly  hand  was  placed  on  the 
>.ook.  The  tabular  work  was,  as  a rule,  also  placed  on  the  hook. 

Q.  Is  there  any  plate-matter  used  on  the  paper  in  space  that  was  formerly  set 
|jy  the  piece  ? A.  Yes  ; lots  of  it. 

Q.  Has  the  publication  of  plate-matter  a tendency  to  keep  the  men  idle?  A.  I 
■ elieve  it  has  reduced  the  work  upon  the  paper — the  weekly  bill. 

Q.  Has  it  decreased  the  number  of  men  that  would  otherwise  be  employed? 
ft..  Ho;  there  is  the  same  number  of  men  employed  on  the  Sun  as  were  employed 
1 jrevious  to  the  strike,  but  some  of  the  men  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  men  that  left 
ne  city  in  consequence  of  and  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  not  the  papers  contain  more  reading  matter  of  interest  to  the  general 
* bader  than  they  did  before  ? A.  My  impression  is  that  the  paper  contains  less. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  ; — 

Q.  Is  there  a good  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employes  in  the 
f iewspaper  offices  in  St.  John  at  the  present  time?  A.  Yes  ; I think  there  is  a very 
bod  feeling. 

Q.  Are  there  any  benefits  in  connection  with  the  printers’  union  in  St.  John  ? 
1.  Yes ; two — sick  and  death  benefits. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  On  what  class  of  papers  in  Hew  Brunswick  is  plate-matter  generally  used? 

. I think  it  is  principally  intended  for  the  country  newspapers,  although  I cannot 
jty  that  I have  any  knowledge  of  its  being  used  on  any  papers  outside  of  St.  John. 

Q.  If  this  matter  was  not  used  on  the  country  papers  what  class  of  printers 
jould  the  type  be  set  by  ? A.  I have  not  much  knowledge  about  papers  outside  of 
John. 
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Q.  Would  the  matter  be  largely  set  by  boys?  A.  On  the  country  papers  I 
believe  that  plate  is  a good  institution. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  on  the  city  papers  that  you  object  to  its  use  ? A.  I think  it  is 
injurious  to  printers. 

Q.  By  reason  of  plate-matter  being  used  on  the  country  papers  fewer  boys  are 
taken  on  and  fewer  journeymen  are  turned  out,  as  a result,  to  compete  with  the  city 
printers  ? A.  If  the  same  men  were  engaged  on  the  Sun  to-day  that  were  there  at 
the  time  of  the  strike,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  plate  was  used  as  now,  it  would  be 
necessary  either  to  enlarge  the  paper  or  discharge  a couple  of  hands. 

Q.  If  plate  were  not  used  on  country  papers  would  more  journeymen  be  turned 
out  on  those  country  papers  than  are  turned  out  now  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Would  there  be  the  same  amount  of  country  papers  turned  out  as  now  ? A. 
The  use  of  plate  reduces  the  number  of  workmen,  for  the  more  plate  you  use  the  less 
workmen  you  want. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  they  not  employ  boys  to  set  the  matter  on  country  papers  ? A.  I think 
they  do. 

Q.  And  consequently  more  journeymen  would  be  turned  out  than  at  present  ! 
when  the  plate-matter  is  used  ? A.  I think  there  was. 

Q.  When  these  boys  finish  their  time  and  become  journeymen  do  they  remain  on 
the  country  papers  or  do  they  flock  into  the  cities  ? A.  There  are  quite  a number 
of  country  people  at  work  in  the  printing  business  in  St.  John. 

Q.  So,  in  that  respect,  the  use  of  plate  is  not  wholly  an  evil  on  the  country 
papers  ? A.  Ho. 


W.  H.  Burke,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  ? A.  Hot  altogether. 

Q.  With  what  portion  of  his  evidence  do  you  disagree  ? A.  That  regarding 
plate-matter. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  of  plate-matter?  A.  My  experience  at  the  present 
time  is  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  craft. 

Q.  With  respect  to  town  or  country  ? A.  In  both. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  no  plate-matter  used  in  country  papers  there 
would  be  more  boys  go  into  the  business  ? A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Why  ? A.  More  journeymen  would  be  employed  than  now.  I do  not  know 
much  about  any  other  papers  in  Hew  Brunswick  outside  of  St.  John  where  plate- 
matter  is  being  used.  I know  how  it  works  in  other  places  where  it  has  been  used. 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  from  your  experience  of  this  matter  in  other  places  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  places  where  you  have  been  ? A.  Yes.  A journeyman  would  be  employed 
on  a country  paper  if  there  was  no  plate-matter  used,  and  the  boys  would  remain [ 
there  serving  their  time.  In  my  time  they  were  generally  indentured,  and  would 
remain  on  the  paper  till  their  time  was  out.  At  the  present  time  the  boys  leave  the 
paper,  that  is  since  plate-matter  was  introduced,  and  go  from  one  office  to  another 
the  boy  foisting  himself  on  the  printers  as  a full-fledged  journeyman,  thereby 
depriving  men  who  have  served  their  time  out  of  their  proper  earning. 

Q.  Is  that  the  sentiment  or  experience  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
in  reference  to  this  matter  ? A.  That  seems  to  be  their  feelings. 

Q.  Do  all  the  newspapers  in  St.  John  city  use  plate-matter?  A.  They  do. 

Q.  Is  it  all  American,  or  is  it  celluloid  or  metallic  ? A.  On  the  Sun  it  is.  In 
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the  Globe  it  is  what  is  known  by  the  craft  as  “boiler-plate.”  In  the  Telegraph  it  is 
celluloid,  sent  here  from  the  States  at  a cost  of  1 cent  an  inch,  and  I believe  only 
20  per  cent.  duty.  I think  the  whole  of  the  first  cost  would  be  1 cent  an  inch. 

Q.  Is  this  plate-matter  manufactured  in  Canada  ? A.  That  used  on  the  Telegraph 
is  made  in  Cincinnati ; where  that  used  in  the  other  offices  is  made  I did  not  inquire. 

Q.  Is  it  American  plate  ? A.  It  is  American  plate. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better,  even  if  this  plate-matter  were 
coming  into  general  use,  that  the  type  for  it  should  be  set  up  in  the  first  instance  in 
Canada,  so  as  to  give  the  Canadian  printers  employment?  A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  duty  on  this  plate-matter  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
market?  A.  Ido  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  the  matter  ? A.  I think  the  first  cost,  or  rather 
that  the  duty  should  be  levied  on  the  first  cost  of  composition,  which  is  40  cents  per 
thousand,  which  is  the  general  rate  charged  for  setting  throughout  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  that  the  kind  of  celluloid  that  you  speak  of  as  being  used  on  the  Telegraph 
[(producing  plate)  ? A.  (Looking  at  plate).  That  is  the  same  kind  that  is  used  on 
the  Telegraph  and  it  is  made  by  the  same  company.  It  is  what  is  called  feather- 
weight. The  back  fastens  on  a block  of  metal.  The  compositor  that  set  that  up 
would  receive  40  cents,  and  the  papers  here  pay  about  5J  cents  for  it. 

Q.  Is  there  more  plate  matter  or  celluloid  like  that  used  than  there  was  shortly 
after  the  fire  of  1877  ? A.  There  was  none  used  in  any  shape  or  form  in  this  city 
until  last  January — that  is,  on  the  Telegraph.  I don’t  remember  when  it  was  first 
used  on  other  papers. 

Q.  When  they  did  commence  to  use  it,  what  was  the  plea  of  the  proprietors  of 
jthe  papers  for  doing  so  ? A.  Hard  times. 

Q.  Was  there  not  much  harder  times  in  St.  John  after  the  fire  than  there  was 
at  that  time  ? A.  Times  were  not  harder  after  the  fire ; they  were  very  much  better 
[after  the  fire,  so  tar  as  printing  was  concerned  on  the  morning  papers. 

Q.  Is  the  pay  which  printers  earn  now  at  30  cents  equal  to  the  wages  formerly 
made  at  28  cents  a thousand  ? A.  The  wages  are  not  equal  to  those  formerly  made 
at  25  cents  a thousand. 

Q.  Were  you  in  St.  John  at  the  time  the  last  difficulty  took  place  between  the 
[emyloyers  and  employes  on  the  St.John  papers?  A.  I was. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  difficulty  ? A.  The  union  of  this  city  passed  a 
resolution  some  months  previous  to  that  time  calling  the  men  out,  or  at  least  order- 
ing the  men  not  to  work  in  any  office  where  plate-matter  was  used.  The  reason  for 
passing  that  at  that  time  was  that  a new  evening  paper  was  going  to  be  issued  in 
this  city  and  plate-matter  was  to  be  used  on  it.  The  union  upon,  hearing  this,  imme- 
cliately  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  I have  spoken  of,  but  it  remained  in  abeyance 
for  some  months.  The  old  plant  of  this  paper  that  had  gone  down  in  the  mean  time 
j — the  Standard — was  converted  into  the  Saturday  Gazette , which  paper  was  using 
plate-matter.  The  intention  of  their  doing  so  was  sent  to  the  union  and  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  previously  ordering  the  men  employed  in  the  Gazette  office 
to  go  out  was  put  in  force — that  is,  if  plate-matter  was  used  on  the  paper.  They,  I 
believe,  knocked  off  the  day  following,  and  the  paper  was  printed  in  the  Sun  office — 
Sthat  is,  the  press-work  was  done  there.  The  pressman  of  the  Sun  being  a union  man 
refused  to  work  on  the  paper.  In  doing  so  he  was  acting  according  to  union  rules. 
A consultation  was  then,  I believe,  held  between  the  chairman  of  the  union  in  that 
pffice  and  the  manager  of  the  Sun,  and  it  not  being  satisfactory  the  men  were  called 
mt. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  offices  affected  ? A.  The  Globe  was  affected. 

Q.  Were  the  proprietors  or  the  foreman  of  the  Globe  notified  before  the  men 
£oing  out  that  they  were  going  to  leave  ? A.  I think  not;  though,  as  far  as  I 
understand  it,  according  to  the  report  given  in  the  union  the  night  before  the  Globe 
jnen  were  ordered  out,  the  foreman  of  the  Globe  called  upon  and  intimated  to  the 
‘hairman  for  the  men  not  to  go  out  till  he  came  down  from  Fredericton,  where  he 
vent  to  attend  a sick  call. 
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-Q.  Who  is  the  foreman  of  the  Globe  ? A.  Mr.  Clarke. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Clarke  a member  of  the  union  ? A.  He  is  a member  of  the  union 
under  suspension. 

Q.  Was  he  a member  of  the  union  at  that  time  ? A.  He  was. 

Q.  Then  he  must  have  known  all  the  proceedings  ? A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  the  difficulty  amicably  settled  ? A.  It  was  settled  by  the  union  ordering 
the  men  back  to  work,  principally  on  account  of  some  of  the  men  not  being  circum-  ! 
s tanned  to  hold  out  any  longer. 

Q.  Was  the  proprietor  of  the  Sun  notified  of  this  difficulty  before  the  strike  took 
place  ? A.  They  should  have  been ; I could  not  say,  not  being  an  employe  of  the 
Sun ; but  seemingly,  from  the  information  sent  to  the  union,  I presume  notice  was  1 
given,  but  whether  the  notification  was  long  enough  or  not  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Is  it  a principle  of  your  union  to  resort  to  arbitration  before  using  extreme  j 
measures  in  a case  of  this  kind  ? A.  We  never  had  any  difficulty  before  this  like  it.  1 
In  the  Telegraph , if  we  have  any  grievances  to  make  we  generally  go  and  interview 
the  proprietor,  and  if  it  is  a union  matter  it  is  referred  to  the  union  ; if  it  is  only  l 
a personal  matter  between  the  hands  and  employer  the  union  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  | 

Q.  Is  there  a law  in  your  body  authorizing  arbitration  instead  of  a hard  measure  ? ! i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  advertisements  in  the  Telegraph  set  up  by  any  of  the  piece-hands  ? j 
A.  They  are  set  up  by  one  hand  on  a weekly  salary. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  placed  on  the  advertisements  on  the  Telegraph  ? A.  Only  it 

one. 

Q.  If  that  man  cannot  set  up  all  the  advertisements  in  a night  are  they  given 
out  ro  the  rest  of  the  hands  ? A.  "They  are  held  over  till  the  next  day. 

Q.  Even  if  the  advertisement  is  kept  out  ? A.  The  orders  we  have  are  that  all 
the  advertisements  are  crowded  out  that  cannot  be  set  by  the  “ ad.”  hand. 

Q.  Are  they  set  up  the  following  morning  ? A.  They  are  set  up  the  following  j i 
morning  and  go  into  the  next  paper. 

Q.  Is  that  done  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  ? A.  1 presume  it  is  for  the  j 
purpose  of  driving  the  compositor  and  depriving  him  of  a little  money. 

Q.  How  does  the  commercial  and  shipping  news  go  ? A.  It  goes  to  the  piece- 
hand  department,  and  the  holder  of  the  frame  in  the  office  receives  it. 

Q.  On  piece-work  ? A.  Yes;  on  piece-work. 

Q.  And  the  commercial  ? A.  Up  to  some  two  months  past  it  went  in  turn  to 
the  frames,  and  it  then  stopped  for  a while,  and  then  came  back  and  was  given  out. 
Then  it  was  stopped  a second  time,  and  shortly  it  came  up  marked  as  an  advertise- 
ment. The  men  did  not  altogether  object  to  it  at  the  time,  but  things  commenced  to 
grind  down  pretty  fine  ; other  matter  was  being  taken  away ; all  the  tables  and  fat 
matter  was  taken  away.  This  matter  of  the  commercial : the  men  in  the  office 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  it  according  to  all  the  rules  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  men  held  a meeting  and  decided  to  interview  Mr.  G-ilmour,  the 
manager  of  the  Daily  Telegraph , and  see  if  he  could  not  give  us  it  back  again.  It 
would  only  be  a matter  of  35  or  40  cents  a day  to  the  men.  The  men  in  the  office 
appointed  a committee  of  three  to  interview  Mr.  G-ilmour  with  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  ask  him,  if  he  could  not  give  that  back,  to  give  something  else  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Gilmour  received  us  very  kindly  and  gentlemanly,  and  talked  quite  cheerfully,  j 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  explained  to  us  that  the  commercial  was  paid  j 
for  as  an  advertisement,  but  stated,  during  the  conversation,  that  the  real  reason  the 
change  was  made  was  to  reduce  the  expenses,  and  in  looking  over  the  paper  to  see 
where  he  could  do  so  he  saw  the  fat  matter  in  the  paper,  and  he  thought  if  that  was] 
brought  to  the  office  it  would  be  a reduction  in  the  expense  of  the  establishment,) 
and,  of  course,  the  white  slaves  of  the  composing  room  would  be  deprived  of  any 
benefit  that  would  arise  from  it. 

Q.  Ho  the  men  now  set  everything  solid  ? A.  Yes ; poetry  is  the  only  exception, 
and  how  long  that  will  last  we  cannot  say. 
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Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  the  men  work,  including  distribution  and  other 
I work,  besides  composing  at  night  ? A.  From  eighty  to  eighty-four  hours  a week — 
I about  fourteen  hours  a day. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  average  number  of  thousands  set  up  by  a 
I compositor  at  night  ? A.  Eight  to  nine  thousand ; 8,000  would  be  an  exceedingly 
1 low  night ; 9,000  would  be  exceedingly  long  ; 8,000  would  be  a good  average — outside 
I average. 

Q.  That  would  make  $12  to  $13.50  a week  ? A.  The  outside  limit  would  be  $14 
l or  $14.50 — that  is,  for  six  nights’  work; 

Q.  Hid  the  men  some  time  ago  make  that  amount  working  the  same  number  of 

■ hours?  A.  Some  months  ago,  say  within  seven,  when  I was  working  six  nights  a 

■ week,  I made  $19,  and  now  I have  to  work  harder  for  $13  or  $14. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  in  that  respect  for  any  of  the  other  men?  A.  Yes;  I could. 
There  are  some  of  them  here,  and  they  will  speak  afterwards. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  to  the  information  you  have  given  to  the 
■Commission?  A.  The  apprentice  system  of  printers  is,  I think,  a wrong  one — not 
[particularly  in  our  office,  but  generally  all  over.  Boys  will  go  into  an  establishment 
• for  a couple  of  years  and  then  go  out  as  full-fledged  journeymen,  depriving  those 
! who  passed  their  life  in  the  business  of  their  living. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  a boy  serving  his  time  gets  a better  knowledge  of  his 
[trade  in  the  job  rather  than  in  the  composing  room  ? A.  I think  that  in  the  job  office 
he  will  get  a better  knowledge  of  his  business.  The  boy  that  serves  his  time  in  the 
■composing  room  cannot  be  considered  a printer. 

Q.  You  think  he  will  not  become  a printer  in  the  composing  room  ? A.  He  may 
■become  a compositor,  but  not  a printer. 

Q.  Ho  you  believe  in  the  idea  that  apprentices  should  be  indentured  ? A.  I 
i believe  an  understanding  should  be  come  to  between  the  employers  in  the  city,  so  as 
not  to  take  boys  from  one  office  to  another  without  first  seeing  the  manager  of  the 
■other  office. 

Q.  Is  that  done  in  St.  John?  A.  It  is  not  done  at  all. 

Q.  Ho  the  boys  run  from  one  office  to  another  in  St.  John  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  this  city  ? A.  There  is  a great 
: ,deal  of  it  done. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  should  be  some  definite  agreement  between  the  offices 
m that  respect?  A.  There  should  be  between  the  employers,  as  it  is  very  injurious 
Ipo  the  business. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  When  the  employers  spoke  of  reducing  expenses  did  they  allege  that  there 
j was  any  necessity  for  doing  so  arising  out  of  the  business  ? A.  Mr.  Grilmour  stated 
that  the  advertisements  did  not  make  up  the  amount  they  formerly  did. 

Q.  And  that  the  profit  of  the  business  was  such  that  it  required  less  expenses  ? 
i jA  Yes ; he  said  they  looked  over  the  paper  and  they  settled  upon  this  inside  matter 
; being  taken  out. 

Q.  At  what  hour  does  composition  begin  on  the  morning  papers  ? A.  It  begins 
}it  seven  o’clock. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  do  the  compositors  generally  get  through  their 
work?  A.  It  varies;  as  a general  rule,  about  four  o’clock  or  around  near  five. 

Q.  Ho  you  take  any  time  during  the  night  to  eat  ? A.  Merely  half  an  hour  for 
lunch — eleven  to  half-past  eleven ; it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  ; it  is  only  an 
Agreement  among  the  men  to  take  that  half  hour. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  you  get  down  in  the  afternoon  ? A.  Between  two  and 
hree  o’clock. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  afternoon  composition  at  all  ? A.  This  time  twelve  months 
ke  used  to,  but  we  have  done  no  composing  since  that  time.  Since  the  celluloid 
;ame  we  have  been  deprived  of  that,  for  it  fills  up  a certain  amount  of  space. 
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Q.  So  that  you  actually  get  about  eight  and  a-half  hours’  composition  ? A.  From 
eight  to  eight  and  a-half  hours  would  be  the  average  throughout  the  week. 

Q.  In  the  day  time  you  have  to  distribute  type?  A.  Yes;  we  do  not  rush  our- 
selves distributing  type,  because  if  we  did  so  we  would  be  useless  at  night. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  There  is  a small  town  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  where  a daily  newspaper  is  1 
published,  and  where  there  are  very  few  printers,  and  where  it  would  be  next  to  * 
impossible  to  publish  the  paper  if  they  had  it  set  up  type,  but  they  use  stereotype 
matter  and  so  the  paper  is  published.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a case-prevent  the  ; 
paper  from  being  published  ? A.  I think  it  should  not  be  prevented  from  publishing.  jg 

Q.  What  should  be  done  in  that  case  ? A.  The  International  Union  allows  that 
to  be  done. 

Q.  Would  you  allow  the  proprietor  to  judge  whether  the  paper  should  be  pub-  j 
lished  in  that  way  or  not  ? A.  I should  think  he  ought  to  be  master  of  his  own  j 
business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  paper  in  New  Brunswick  that  could  not  be  j § 
published  without  using  plate-matter?  A.  No. 


Joseph  Seymour,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Are  you  a compositor  or  job  hand  ? A.  I am  both. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Begarding  the  rules  of  the  trade  in  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  all  the  statements  he  made  ? A.  I agree  with  the  better 
part  of  it,  but  not  all. 

Q.  With  what  portion  of  his  testimony  do  you  disagree  ? A.  About  the  plate- 
matter.  It  was  first  used  on  the  Standard.  Before  the  Standard  was  started  it  was 
thought  best  to  pass  a resolution  by  the  Union  prohibiting  the  members  from  work- 
ing on  any  paper  which  used  this  matter.  Then  the  Standard  did  not  last  long,  but 
went  down,  and  then  it  was  understood  that  the  resolution  would  be  put  in  force  in 
case  the  matter  was  used  on  any  other  paper.  The  matter  was  afterward  used  on 
the  Saturday  Gazette,  which  paper  was  printed  in  the  Sun  office,  where  the  foreman 
and  the  printers  being  union  men  went  out  on  strike.  I might  say  here  that  the 
matter  was  used  on  the  Standard  first  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  setting  type, 
but  the  paper  did  not  last  over  a month,  so  that  it  did  not  do  much  harm  in  that 
respect ; but  that  was  the  cause  of  the  union  resolution  not  being  put  into  effect  at  the 
time  is  was  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  plate-matter  is  beneficial  to  the  craft  ? A.  I 
think  it  is  hurtful. 

Q.  Have  you  much  experience  in  reading  plate-matter  that  comes  from  the  United 
States  ? A.  No.  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  the  reading  matter  from  the  United  States  had  a 
tinge  of  immorality  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  has  ; I never  saw  anything  in  it  to  read. 

Q.  The  plate-matter,  if  it  is  used  at  all,  would  you  not  prefer  to  have  the  type  of 
it  set  up  in  Canada  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  be  of  a benefit  to  Canadian  printers  ? 
Do  you  think  that  a composing  room  is  a proper  place  for  a boy  to  serve  his  appren- 
ticeship, or  do  you  prefer  a book  and  job  office  ? A.  I think  a great  deal  depends 
upon  the  foreman  ; still,  I think  that  I would  say  that  I prefer  a book  and  job  office. 
Sometimes  a boy  may  serve  his  time  in  a job  office  and  scarcely  know  anything,  but 
the  prospects  are  that  if  the  boy  is  given  a chance  he  will  become  a good  journeyman. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  indenture  system  for  apprentices?  A.  I do.  It  wouldji 
save  boys  from  shifting  from  one  office  to  another ; I know  that  in  my  own  case 
it  had  that  effect  ; I went  to  serve  my  apprenticeship  just  about  the  time  the  in  ten- 
dure  system  was  gone  out. 
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Q.  Are  the  printers  of  this  city  formed  into  an  organization  among  themselves  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  printers  and  employers  of  this  city  formed  into  an  organization 
I together  ? A.  No. 

Q„  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  journeymen  and  employers 
i that  they  should  be  organized  ? A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  that  both  organizations  could  work  hand-in-hand 
I and  act  in  harmony  ? A.  I think  they  could. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  city  where  such  an  organization  exists  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  the  job  offices  there  are  many  men  and  boys  employed 
i in  doing  the  press-work  that  should  be  employed  at  the  case  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  From  a practical  standpoint,  do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  the 
public  school  books  that  are  being  printed  abroad  were  published  in  St.  John  ? A. 
I I think  so. 

Q.  And  they  could  do  it  as  effectively  and  as  well  as  it  is  done  now  ? A.  I think  so.. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  printers,  book-binders,  &c., 

; that  this  work  would  give  employment  to  if  it  were  done  in  the  city  ? A.  I fancy 
it  would  give  employment  to  over  200  workpeople. 

Q.  Do  the  printers  of  St.  John  believe,  as  a whole,  that  they  are  sufficiently  well 
. paid  for  their  services  ? A.  They  do  not.  My  experience  for  the  last  nine  years  is 
that  they  were  far  better  paid  then  than  now. 

Q.  Has  the  cost  of  living  increased  in  St.  John  of  late  years  ? A.  The  rents  of 
our  houses  have  ; I know  I pay  higher  rent  now  than  I did  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q„  Do  many  of  the  printers  leave  St.  John  after  they  are  out  of  their  time,  or  do 
they  stay  here  ? A.  The  majority  of  them  leave  here.  I served  my  time  with  Mr. 
Chubb,  and  he  treated  his  hands  well.  I know  some  of  the  hands  remained  there  for 
twenty  years. 

Q.  From  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  that  many  printers  in  St.  John  own 
their  own  houses  ? A.  They  do  not.  I might  say,  in  regard  to  this  dispute  about 
the  commercial,  that  I think  that  our  manager  is  not  aware  that  when  the  “ad.”  hand 
{ had  got  through  with  the  “ads.”  that  they  went  on  the  hook.  I know  that,  when  he 
gets  through  his  “ads.”  in  the  morning  he  helps  on  with  our  work. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a good  feeling  between  the  proprietors  and  the  printers  in  St. 
■John  ? A.  Just  now  there  is. 


W.  J.  Clarke,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a printer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  his  statement  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  his  statement  ? A.  I have  nothing  to  add,, 
except  there  is  a great  many  things  that  could  be  given  to  the  hands  if  the  proprietors 
were  willing  to  do  so ; but  the  feeling  of  the  proprietor  seems  to  be  to  grind  down 
the  men  so  that  they  cannot  make  living  wages. 

Q.  Under  those  circumstances,  you  believe  that  the  men  feel  aggrieved  in  certain 
matters  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  anymore  information  to  impart?.  A.  Nothing  more,  with  the 
exception  that  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Telegraph  there  ought  to  be  fire-escapes 
provided,  for  I think  one  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  case  of  fire ; if  such  a fire 
lid  occur  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  in  the  composing-room  to  make  our  escape^ 
in  case  communication  with  the  stairs  is  cut  off. 

Q.  How  high  up  is  the  composing-room  ? A.  It  is  five  stories  high  in  the 
Telegraph  building — that  is,  counting  the  basement. 

Q.  Have  you  only  one  stairs  to  get  to  it  ? A.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  there 
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is  another  pair  of  winding  stairs  that  lead  down  to  the  back  part  of  the  building, 
going  the  to  .press-room. 

Q.  Is  that  pair  of  stairs  accessible  to  the  printers  ? A.  The  back  stairs  would 
be,  but  you  would  have  to  go  down  through  the  composing-room  first,  and  then  take 
a winding  road  round ; but  providing  the  fire  came  up  it  would  cut  both  those  stairs 
away,  I think — that  is,  providing  the  fire  started  underneath. 

Q.  How  are  the  forms  taken  down  ? A.  By  a slide. 

Q.  In  case  a fire  started  would  not  that  start  a draft  ? A.  I think  it  would,  and 
it  would  send  the  flame  right  up. 

Q.  When  the  slide  is  not  used  are  there  traps  to  close  up  the  box  ? A.  It  is  just  [ 
left  as  usual,  with  the  exception  that  the  box  is  sometimes  run  up,  and  then  it  partly 
covers  the  opening. 

Q.  Do  the  doors  of  the  room  open  out  or  in?  A.  The  doors  of  the  composing-  j 
room  open  outward. 

Q.  Unto  the  stairway?  A.  Yes  ; back  against  the  wall. 

Q.  How  is  the  ventilation  in  summer  time?  A.  When  they  lower  the  windows  t, 
the  ventilation  is  very  fair,  but  it  makes  a 'great  draft. 

Q.  And  the  men  are  liable  to  take  cold?  A.  Yes;  I think  it  would  be  better  if 
the  room  was  ventilated  from  the  ceiling. 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  how  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  printing  offices  ’ ^ 
in  St.  John  ? A.  I cannot  speak  of  the  other  offices,  because  I have  principally 
worked  on  our  own  paper — the  Telegraph — and  there  it  is  pretty  fair. 


Arthur  King,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  printing 
business  in  this  city?  A..  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  their  statements  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  them  ? A.  I don’t  think  I have. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  that  would  be  a benefit  to  the  Commission  ? A. 
Nothing  more  than  has  been  said. 


W.  C.  Sterling,  Business  Manager  Daily  Sun , called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  Daily  Sun  office  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  portion  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  printers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  part  of  it  you  are  familiar  with  in  your  capacity  in  the  Sun  f 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that  part  of  it  that  you  have  heard  ? A.  No ; not  altogether. 

Q.  What  portion  of  it  do  you  not  agree  with  ? A.  From  their  general  talk  I 
thought  they  were  trying  to  make  out  that  the  employers  on  the  daily  papers  were 
trying  to  grind  the  men  down.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  disposition  of  that  kind 
shown  on  any  of  the  papers.  I know  that,  so  far  as  our  own  office  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  such  disposition. 

Q.  Is  there  any  plate-matter  used  in  connection  with  the  Sun  f A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  ever  idle  at  night  in  your  office  ? A.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  no  plate-matter  used  that  it  would  give  any  more 
Composition  to  the  men  ? A.  With  us  it  would  not. 

Q.  Would  you  reduce  the  paper  in  consequence  ? A.  We  would  reduce  it  by 
advertisements  of  our  own,  or  something  of  that  nature. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  insert  your  own  advertisement  in  the  paper  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Are  the  advertisements  set  up  by  the  week  or  by  a piece-hand  ? A.  By  a 
week-man. 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  on  the  advertisements  ? A.  Only  one. 

Q.  When  he  is  incapable  of  setting  up  the  advertisements  at  night  does  a part  of 
I the  work  go  to  the  piece-hands?  A.  Yes;  they  are  not  held  over  till  the  next  day. 

Q.  You  say  that,  as  regards  the  plate-matter,  if  it  were  not  used  you  would  till 
I your  paper  up  with  your  own  advertisements?  A.  Yes ; we  are  setting  up  as  much 
I as  we  feel  we  can  afford  to  and  are  giving  as  much  composition  as  we  ought  to  do. 

Q.  You  mean  you  would  keep  your  advertisement  running  for  months  afterwards  ? 
I A.  Yes ; for  some  months  after  putting  it  in. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  it  standing  in  the  forms  ? A.  Yes  ; standing  in  the  forms,  or 
f we  would  fill  up  with  some  railway  table  or  fire-alarm  card. 

Q.  Would  not  these  advertisements  have  to  be  altered  now  and  then  ? A.  We 
I could  get  the  day  foreman  to  make  the  alterations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  to  employ  the  day  foreman  to  do  that  work  is  his  legitimate 
I calling  ? A.  There  are  little  things  in  the  day  time  that  the  day  foreman  ought  to 
| do  if  he  has  time. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  alterations  made  in  the  proof  by  the  editor  that  is  not  in  the 
I original  copy  is  it  corrected  by  the  office  or  the  men  ? A.  The  men  get  100  ems  for 
1 every  correction  they  make. 

Q.  Have  they  got  to  keep  these  proofs  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  week?  A. 
They  are  made  up  by  the  foreman  every  day  and  handed  into  the  office. 

Q.  And  are  they  allowed  for  that  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  summer  season  is  the  room  where  the  printers  work  at  night  well 
I]  ventilated  ? A.  I have  never  heard  any  complaints  about  it.  It  is  as  well 
ventilated  as  the  majority  of  printing  offices. 

Q.  Was  the  Sun  establishment  in  existence  at  the  time  the  men  were  paid  28; 
"Ij  cents  a thousand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  men  make  more  money  then  than  now?  A.  Shortly  after  I came 
j ! on  the  Sun  the  compositors’  wages  were  raised  to  28  cents,  but  I think  their  wages 
51  are  just  as  good  now  as  then. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  that  from  the  book  ? A.  In  glancing  over  our  pay-rolls  I find 
they  are  just  as  heavy  now  at  30  cents  a thousand  as  they  were  at  my  time. 

Q.  With  the  same  number  of  men?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  if  that  is  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  other  papers  in  St. 
John?  A.  Ho;  I can  only  speak  as  regards  our  own  office. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  at  which  you  take  an  apprentice  on?  A.  We  have  no 
i apprentices  in  our  office.  The  union  passed  some  resolutions  about  apprentices,  but 
there  was  nothing  done  about  it. 

Q.  Don’t  the  union  allow  a certain  number  of  apprentices  to  a certain  number 
' of  men  ? A.  We  do  not  recognize  the  union. 

Q.  Do  you  not  pay  union  prices  to  your  men  ? 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — * 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  the  employment  of  union  men  in  your  office  ? A.  Ho  ; for 
; out  of  twelve  compositors  in  our  office  ten  of  them  are  union  men. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased  any?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased  within  the  last  few  years  ? A.  Last  year  was  an 
j exceptionally  dull  one  in  advertising. 

Q.  Has  the  job  work  in  the  Sun  increased  since  you  have  been  with  them  ? A. 
I think  it  has  slightly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  that  you  used  those  stereotype  plates — because  of  the 
falling  off  of  advertisements  ? A.  Ho. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  the  plate-matter  in  the  job  office?  A.  Ho;  we  never  used  the 
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plate-matter  until  the  late  strike,  and  we  never  contemplated  to  use  the  plates  till  the 
union  attempted  to  tell  us  we  should  not  use  them,  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not. 
Then,  when  we  found  we  had  so  much  space  to  fill,  and  as  advertisements  were  dull,  we 
filled  it  up  with  plate-matter,  as  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  afford  to  pay  any  more 
for  composition,  as  our  business  did  not  warrant  it. 

Q.  Was  your  business  just  as  good  then  as  now,  and  did  you  give  as  much  read- 
ing matter  in  the  paper?  A.  No  ; we  are  giving  a more  readable  paper  now  than 
before  the  strike. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a practical  printer  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  newspaper  business  ? A.  Thirteen 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  newspapers  in  the  United  States ? A.  No; 
in  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  any  other  place  than  Halifax  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Ho  you  consider  that  a daily  paper  is  a good,  active  and  live  paper  when  it 
publishes  plate-matter  ? A.  I think  a newspaper  in  St.  John  can  be  classed  as  a live 
newspaper  when  it  publishes  plate-matter ; I do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should 
not. 

Q.  Hoes  plate-matter  add  to  the  appearance  of  a newspaper?  A.  I don’t  know 
that  it  does  ; still,  I do  not  know  that  it  detracts  from  its  appearance.  There  is  one 
plate-matter  that  does  detract  from  the  appearance  of  a newspaper — celluloid,  for 
instance. 

Q.  What  hours  do  your  men  work  at  night  ? A.  From  1 p.m.  to  4 a.m.,  on  the 
average. 


St.  John,  N.B.,  26th  March.  1888. 

Walter  H.  Allan,  Iron  Founder,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  are  an  iron  founder  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  men  employed  in  that  industry  in  St.  John  ? A.  Quite  a number. 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  hours  which  moulders  work  in  St.  John?  A.  They  work 
den  hours  a day,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they  work  nine  hours. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  by  the  piece  or  the  week?  A.  Our  moulders  all  work  by  the 
day ; we  have  no  hands  on  piece-work  just  now. 

Q.  Ho  they  receive  a uniform  rate  of  wages  all  the  year  round?  A.  No;  their 
wages  vary. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  highest  and  lowest  wages  you  pay  to  moulders? 
A.  We  pay  all  the  way  from  $6  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  Ho  skilled  moulders  work  throughout  the  year  at  as  low  a rate  as  $6  a week  ? 
A.  No;  these  would  be  the  men  who  have  just  served  out  their  apprenticeship. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  average  of  what  you  pay  to  your  men  all  the  year  round  ? 
A.  I suppose  that  $8  or  $9  would  be  about  the  average. 

Q.  Ho  they  get  pretty  constant  work  all  the  year  round,  or  do  you  shut  down 
for  any  considerable  period?  A.  We  do  not  shut  down;  the  only  change  we  make 
is  to  run  on  three-quarter  time  when  work  is  slack. 

Q.  At  such  times  do  you  lay  off  many  hands  ? A.  It  all  depends  solely  on  the  j 
work. 

Q.  If  a man  earns  $9  a week  when  he  is  fully  employed,  what  do  you  think  j 
would  be  fair  yearly  earnings  for  that  man?  A.  There  would  be  no  lost  time,  ! 
unless  he  made  it  in  holidays. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  his  own  fault  or  misfortune  if  he  lost  any  time?  A.  Yes;  j 
if  we  were  busy  all  the  time. 
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Q.  Do  you  employ  many  unskilled  hands?  A.  We  have  not  got  many;  we 
! employ  a few  laboring  men. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  $1  to  $1.25  a day. 

Q.  What  classes  of  castings  do  you  make  ? A.  Principally  machinery  castings, 

! railway  work  and  general  iron  work. 

Q.  Are  the  men  better  pleased  to  be  employed  by  the  day,  or  would  they  pre- 
fer to  work  by  the  piece  ? A.  Our  work  is  of  such  a nature  that  we  could  not  very 
j well  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  Do  you  cast  every  day  ? A.  That  depends  on  the  work  we  have  on  hand. 
At  the  present  time  we  cast  three  or  four  times  a week,  arid  sometimes  every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  take  many  boys  to  learn  the  trade?  A.  USTot  a great  many;  we  have 
not  more  than  three  or  four  apprentices  all  over  the  shop. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  to  begin  with  ? A.  About  $70  a year. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  they  serve?  A.  They  are  supposed  to  serve  four  years, 
but  they  do  not  very  often  serve  that  time. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  say  you  paid  your  apprentices  ? A.  Seventy  dollars 
[the  first  year. 

Q.  Do  these  apprentices  leave  you  because  of  differences,  or  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  position  elsewhere  ? A.  Sometimes  they  leave  us,  and  at  other  times 
lithey  demand  more  pay,  when,  if  we  think  they  are  worthy  of  it,  we  give  it  to  them. 

Q.  Would  you  rather  take  a boy  to  learn  the  business  under  the  present  systems 
lor  would  you  prefer  to  have  him  indentured  ? A.  1 do  not  believe  in  the  indenture 
■system  much. 

Q.  Why  ? A.  It  does  not  seem  to  work  well.  When  men  get  to  think  they  are 
■worth  something  then  they  demand  more  pay,  and  if  a man  were  apprenticed  he 
would  not  be  able,  if  worthy,  to  get  his  advance. 

Q.  What  would  you  put  in  the  place  of  the  apprentice  system  ? A.  When  the 
men  demand  more  pay,  and  you  cannot  give  it  to  them,  let  them  go  somewhere  else 
land  get  it. 

Q.  Then  you  would  rather  not  have  your  apprentices  indentured  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  they' become  as  good  mechanics  as  they  would  if  they  were  indentured 
Ijand  compelled  to  serve  out  their  full  time  of  four  or  five  years  ? A.  I think  that  the 
moulders  who  have  learned  their  trade  in  my  time  have  turned  out  about  as  well  as 
■any  I have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Then  the  young  men  do  as  good  work  now  as  the  old  men  did  ? A.  Many 
Ijof  them  do  fully  as  good  work. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  moulders  of  St.  John,  as  a general  thing  ? A.  I 
Ijcannot  say  much  about  the  moulders  outside  of  our  own  place,  and  of  our  own  men  I 
have  nothing  but  good  words  to  utter.  We  have  very  seldom  any  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  hands  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A.  Some  of  them  do. 

Q.  In  any  considerable  number  ? A.  I think  we  have  four  or  five  hands  who 
own  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a married  man  having  a family  to  maintain  and  earning 
$9  a week  can  save  money  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  that,  but  I know  that  some 
jof  them  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  who  work  for  you  desire  to  get  their  children 
employed  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  because  they  want  the  money  to  support 
their  families  ? A.  I think  some  of  them  do,  and  I think  others  do  it  because  they 
‘ jwant  to  accumulate  a little  more  wealth. 

; Q.  At  all  events,  they  do  desire  to  get  their  children  employed  at  as  early  an 
iage  as  possible  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  doing  so  they  take  their  children  away  from  school 
jbefore  they  get  a good  English  education  ? A.  In  some  cases  I think  they  do,  and 
in  other  cases  I think  they  take  them  away  because  the  children  will  not  learn  any 
pore  when  they  do  go  to  school. 

A.  Do  you  favor  a law  making  attendance  at  school,  say  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 


years  of  age,  compulsory  ? A.  I think  I would,  for  I think  such  a law  would  be  of 
benefit  to  both  the  children  and  the  parents. 

Q.  Is  your  moulding  shop  reasonably  well  ventilated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  means  provided  for  the  escape  of  gases  and  smoke  during  casting  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  By  fans  ? A.  Hot  by  fans,  but  by  openings  in  the  roofs. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  reasonably  warm  in  winter  ? A.  It  is  heated  by  steam 
throughout. 


L.  R.  Harrison,  Barrister,  called  and  sworn. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? A.  I am  a barrister  practising  in  St.  John. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a barrister  ? A.  I have  been  an  attorney  for  nineteen 
years ; I was  first  admitted  an  attorney  in  1869  and  a barrister  one  year  later. 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  any  official  position  in  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  Yes;  I am  and 
have  been  agent  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  occupied  that  position  since  1818. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  of  Hew  Brunswick  in  the  matter  of  garnishment  ? A.  We- 
have  no  garnishee  in  Hew  Brunswick  at  present. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  of  seizure?  A.  The  law  of  garnishee  is  that  you  can  only 
garnishee  for  a debt  where  there  is  judgment  due.  The  judgment  must  be  for  an 
amount  of  $80,  exclusive  of  the  costs. 

Q.  The  garnishment  cannot  take  place  previous  to  the  judgment  at  all,  but  after 
a judgment  of  $80  the  primary  creditor  may  recover  ? A.  In  this  connection  I may 
say  that  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned  $20  are  excluded — that  is  to  say,  that  if  there 
is  $20  wages  due  they  are  not  liable  to  be  garnisheed  under  our  law. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  of  attachment  in  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  We  have  no  attach- 
ment law.  We  have  no  law  for  imprisonment  for  debt,  except  in  a way  which  I 
may  describe  to  you,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so. 

Q.  Proceed,  then,  as  you  see  fit  ? A.  There  is  no  law  for  attachment,  and  the 
garnishee  law  is  only  after  judgment,  and  that  judgment  must  be  over  the  amount  of 
$80,  out  of  which  $20  wages  must  be  excluded. 

Q.  Then,  you  can  sue  at  once  by  attachment?  A.  Ho;  there  is  no  attachment 
whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  exemptions  from  seizure  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have  exemptions  on 
final  executions,  and  that  exemption,  I think,  amounts  to  $100  of  personal  property, 
and  will  be  confined  to  household  utensils  and  tools  of  trade. 

Q.  What  are  the  privileges  of  landlords  ? A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  For  the  payment  of  rent.  Is  the  landlord  a preference  creditor?  A.  Yes;, 
hut  there-  is  $20  which  is  relieved. 

Q.  Have  you  any  lien  law  in  favor  of  contractors?  A.  We  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  lien  law  in  favor  of  the  laborers  for  the  recovery  of  their  wages  ? 
A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  Have  you  such  a law  to  recover  the  wages  of  a clerk  in  a stqre  ? A.  Hone1 
whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  insolvent  law  in  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  We  have  got  no  law  in  j 
reference  to  insolvency,  except  an  old  law  in  reference  to  an  insolvent. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  concerning  minors  and  apprentices?  A.  In  answering  your 
question  I shall  say  that  the  law  relating  to  minors  and  apprentices  is  to  be  found  in| 
Chap.  70,  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Hew  Brunswick.  The  only  amendment  passed  inj 
reference  to  the  Act  relating  to  minors  and  apprentices  passed  in  1878,  Chap.  42 
entitled:  “ An  Act  relating  to  the  Apprenticing  of  Immigrant  Children  having  nc 
Parents  within  the  Province.”  That  is  the  only  amendment  I know  of  passed  relat- 
ing to  this  Act  of  minors  atffi  apprentices. 

By  Mr.  Freeh  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  legal  costs  of  securing  judgment  in  the  case  of  small  debts 
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A.  We  have  a city  court  in  the  city  of  St.  John  with  jurisdiction  in  contracts  to  the 
extent  of  $30  ; in  torts  to  the  extent  of  $20.  Over  $20  the  cause  of  action  has  to 
arise  in  the  city  and  county  of  St.  John,  and  the  plaintif  or  defendant  has  to  reside  in 
the  city  and  county  of  St.  John.  In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  costs  in  the  city 
, court  I will  simply  refer  you  to  Chap.  119,  Consolidated  Statutes  of  New  Brunswick, 
page  964,  entitled  : “ City  Court  of  the  City  of  St.  John.”  That  Act  will  give  the  cost  of 
the  summons  and  the  cost  of  the  constable  who  serves  the  summons,  and  the  cost  of 
judgment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exemption  of  homesteads  in  New  Brunswick  ? A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  Is  there  any  exemption  for  implements  of  stock?  A.  In  answer  to  your 
question  I will  say  that  the  law  of  exemption  is  framed  under  Chap.  47,  Revised 
; Statutes  of  New  Brunswick,  Sec.  24,  and  is  entitled:  “ Memorials  and  Executions  ”. 

Q.  Can  a landlord  in  New  Brunswick  compel  a tenant  to  open  his  house  before 
the  expiry  of  the  present  tenancy  to  any  one  who  may  desire  to  take  it  ? A.  At 
what  time  ? 

Q.  At  any  time  ? A.  He  certainly  cannot. 

Q.  Then  the  tenant  is  lord  and  master  of  the  house  he  occupies?  A.  Certainly 
he  is.  You  have  no  right  to  and  you  cannot  enforce  such  a thing  as  that,  for  the 
tenant  is  absolutely  lord  and  master  of  his  own  house. 


Isaac  G-.  Stevens,  Policeman,  Intercolonial  Railway  Station,  St.  John,  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

What  is  you  occupation  ? A.  I am  the  policeman  and  gate-keeper  on  the  Inter- 
« jcolonial  Railway  station  at  St.  John. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  ? A.  My  monthly  wages  are  $30  for  policeman 
and  $15  for  gate-keeper. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  work?  A.  From  1st  June  to  the  1st  of  December. 
4 begin  work  at  5:15  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  10:25  p.m;  during  that  time  I 
have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  dinner  and  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  tea.  I find 
that  till  the  1st  of  December  that  I was  at  the  station  on  Sundays  two  and  a-half 
hours,  but  it  was  not  till  the  New  Brunswick  Railway  was  being  run  in  there  that  I 
,was  kept  there  on  Sunday  night.  I was  at  first  obliged  to  be  there  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  I was  kept  there  without  any  relief ; I thought  the  time  I was  there 
during  the  week  sufficient.  During  the  winter,  from  the  1st  of  September  up  to  the 
present  time,  I am  there  from  6:15  a.m.  till  8:35  p.m.  I have  to  get  my  bieakfast 
before  going  out  in  the  morning,  or  take  it  with  me ; I go  to  my  dinner  about  noon, 
and  take  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  then  I have  half  an  hour  to  tea. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  those  hours  too  long  ? A.  I should  consider  five  hours’ 
deep  too  little  for  any  man. 

By  the  Chairman  — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  this  work  ? A.  I have  been  doing  my 
oresent  work  for  five  years ; I have  been  eight  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway ; I have  been  in  splendid  health  up  to  the  present,  but  I am 
Ifraid  if  my  hours  are  not  shortened  I will  have  to  give  up  my  position.  I have 
ieen  able  to  do  my  duties  very  well  so  far,  but  they  are  getting  too  hard  for  me  to 
tand  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint  about  your  long  hours  ? A.  I have  made 
omplaints,  times  without  number,  but  I could  not  have  made  them  to  the  right 
party ; I must  have  made  them  to  the  wrong  service. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  weekly  ? A.  I am  paid  monthly  ; so  far  as  the  pay  is  concerned 
am  well  enough  satisfied. 
a— 12* 
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Q.  Are  all  the  employes  of  the  company  paid  by  the  month?  A.  All. 

Q.  Are  there  any  accidents  or  risks  to  be  run  in  connection  with  your  position  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  risk,  but  at  times  the  duties  are  a little  unpleasant; 
I know  that  a short  time  ago  I got  a black  eye,  but  still  I cannot  call  the  position  a 
very  dangerous  one.  I have  to  act  as  city  policeman  sometimes,  and  have  often  to 
struggle  with  big,  strong  men,  which  makes  it  a very  difficult  matter,  as  I am  not 
a very  large  man  ; besides  that,  there  fire  many  things  connected  with  my  position 
which  are  not  very  pleasant. 

Q.  Is  there  any  responsibility  attached  to  your  position?  A.  I am  held 
responsible  for  anything  done  wrong  in  connection  with  my  office,  and  sometimes  I 
get  a rap  over  the  knuckles. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  do  your  present  hours  compare  with  those  you  had  to  serve  previous  to 
the  coming  in  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  ? A.  Previous  to  the  coming  in  of 
the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  I would  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  work  till  1 a.m., 
and  work  till  7:20  p.m.,  and  there  would  be  times  that  I could  get  relieved,  but  now 
you  cannot  get  any  relief. 

Q.  Is  the  work  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  done  by  the  Government  or  by 
themselves?  A.  Bone  by  the  Government,  as  far  as  the  station  part  of  it  is 
concerned. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  additions  to  your  staff  since  the  Hew  Brunswick 
Railway  ran  into  the  station  ? A.  There  have  been  none  since  then. 

Q.  There  have  been  additions  to  the  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  addition  to  your  salary?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  are  doing  25  per  cent,  more  work  now  than  you  were  doing 
then  ? A.  Yes;  there  was  no  work  done  on  Sunday  night  till  the  Hew  Brunswick 
Railway  came  there ; in  fact,  I could  go  to  church  with  my  wife. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  work  Sunday  night  ? A.  Yes ; I once  got  a rap 
over  the  knuckles  for  not  going.  I want  to  state  here  that  besides  being  gate- 
keeper and  policeman  there  is  an  inspection  of  lumber  that  comes  down  in  the 
morning  which  I do,  and  for  which  I receive  $5  a month.  To  perform  this  duty 
will  make  me  go  to  work  a half  hour  earlier  in  the  morning.  That,  with  my  other 
pay,  makes  the  sum  which  I receive  from  the  Intercolonial  $50  a month. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  hands  who  work  longer  hours  than  you  do  ? A.  There  are 
two  men  who  work  longer  than  I do  ; they  are  baggagemen,  and  have  to  handle  all 
the  heavy  baggage.  Their  work  is  a little  heavier  than  mine,  but  as  there  are  two 
men  to  do  it  they  can  relieve  one  another.  Their  work  is  pretty  nearly  as  long  as 
mine  in  the  number  of  hours. 


H.  B.  Zebley,  St.  John  Street  Railway  Company,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  St.  John  Railway  Company  ? A.  I am  the 
contractor  who  built  the  road  and  am  operating  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Bo  you  employ  a considerable  number  of  hands  ? A.  I think  we  have  about 
forty-eight  or  fifty  hands  on  the  railway  just  now. 

Q.  About  what  hours  do  the  drivers  and  conductors  work?  A.  We  only  run 
drivers  on  this  road,  and  they  will  average  twelve  hours  a day — a little  under,  if  any-  [ 
thing. 

Q.  What  is  the  earliest  hour  at  which  you  require  drivers  to  go  out  in  the 
morning  ? A.  A quarter-past  6. 
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Q.  And  what  time  will  he  get  through  his  work?  A.  He  will  finish  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  6:15  or  6-30  p.m. 

Q.  During  these  twelve  hours  what  time  is  he  allowed  off  for  meals  ? A.  He 
..  has  probably  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  for  breakfast ; then  about  40  minutes  at  noon. 

Q.  How  many  trips  would  he  make  during  the  day?  A.  He  wild  make  twelve 

Strips. 

Q.  What  interval  is  there  between  the  trips  ? A.  There  is  about  five  minutes 
■wait  on  one  end  and  ten  on  the  other. 

Q.  Has  the  driver  anything  to  do  with  the  hitching  or  unhitching  of  horses  ? 
A.  His  horses  are  all  ready  for  him  to  hook  to  the  cars. 

Q.  What  wages  do  such  men  receive  ? A.  We  pay  our  drivers  $1.25  a day. 

Q.  Can  you  get  a sufficient  supply  of  drivers  at  those  wages  ? A.  Yes  ; and  at 
:he  start  we  had  applications  from  hundreds,  and  have  had  applications  for  vacancies 
fever  since.  Last  Sunday  night  I had  a large  number  of  applications. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  applicants  are  mechanics  or  not  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  men  remain  with  you  a considerable  length  of  time  or  do  they 
■frequently  change ? A.  The  most  of  the  men  have  remained  with  us;  we  opened 
feur  road  here  last  October. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  stabie-men  receive  ? A.  They  get  $7,  $8  and  $9  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  operate  your  road  on  Sundays  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  How  long  do  the  drivers  work  on  Sunday?  A.  Hot  quite  as  long  as  on 
veek  days — about  nine  hours.  They  do  not  go  out  till  after  9 o’clock  Sunday  and 
he  last  trip  is  run  about  10:30  p.m. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  a full  day's  pay  to  your  drivers  for  Sunday  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  provide  coffee  or  any  sort  of  refreshment  for  the  men  in  cold  days 
>1  the  winter  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  men  sleep  in  the  stables  ? A.  Ho  ; none  of  the  drivers  ; there 
re  two  watchmen  there  at  night.  We  have  the  finest  car  stable  in  America  in  Portland. 


John  W.  Gtlmour,  Proprietor  Daily  Telegraph,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed:  — 

Q.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph  newspaper  in  St.  John  ? A.  I am 
he  manager  of  that  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  before  the  Commission  ? A.  I 
iave. 

Q.  Proceed,  then,  to  make  your  statement  ? A.  I have  made  a memorandum  of 
ome  things  I thought  I might  possibly  overlook,  so  I will  refer  to  them  from  my 
aper.  There  is  a matter  of  plate  which  was  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  witnesses  on 
ast  Saturday.  I think  he  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  duty  on  plate  should  be 
barged  upon  the  first  charge  of  composition,  which,  I believe,  is  40  cents  per  thousand, 
ha  -dly  agree  with  that  proposal,  for  I think  there  is  a large  quantity  of  this  plate 
truck  off  at  one  time,  and  I think  the  cost  of  composition  is  just  as  fully  protected 
B in  many  other  articles  of  art  and  trade  which  are  used  in  our  markets  daily.  Take 
iie  matter  of  steel  engraving,  and  there  you  find  a fine  example  of  how  this  matter 
forks ; you  may  buy  a copy  of  a steel  engraving  for  a few  dollars,  Avhile  the  cost  of 
lie  original  painting  or  engraving  would  cost,  perhaps,  $1,000.  This,  I think,  ought 
) prove  that  the  people  should  be  supplied  with  good  reading  matter  at  the  lowest 
jossible  cost.  There  was  also  something  sail  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  this  plate 
jiatter  had  a tinge  of  immorality  about  it.  I must  say  that  I have  failed  to  notice 
jiything  of  that  kind  in  any  of  the  plate-matter  I have  seen.  I will  also  give  it  as 
iy  opinion  that  there  is  also  a great  deal  of  care  and  judgment  exercised  about  the 
election  of  the  matter  for  plate. 
a—  12J* 
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By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  there  was  no  care  exercised  in  this  selection,  and  if  it  was  immoral  in  tone, 
you  would  not  publish  it?  A.  No.  Then  the  statement  was  made  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  that  the  publication  of  this  plate-matter  interferes  with  their  trade,  and  that 
less  composition  is  given  to  the  compositors  in  consequence  thereof,  I must  say  that 
I look  upon  this  plate  as  a kind  of  improved  machinery.  There  is  improved  machi- 
nery being  invented  all  the  time,  which  does  away  with  a certain  amount  of  manual  j 
labor  in  all  callings  and  trades  ; so,  I ask,  if  the  publication  of  plate  will  interfere  with 
the  trade  of  the  printers  how  will  they  be  affected  by  these  type-setting  and  type-distri- 
buting machines  that  are  coming  into  general  use  throughout  the  entire  newspaper 
fraternity;  surely  that  will  interfere  much  more  with  the  printers'  business  than  the 
plate  does  ? It  was  stated  that  the  tabular  matter  was  all  given  out  to  the  weekly 
hands,  and  in  answer  to  that  I would  say  that  the  tabular  matter  in  the  Telegraph  is 
not  by  any  manner  or  means  given  out  to  the  weekly  hands.  There  is  a large  amount  i 
of  tabular  matter  which  appears  in  the  body  of  the  newspapers  that  is  equally  distri-  1 
buted  among  all  the  men.  Then,  returning  to  the  matter  of  the  usage  of  plate  in  j 
the  newspaper,  I would  say  that  my  foreman  sets  no  type  whatever ; I am  not  quite  1 

sure  whether  the  foremen  of  the  other  offices  set  type  or  not;  but  if  they  did  set  j 

type  in  their  leisure  moments  it  might  occupy  the  space  which  the  plate-matter  now  j 
takes  up.  The  statement  was  also  made  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  eighty-four 
hours’  work  was  done  in  our  office  in  six  nights ; and  in  answer  to  that  I would  say 
that  it  is  my  opinion  that  statement  is  a little  over-drawn,  for  I do  not  think  the  . ! 
men  work  eighty-four  hours  a week,  as  that  would  be  equal  to  fourteen  hours  a day. 

I believe  the  rule  of  the  office  requires  the  men  to  assemble  at  one  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon — I do  not  think  they  work  more  than  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.  They  j 
then  assemble  at  seven  o’clock  at  night  and  work  till  four  in  the  morning — that  j 
would  be  equal  to  twelve  hours  a-day,  which  would  amount  to  seventy-two  hours  a 
week.  If  they  set  at  the  rate  of  8,000  ems  a day  that  would  be  equal  to  48,000  in  a J 
week,  which  would  come  to  $14.40 — instead  of  an  average  of  $13,  as  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  witnesses  from  my  office  last  Saturday.  Regarding  the  matter  of  men  being  j 
aggrieved  in  my  office,  as  was  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  last  Saturday,  I hardly  ! 
think  that  the  statement  is  correct;  I believe  there  are  one  or  two  men  who  seem  to 
be  not  quite  satisfied,  but  the  general  run  of  them  are,  in  my  estimation,  satisfied. 

At  all  events,  if  they  are  not  I would  say  that  the  world  is  wide  and  there  is  room  £ 
enough  for  us  all  in  it,  and  the  men  are  not  compelled  to  remain  in  the  Telegraph  \ 
office  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  In  regard  to  the  statement  made  that  they  are 
not  able  to  make  so  much  money  at  the  present  time  as  they  formerly  did,  I would 

say 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  lower  rate  of  wages  ? A.  Yes  ; at  the  lower  rate 
of  wages.  As  1 was  about  to  say,  we  made  more  money  in  the  paper  then  than  now.  At 
that  time  business  was  better  and  money  was  more  plentiful.  At  that  time  we  set  our  * 
paper  principally  in  leaded  nonpareil  and  more  matter  consequently  went  into  the 
paper.  I remember  that  some  years  ago,  I think  it  was  in  1883,  I made  a tour  of 
the  upper  provinces,  and  during  my  visit  there  I made  it  my  business  to  call  into 
severelofthe  newspaper  offices  in  Montreal.  I remember  calling  into  the  office  of 
the  Gazette , the  Herald  and  the  Star,  and  I had  a conversation  with  the  foreman  of 
nearly  all  those  offices.  I can  call  to  mind  two  instances  where,  in  referring  to  the 
Telegraph,  they  made  the  remark  that  it  was  a 11  gold  leaf”.  I was  surprised  to  hear 
the  statement  made,  and  asked  them  what  they  meant  by  the  term  “ gold  leaf”.  In  ; 
reply  to  me  one  of  the  men  said:  “ Your  printers  must  be  getting  rich  very  fast ; ’ 

leaded  nonpareil  is  the  most  expensive  type  a paper  can  be  set  in,  and  if  your 
printers  cannot  make  a living  setting  that  type  they  cannot  make  money  in  the.  | 
business  elsewhere.  ” The  statement  was  true,  but  at  that  time  we  were  doing  a 
large  business  and  money  was  plentiful;  since  then  depressions  have  come  all  around 
ns,  and  with  the  failures  in  business  that  have  taken  place  in  this  community  and 


the  loss  of  business  advertisements  I was  obliged  to  shorten  sail.  This  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  course  I could  take ; I well  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply 
the  pruning- knife  and  give  satisfaction  to  all,  for  when  that  is  done  it  usually  cuts 
into  some  one,  and  in  this  case,  when  we  changed  the  price  of  the  paper  there  was  a 
considerable  tailing  off  in  the  amount  of  the  printers’  composition.  I will  say  here, 
and  I do  it  so  as  to  make  my  position  clear,  that  when  I undertook  to  publish  this 
plate-matter  in  the  Telegraph  it  was  not  my  intention  to  make  a permanent  thing  of 
it ; I simply  intended  it  to  be  temporary  and  to  last  while  trade  was  depressed. 
Advertisements  is  a very  uncertain  quantity — there  may  be  plenty  of  them  this  month, 
and  none  of  them  next,  or  at  least  very  few;  but  that  space  has  always  to  be  filled 
in  the  newspapers,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  judicious  for  a publisher  to  till  that  space 
with  reading  matter  which  is  set  up  by  the  compositors,  because  he  might  find  that 
in  doing  so  the  composition  ran  into  his  resources  much  more  than  he  expected. 
The  reports  in  the  newspapers  here  as  to  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  last  Satur- 
day seemed  to  be  decidedly  contradictory,  and  I suppose  that  arises  from  the  fact  of 
the  notes  being  taken  by  the  reporters  in  a hurry.  One  of  the  instances  which 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  statement  that  Mr.  Seymour  said  that  the  celluloid 
plate-matter  had  a tinge  of  immorality  about  it,  and  I would  say  that  Mr.  Seymour, 
in  conversation  with  me  to-day,  assured  me  that  he  did  not  say  that  the  plate-matter 
referred  to  had  a tinge  of  immorality,  but  rather  the  reverse.  From  some  of  the 
statements  made  here  by  the  witnesses  last  Saturday  one  would  be  obliged  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Telegraph  building  was  a very  poorly  ventilated  building.  I 
contend  that  the  Telegraph  building  is  as  good  as  any  building  used  for  the  same  class 
of  business  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Our  composing  room  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  composing  room  in  Toronto  and  all  the  large  cities  in  the  Dominion. 
It  is  a very  bright  and  cheerful  building,  and  it  was  made  so  by  the  late  proprietor, 
Dr.  Elder.  I will  cite  an  incident  to  , show  the  carefulness  of  him  in  building  this 
block.  Shortly  after  the  building  was  well  under  way  Dr.  Elder,  in  company  with 
the  architect,  went  to  the  top  of  the  building,  where  the  composing  room  is  situated 
and  looking  around  he  saw  that  the  windows  were  too  high  from  the  floor  and  called 
the  architect’s  attention  to  it.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Elder  the  architect  gave  as  a reason 
| for  making  the  windows  so  far  above  the  floor  that  it  would  prevent  his  printers 
I from  looking  out  into  the  street  and  distracting  their  attention  while  at  work.  Dr. 

| Elder  then  said  that  the  windows  came  to  about  the  printers’  heads,  and  told  him 
' that  they  must  be  altered  in  some  way,  as  he  had  no  idea  of  placing  his  printers  to 
work  in  a prison.  The  architect  told  him  that  the  only  way  to  lower  the  windows 
: was  to  put  in  a floor  above  the  flooring  already  there,  and  Dr.  Elder  directed  the 
f architect  to  have  the  work  done  in  that  manner.  A flooring  was  then  put  in  the 
composing  room  some  feet  higher  than  the  original  one,  in  order  to  make  the  room 
as  pleasant  and  cheerful  as  possible  for  the  printers,  which  I think  goes  to  indicate 
! that  the  building,  in  so  far  as  the  composing  room  is  concerned,  was  put  up  with  the 
| desire  to  make  their  quarters  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Further,  I took  the  pains  to- 
day to  note  the  number  of  windows  in  the  Telegraph  building.  My  impression  is 
•;  that  the  building  is  about  60  feet  long  by  38  wide.  In  the  composing-room  there  are 
: twenty-five  windows,  ail  of  them  of  good  size — I think  they  would  be  more  than  half 
| as  wide  as  the  windows  in  this  room  (Custom  House,  St.  John). 

Q.  Are  there  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  room  ? A.  The  windows  are  on 
S two  sides  and  in  the  rear.  In  the  job  office,  the  next  flat  below,  there  are  twenty-one 
windows;  and  down  stairs  in  the  writing  room — which  flat  is  cut  up  very  much  into 
( smaller  offices,  for  the  sake  of  privacy  to  the  reporters  and  editors — there  are  twenty 
windows,  and  I think  that  with  that  number  of  windows  that  the  building  should  be 
well  lighted,  cheerful  and  bright  to  work  in.  Then  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  building,  which  was  spoken  of  here  last  Saturday,  I would  say  that  I have  had 
I representatives  of  the  board  of  health  visit  my  office  very  frequently,  and  they  have 
; gone  over  the  building  with  me  and  have  always  expressed  themselves  as  being  well 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  building.  The  water-closets, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  are  always  kept  in  very  good  condition,  and  if  there  is  one 
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water-closet  in  the  building  with  which  fault  can  be  found  it  must  be  that  one  used 
by  the  printers.  If  they  would  take  a little  pains  to  keep  fheir  place  of  that  kind 
as  clean  and  sweet  as  the  other  closets  they  might  find  less  cause  to  speak  about  the 
ventilation  or  complain  about  the  sanitary  appointments  of  the  building.  Then  1 
there  was  something  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  about  a fire-escape  being  provided 
for  the  building,  and  I would  like  to  refer  to  that  matter  greatly.  The  contractor  of 
the  building  had  his  attention  called  to  this  matter  at  the  time  the  building  was 
being  erected,  and  he  stated,  as  near  as  I can  recollect,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
a fire-escape  to  be  placed  in  the  building,  because  there  is  a hoist  running  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  that  hoist  has  a slide  door  on  every  floor. 
The  rule,  as  I have  frequently  spoken  about  it,  is  that  those  slide  doors  must  be  kept 
closed  when  the  hoist  is  not  in  use,  and  the  foreman  of  the  office  should  see  that  they 
are  closed,  for  with  those  slides  closed  afire,  even  if  originating  in  the  building,  could 
not  ascend  to  the  compositors’  room.  From  the  composing-room  the  printers  have 
two  exits  : one,  a very  wide  stair-case,  goes  down  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  on 
the  other  side  another  staircase  running  down  into  the  job  office.  There  is  a railing 
running  throughout  the  stair-cases,  so  that  the  printers  can  come  down  either  pair  of 
stairs  they  like.  I have  often  looked  at  the  building,  and  I do  not  see  that  there 
would  be  any  danger  of  loss  of  life  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out,  especially  where 
there  are  men  employed  on  all  the  floors  nearly  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  :■ — 

Q.  Do  these  two  stair-cases  run  into  the  composing  room  ? A.  You  can  go  down 
from  the  composing  room  by  the  two  stairs;  then  on  the  floor  below  the  composing 
room  there  are  two  stairs  running  in  different  directions.  Something  was  also  said 
last  Saturday  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  employers,  and  in  that  connection  I 
think  the  Typographical  Union  was  mentioned.  From  what  I learned  in  the  upper 
provinces  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  to 
have  an  organization  that  would  be  at  all  advantageous  to  the  employer.  Such  an 
organization  was  attempted,  I believe,  in  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  of  the  Herald , 
imformed  me  that  it  would  break  up  every  now  and  then  and  that  it  never  would 
last  very  long  at  a time.  In  themselves  these  unions  may  be  very  good  for  the  men 
and  also  for  the  employers,  but  I certainly  do  not  think  that  it  is  a fair  thing  for  the 
Typographical  Union  to  admit  foremen  of  newspaper  offices  into  membership  in 
their  union.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unjust,  and  I think  I can  illustrate  it  in  a 
very  strong  manner.  The  foreman  of  a printing  office  is  employed  and  paid  by  the 
employer;  he  gets  his  remuneration  from  him  direct;  so  do  the  other  men,  for  that 
matter,  but  the  printers  have  a chairman  in  every  office,  who  represents  the  interests 
of  the  printers  and  the  Typographical  Union,  while  the  foreman  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  employer,  which  I think  is  the  correct  principle.  This  j 
would  seem  to  be  all  right  on  the  face  of  matters,  but  in  cases  of  impending  strikes 
or  difficulty,  when  your  foreman  tells  you  that  in  the  case  of  the  men  going  down  j 
and  out  from  your  employ  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  side  with  the  men,  then  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a one-sided  bargain.  That  is  the  reason  I contend  that  the  foreman 
ought  not  to  belong  to  the  union.  I do  not  know  how  things  were  years  ago  in 
regard  to  the  foreman  gaining  admittance  to  the  union,  but  I think  it  is  hardly 
justice  to  the  employer  for  his  foreman  to  belong  to  the  union.  I have  not  at  any 
time  expressed  any  positive  desire  that  my  foreman  should  not  belong  to  the  union, 
but  I felt  that  as  soon  as  difficulty  did  arrive  in  other  offices  and  might  possibly 
extend  to  my  own,  I then  saw  that  the  chances  were  that  my  foreman  would  side 
with  the  printers ; so  I think  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  myself  that  he  should  be  a 
member  of  the  union. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  tabular  work  did  not  all  go  to  the  week  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  portion  of  the  tabular  work  does  not  go  to  the  week  i 
hands  ? A.  The  casual  work  ; the  reports  and  statements  of  insurance  companies, 

I think  that  those  are  distributed  among  all  the  hands.  My  contention  is,  that  the; 
tabular  work  that  is  paid  for  should  go  to  the  advertising  hands  and  that  portion 
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i which  appears  as  news  should  go  to  the  compositors.  This  matter  will  be  illustrate 
| to-morrow  in  our  paper. 

Q.  How  often  do  these  bank  and  insurance  statements  go  into  the  paper — once 
I in  six  months  or  once  a year  ? A.  They  would  go  in  about  once  a year. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  it  would  pay  an  office  to  keep  that  matter  standing  ? A.  It 
hardly  would. 

Q.  Hoes  the  tabular  work  which  is  published  in  connection  with  the  markets  and 
shipping  in  the  summer  time  go  to  the  piece-hands  ? A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Hoes  any  portion  of  it  go  to  the  piece-hands  ? A.  I am  not  quite  sure  about 
that,  but  I think  at  times  it  does. 

Q.  What  times  would  these  be  ? A.  When  there  is  a press  of  matter  in  the 
paper. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  when  a man  on  piece-work  is  compelled  by  the 
publisher  or  foreman  to  not  get  any  solid  matter  that  he  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
| tabular  work  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  is  the  universal  custom  followed  all  over  Boston,  Hew 
York,  Philadelphia,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  all  the  other  large  cities  in  the 
! nominion  and  the  United  States  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  that  matter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  newspaper  business  ? A. 
Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  newspaper  outside  of  St.  John?  A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  plate-matter  belongs  to  new  machinery  ? A. 

; I do  not  say  it  belongs  to  new  machinery,  but  I say  it  appears  to  me  to  be  labor-saving, 
j I think  I stated  that  at  the  time  that  plate-matter  first  appeared  in  my  paper  that 
■ its  use  was  only  intended  to  be  temporary  and  that  the  taking  away  of  the  tabular 
‘ matter  from  the  piece-hands  was  only  temporary,  too. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a man  to  go  to  work  on  solid 
work  when  he  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  of  fat  matter  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  that  I agree  that  the  printer  is  entitled  to  fat  matter.  I think  that 
j a man  who  has  the  control  of  a business  like  a newspaper,  who  has  all  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  concern,  should  have  someting  to  say  in  the  matter.  I think 
[ his  path  is  no  more  strewn  with  roses  than  the  path  of  the  printer. 

Q.  You  say  that  a foreman  of  a printing  office  has  no  right  to  belong  to  the 
i Typographical  Union  ? A.  In  my  estimation  he  has  not. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  a fair,  square  and  legitimate  and  honest  man  can  act 
i squarely  between  his  master  and  the  printers  ? A.  Can  one  man  serve  two  masters? 

In  speaking  of  my  foreman  in  the  way  I did  I only  wanted  to  show  the  position  I 
1 was  placed  in  when  there  was  some  difficulty  pending  a short  time  ago  in  the  city 
| between  the  printers  and  their  employers  in  the  other  newspaper  offices.  I can  see 
i that  the  employes  have  rights  which  should  be  respected,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
| employer  has  certain  rights  also.  If  a man  is  employed  by  me  to  look  after  my 
hinterests  I do  not  see  why  he  should  look  entirely  after  the  interests  of  others.  At 
: rhe  time  I speak  of  I was  placed  in  a very  disagreeable  position.  At  that  time, 
when  trouble  seemed  to  be  threatening  my  office,  my  foreman  told  me  that  if  any- 
! thing  happened  in  our  office  he  would  have  to  go  down  and  out  with  the  men.  I 
] said,  “ I should  be  very  sorry  to  have  any  difficulty  in  my  office,  and  especially 
i with  you.”  I also  said,  “ If  the  printers  go  down  and  out  some  of  them  might  be 
taken  back  and  gain  their  old  positions,  but  I question  very  much  if,  under  the 
i circumstances,  I would  be  able  to  take  you  back.” 

Q.  As  you  said  a moment  ago,  the  world  is  wide  ? A.  Yes;  and  open  for  all. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  the  men  were  earning  more  wages  at  25  and  28  cents  per 
thousand  that  business  was  more  plentiful  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  business  more  brisk — was  advertisement  stronger  shortly  after  the  fire 
i of  18*77,  when  half  the  business  portion  of  the  city  was  burned  down,  than  it  is  at 
present?  A.  Yes  ; money  was  more  plentiful  then  than  now,  and  the  reason  is  not 
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far  to  see  : many  houses,  after  the  fire,  found  themselves  possessed  of  more  money 
than  ever  they  had  before — some  from  insurance  received  and  some  of  them 
contractors,  who  were  putting  up  new  buildings — and  this  money  was  very  freely 
circulated  throughout  the  city. 

Q.  How  are  your  advertisements  set  up  ? A.  In  what  way  ? 

Q.  By  piece  or  by  the  week  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  Are  they  all  set  up  by  one  man?  A.  One  man. 

Q.  When  that  man  is  not  able  to  set  up  all  the  advertisements  of  a night  what 
is  done  with  the  remainder?  A.  They  are  held  over. 

Q.  If  the  advertiser  makes  inquiry  why  the  advertisement  is  not  in  the  paper 
what  is  the  excuse  of  the  establishment?  A.  That  they  could  not  beset  up;  that  the 
man  employed  on  that  line  of  work  could  not  set  ail  the  advertisements.  It  is  very 
rare  that  this  thing  occurs. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  of  your  office  that  when  the  advertising  hand  is  not 
capable  of  setting  up  all  the  advertisements  in  a night  that  the  parties  are  given  to 
understand  that  their  advertisements  did  not  come  in  time,  when  in,  in  reality  ample 
time  was  given  to  set  them  up  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  get  advertisements  saying  “put  in  to-day,”  or  “to-night,”  or 
“ one  insertion,”  that  do  not  go  in  till  the  day  after  they  are  ordered  by  the 
advertiser  to  go  in?  A.  I cannot  call  to  mind  any  advertisement  that  I ever 
received  expressing  that  it  must  go  in  to-morrow;  but  I suppose  there  have  been 
cases. 

•By  the  Chairman:— 

Q.  Such  a case  as  that  would  be  between  you  and  the  person  who  sends  in  the 
advertisment  ? A.  It  is  a matter  that  affects  ourselves  only.  I have  frequently  had 
men  come  to  me  with  advertisments  at  a very  late  hour,  wishing  them  to  go  in  the 
morning  paper,  and  I have  refused  them  many  a time,  because  the  advertising  hand 
had  as  much  as  he  could  set.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  business  man  to  run  his 
business  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible ; still,  I do  not  think  it  is  his  duty  to  grind 
down  his  employes.  I think  I can  safely  say  that  I have  never  attempted  to  grind 
down  mine  and  that  I have  been  as  liberal  to  my  employes  as  the  majority  of 
employers ; I might  say  I have  only  heard  complaints  emanating  from  one  of  the 
men  in  my  office,  and  only  from  one  or  two  of  them  have  I ever  heard  of  dissatis- 
faction. We  know  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  I was  very  much  amused 
to  find  that  the  man  who  is  accused  of  having  made  all  the  trouble  in  my  office  last 
Saturday  had  nothing  to  say ; in  other  words,  he  made  the  balls  and  allowed  the 
others  to  fire  them. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  When  labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced  into  any  establishment  generally 
somebody’s  work  is  reduced  in  consequence,  and  he  suffers  by  the  introduction  of 
that  machinery  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  if  the  rotary  press  will  do  as  much  work  as  ten  hand -presses  somebody 
must  be  thrown  out  of  employment  ? A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Is  that  not  generally  the.  rule  when  labor-saving  machinery  is  introduced  ? 
A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  though  some  may  suffer  the  majority  will  benefit 
by  the  introduction  of  this  labor-saving  machinery  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I am  not 
quite  clear  upon  that  point. 

Q.  Would  you  stop  the  introduction  of  new  labor-saving  machinery?  A.  Mo;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Is  the  world  better  or  worse  by  reason  of  labor-saving  machinery  having 
been  introduced  ? A.  I think  that  men  will  find  occupations  in  other  fields. 

Q.  Ho  you  see  any  difference  between  the  introduction  of  plate-matter  and  other 
labor-saving  machinery  ? A.  I cannot  say  that  I do. 

Q.  You  class  it  with  labor-saving  machinery  generally  ? A.  Undoubtedly  it  is 
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a mode  of  labor-saving  machinery;  it  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  economy. 

\ Suppose  we  were  to  introduce  one  or  two  type-setting'  or  distributing  machines  in  the 
newspaper  office,  would  not  that  he  the  means  of  throwing  a large  number  of  printers 
I out  of  employment?  These  machines  might  give  employment  to  another  class  of 

men. 

Q.  But  you  think  that  the  good  to  the  many  outweighs  the  loss  to  the  few  ? 
A.  I do  not  know;  I cannot  say  I have  thought  very  much  about  it. 

Q.  Do  compositors  on  the  morning  papers  in  St.  John,  earn  as  good  wages  as 
the  average  wages  earned  by  mechanics  working  an  equal  number  of  hours  and 
■ requiring  the  same  skill  and  knowledge?  A.  I certainly  have  always  thought  so 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  scale  of  wages  paid  on  book  work  in  St.  John  ? 
A.  I cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  rate  paid  on  the  morn- 
ing paper  ? A.  I cannot,  and  for  this  reason  ; book  work  with  us  is  always  done 
by  the  men  who  are  employed  by  the  week. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  wages  given  to  mechanics  in  St.  John  are 
h sufficient  to  keep  a man,  himself  and  family  in  comfortable  circumstances  and  guard 
i : against  all  sickness  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  average  wages  that  would  do  that  ? A.  I should  think 
i\  that  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  luxuries  that  a man  was  in  the  habit 
( 1 of  having. 

Q.  Leaving  out  the  luxuries ; supposing  he  was  living  economically,  how  much 
{ | wages  should  a mechanic  have,  or  is  he  entitled  to  have,  in  order  to  support  himself 
! and  family  ? A.  I cannot  say. 

Q.  Then,  how  can  you  say  that  the  average  wages  of  a printer  is  equal  to  the 
It  average  wages  earned  by  a mechanic  in  St.  John  ? A.  I say  that  is  my  impression. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  wages  of  the  mechanics  of  St.  John  would 
equal  $2  a day  for  ten  hours’  work  a day  ? A.  I would  hardy  like  to  say  that. 

Q.  If  they  earn  $2  a day,  working  ten  hours  a day,  how  many  cents  per  hour 
j would  that  amount  to  ? A.  That  would  be  20  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Then,  if  compositors  working  on  the  morning  newspapers  earn  $14.40  a 
i week,  working  twelve  hours  a day,  would  not  that  be  about  20  cents  an  hour  also  ? 
A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  mechanics  in  St.  John  average  $2  a day,  working  ten 
i hours  a day  ? A.  Mo  ; I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  the  publishers  of  the  daily  papers  in  St.  John,  as  a rule,  making  much 
money?  A.  I do  not  think  they  are. 

Q.  If  they  were  compelled  to  give  all  the  fat  matter  to  the  printers  and  not  use 
plate-matter  would  it  be  necessary  for  them  to  reduce  the  amount  of  reading  matter 
published  in  their  papers  ? A.  I certainly  think  it  would. 

Q.  ITow  much  plate-matter  do  you  publish  in  your  papers  every  day?  A.  Some 
days  none  ; it  is  not  used  every  day. 

Q.  How  many  columns  do  you  publish  in  a week?  I do  not  think  there  would 
jbe  over  three  columns  used  in  our  paper  in  a week. 

Q.  How  much  type  could  your  foreman  set  in  his  spare  time  ? A.  I do  not  know. 
Q.  You  said  a little  while  ago  that  you  thought  your  foreman  could  set  in  his 

1; spare  time  ? A.  I said  I thought  he  could. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  the  fact?  A.  I know  he  is  a practical  printer. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  in  that  latter,  like  any  other  one  man,  he  can  do  no  more  than  another  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours’  time  ? A.  Yes ; I think  one  man  would  do  more  than  another. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  a fact  how  many  hours  your  men  work  at  composition  ? 
A.  I do  not  know. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  men,  after  working  hard  all  night  and  having  to  come  1 
back  in  the  afternoons  to  distribute  their  cases,  can  work  hard  the  next  night?  A.  ! 
I do  not  think  they  have  to  work  very  hard  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  kind  of  plays  them  out  for  their  night’s  work  when  ; 
they  have  to  come  back  in  the  day  time  to  distribute  their  cases  ? A.  That  depends  j. 
upon  how  long  they  would  work. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  at  work  till  four  in  the  morning?  A.  I do  not  think  that !; 
the  man  who  is  up  all  night  is  able  to  work  as  rapidly  next  day  as  a man  who  has  ! 
had  his  sleep. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  life  of  a morning  newspaper  hand  ? A.  I do  not.  ■; 


Thos.  D.  Henderson,  Dealer  in  Mantels  and  Grates,  called  and  sworn. 
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By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  Are  you  a manufacturer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  do  you  make  ? A.  Marbleized  mantels. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  that  altogether  ? A.  We  have  done  some  little  in 
wood  mantels. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  slate  ? A.  Yermont. 

Q.  Is  not  slate  to  be  found  in  Canada  equally  as  good  as  the  Yermont  slate?! 
A.  I have  understood  that  it  is  not  so  good  and  is  not  worked  up  as  freely — that) 
is,  that  it  is  flinty. 

Q.  Are  there  any  slate  mines  in  Mew  Brunswick  ? A.  Mone. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  ? A.  I know  there  are  none  in  Mova- 
Scotia  or  Mew  Brunswick. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  mostly  skilled  hands  at  this  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  a large  number  of  them?  A.  Mot  very  large  ; it  would  not 
exceed  eight  of  any  one  kind. 

Q.  What  wages  would  a skilled  mechanic  earn?  A.  Our  work  on  mantels  isj 
piece-work. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  those  that  work  on  them  ? A.  Theyi 
would  average  at  piece-work,  as  long  as  they  were  at  work  steadily,  $12  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  get  pretty  constant  employment  the  whole  year  round  ? A.  Wei 
have  not  closed  down  as  yet,  for  there  has  been  some  portion  of  our  work  going  oil 
all  the  year  round.  Occasionally  slate  may  be  detained  in  getting  here,  for  it  takes 
a good  while  to  come*  and  it  is  very  uncertain  when  it  will  arrive  as  it  sometimes 
gets  sided'  off  on  the  track  and  does  not  come  as  rapidly  as  we  would  like,  so  thas 
occasionally  the  cutters  might  be  out  of  work  for  a very  short  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  unskilled  laborers  ? A.  In  that  department  I may  sa} 
we  have  not  many  men.  There  are  a few  young  men  who  are  coming  along  just  ou 
of  their  time  who  work  in  connection  with  the  cutters.  A certain  number  of  th< 
hands  do  the  polishing  and  finishing  and  they  pay  juvenile  -labor  to  do  a small 
portion  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  these  boys  earn  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  they  work  for  you  directly  ? A.  Mot  directly. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  a considerable  number  of  hands  in  making  grates  ? A.  W| 
make  grates  in  connection  with  our  manufacture  of  stoves.  The  work  of  both  goes 
on  together  in  our  factory. 

Q.  Do  the  men  employed  at  this  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  Most!  I 
by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  moulders  ? A.  They  average  aboil 
$10  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  I do  not  think  they  would  exceej 
nine  hours  a day.  They  are  generally  through  by  five  o’clock. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  mantels,  as  a rule?  A.  All  through  Nova  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick ; we  have  also  a market  for  them  in 
Ottawa  and  Montreal.  We  have  sold  and  are  still  selling  our  grates  in  Montreal 
and  in  Ottawa. 

Q.  Do  you  send  grates  and  stoves  as  well  as  mantels  to  these  markets?  A.  We 
send  grates  and  mantels,  but  we  do  not  send  stoves. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  tiles  as  well  as  stoves — as  well  as  grates  ? A.  No  ; we 
deal  in  tiles,  but  do  not  make  them. 

O.  Where  do  you  get  them?  A.  Some  we  get  from  England  and  some  from  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  your  stove-moulders  on  piece-work  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn  ? A.  They  earn,  on  an  average,  about  $10  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  constant  employment  ? A.  They  are  employed  ten  months 
in  the  year.  In  the  foundry,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  we  generally 
shut  down,  but  the  mantel  shops  we  never  shut  down. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  moulding  is  the  shop  well  ventilated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  summer  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  smoke  when  moulding  ? A.  There  is  no  smoke,  but  there  is 
some  steam  when  the  men  are  pouring  off,  but  that  is  unavoidable.  There  is  plenty 
of  ventilation. 

Q.  Have  you  a mill-room  ? A.  We  have  a mill  outside  of  the  shop ; it  is  just 
out  under  the  angle,  and  it  is  covered. 

Q.  Are  the  stove-moulders  of  St.  John  receiving  as  much  pay  now  as  they  did  a 
few  years  ago  ? A.  I can  only  go  back  three  years,  and  there  has  not  been  much 
change  in  that  time. 

Q.  Are  there  many  stove-moulders  in  St.  John  ? A.  We  are  the  only  stove- 
makers  in  the  city. 

Q.  How  long  does  an  apprentice  serve  with  you?  A.  We  have  only  been  in 
business  three  years,  and  we  have  only  had  one  apprentice  we  took  on  then,  and  we 
are  now  paying  him  $7  a week. 

Q.  Are  you  keeping  him  on  as  a journeyman  ? A.  Yes  ; and  he  will,  probably, 
take  up  piece-work  almost  immediately.  He  was  on  piece-work  last  fall  for  a little 
while,  but  now  he  will  commence  to  work  on  piece-work  altogether. 

Q.  In  taking  on  apprentices  in  the  moulding  business,  at  what  age  would  you 
generally  take  them  ? A.  I do  not  think  we  would  take  one  younger  than  fifteen 
years  of  age. 


G-eo.  F.  Simonson,  Paper  Box  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a manufacturer  of  paper  boxes  and  paper 
bags — principally  boxes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  hands  ? A.  I average  about  fifteen,  I think. 

Q.  Are  they  principally  women?  A.  There  are  two  men  and  two  boys;  the 
rest  of  them  are  girls. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  employed  by  you  ? A.  I do  not 
know — about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  I think. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  are  the  men  employed  at  ? A.  One  man  cuts  the  paper, 
and  one  of  the  boys  works  at  the  same  business  ; the  other  man  is  on  part  of  the  time, 
and  part  of  the  time  he  is  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Do  the  girls  work  by  the  week  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  There  is  one  girl 
working  by  the  week. 

Q.  Are  the  other  girls  working  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  piece-hands  earn  in  the  week  ? A.  Well,  it  all  depends 
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on  how  they  work ; sometimes  they  work  harder  than  others  and  can  realize  more 
m oney. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  they  would  earn  ? A.  They  would  run 
all  the  way  from  $2  to  $6  a week ; the  average,  I think,  would  be  $3.50. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  foi*  this  money?  A.  They  commence  to 
come  in  the  shop  at  7:30  in  the  morning,  and  except  when  we  are  busy  some  of  them 
do  not  come  till  9 ; when  we  are  busy  we  have  them  all  to  come  before  8 — a little 
before. 

Q.  Have  you  any  girls  in  your  establishment  receiving  less  than  $2  a week? 

A.  I do  not  think  there  is  among  the  regular  hands.  There  is  one  girl  that  came  to  11 
me  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  and  she  cannot  earn  $2  a week  ; she  is  just  commencing 
to  learn  to  make  bags.  They  only  earn  less  than  $2  while  they  are  getting  their 
instructions. 

Q.  In  making  boxes  have  you  got  any  presses  to  cut  them  out  and  shape  them  ? ^ 
A.  That  is  not  the  way  we  make  our  boxes. 

Q.  Are  your  boxes  all  pasted  ? A.  They  are  all  pasted  and  glued ; we  do  no 
press  them ; they  are  run  through  the  machine,  cut  and  scored,  and  then  they  are 
folded  and  pasted. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  the  sale  of  your  boxes  ? A.  Our  trade  is  : 
mostly  local ; we  send  them  to  Hova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  all 
through  the  Province. 


Q.  Ho  you  have  much  competition  m the  Province  in  paper  box  making  ? A. 
There  is  not  much  competition,  except  it  comes  from  abroad ; there  are  very  few 
boxes  coming  here,  and  there  is  no  other  paper  box  maker  in  the  city  at  present. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  the  stamping  and  labelling  on  your  boxes  and  bags?  A.  We  get 
that  done  outside,  for  we  have  not  got  a printing  office. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a young  woman  to  become  an  expert  at  paper  bag  or 
box  making  ? A.  We  find  some  that  cannot  learn  the  business  at  all,  and  so  we  tell 
them  to  go  at  something  else.  If  they  are  smart  they  may  earn  more  than  $2  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week.  Some  work  pays  better  than  other,  but  the  cheaper  work 
does  not  pay  so  well.  Some  will  earn  more  than  others  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
There  are  some  girls  that  have  been  with  me  for  years  and  could  not  do  some  work 
that  has  been  done  by  other  girls  that  have  only  been  a short  time  in  the  factory. 

Q.  When  a new  design  of  a box  comes  in  for  the  first  time  to  be  made,  and  you 
get  it  done  on  piece-work,  are  the  young  women  consulted  regarding  the  amount  of' 
wages  they  will  get  from  that  work  ? A.  If  there  is  a new  box  comes  in  to  be  made 
that  we  have  never  made  before  we  generally  let  the  girl  that  is  on  week  work  make 
one,  to  see  what  time  it  will  take  and  what  it  will  cost  to  make  it.  In  other  instances 
we  let  one  of  the  other  girls  go  to  work  at  it,  but  not  very  often. 

Q.  Well,  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  a box,  whether  you  get  it  done  by  piece-work 
or  by  time  ? A.  Ho ; we  make  them  all  by  piece-work.  There  is  only  one  girl 
works  week  work,  and  she  has  as  much  jobbing  as  she  can  attend  to. 

Q.  Ho  you  make  all  classes  of  boxes  for  hardware,  &c.  ? A.  I cannot  say  that 
we  make  all  classes  of  boxes,  for  a good  many  classes  are  covered  by  patents,  but  we 
make  most  everything  that  is  not  covered. 

Q Are  these  boxes  which  are  covered  by  patents  American  or  Canadian  ? 
A.  Some  are  made  in  Canada — may  be  in  Toronto. 

Q.  Is  the  patent  a Canadian  patent  or  an  American  ? A.  I think  Killgore  Bros, 
have  some  patents  on  boxes.  Then  there  are  some  patents  like  those  folding  candy 
boxes,  on  which  there  is  a small  demand,  and  the  machinery  to  make  them  would 
cost  $1,000,  so  that  it  would  not  pay  to  get  it. 

Q.  Are  those  boxes  patented  in  Canada?  A.  I think  they  are  ; but  then  there  H 
are  different  patterns,  for  which,  if  we  had  the  machinery,  we  could  make  a boi 
that  would  answer  the  same  purpose;  but  it  would  not  pay  to  get  it. 
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Miss  Ellen  McLean,  Operative  in  Park’s  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  reeling-room. 

Q.  Are  many  hands  employed  there  ? A.  There  are  about  twenty  hands. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  ladies  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  fair  average  wages  a week  in  that  room  tor  skilled 
■hands  ? A.  About  $6  a week. 

Q.  How  long  must  a person  work  at  that  particular  branch  before  being  expert 
■at  it  ? A.  Well,  about  two  or  three  years. 

' Q.  What  would  they  be  able  to  earn  when  beginning  in  the  reeling-room  ? 
■A.  One  dollar  and  titty  cents. 

Q.  And  then  their  wages  are  advanced  according  as  they  become  more  expert  ?' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  learn  the  business  do  you  work  at  piece-work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Eleven  and  a-half. 

Q.  I)o  you  have  any  time  out  of  that  eleven  and  a-half  hours  for  meals?  A. 
[Three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  the  same  hours  on  Saturday  as  on  other  days  ? A.  Half  a day 
Ion  Saturday. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ages  of  the  youngest  girls  you  have  known  to  work  in 
•that  department  ? A.  Hine  years  old. 

Q.  Have  any  so  young  as  that  been  employed  recently?  A.  Well,  I could  not 
■say ; they  are  not  in  our  room. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  now  employed  in  that  room  ? 
A.  Seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  in  your  department  for  inferior  work?  A.  Ho;  I have 
Ijnever  known  any. 

Q.  Are  any  fines  imposed  for  being  late  in  the  morning  ? A.  Yes  ; there  have 
■been,  but  I never  was. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  fines  to  be  imposed  lately  ? A.  Ho ; not  lately. 

Q.  Is  the  room  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes ; quite  comfortable. 

Q.  Is  there  any  machinery  in  the  room  which  is  dangerous  at  all  ? A.  Well,  no; 
Ijnone. 

Q.  Is  the  room  uncomfortably  warm  in  summer  or  is  it  reasonably  well 
Iwentilated?  A.  It  is  ventilated  just  by  the  windows. 

Q.  They  are  kept  open,  so  as  to  get  a draft  through  ? A.  Yes  ; they  are  lowered 
from  the  top. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  On  every  Saturday. 

Q.  When  does  the  week  for  which  you  are  then  paid  end  ? A.  On  Wednesday 
I bight. 

Q.  Are  you  always  paid  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  always  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  the  hands  in  that  department  frequently  change,  or  do  they  remain  there 
pretty  constantly  ? A.  Some  of  them  change. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Ho  the  young  women  in  your  department  eat  their  lunch  in  the  factory  at 
the  dinner  hour  ? A.  Yes  ; a good  many  of  them. 

Q.  Ho  they  eat  in  the  place  they  have  been  working  in,  or  is  it  eaten  in  a 
separate  room  ? A.  In  the  same  room. 

Q.  Is  the  ventilation  in  the  room  such  that  it  is  close  in  summer  time  ? A.. 

There  is  just  the  windows  opened. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  It  blows  pretty  hot  in  summer  in  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  dnst  arising  in  the  room  ? A.  Ho  ; only  when  sweeping. 

Q.  How  many  stories  high  is  your  room  in  the  factory?  A.  Four  stories  high. 
Q.  Is  there  any  fire-escape  ? A.  Well,  not  out  of  our  room  ; there  is  out  of  the 
other  room. 

Q.  Underneath  ? A.  Ho  ; in  the  room  out  of  ours. 

Q.  Do  the  doors  open  outwards  or  inwards  in  your  room  ? A.  Outwards. 

Q.  Would  the  average  wages,  considering  your  room  all  round,  be  $6  a week  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  ? A.  What  I generally  make  is  $4. 

Q.  Are  there  many  of  the  young  women  making  under  $4  ? A.  Yes ; from 
$3  and  $2  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  any  little  girls  there  that  earn  under  $2  ? A.  Ho  ; not  any. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  of  your  room,  please  ? A.  The  highest  wages  ? 
Q.  Ho  ; the  average  wage  between  the  highest  and  lowest  ? A.  About  $3. 


Miss  * * * , Operative  in  Parks’  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  this  mill  ? A.  Six  years. 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  weaving. 

Q.  How  much  time  would  one  require  to  serve  before  becoming  expert  as  a 
weaver  ? A.  I am  not  a weaver  ; I am  a winder. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  be  necessary  to  serve  at  winding  before  becoming  expert 
at  it  ? A.  Some  are  smarter  than  others;  some  are  supposed  to  be  at  it  two  months; 
others  are  longer. 

Q.  Is  the  work  all  by  the  piece  ? A.  I am  on  week-work. 

Q.  What  do  those  receive  who  work  by  the  week — skilled  hands  ? A.  About  $4. 

Q.  Are  there  any  working  by  the  piece  ? A.  Hot,  in  that  room.  Hot  at  winding. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  there  receiving  $4  a week  ? A.  There  is  no  one  winding 
but  me  now. 


Miss  * * * , Cotton  Mill  Operative,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  weaving  room. 

Q.  How  long  does  one  require  to  serve  before  becoming  expert  at  weaving?  A. 
Three  to  four  weeks. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks  how  many  looms  would  you  have?  A.  One. 
Q.  Before  you  would  be  able  to  manage  two  looms  how  long  would  you  have 
to  work  ? A.  Well,  six,  seven  or  eight  weeks,  if  you  are  pretty  smart,  I expect. 

Q.  What  are  the  greatest  number  of  looms  under  the  charge  of  one  weaver  ? 
A.  Three. 

Q.  What  can  those  weavers  earn  who  manage  three  looms  ? A.  From  $4  to  $6. 
Q.  And  those  who  manage  two  looms  ? A.  Three  dollars,  or  a little  more,  some- 
times. 

Q.  And  those  who  have  only  one  loom?  A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents ; some 
weeks  $2. 

Q.  You  are  paid  wholly  by  the  piece  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  fines  for  defective  work  ? A.  Ho ; I have  never  been  fined. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  of  its  being  frequent,  do  you  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  person  who  inspects  the  cloth  ? A.  Our  boss  looks  over  it. 
Q.  If  there  is  any  defective  work  does  he  always  find  fault  with  it  ? A.  Ho  ; not 
always. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  ventilation  in  summer  in  the  weaving  room  ? A.  Just  the 
windows. 

Q.  Are  those  windows  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  the  wind  can  blow  through 
them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  bad  work  in  weaving  ever  result,  from  the  yarn  being  bad — not  through 
your  own  fault,  but  because  the  thread  is  bad  ? A.  Well,  it  is  much  harder  to  mind  it. 

Q.  Are  weavers  ever  reprimanded  because  the  work  is  bad,  when  the  bad  work 
has  resulted  from  bad  thread  ? A.  The  weavers  are  supposed  to  have  it  pretty 

good. 

Q.  I mean,  does  the  inspector  of  the  work  ever  blame  the  weaver  when  it  is 
not  the  weaver’s  fault  ? A.  Well,  he  thinks  the  weaver  ought  to  look  out  for  it. 

Q.  If  you  have  bad  thread  do  you  ever  report  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  the  thread  is  taken  away  and  good  thread  substituted  ? A.  It  is 
replaced  with  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  employed  in  the  weaving  room  ? A.  I 
think  she  would  be  about  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  you  have  known  to  be  employed 
in  the  weaving  room  ? A.  I do  not  think  I have  ever  seen  one  younger  than  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  particular  age  below  which  a girl  will  not 
be  employed  ? A.  No  ; I have  heard  some  talk  that  they  would  not  be  employed 
under  twelve,  but  I do  not  know. 

Q.  I suppose  a very  young  girl  could  not  do  weaving,  could  she  ? A.  No  ; not 
very  well. 

Q.  Is  your  room  warm  in  winter  ? A.  Yes  ; very  warm. 

Q.  Is  it  to  warm,  for  comfort  ? A.  Bather  warm,  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  steam  in  the  room  to  keep  the  thread  moist,  and  that 
'sometimes  makes  it  too  warm  for  comfort  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  weavers  eat  their  dinner  in  the  weaving  room  ? A.  Yes  ; a 
great  man}^  of  them. 

Q.  Is  there  plenty  of  room  to  sit  down  and  be  comfortable  while  eating  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  a great  advantage  if  you  had  a separate  dinning  room,  or 
[would  you  as  soon  eat  in  your  own  room?  A.  I think  I would  as  soon  eat  in  my 
bwn  room . 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  degree  of  heat  in  your  room  ? A.  No ; I could 
hot  say. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  sometimes  in  the  summer  that  the  ventilation  from  the  windows 
is  not  sufficient?  A.  No;  it  is  very  pleasant  in  summer;  there  is'  a very  good 
breeze  coming  in  there  in  summer. 

* Q.  Do  the  young  ladies  feel  they  would  like  to  sit  down  at  the  weaving  while 
the  looms  are  going?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  allowed  to  sit  down?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  do  sit  down  ? A.  Yes ; they  sit  down  when  the  looms  are  going. 

Q.  There  is  no  objection  from  the  management  to  the  young  women  sitting 
flown  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  young  women  think  they  can  attend  to  their  looms  when  sitting  down 
at  spells  just  as  efficiently  as  if  they  were  on  their  feet  all  the  time?  A.  Well,  some- 
times you  can’t  sit  very  much,  and  some  days  we  can  sit  quite  a while. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q;  Are  the  same  number  of  hours  worked  through  the  whole  mill?  A.  Yes. 

. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  any  night  work?  A.  Not  for  a great  number  of  years. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  required  to  remain  after  the  usual  hour  for  closing  the  mill?' 
A.  No;  not  unless  we  stop  in  the  day  when  we  have  to  make  up  for  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  to  stop  to  make  up  for  time  lost  in  the  day?  A.  I do^ 
not  think  we  ever  stopped  more  than  a quarter  or  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  Ho  you  receive  extra  pay  for  that?  A.  No 


Miss  * * * , Cotton  Mill  Operative,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  winding  room. 

Q.  Are  many  employed  there?  A.  Seven  girls. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  skilled  hands  get  ? A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  any  working  for  less  than  $3.50  ? A.  Two  or  three  of  the  new 
hands  work  for  $2. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  work  before  they  are  considered  skilled  hands  ? A, 
About  a year,  I suppose,  before  they  would  receive  full  pay. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  for  imperfect  work  in  that  department?  A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  room  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  It  is  cold,  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  it  comfortably  warm  in  summer?  A.  It  is  just  about  right  in  summer, 

Q.  Good  ventilation  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  you  have  known  to  work  in  that 
department?  A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Is  it  work  at  which  a very  young  girl  could  not  be  employed  ? A.  No ; they 
can  work  at  it  from  twelve  to  thirteen. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  required  to  work  at  night  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  remain  after  the  ordinary  hour  for 
closing  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Never  have  done  any  extra  work  at  all  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  • — 

Q.  Ho  you  think,  from  the  length  of  hours  you  work,  that  you  are  sufficiently 
remunerated  for  your  labor  ? A.  I do  not  think  the  pay  is  large  enough  for  the 
work . 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  rate  for  good,  respectable  board  in  St.  John  ? A.  About 
$2  a week. 

A.  Can  you  get  good  board  for  that  ? A.  Yes. 


Miss  * * * , Cotton  Mill  Operative,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  winding  room. 

Q.  In  the  same  department  as  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  given  by  that  young  lady  ? A,  Not  quite  all, 
Q.  So  far  as  you  heard  it,  do  you  approve  of  it  all  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  winding?  A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Ho  jmu  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  other  skilled  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  required  to  work  at  night?  A.  Only  when  the  mill  is 
stopped  during  the  day. 

Q.  And  that  does  not  frequently  occur  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  fined  for  imperfect  work  ? A.  No, 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  persons  in  your  room  generally  satisfied  with  the  wages  and  hours  ? 
A.  With  the  hours  they  are  not  satisfied. 

Q.  They  think  the  hours  are  too  long  ? A.  Yes  ; for  the  wages.' 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  When  you  are  checked  for  doing  bad  work  or  not  paying  attention  to  your 
work,  who  does  the  checking — the  foreman  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  do  it  in  a gentlemanly  manner  ? A.  Yes;  he  does. 


Mrs.  * * * , Operative  in  Cotton  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  of  the  mill  are  you  employed?  A.  In  the  reeling  room. 
Q.  How  many  hands  are  employed  there  ? A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Are  they  all  young  ladies?  A.  Ye$. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  have  to  serve  before  becoming  expert  at  reeling  ? 
A.  Some  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  ? A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a good  hand  ? A.  I make  from  $5 
to  $1  myself. 

Q.  The  average  would  be  about  $6  ? A.  Between  $5  and  $6  and  some  a 
' week  is  what  I earn. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  through  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you' work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  other  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  very  hard  work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Can  very  young  girls  work  at  it?  A.  Yes;  they  can. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  you  have  known  to  be  employed 
in  that  room  ? A.  The  youngest  that  I can  remember  has  been  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  Are  there  any  so  young  as  that  now  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  is  your  room  for  comfort  ? A.  It  is  very  comfortable. 

Q.  In  winter  and  in  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  ventilated  in  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  very  crowded  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  room  ? A.  Seven  years. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  before  you  were  able  to  make  $6  a week  ? A.  I 
think  I was  there  about  two  years. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  you  make  more  or  less  than  the  fair  average  of  those  in  that 
room?  A.  Well,  I think  I make  more. 

Q.  The  majority  earn  less  than  you  do  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  the  wages  increased  or  decreased  since  you  went  to  work  there  ? 
A.  Well,  they  have  increased. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  in  your  room  ? A.  Ho ; none. 

Q.  There  is  machinery  there,  of  course  ? A.  Yes. 


Miss  * * * , Operative  in  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  twisting  ruom. 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  are  employed  there  ? A.  About  thirty. 

Q.  All  young  ladies  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  working  there  ? A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Are  very  young  ladies  able  to  work  at  this  employment  ? A.  Ho;  not  very 

jpoung. 
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A. 

A. 


Ho. 

About  eight 


Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  mere  children  working  there  ? 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  that  department  ? 
years. 

Q.  Ho  you- work  by  the  week  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  wages  do  good,  skilled  hands  receive  ? A.  Four  dollars. 

Q.  Ho  all  the  skilled  hands  receive  the  same  rate  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  begin  at — the  wages  ? A.  About  $1  and  $1.50. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  be  before  you  would  be  able  to  earn  full  wages  ? 
About  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  at  all  dangerous  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  the  room  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes. 


A. 


Miss  * * * , Cotton  Mill  Operative,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  the  reeling  room. 

Q.  Hid  you  hear  the  testimony  given  by ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  substantiate  that  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  think  that,, substantially,  she  told  the  whole  story?  A.  Yes. 


Miss  * * * , Cotton  Mill  Operative,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  In  what  department  are  you  ? A.  In  the  spinning  room. 

Q.  Are  many  hands  employed  in  the  spinning  room?  A.  Yes;  about  forty- 1 
five  or  fifty. 

Q.  Are  they  all  young  ladies  ? A.  Ho  ; some  boys. 

Q.  How  long  would  a person  have  to  work  before  becoming  thoroughly  skilled?  f 
at  the  spinning  ? A.  Two  years  or  three ; it  would  depend  upon  the  person. 

Q.  What  do  they  receive  when  they  begin  the  work  ? A.  About  $2. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  Altogether?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  skilled  hands  receive  ? A.  Four  dollars. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  ladies?  A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  altogether  mule  spinning  ? A.  Trestle  spinning. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  at  all  dangerous  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  any  accident  to  happen?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  the  room  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  Is  steam  used  in  the  spinning  room  to  keep  the  air  moist?  A.  In  white]* 
time,  but  not  in  summer. 

Q.  You  have  good  ventilation  in  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngestgirl  you  have  known  to  work  in  the  spinning 
room  ? A.  Thirteen  or  fourteen. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  any  mere  children  to  work  there  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  young  girls  ever  punished  in  any  way  ? A.  Hot  that  I know  o:j 
Q.  Are  any  fines  imposed  in  your  room  ? A.  I have  never  been  fined. 

Q.  Have  you  known  others  to  be  fined  ? A.  Ho.  | 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  required  to  work  at  night  ? A.  If  we  stop  during  thl 
day  we  stop  at  night  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  You  do  not  get  extra  for  that  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  reprimanded  for  turning  out  bad  yarn  ? A.  I have  never  beer 
Q.  Have  you  known  others  to  be  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  known  yarn  to  be  returned  because  it  was  imperfect  ? A.  Yes.  | 

Q.  What  does  the  foreman  say  when  that  occurs  ? A.  He  tells  us  to  be  carefu 


Q.  Does  he  do  so  with  unnecessary  severity,  do  you  think  ? A.  No ; he  never 

has  to  me. 

Q.  He  does  not  use  bad  language,  scold  violently,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Simply  cautions  whoever  it  is  to  be  careful  and  do  better  work?  A.  That  is, 
so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  The  foreman  is  courteous  and  reasonable  with  the  employes,  is  he  ? A.  With 
me  he  is ; I do  not  know  of  the  others. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  hands  in  your  room  eat  their  lunch  in  the  room  they  work  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  stopped  at  the  time  that  lunch  is  being  eaten  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  dust  in  the  room  during  spinning  time  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  ventilation  sufficient  when  the  windows  are  open  in  the 
summer  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  young  woman  been  discharged  for  imperfect  work  ? A.  Not  that  I 
know  of 


Miss  * * * , Cotton  Mill  Operative,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  department  do  you  work  in  ? A.  Weaving  room. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  the  young  lady  who  works  in  the  weaving 
room  ? A.  Yes 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  that,  substantially  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  No. 


Miss  * * * , Paper  Bag  Maker,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  the  paper  bag  making  ? A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  Are  many  young  ladies  employed  there  ? A.  About  ten. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  very  young  girls  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  very  young  boys  employed  there  ? A.  No  boys  employed  in 
'the  work-room  at  all. 

Q.  Are  any  men  employed  there  ? A.  No ; not  upstairs. 

Q.  How  long  are  you  required  to  serve  before  you  become  expert  at  this 
business  ? A.  About  a month,  I think — according  to  how  smart  you  are. 

Q.  What  can  a young  lady  earn  when  she  begins  to  work  first  ? A.  From  $1.50. 

Q.  Take  one  like  yourself,  who  has  been  working  several  years — how  much  could 
•they  earn  now  ? A.  From  $2.50  to  $3 — we  work  on  piece-work. 

Q.  Are  you  not  able  to  make  more  than  $2.50  or  $3  a week  ? A.  No  ; there  are 
|some  who  make  more  than  that — $4.50  to  $5. 

Q.  Would  $2.50  and  $3  be  the  average  earnings,  do  you  think  ? A.  From  $2.50 


Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  We  have  no  regular  hours;  we 
jean  go  just  whenever  we  like.  In  summer  we  generally  go  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  winter  it  is  later. 

Q.  What  hour  do  you  leave  work  in  the  evening  ? A.  Six  o’clock. 

Q.  Do  you  take  an  hour  at  noon  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  work  about  as  hard  as  you  please,  or  are  you  generally  pushed  to 
ivvork  as  hard  as  you  can  ? A.  We  work  as  hard  as  we  can,  except  when  orders 
pome  in. 
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Q.  And  then  you  are  pushed  ? A.  It  is  just  as  we  like  about  that ; they  don’t 
push  us. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  much  time  do  - you  lose,  do  you  think  ? A.  Last  year  we  had  work  all 
the  year,  except  for  about  three  weeks,  but  this  winter  we  have  not  been  to  work  at 
all,  till  last  week,  since  the  new  year  began. . 

Q.  Do  the  young  ladies  working  there  Jive  with  their  parents  or  depend  upon 
their  work  for  their  living  ? A.  They  all  live  with  their  parents. 

Q.  Is  the  room  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Warm  in  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well  ventilated  in  summer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Every  week. 

Q.  In  full?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  on  Saturday  ? A.  Ho  ; on  Monday. 

Q.  For  the  previous  week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  work  very  hard  ? A.  Ho  ; it  is  not  very  hard. 

Q.  Is  it  all  hand-work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  machinery  employed  ? A.  Ho  machinery  employed  at  all,  only  in  the 
cutting. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  paper  boxes  made  in  the  same  establishment  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  All  bags  ? A.  All  bags. 

Q.  The  largest  wages  that  are  made — $5 — is  that  on  a special  kind  of  work  ? 
A.  Well,  of  course,  according  to  the  work  we  get  paid. 

Q.  Take  from  $2  a week  up  to  $5 — what  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a 
young  lady  ? A.  Three  dollars  would  be  the  average. 

Q.  Are  any  fines  imposed  ? A.  Ho. 


Miss  * * * 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Paper  Bag  Maker,  called  and  sworn. 


Q.  You  are  at  the  same  work  as  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  given  by  her  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  correct,  so  far  as  you  know  ? A,  It  is  about  correct,  so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a fair  average  of  the  earnings  of  young  ladies  would  be  $3  a 
week — that  is,  taking  one  week  with  another  ? A.  Yes  ; about  $3. 

Q.  Some  earn  more — some  less  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  the  young  ladies  in  the  bag  factory  consider  they  receive  enough  fori 
their  labor  ? A.  They  are  all  content;  they  all  have  good  homes. 

Q.  Supposing  a young  lady  had  to  pay  her  board  out  of  that,  would  she  able  tol 
dress  herself  comfortably?  A.  Ho;  she  would  not;  they  have  all  good  homes  to  j 
live  in  and  the  same  girls  have  been  there  for  years. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  $3  would  leave  the  young  ladies,  if  they  had  no  homes, 
at  times  in  straitened  circumstances  ? 
of  her  own. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Then  she  would  not  engage  herself  unless  she  had  her  own  home  ? 
they  never  do. 


A.  Ho, 


A.  Yes ; she  would,  unless  she  had  a home 
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Miss  * * * , Paper  Bag  Maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Bid  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  yon  employed  at  the  same  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Be  you  approve  of  her  testimony  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  Ho  ; nothing. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  believe  in  that  portion  of  the  testimony,  that  if  a young  lady  had  to 
I fey  her  board  she  would  be  at  times  in  straitened  circumstances?  A.  Yes;  she 
o could  not  pay  her  board  very  well. 

Q.  Boes  the  employer  ask  the  young  women  whether  they  are  living  on  their 
labor  or  living  with  their  parents  ? A.  He  knows. 

Q.  Boes  he  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  live  with  their  parents  or  pay 
■ their  board  ? A.  Well,  I do  not  know,  but  he  always  knows. 

Q.  Boes  he  make  it  a special  point  to  inquire  ? A.  There  never  was  any  one 
■there  that  he  did  not. 


St.  John,  27th  March,  1888. 

Bobt.  W.  Leetch,  Paper  Bag  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a manufacturer  of  paper  hags  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? A.  Brown  & Leetch 

Q.  Bo  you  make  anything  else  besides  paper  bags  ? A.  Shipping  tags. 

Q.  What  classes  of  hands  do  you  employ  in  these  industries — men  or  women,  or 
both?  A.  Women,  chiefly,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  bags. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  the  women  work  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
bags?  A.  They  come  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  about  six. 

Q.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  how  much  those  who  have  become  pretty  skilled  at 
the  work  can  earn  ? A.  $4.50  to  $5  a week. 

Q.  How  much  would  they  earn  when  they  begin  work?  A.  From  $1.25  to  $2, 
or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Bo  they  work  by  the  piece  when  they  first  begin?  A.  They  work  piece- 
work altogether. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  women  who  are  working  on  paper  bags  make  more  that  $5 
a week?  A.  There  is  only  one  that  comes  up  to  it  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  skilled  hands  who  have  been  working  with  you  for  a 
Considerable  number  of  years  that  make  less  than  $3  a week  ? A.  That  may  be  so, 
|but  if  so  it  is  because  they  do  not  work  steady  enough.  I should  imagine  that  one 
had  just  as  good  a chance  to  make  $4.50  or  $5  as  the  other. 

Q.  Cannot  some  hands  work  faster  than  others  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a large,  comfortable  room  for  the  hands  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes ; pretty 
Comfortable.  We  keep  all  the  fire  the  hands  require;  it  is  right  over  the  shop. 

Q.  L the  room  well  ventilated  in  summer  ? A.  There  are  windows  in  it. 

Q.  On  both  sides  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  ever  required  to  work  after  dark?  A.  In  the  busy  season  they 
are,  but  we  do  not  compel  them;  we  only  ask  them  to  come,  and  they  can  do  as  they 
please. 

Q.  If  you  asked  one  of  these  young  ladies  to  come  back  at  night,  and  she  declined 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ? A.  There  would  be  no  consequence ; we  do 
not  compel  them  to  come,  and  there  is  no  single  one  that  comes  back  alone  at  night. 

Q.  When  they  work  at  night  do  you  give  them  an  extra  rate  of  pay?  A.  We 
give  them  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day  time ; we  do  not  compel  them  in  any  way  to 
come.  We  generally,  when  we  are  very  busy,  tell  them  that  we  wish  them  to  come 
back,  but  we  have  no  compulsory  way  of  bringing  them  back. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  you  now  employ?  A.  I should 


imagine  somewhere  about  eighteen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  employed  any  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  ? A.  I do 
not  think  we  have;  I never  remember  of  it  being  done. 

Q.  What  classes  of  hands  do  you  employ  on  the  tags — girls?  A.  We  would 
employ  one  of  the  girls  on  the  machine,  which  is  run  by  steam  power. 

Q.  Do  you  do  the  printing  on  the  bags  you  make  ? A.  We  have  a printer 
outside  who  does  that  by  contract. 

Q.  You  do  not  control  that  ? A.  He  does  that  for  us. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  bags  chiefly  ? A.  All  over  Hew  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  everywhere  around  the  lower 
Provinces. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  tags  ? A.  In  just  about  the  same  field. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  competition  in  either  of  these  lines  from  western 
Canada,  Quebec  or  Ontario  ? A.  Quite  a sharp  competition  ; that  is  our  chief 
competition. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  competition  from  abroad — any  foreign  country  ? 
A.  Ho  ; Upper  Canada  is  our  chief  competitor. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  any  of  your  goods  in  foreign  countries  ? A.  We  have  never 
tried  ; I do  not  imagine  that  we  could. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  stock  for  your  bags  T A.  Chiefly  from  the  Montreal 
mills. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  stock  for  the  tags  ? A.  In  Montreal  now. 

Q.  Do  you  get  as  good  and  as  cheap  stock  in  Montreal  as  you  could  import 
from  any  foreign  country  ? A.  We  find  it  to  be  cheaper. 

Q.  And  is  it  as  good  ? A.  Just  as  good. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  averages  of  wages  paid  all  over  your  factory  ? A.  Six 
dollars  a week  is  the  highest  we  have  ever  paid  yet. 

Q.  To  how  many  in  your  establishment  do  you  pay  $6  ? A.  The  young  man 
there  gets  that  amount ; he  is  paid  a weekly  salary. 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  in  your  employ  ? A.  We  keep  about  ten  at 
present. 


Q.  Would  $3  or  $3.50  be  the  average  wages  all  round  your  factory?  A.  1 1 
should  imagine  so. 

Q.  Do  you  shut  down  work  at  any  time  of  the  year  entirely  ? A.  We  shutlj 
down  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  first  of  the  year  ; this  year  we  were  shut  down  a j 
little  longer,  because  the  mill  where  we  got  our  paper  for  the  bags  was  out  of  the  I J 
sizes  we  wanted.  They  could  not  give  us  the  paper,  on  account  of  the  mill  being  j'tj 
shut  down  from  scarcity  of  water.  That  kept  us  back,  or  we  would  have  had  the  ; | 
hands  to  work  earlier. 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  in  your  factory  that  would  be  called  dangerous  ?jd 
A.  I do  not  think  so.  We  have  a kind  of  cutting  machine  that  is  worked  by  hand,]  * 
but  there  is  nothing  dangerous  about  it. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  machines  in  your  establishment  patented  ? A.  I presume! 
that  the  cutter  and  this  machine  are  patented. 

Are  they  Canadian  or  American?  A.  Our  machinery  is  American.  We  are  | 
about  going  into  the  making  of  paper  boxes,  and  we  have  purchased  all  the  machinery.] 
It  is  all  American  machinery  of  the  latest  invention. 


F.  McClennan,  Conductor,  Hew  Brunswick  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a railway  conductor  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  railway  ? A.  Hew  Brunswick 

Q.  Freight  or  passengers  ? A.  Conductor  of  passenger  train. 

Q.  Is  your  day’s  work  regulated  by  the  hours  you  work  or  by  the  runs  you  make  r 
A.  By  the  hours  I work. 
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Q.  How  many  hours,  as  a rule,  constitute  a day’s  work  for  conductors  on  the 
Hew  Brunswick  Railway  ? A.  Some  days  I work  eight  hours  and  other  days  I work 

four. 

Q.  Ho  you  receive  the  same  pay  for  the  eight  hours  as  for  the  four  ? A.  The 
same  pay. 

Q.  If  you  work  longer  than  eight  hours  do  you  receive  any  extra  pay?  A. 
Sometimes  I do. 

Q.  In  case  of  detention  from  any  cause  you  receive  extra  pay  for  the  detention  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  given  to  passenger  conductors  on  the  Hew  Bruns- 
wick Railway  ? A.  Passenger  conductors  get  $60  a month, 

Q.  Ho  the  conductors  earn  just  $60  a month,  or  more  or  less  ? A.  Sixty  dollars 
would  be  a fair  average ; sometimes  they  get  a little  more  if  they  make  extra 
time.  • 

Q.  If  you  lose  time  you  lose  your  pay  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  sufficient  rest  after  coming  from  an  extra  long  run  before 
you  are  required  to  go  out  again  ? A.  I am. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  take  American  money  in  pay  for  tickets  on  your  road  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Ho  they  take  it  all  over  the  road  ? A.  They  do. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  At  par  ? A.  At  par. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  know  the  reason  why  they  will  not  take  Canadian  money  on  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  in  Boston,  for  the  pay  of  tickets  ? A.  I cannot  say. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  as  conductor  on  freight  trains  ? A.  I have  had 
experience  on  freight  trains ; I was  brakesman  on  a freight  train  for  three  years 
and  ran  as  conductor  about  one  year. 

Q.  What  form  of  coupling  is  used  on  the  freight  cars  on  the  Hew  Brunswick 
Railway  ? A.  We  couple  with  the  common  link  and  pin. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  any  form  of  coupling  that  would  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
link  and  pin  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  for  freight  trains. 

Q.  Has  any  other  coupling,  within  your  knowledge,  been  tried  for  freight  cars  ? 
A.  There  has  been  a patent  coupling  tried.  It  was  invented  by  a man  named 
Richards  ; he  got  a patent  for  a coupler,  but  it  did  not  work  satisfactorily. 

Q.  In  what  respects  was  it  a failure  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  I can  say,  for  I did 
not  have  much  to  do  with  it ; in  fact,  I did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Are  accidents  frequent  in  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars  on  the  Hew  Brunswick 
Railway  ? A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Are  any  extra  pains  taken  different  from  that  on  other  roads  in  doing  this 
work  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I know  the  men  who  do  the  work  are  careful,  and  very 
Tew  accidents  take  place. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  the  running-boards  on  freight  cars  on  your  road  ? A. 
I should  think  them  to  be  about  18  inches  to  2 feet. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  sufficient  to  guard  against  accident?  A.  I think  so,  for  I 
have  seldom  known  of  a man  falling  over  the  side  of  a car  when  it  was  in  motion. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a guard-rail  along  the 
edge  of  the  car,  so  that  if  a man  were  to  fall  he  would  be  caught  on  this  rail  ? A.  If 
there  was  one  there  it  would  be  used  but  very  little,  for  we  hardly  ever  hear  of  a 
man  falling  down  towards  the  side  of  the  car;  I have  never  known  of  such  a case. 

Q.  Ho  you  use  bell-ropes  on  your  road  on  freight  trains  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  the  bell-ropes  give  good  satisfaction  and  do  good  work  ? A.  I 
think  they  do. 


Q.  Have  you  ever,  in  your  knowledge,  known  of  a bell-rope  to  fail  to  give 
warning  to  the  engineer?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  men  being  tripped  by  the  bell-rope  when  running  along  the 
top  of  cars  ? A.  I never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Do  the  running  boards  project  beyond  the  end  of  the  car?  A.  Hot  on  our 
road ; I have  seen  cars  where  they  did  project. 

Q.  What  kind  of  deadwoods  are  used  on  freight  cars  on  your  road  ? A.  What 
size  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  In  what  place  are  they  put,  in  the  first  place  ? A.  They  are  placed  right 
over  the  draw-bar. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  that  accidents  are  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  deadwoods 
are  placed  over  the  draw-bars,  by  men  getting  their  hands  caught,  than  if  it  were 
placed  otherwise  ? A.  I do  not  think  so  ; I do  not  know  why  that  should  take  place. 

Q.  Haye  you  ever  known  men  to  get  injured  when  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars  ? 
A.  I have  never  seen  a man  getting  injured  by  coupling  or  uncoupling  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  air-brake  could  be  satisfactorily  applied  to  freight 
trains.  A.  I think  it  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  serious  objection  to  its  application  to  freight 
cars,  except  the  expense?  A.  Ho  ; I don’t  think  there  is. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  insurance  scheme  or  benevolent  fund  in  connection  with  the 
company  that  the  employes  of  your  road  are  compelled  to  join  ? A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  When  a man  is  discharged  from  your  road  must  he  get  a recommendation 
from  the  company  that  discharges  him  before  he  is  employed  in  any  other  company  ? 
A.  Sometimes  they  do  get  these  recommendations,  but  I do  not  know  that  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  get  them. 

Q.  Will  your  company  employ  a man  who  has  been  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
another  company  without  a recommendation  ? A.  I could  not  say ; the  superinten- 
dent is  here,  and  he  might  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  railway  companies 
of  Canada  as  to  the  discharging  and  employing  of  employes  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  also,  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  railway  com- 
panies as  to  the  employment  of  hands  discharged  from  other  roads  ? A.  I do  not 
know  of  any. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  If  men  are  injured  on  your  road  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  does  their 
pay  go  on  ? A.* (Generally  it  does. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin: — 

Q.  How  many  miles  do  you  run  before  you  make  a change  ? A.  Hinety  miles 

Q.  That  is  considered  the  terminus  of  the  division  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  any  other  railway  than  the  Hew  Brunswick 
Railway  ? A.  I never  worked  on  any  other  road. 


Melbourne  Burgess,  Conductor,  Hew  Brunswick  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  position  ? A.  I am  a conductor. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  In  what  railway?  A.  Hew  Brunswick  Railway. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  Testimony  given  by  the  last  witness?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  approve  of  it,  substantially?  A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  I do  not  think  I have. 

Q.  Are  you  a freight  or  passenger  conductor  ? A.  Passenger. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  all  the  statements  of  the  former  witness  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organization  in  connection  with  the  employes  of  the  railroad  ? 
A.  Hot  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  but  I belong  to  the  order  of  Railway 
Conductors. 


Thomas,  McKenna,  Engineer,  Hew  Brunswick  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a loconfotive  engineer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Passenger  or  freight?  A.  Passenger. 

Q.  How  many  miles  constitute  your  day’s  run?  A.  Hinety  miles  constitutes  a 
day’s  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  pay  given  to  locomotive  engineers  on  passenger  trains  on 
your  road  ? A.  Sixty-five  dollars  a month. 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  the  engineers  make  exactly  that  sum,  or  more  or  less?  A.  Some 
get  more  ; some  get  less.  We  get  paid  for  what  over-time  we  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  passenger  engineer  would  make  less  that 
$65  a month,  take  the  whole  year  through  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I think  that  would 
be  about  the  average. 

Q.  Do  the  engineers  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  the  locomotives  ready  for 
service  ? A.  They  have  all  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  have  to  see  to  the  firing-up?  A.  We  have  not  to  do  that;  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  be  there  in  time  to  oil  and  get  the  other  materials  ready. 

Q.  How  many  hours  would  make  your  day,  suppose  you  made  your  regular  run 
of  90  miles  ? A.  From  six  to  seven  hours. 

Q.  If  you  do  any  extra  work  over  that  90  miles  do  you  get  paid  for  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  are  detained  and  kept  a long  while  on  the  road  do  you  get  sufficient 
rest  before  you  are  required  to  go  out  again  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  number  of  hours  that  you  have  been  continuously 
employed,  owing  to  any  cause  whatever  ? A.  I have  been  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours 
on  the  road  at  one  time  ; that  was  in  a case  of  emergency,  and  I could  not  get 
relief. 

Q.  Was  it  in  storm  or  accident  ? A.  Storm.  As  a general  rule,  we  are  not 
asked  to  run  over-time. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  If  an  engineer  died  suddenly  who  would  take  his  position  ? A.  The  fireman 
takes  the  place  of  an  engineer,  generally. 

Q.  Does  he  stay  in  the  same  room  with  the  engineer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  always  two  in  that  room  ? A.  Yes  ; always  two  in  the  cab. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  all  the  engineers  on  your  road  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  ? A.  All  but  one,  I think. 

Q.  Has  the  company  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  men  belonging  to 
that  society  ? A.  Ho! 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Has  the  brotherhood  any  objection  to  the  engineer  that  does  not  belong  to 
them  working  on  the  road  ? A.  Ho ; I never  heard  of  any  objection. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use  for  your  engines  ? A.  We  use  Spring  Hill. 

Q.  Is  it  the  best  kind  of  fuel  to  use  for  that  purpose  ? A.  The  company  consider 
it  to  be  the  best. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  Sunday  work  on  your  road  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have  a little  Sunday 
work  on  the  passenger  train  ; we  have  to  take  a passenger  train  out  every  alternate 
month  on  Sunday. 

Q.  Is  it  the  regular  train  out?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  Sunday  work  you  have  to  do  ? A.  Yes ; unless  in  case  of 
an  emergency. 


A. 


By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  explosion  of  a locomotive  engine  on  your  road  lately  ? 
I know  there  was  one  exploded  lately. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  explosion  ? A.  Ho. 
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By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Was  it  an  old  engine  ? A.  Ho;  the  engine  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  engine  exploded,  or  what  was  the  cause  of  the  | 
explosion  ? A.  I was  not  there. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  have  a certificate  as  an  engineer  before  being  engaged  on 
the  road  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  There  is  no  examination  of  engineers  on  the  road  ? A.  Ho. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Before  employing  an  engineer,  would  the  superintendent  satisfy  himself  as 
to  his  qualifications  before  giving  him  a locomotive  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  the  sight  of  engineers  examined  in  regard  to  color  on  your  road  ? 
A.  Ho. 


Egbert  Bartlett,  Engineer,  Hew  Brunswick  Eailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a locomotive  engineer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  road  ? A.  Hew  Brunswick  Eailway. 

Q.  Passenger  or  freight  ? A.  Passenger. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  approve,  substantially,  of  what  he  said  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  about  this  explosion  of  the 
locomotive  on  your  road  lately?  A.  I was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statements  made  by  the  last  witness  ? A.  I 
have  not. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Did  you  see  an  account  in  the  paper  of  an  engine  that  went  through  a bridge 
near  Montreal  ? A.  I did  not  see  the  account. 

Q.  Have  you  always  two  men  when  you  are  driving  an  engine?  A.  Always. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  of  the  road  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  it  got  to  be  followed  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  on  every  line  that  you  know  of  ? A.  It  is,  as  far  as  I know. 
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James  C.  Johnston,  Baggage-master,  New  Brunswick  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am,  at  present,  engaged  as  baggage-master 
on  the  New  Brunswick  Bailway. 

Q.  Do  the  baggage-masters  on  the  road  have  to  work  as  many  hours  as  the 
conductors  ? A.  A trifle  longer,  if  anything  ; they  are  supposed  to  be  there  earlier 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  To  receive  the  baggage  ? A.  Yes  ; and  to  see  that  the  train  is  ready. 

Q.  And  possibly  to  wait  until  after  the  train  is  in  order,  to  see  the  baggage  in 
the  baggage-room  ? A.  We  have  to  handle  all  the  baggage  at  the  terminus,  but  it 
only  takes  a very  little  time  after  we  arrive  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  usually  given  to  baggage-masters  ? A.  We  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $36  a month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  on  your  road  in  case  of  the  baggage  going  astray 
or  mistakes  in  handling  it?  A.  I have  never  been  called  upon  to  pay  a fine  ; I have 
never  heard  of  such  a thing. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  it  personally?  A.  No.  . 

Q.  When  mistakes  have  been  made  have  you  known  a baggage-master  to  be 
reprimanded  or  suspended?  A.  I have  known  a baggage-master  to  be  reprimanded, 
but  not  suspended. 

Q.  Are  the  baggage-masters  ever  injured  by  reason  of  the  baggage  being  thrown 
about  ? A.  I have  never  known  of  it  in  my  experience. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  lots  of  baggage  being  broken  up  in  travelling  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  a complaint  of  that  kind  made  ? A.  I have  handled  lots  of 
broken  baggage. 

Q.  Don’t  you  think  you  have  done  your  share  in  smashing  it  ? A.  I think 
possibly  I have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  could  suggest  whereby  less  baggage  would  be 
smashed  ? A.  I think  that  the  trunk-makers  might  put  better  material  in  the 
trunks.  Some  trunks  are  made  of  very  light  material,  and  they  are  over-loaded,  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Canadian  or  the  American 
“ Saratoga  ” trunk  is  the  easiest  to  break  ? A.  I could  not. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  It  the  platform  were  raised  a little  higher  towards  the  cars  do  you  not  think 
that  less  trunks  would  he  smashed  in  getting  them  out  of  the  cars  ? A.  We  use 
boards  to  slide  the  baggage  down  to  the  station ; at  some  way-stations  they  do  not 
have  them. 

Q.  Does  the  company  pay  when  a trunk  is  damaged  through  carelessness  ? 
A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  wait  to  be  sued  ? A.  I could  not  say. 


H.  D.  McLeod,  Divisional  Superintendent,  New  Brunswick  Bailway,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  superintendent  of  the  New  Brunswick  Bailway  ? A.  I am  divisional 
superintendent  of  one  of  its  divisions. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  given  by  the  employes  of  your  road  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  their  statements  correct?  A.  They  are  correct,  but 
they  are  a little  astray  with  regard  to  the  runs  they  make.  They  would  lead  you  to 
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%e  belief  that  they  made  a run  of  90  miles  a day  by  the  week.  The  line  is  90 
miles  long  on  this  division,  but  they  make  four  double  trips  a week — a day  and  a 
night — so  they  really  make  *720  miles  a week  instead  of  540. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  wages  at  the  rate  mentioned  by  them  ? A.  Yes ; these  i 
passenger  men  do. 

Q.  What  does  a lair  conductor  on  your  road  receive?  A.  We  pay  him  $2  a day 
for  his  regular  run. 

Q.  And  how  many  miles  is  his  regular  run  ? A.  90  to  116  miles  per  day. 

Q.  Do  those  who  run  the  longer  distance  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  those 
who  run  the  shorter  ? A.  They  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  by  the  run. 

Q.  Do  you  change  them  about,  so  as  to  equalize  the  work  among  .them  ? A.  The 
length  of  our  road  makes  the  shorter  run  necessary,  sometimes.  These  conductor  men 
have  the  short  run,  but  if  our  road  was  30  miles  longer  they  would  have  to  run  at  1 
the  same  rate  that  they  do  90 ; the  freight  men  are  shifted  around,  but  it  is  not 
specialy  for  the  sake  of  equalizing  their  work,  but  it  is  for  the  general  service. 

Q.  What  wages  does  an  engineer  in  a freight  train  on  your  road  receive  ? A. 
The  mechanical  superintendent  fixes  their  wages  ; it  is  at  so  much  per  month.  I am 
not  positive  as  to  the  wag*es  he  receives,  as  the  money  does  not  pass  through  my  hands. 

Q,  Are  you  able  to  tell  what  a brakesman  on  your  freight  train  receives  ? A. 
The  brakesmen  have  a uniform  rate  of  $36  a month  for  a regular  train.  If  he  starts 
out  in  the  morning  and  does  not  get  home  till  next  week  there  is  nothing  extra 
allowed  for  it,  but  if  he  comes  in  at  night  and  is  sent  out  again  there  are  circum- 
stances under  which  he  might  be  allowed  more  pay. 

Q.  What  do  the  firemen  on  passenger  trains  receive  ? A.  I do  not  know  what 
their  wages  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  receive  on  freight  trains  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  laborers,  track-men  and  other  unskilled  hands?  A.  We 
pay  $1.10  to  common  laborers — that  is,  per  day. 

Q.  Do  you  get  all  the  hands  you  require  at  those  wages  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  any  advantages  in  the  way  of  fuel,  &c.  ? A.  They  get  a 
little,  but  it  is  not  given  as  part  of  their  remuneration. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  laboring  men  on  your  road  to  whom  you  pay  less  than 
$1.10  a day  ? A.  We  have  a few  station-men  that  get  $25  a month. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  those  employes  of  yours  to  come  here  and  give  evidence  before 
this  Commission?  A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  outline  any  of  their  evidence  ? A.  Nothing  further  than  when  they 
asked  me  what  they  were  coming  down  for,  I said,  “Probably  the  Commission  will  ask 
you  what  wages  you  receive,  and  you  can  tell  them  that  you  get  a good  deal  of 
extra  pay.” 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  to  say  anything  that  is  not  correct?  A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  you  believe  that  any  of  them  would  have  done  so  if  you  told  them  so  ? 

A.  I do  not  think  it ; I would  not  ask  them  to  do  it.  The  extra  pay  was  a little 
bone  of  contention  among  the  men. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  exploding  of  an  engine  on  your  road  lately  ? 
A.  I know  there  was  an  explosion  a few  days  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion  ? A.  I examined  the  engine  to  see, 
and  from  my  limited  knowledge  I should  say  it  was  a defect  in  the  plate  that  caused 
the  accident. 

Q.  Are  you  a practical  mechanic  ? A.  I am  not. 

Q.  Was  it  an  old  engine?  A.  No  ; it  was  delivered  to  us  in  1882. 

Q.  Had  the  engine  been  repaired  at  any  time  ? A.  She  had  gone  through  the 
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shop  and  was  considered  to  be  the  best  locomotive  on  the  road.  She  was  an  English- 
built  locomotive,  and  her  builder  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

Q.  Did  the  explosion  kill  any  people  ? A.  It  killed  no  one. 

Q.  Did  it  hart  any  person  ? A.  It  injured  three  men  in  the  cab  slightly  around 
the  head. 

Q.  Does  the  company  pay  those  men  while  off  the  road  ? A.  Those  men  have 
not  yet  returned  to  work  and  the  pay-roll  has  not  been  made  up.  It  is  not  in  my 
department,  but  I think  their  time  will  be  allowed  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  at  work. 

Q.  Does  the  company  pay  the  medical  attendance  ? A.  The  doctor’s  bill  will  be 
so  slight  that  the  company  can  afford  to  be  generous. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  the  brakesmen  in  regard  to  the  running- 
■boards  and  bell-ropes  on  the  train?  A.  I have  not. 

By  the  Chairman:- — 

Q.  Do  a great  many  freight  cars  of  other  lines  run  over  your  road  ? A.  Yes  ; 
we  have  connections  from  all  points. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  make  the  iron  was  in  the  boiler  that  exploded  ? A.  I do 
mot;  she  was  an  English  locomotive  and  was  built  at  Manchester,  England  ; she  was 
built  and  tried  at  the  Atlas  works. 

Q„  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Eastern  Bailway  refuses  to  take  Canadian  money 
in  payment  for  a ticket  from  Boston?  A.  I do  not  know  what  is  the  reason;  I do 
inot  know  why  they  refuse  Canadian  bills.  I know  that  at  Boston  the  agents  there 
Ihave  always  deducted  5 per  cent,  off  a Canadian  bill.  We  have  remonstrated  against 
it,  saying  to  them  that  they  were  running  in  connection  with  us,  but  there  seems  to, 
| be  some  little  difficulty  about  Canadian  money  there  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  require  the  men,  before  hiring  them,  to  sign  any  document  or  contract  ? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  When  a man  leaves  your  road  can  he  get  the  amount  of  his  wages  without 
any  discount  ? A.  Yes. 

Q Whether  he  is  discharged  or  not  ? A.  Yes. 

^ By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  month,  between  the  1st 
land  15th  ; sometimes,  when  the  general  manager  is  away,  it  may  be  put  off  for  a little 
[while.  I think  that  one  time  it  was  the  30th  day  of  the  month  before  we  paid  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  to  the  end  of  the  previous*  month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  applied  to  to  pay  your  bands  more  frequently  ? A.  I have 

Inot. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge,  whether  any  of  your  men  have  been,  at  times,  in 
need  of  money  between  the  pay  days  ? A.  Hot  to  any  extent.  Sometimes  a man 
iwill  come  in  the  office  and  ask  for  money,  and  we  give  it  to  him.  There  is  no- 
recognized  system  about  doing  this,  but  it  is  so  seldom  asked  for,  that  it  is  always  done 
when  requested. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  far  does  your  road  run  ? A.  From  St.  John  to  Edmunston,  with  branches 
Ito  St.  Stephen,  St.  Andrews,  &nd  Houlton  and  PresquTle. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  there  on  your  road  ? A.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-two,  I think* 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — * 

Q.  When  an  employ^  begins  to  work  on  your  road  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
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do  yon  pay  him  the  first  pay-day  after?  A.  Yes  j we  pay  him  the  first  pay-day 
If  he  began  on  the  1st  of  the  month  he  would  be  paid  up  to  pay-day. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  When  a man  asks  to  be  employed  on  your  railroad,  coming  from  another  rail- 
road, would  you  employ  him  without  a certificate  from  his  former  employer  ? A.  We 
would  not  be  apt  to. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  write  to  another  company  in  such  a case,  asking  the  cause  of 
the  man’s  discharge  ? A.  I have  hardly  ever  had  an  instance  like  thaf.  We  have 
had  lots  of  men  come  from  other  roads,  asking  to  be  taken  on  ours,  but  we  have  not 
taken  their  applications  ; we  prefer  to  employ  the  men  living  around  here.  If  a 
man  came  from  the  Grand  Trunk  or  Main  Central  we  would  suppose  there  was  some 
reason  why  he  left  that  road,  but  we  would  not  hire  that  man. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  the  Grand  Trunk  to  do  the  same  with  your  discharged 
employes  ? A.  We  do  not  expect  it,  for  there  is  no  understanding  about  the  matter. 
If  a man  should  come  from  the  Maine  Central  or  the  Intercolonial,  who  are  our  next 
connections,  we  would  not  take  him  from  them  without  asking  them  about  him.  He 
would  have  to  be  fully  relieved  from  them,  before  we  would  take  him  on. 

Q.  Do  any  mechanics  apply  to  you  for  work  as  laborers  or  track-men  ? A.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  your  engineers  and  conductors  own  the  houses  in 
which  they  live  ? A.  I know  that  some  engineers  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  paid  for  these  house  out  of  their  wages  ? I have 
never  considered  the  matter,  but  from  the  character  of  the  men  I speak  of  I should 
Ihink  they  had. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  or  your  track-men  or  any  other  laborers 
own  houses  ? A.  Some  of  the  track-men  do  ; they  would  be  those  that  have  come 
off  farms,  but  I do  not  think  they  have  more  than  a shanty,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  men  who  earn  $1.10  a day,  and  who  have 
families  to  maintain,  can  save  money  our  of  their  wages  to  buy  houses  ? A.  Mo. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  When  you  engage  men  in  your  private  capacity  do  you  want  to  know  their 
antecedents  ? A.  Sometimes  I inquire  into  that. 

Q.  When  you  are  going  to  give  a responsible  position  to  a man  would  you  not 
inquire  what  he  used  to  do  and  where  he  was  formerly  employed  ? A.  I think  I 
invariably  ask  him  that. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  And  if  his  great-grandfather  was  hanged,  would  that  prevent  him  from 
receiving  employment  ? A.  It  would  not. 

By  Mr.  Frerd  : — 

Q.  In  employing  men  to  work  on  your  railroad  do  you  make  any  farther 
inquiries  into  their  antecedents  than  to  find  out  that  they  are  honest  and  capable 
men  ? A.  Mo. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  applications  from  foreigners  for  employment  on  your 
railway  ? A.  I have  never  had  such  applications. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  those  people  would  like  to  work  on  your  road  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  black-listing  men  who  may  have  become  obnoxious 
to  other  railroad  officials  to  which  you  are  a party  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  And  any  inquiries  you  may  make  into  the  character  or  antecedents  of  a man 
applying  for  work  are  solely  made  in  the  interests  of  the  company  and  to  secure 
good  employes  ? A.  That  is  it,  exactly. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Suppose  a man  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway  was  discharged  for  being  a labor 
agitator,  and  he  came  to  you  for  employment,  would  you  employ  him,  knowing  him 
{ to  be  such  ? A.  I would  tell  him  I had  no  place  for  him. 

Q.  If  you  would  write  to  the  Grand  Trunk  and  they  would  tell  you  that  he  was 
a labor  agitator,  would  you  employ  him  ? A.  I would  not. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  When  men  leave  your  employ  do  you  give  them  certificates  of  character  ? 
A.  Sometimes  I do  and  sometimes  I do  not. 

Q.  When  you  think  they  are  worthy  of  it  do  you  give  it  to  them  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  would  not  refuse  to  give  a man  a certificate  for  past  good  conduct  ? 
A.  I would  not. 

Q.  If  you  were  required  to  give  a man  a certificate  when  in  your  employ  would 
you  refuse  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  were  a good  man  ? A.  I would  not.  Sometimes, 
rather  than  refuse  to  give  a man  a certificate  when  he  asked  me  for  it,  in  the  face  of 
being  discharged,  I will  tell  him  he  is  just  as  well  without  a certificate.  I used  to  give 
more  certificates  than  I do  now,  but  at  present  I am  more  particular  about  the 
wording  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  exceptional  cases  when  you  would  not  give  a certificate  at 
all  ? A.  To  a man  who  has  been  discharged  for  drunkenness  or  disobedience  I would 
not  give  a certificate. 

Q.  Would  you  give  a certificate  to  a drunken  engineer  ? A.  I would  not 
recommend  him. 


Samuel  Scofield,  Ship-broker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  Ship-broker  and  agent. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  loading  steam  and  sailing 
! vessels  in  St.  John  as  compared  with  other  ports  in  Canada  or  the  United  States? 
A.  I think  I could.  I made  some  inquiries  about  a year  ago  concerning  the  expenses 
in  other  ports,  and  I found  that  labor  in  1886  ranged  in  Montreal  from  22  to  25 
cents;  Halifax,  20  ; Portland,  Maine,  35.  In  those  places,  that  is  the  same  price  by 
day  or  night.  In  Hew  York  the  price  ranged  40  cents. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Is  that  for  both  day  and  night?  A.  Yes.  Boston  by  day  30  cents  and  by 
night  40  cents.  At  the  same  time,  in  St.  John  the  wages  were  $5  a day  of  nine 
hours,  pay  here  being  pretty  near  equal  to  56  cents  per  hour.  X said  about  a year 
Rgo  it  was  that  I made  up  these  figures,  but  properly  speaking  those  are  the  wages 
current  in  1886  at  all  those  ports,  as  well  as  St.  John ; so  that,  in  St.  John,  the  cost 
is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  of  Halifax  and  nearly  half  as  high  again  as 
that  of  Hew  York,  which  was  40  cents.  The  cost  of  loading  deal  cargoes  in  St.  John, 
with  general  cargoes  in  these  other  ports,  when  compared,  would  be  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  above  figures,  and  comparing  the  cost  of  loading  general  cargoes  here  and 
in  those  other  ports  the  difference  would  be  still  greater,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a rise  of  26  feet  of  tide  here,  which  would  add  on  to  the  cost  of  labor  as  well  as 
wages.  That  does  not  apply  to  deals,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  delivered  in 
scows  along  side  the  ship  or  wharf,  and  they  rise  and  fall  with  the  ship,  so  that  there 
is  no  extra  cost  in  that  respect. 

j Q.  Is  that  clipping  which  you  are  reading  taken  out  of  one  of  the  St.  J ohn 
.papers  ? A.  I am  reading  you  from  a letter  which  I wrote  to  a St.  John  paper  in 
answer  to  a contrary  statement  which  was  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Ship  Laborers’ 
Union,  and  I give  these  figures  and  facts  as  bearing  on  the  point. 
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By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  figures  relating  to  the  other  ports  from  trustworthy  autho- 
rities ? A.  From  the  very  best  and  most  respectable  steam  and  ship  agents  to  be 
found  in  these  places. 

Q.  And  are  you  satisfied  with  that  statement  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  of  to-day  compare  with  that  statement?  A.  I fancy  that 
in  other  ports  they  are  the  same ; I know  that  in  Halifax  they  are  the  same,  and  I 
think  if  there  are  any  changes  in  the  ohters  it  would  not  be  higher.  Concerning 
St.  John,  I can  speak,  positively  and  say  the  wages  are  lower  than  they  were.  Last 
year  the  rate  of  labor  was  reduced  on  steamers  from  $5  a day  to  $3.  We  made  an 
arrangement  for  one  of  the  lines  of  steamers  that  comes  to  St.  John,  and  which  I 
represent — the  Furness  Line,  from  England — an  agreement  for  one  of  the  St.  John 
line  of  steamers  for  $3  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  November  and  $2  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April.  That  arrangement  has  been  in  existence 
up  to  this  time,  but  is  open  to  be  cancelled  at  the  1st  of  April.  The  society  has 
just  informed  me  that  they  contemplated  making  an  increase  in  the  wages  and  I 
informed  them  that  I could  see  no  justification  for  it.  The  rate  of  freights  on  deals 
by  steam  is  36s.  6d.  per  standard. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  that  by  steam  or  sail?  A.  Steam;  sail  is  a little  higher,  so  that  I see 
nothing  in  trade  to  warrant  the  increase  of  wages, for  the  steamers  are  not  able  to  bear 
any  more,  and  so  I have  informed  the  society.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  they  were  going; 
to  raise  the  wages  to  $5  a day,  the  same  as  before,  and  lower  them  in  the  winter.  I 
think,  for  myself,  that  $3.60  is  too  high,  for  we  think  the  rate  which  we  have  been 
paying  this  last  year,  of  $3  for  summer  and  $2  for  winter,  is  the  best.  It  looks  as 
though  they  might  take  an  advantage  of  us;  whatever  they  agreed  to  they  will 
keep,  and  I would  be  just  as  willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  union  as  I 
possibly  could,  for  I find  that  they  keep  their  engagements  faithfully.  The  great 
trouble  is  to  strike  a bargain  with  them.  The  rate  is  right  for  winter,  but  too  high 
for  summer.  Last  year  we  had  to  concede  to  them,  for  we  felt  we  could  not  but  ! 
conciliate  them,  so  we  thought  we  would  try  their  rates.  I am  also  of  opinion  that  P 
the  rates  should  be  the  same  on  steamers  as  on  sailing  vessels  entering  into  this  port. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  rate  of  towage  for  a vessel  coming  into  this 
harbor  ? A.  During  the  last  year  or  two  it  is  somewhat  lower,  because  there  is  no 
combination  now  among  the  tug-boats,  and  so  they  have  fallen  in  the  prices  charged. 

Q.  Are  the  sailing  vessels  entering  into  this  harbor  bofind  to  take  a pilot  ? A. 
They  are  bound  to  take  a pilot  whenever  he  speaks  them,  or  else  pay  him. 

Q.  What  are  the  pilotage  regulations  in  St.  John?  A.  They  are  printed,  and 
they  will  give  you  the  rates  per  ton. 

Q.  Is  there  any  regular  wharfage  charge  per  ton  ? A.  It  is  not  exactly  per  ton, 
but  it  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons ; it  is  a sliding  scale,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel. 

Q.  What  wotfld  it  be  per  ton  on  vessels?  A.  We  have  just  been  paying  on  a | 
steamer  $10.25  a day,  which  we  found  was  a very  high  charge. 

Q.  What  other  port  charges  are  there,  besides  wharfage  ? A.  Sick  mariners' 
fuuds,  which  is  the  same  in  all  ports  of  the  Dominion ; harbor  master  and  anchorage 
dues,  which  are  really  a charge  for  nothing  at  all,  for  steamers  often  pay  anchorage 
without  throwing  out  an  anchor. 

Q.  Where  do  vessels  begin  to  require  a tug-boat  ? A.  At  Partridge  Island, 
about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  city.  Sailing  vessels  might  come  in  without  a 
tug,  but  they  would  be  of  the  smaller  class. 

Q.  Where  do  sailing  vessels  entering  the  harbor  take  the  pilot?  A.  Under  the ; 
pilotage  law  they  are  bound  to  take  them,  or  pay  him  without  having  his  services. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  By  whom  was  the  law  for  anchorage  dues  made?  A.  The  city  corporation.; 
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By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  light  dues  ? A.  We  have  no  light  dues. 

Q.  The  aggregate  cost  on  a vessel  entering  this  port,  compared  with  vessels  of 
the  same  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Hew  York,  would  be  higher  here  than  there  ? 
A.  Pilotage  would  be  higher  here  than  there,  for  our  charges  are  3 cents  a ton 

■ against  their  2 cents. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  not  the  wharves  of  Hew  York  owned  by  private  individuals  ? A.  In 

■ part  they  are,  but  a portion  of  them  belong  to  the  corporation,  and  are  regulated  by 
i a corporation  enactment. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  steamship  companies  pay  much  less  for  wharves  by 
[renting  several  at  a time  ? A.  I am  not  very  familiar,  but  I think  that  in  Hew  York 
1 and  Boston  steamers  pay  no  wharfage,  but  that  the  goods  pay  wharfage  charges. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  troubles  in  connection  with  the  loading  of  vessels  in 
Ithe  port  of  St.  John  ? A.  We  have. 

Q.  Were  they  settled  by  consultation  or  arbitration?  A.  They  were  settled  in 
'different  manners.  Sometimes  we  have  gone  on  and  carried  our  point,  and  some- 
times we  have  had  to  give  into  the  labor  combinations,  but  I do  not  remember  of  a 
time  when  there  was  an  arbitration  or  understanding  arrived  at. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  were  the  troubles  finally  settled  ? A.  Sometimes  we  settled  it  one 
way,  sometimes  another ; sometimes  the  laborers  had  their  way  and  sometimes  we 
had  ours.  We  have  had  serious  trouble.  We  have  had  steamers  laying  at  the  wharf 
in  St.  John,  being  discharged  by  what  are  called  outsiders,  and  also  by  the  crew, 
interrupted  in  their  work  by  these  society  men,  because  we  would  not  agree  to  give 
jthem  their  exorbitant  demand  of  $5  a day.  These  laborers  have  gone  on  the 
steamer  by  hundreds,  compJetely  crowding  her,  and  terrorizing  our  men,  who  have 
quit  work  and  left  us,  leaving  the  steamers  perfectly  - idle.  And  this  is  a matter  I 
should  like  to  see  this  Commission  take  hold  of.  There  was  an  Act  passed  last  year 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  called  the  Quebec  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
meet  difficulties  of  that  kind  which  had  arisen  at  Quebec.  I have  seen  the  Act  and 
think  it  is  very  good;  but  so  far  as  our  experience  here  goes,  I consider  this  Act 
insufficient  for  our  purposes.  It  provides  penalties  and  imprisonment  with  hard 
labor  for  a term  not  exceeding  three  months,  for  any  person  that  interferes  with 
laborers  about  vessels  or  makes  threats,  but  it  does  not  provide  for  the  difficulty  we 
;have  experienced  in  this  city.  We  have  had  men  at  work  beaten  here  in  this  city 
while  at  work,  and  they  have  been  made  to  go  away  from  our  city  on  account  of 
treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  this  laborers’  society.  This  laborers’  society,  when 
they  wish  to  prevent  any  vessel  being  loaded  by  outsiders,  knock  off  work  on  all  the 
weasels  in  the  harbor,  and  congregate  by  hundreds,  perhaps  600  or  700  on  the  wharf 
watching  and  talking.  They  may  offer  no  violence  to  any  body,  and  perhaps  say 
nothing  that  could  be  construed  into  being  illegal,  but  it  is  a species  of  intimidation, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that  these  outsiders  are  so  frightened  that  when  they  get  home, 
at  night  they  are  afraid,  and  will  not  come  back  to  work.  They  are  also  afraid 
when  going  home  that  they  will  be  attacked.  It  strikes  me  that  this  Act  ought  to 
contain  a provision  to  prevent  the  men  massing  together  in  such  large  numbers  with 
the  evident  intention  of  intimidating,  for  their  actions  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  at  work  on  these  vessels. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  can  you  prevent  the  men  from  assembling  on  the  streets  ? A.  We  can  ; 
our  policemen  can  move  people  from  the  streets  when  congregated  together  in  num- 
bers larger  than  three.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  a section  of  that  nature  should  be 
a— 14* 
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introduced  into  the  Quebec  Act  and  enforced.  I think  it  would  be  the  only  thing  that 
would  apply  to  those  difficulties. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  these  labor  troubles  seriously  militated  against  the  port?  A.  Undoubtedly 
they  have.  We  do  not  object  to  any  man  refusing  to  work  for  a less  rate  of  wages 
than  he  wants  to,  but  we  do  think  that  while  that  is  the  right  of  every  man  that  | 
this  intimidation  and  crowding  at  special  wharves  is  wrong.  It  is  a right  that  every 
man  has  to  charge  what  he  sees  fit  for  his  services,  but  we  do  object  to  this  intimida- 
tion in  any  shape  or  form,  and  I think  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  inti- 
midation of  all  kinds  will  be  impossible.  That  is  what  I refer  to  ; I think  that  the 
Quebec  law  is  insufficient  in  that  respect  for  us  here. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Hid  not  the  members  of  the  Ship-laborers’  Union  meet  the  merchants  and 
arrange  a scale  of  prices  to  be  paid  by  them?  A.  Yes;  but  there  was  no  general 
meeting ; such  I would  infer  from  your  question.  The  ship-laborers  went  around  to 
the  different  ship-brokers  and  owners  and  saw  them  separately. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  document  signed  by  them  separately  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  signed  as  a joint  document?  A.  Yes;  they  all  signed  the  same 
document. 

Q.  Hid  the  Ship-laborers’  Union  follow  up  that  document  and  do  just  as  they  I 
stated  they  would  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  labor  troubles  since  that  document  was  signed?  A. 
There  have  not. 

Q.  Are  not  the  Ship-laborers’  society  this  year  following  out  the  terms  of  that j 
document — is  it  not  true  that  some  of  the  shipping  merchants  of  this  port  have  | 
signed  a document  to  something  of  the  same  effect  for  the  coming  year  ? A.  I have  j 
heard  so  ; I think  that  they  have  signed  a document  to  the  effect  that  they  will  pay  j 
the  laborers  $3.60  a day  on  steamers. 

Q.  Are  there  not  one  or  two  merchants  outside  who  have  not  signed  that  j 
document?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  not  one  of  them  that  wishes  to  have  a particular  scale  lower  for  their  i 
work  than  for  the  whole  lot — in  other  words,  this  party  wishes  to  discriminate  ? A.  j 
1 do  not  know  that  to  be  the  case ; it  may  be  so ; I cannot  contradict  you.  I know  I 
that  so  far  as  the  line  I represent  is  concerned,  they  do  not  wish  to  discriminate,  j 
I suppose  you  do  not  mean  me,  for  there  are  a great  many  merchants  in  St.  John j 
who  have  not  signed  that  document. 


A.  Two.! 


The  steamers  are  different  from  sailing  vessels. 

loading  deals  in  the  summer? 


A 


Q.  Ship-owners  ? A.  A number  of  ship-owners  and  their  agents,  too. 

Q.  Are  there  any  steamship  agents  who  have  signed  that  document  ? 

I think,  have  and  two  have  not. 

Q.  How  much  a standard  do  you  pay  for  loading  deals  on  steamers  in  this  port  is 
A.  I think  that  the  cost  last  year  under  that  arrangement  would  be  probably  undei 
$2.  The  rates  vary,  according  to  the  demand ; from  75  to  80  cents  a standard  has  beerj 
the  cost  for  loading  steamers. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a regular  standard  rate  for 
Ho;  not  always.  The  rates  I was  giving  you  are  winter  rates. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a regular  standard  rate  for  loading  in  winter?  A.  Hot  until  thif 
last  one. 

Q.  Ho  you  allow  stevedores  to  do  your  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  regular  standard  rate  paid  to  stevedores?  A.  I could  not  tel! 
you  correctly ; we  have  paid  them  by  the  day,  but  we  have  never  kept  any  separat 
account  of  the  cost  of  discharging  and  loading.  It  is  all  done  in  one  time  and  it  all 
goes  into  the  same  bill. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  what  the  labor  would  be?  A.  I think  with  th 
winter  rate  on  steamers  the  price  per  standard  for  deal  would  be  75  or  80  cents. 

Q.  And  what  would  it  be  in  the  summer  ? A.  It  would  be  about  $1.20 — that  I 
in  proportion  to  the  winter  rates. 
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Q.  Do  the  Ship-laborers’  Union  work  on  steamers?  A.  They  do  now,  but  they 
have  not  always  done  so. 

Q.  Did  they  do  so  last  summer  ? A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  you  say  the  stevedores  get  about  $1.20  a standard  ? A.  I think  it  would 
bejthat  amount. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  actual  labor  would  be  on  steamers  ? A.  I could 
hardly  tell  you,  from  actual  experience,  what  a stevedore  would  get;  it  is  likely  that 
he  does  not  get  any  great  amount  of  profit  out  of  loading  a vessel,  for  I think  that 
those  prices  would  only  leave  him  a fair  amount  for  his  own  services.  I do  know 
that  none  of  the  stevedores  seem  to  grow  rich. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  a ton  it  would  cost  to  discharge  a cargo  from  the 
steamer  in  this  port  ? A.  You  have  asked  me  a question  that  I cannot  answer  very 
readily. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  men  working  on  the  vessel  paid  by  the  day  ? A.  The  stevedore 
must  do  the  work  and  get  the  men. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  much  would  a stevedore  working  here  average  in  a year  ? A.  I do  not 
know ; some  get  a great  deal  more  work  than  others,  so  that  the  amount  of  their 
earnings  would  vary  greatly.  I have  never  had  any  information  of  that  kind  before 
me ; 1 suppose  stevedores  will  make,  on  a small  vessel,  anything  ranging  from  $20 
to  $60.  If  they  average  $50,  it  would  be  the  best  they  could  do  ; some  take  very  few 
vessels  and  some  more. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  a stevedore  would  earn  in  this  port  ? A.  I do  not 
think  any  one  can  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  ship-laborers  can  average?  A.  I think  the  same 
rule  applies  to  the  ship-laborers ; some  get  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  and  others  do 
not  get  so  much.  This  port  is  open  all  the  year  round,  and  there  are  men  at  work 
in  it  all  that  time;  but  to  say  what  they  would  earn  would  be  mere  guess  work. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  stevedore  receives  a contract  for  discharg- 
ing steamers  and  at  the  end  of  the  job  he  returns  some  of  the  money  to  the  broker 
I or  merchant  who  had  charge  of  the  vessel  ? A.  I have  heard  of  that  taking  place, 
but  I have  never  experienced  it ; that  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  loading  clause  in 
our  charter  party. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  thing  has  helped  to  hurt  this  port  more  than  anything 
! else  ? A.  I think  so ; I think  that  it  was  a very  objectionable  clause. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  that  clause  was  abolished  ? A.  Speaking  from  memory, 
I should  say  it  has  not  been  in  existence  for  three  years.  It  was  an  excessive  charge, 
and  it  was  made  to  protect  certain  port  charges,  which  were  paid  for  at  a certain 
irate  per  standard,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  abused  and  got  to  be  very  injurious,  and 
' from  the  fact  that  the  charge  seemed  high  it  was  abolished.  In  some  cases,  even 
j owners  of  steamers  got  part  of  it  back  themselves. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  ports  in  the  lower  Provinces  where  vessels  go  to  load  that  they 
did  not  five  years  ago  ? A.  There  are  several. 

Q.  And  has  that  not  hurt  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  it  not  helped  to  take  the  trade  away  from  St.  John  ? A.  I think  it 
has.  I think  the  charges  here  have  been  the  cause  of  our  losing  trade,  to  some 
extent.  The  expenses  in  these  out-ports  are  less  than  they  are  here  and  vessels 
naturally  wish  to  go  to  the  cheapest  port.  Parrsborough  is  a good  port,  and  a large 
amount  of  shipping  is  loaded  there.  It  used  to  be  thought  necessarv  for  all  large 
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ships  to  come  to  a place  like  St.  John  for  loading,  but  it  was  found  there  was  no 
necessity  for  it,  because  a schooner  would  have  to  go  to  the  smaller  port  for  a load 
and  bring  it  here,  all  of  which  added  to  the  expense;  whereas,  the  vessel  could  be 
chartered  from  these  smaller  ports  more  cheaply.  I think  this  would  have  come 
about  in  any  case,  because  the  expense  of  carrying  deals  from  these  out-ports  of  St. 
John  was  very  high,  and  by  chartering  direct  all  this  may  be  avoided. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  once  a trade  of  that  kind  is  gone  it  is  not  likely  to  come  back  ? A.  No  ) 
the  trade  of  these  out-ports  is  likely  to  increase. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  small  square  timber  from  this  port  ? A.  We  used  to. 

Q.  Do  you  use  steam  in  loading  or  unloading  in  this  port?  A.  We  do  on 
steamers. 

Q.  Do  you  use  donkey-engines  on  sailing  vessels  ? A.  No  ; there  are  no  facili- 
ties of  that  kind  for  loading  sailing  vessels  ; I have  seen  horses  used  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  Could  not  a donkey-engine  be  used  ? A.  When  a ship  has  a wharf  to  herself  I 
she  might  do  it,  hut  in  St.  John  our  wharf  accommodation  is  limited,  and  sometimes  I 
we  have  two,  three  or  four  vessels  lying  abreast.  If  the  vessel  had  a wharf  to  herself 
it  could  be  done.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  it  if  this  was  a river  harbor,  but  we  j 
have  a strong  current  here,  so  that  it  is  safer  not  to  use  the  donkey. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

/ Q.  Can  you  tell  why  it  is  that  the  majority  of  ship-owners  in  St.  John  are 
willing  to  pay  $3.60  on  steamers  and  only  $2.50  a day  for  loading  sailing  ships  ? 
A.  X think  it  is  very  ridiculous,  and  I have  told  the  society  so,  because  I know  from 
my  own  experience  there  is  more  labor  involved  in  ’loading  steamers  with  the  same 
quantity  of  deals  than  sailing  vessels  ; therefore  the  ship-laborers,  instead  of  looking  ■ 
upon  steamers,  should  view  them  in  an  opposite  light.  A few  days  ago  I asked  this 
question  of  a stevedore,  and  he  said  he  thought  the  coming  of  steamers  to  this  port 
was  an  advantage  to  the  port.  If  all  the  deal  were  carried  by  steamers  the  laborers  j 
would  get  more  than  they  do  now.  We  consider  the  charging  of  $3.60  a day  on 
steamers  exorbitant,  and  last  year  we  agreed  on  $3  as  a compromise  arrangement;. 

Q.  Were  the  merchants  who  signed  the  agreement  for  this  year  compelled  to  do 
so  ? A.  No ; they  are  not  compelled  to  sign,  but  it  might  be  possible  that  the 
laborers  would  say,  if  you  do  not  give  us  this  agreement  and  pay  $3.60  a day  you  j 
* will  have  to  pay  $5  some  other  day.  The  labor  market  is  limited  here,  and  with  the  I 
intimidating  that  is  done  on  the  part  of  the  Ship-laborers’  Union  we  find  it  j 
extremely  difficult  to  get  people  to  work  outside  the  union. 

Q.  Are  not  some  ships  and  other  crafts  loaded  in  this  harbor  by  non-union  men 
at  the  present  time?  A.  There  are  some  little  crafts  that  are,  but  the  ship-laborers  let} 
them  go  by ; but  it  is  only  small  crafts ; occasionally  a large  ship  may  do  so.  There  jj 
is  a struggle  going  on  all  the  time  between  the  union  and  non-union  men,  but  the  I 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  union  men.  We,  in  St.  John,  prefer  to  work ! 
with  the  union  men,  provided  their  rate  of  wages  are  only  reasonable.  Speaking  fori 
myself,  I would  say  I consider  that  $3.60  a day,  not  to  talk  of  $5,  is  entirely  too  high 
to.  pay  for  labor,  for  there  is  no  laboring- man  can  earn  that  sum  of  money. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  If  a laboring  man  can  get  $3.60  a day  is  it  any  more  than  he  is  entitled  to:?} 
A.  I think  that  good  men  ought,  perhaps,  to  get  more  than  that,  but  there  are  many! 
causes  for  objecting  to  giving  tha  rate  of  wages.  Some  ot  the  men  are  good,}  ’ 
intelligent  men,  and  well  suited  to  their  work;  others  are  bad,  and  we  do  not  wish  toj  j 
pay  as  much  to  the  poorer  class  of  men  as  to  the  good  ones,  but  this  is  just  the  very 
thing  that  the  union  wishes  to  force  upon  us.  Our  port  is  getting  more  favorable! 
for  the  laboring  man  every  day,  and  when  the  Short  Line  Bailway  is  completed  tcj 
Montreal,  and  we  get  better  connection  with  that  city,  our  men  will  be  better  off,  and 


will  not  have  to  go  away  in  winter,  as  they  do  now,  and  as  many  of  them  have  done. 
I look  upon  it  that  the  laboring  man  will  have  better  times  here  if  they  do  not  act 
unwisely  and  frighten  the  tonnage  away  from  the  port ; and  probably  in  this  respect 
the  union  might  do  good  service,  but  these  intimidations  and  strikes  kill  their  own 
business. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  these  laboring  men,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  expect 
them  all  to  be  first-class  men  ? A.  They  might  be  all  good  deal  stowers  ; some  might 
be  stronger  than  others  and  better  able  to  do  a day’s  work. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  these  men  had  continual  work  all  the  year  round,  as 
other  mechanics  have,  that  they  would  charge  so  much  a day  ? A.  Perhaps  not ; I 
think  not.  I think  part  of  our  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  work  is  not  steady 
yand  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  broken  time  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a great  deal  of  broken  time  even  on  one  vessel  ? A.  There  is, 
but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great  complaint  on  that  head.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
much  in  their  favor  that  the  work  is  broken  and  not  continuous. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  they  not  lose  the  broken  time  themselves  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  dangerous  to  load  deals  by  steam  than  by  hand  ? A.  I suppose 
it  is,  but  there  ar6  very  few  accidents  happen  here. 

Q.  Do  brokers  in  this  port  charge  a uniform  commission  ? A.  Mo ; I think  the 
rate  varies  very  much. 

Q.  Is  there  a uniform  rate  of  entering  and  clearing  vessels  at  the  Customs  ? A. 
I suppose  the  usual  rate  is  $5  for  entering  and  clearing  a vessel. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  do  that  ? A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Some  vessels  may  be  entered  in  a very  few  minutes,  but  where  a steamer  comes  here, 
and  the  whole  manifest  has  to  be  made  out,  it  would  take  a clerk,  probably,  a whole 
day  to  copy  it  out. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  skilled  work  of  that  kind  calculated  by  the  hour?  A.  It  is  not  in  St. 
John. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  time  required  to  enter  and  clear  a vessel  ? A.  I 
should  think  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  entering  and  clearing  vessels,  in 
ballast  and  deal  cargoes,  an  hour  would  be  sufficient  time  to  do  all  the  work ; but  in 
the  case  of  a general  cargo  there  might  be  exceptional  circumstances,  which  would 
make  it  take  longer  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  parties  complain  that  the  charge  for  this  work  was  exor- 
bitant ? A.  I think  there  is,  more  generally,  no  charge  made  for  that  than  there  is. 
y Q.  Do  you  consider  $3  too  high  wages  for  a steady  and  industrious  ship-laborer  ? 
A.  We  consider  that  to  be  fair  wages  the  way  times  are. 

Q.  How  much  would  a man  save,  pay  house  rent  and  keep  a family,  on  $300  a 
year  ? A.  I do  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  save  anything,  but  I think  he  could 
live  comfortably  in  his  way. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  “in  his  way”  ? A.  According  to  the  station  of  his 
life — that  is,  when  times  are  as  they  are  now  and  many  things  are  cheap. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  $300  a year  good  wages  for  a ship-laborer  ? A.  I consider 
\them  to  be  fair  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  house  rent  in  St.  John  cheap  alongside  of  other  cities  in 
Canada?  A.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  price  of  house  rent  in  other  places,  but  I 
consider  house  rents  are  low  in  St.  John.  This  I know  by  my  own  experience ; I 
know  that  I am  renting  several  houses  now,  and  am  not  getting  so  much  for  them  as 
a few  years  ago.  I know  a house  that  I am  renting  for  another  person  for  $140  a 
year  which  I have  seen  rented  for  $350  since  the  fire.  I call  rents  low  now. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  items  in  ships,  disbursements  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  laborers  that  ought  not,  in  reality,  be  placed  there  ? A.  I never  have. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  to  the  Commission  any  system  of  arbitration, 
whereby  these  labor  troubles  might  be  avoided  ? A.  Of  course,  if  arbitration  could 
be  made  compulsory  by  law  it  would  be  all  right,  but  I do  not  see  how  you  could 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  subject ; because,  if  a man  chooses  to  ask  a certain 
rate  of  wages  Parliament  will  never  interfere  with  him  doing  so.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  ask  whatever  he  likes  for  his  services,  and  the  only  extent  that  Parliament 
can  deal  with  this  matter  is  by  preventing  unlawful  combination  or  combinations, 
which  act  injuriously  to  trade.  I have  indicated  one  way  in  which  I think  they 
could  remedy  this  evil.  This  Act  before  me  (Quebec  Act)  was  got  up  by  some  gentle- 
men to  meet  existing  labor  troubles  there,  and  with  a little  amendment  it  might  be 
made  to  work  in  St.  John.  We  have  an  Act  passed  by  the  Mew  Brunswick  Legislature 
which  is  very  good  to  a certain  extent,  but  I do  not  see  what  it  can  do  beyond 
preventing  these  combinations  by  law  from  doing  overt  acts. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Has  arbitration  ever  been  suggested  to  you  in  reference  to  any  of  these 
troubles?  A.  Mo;  we  have  talked  the  matter  over  ourselves  with  the  society  and 
I am  of  opinion  that  where  they  and  the  steamship  owners  cannot  agree  there  is 
no  one  else  will  make  an  agreement  for  them ; we  have  tried  all  we  could,  when  these 
difficulties  have  been  up,  to  meet  the  laborers,  and  have,  at  times,  conceded  a great 
deal  but  still  we  have,  at  times,  failed  to  accomplish  our  object. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  any  Legislature  making  combinations  illegal,  do  you  refer 
to  trades  unions  ? A.  I mean  laborers’  unions,  such  as  we  have  here,  for  I suppose 
that  was  the  only  thing  I was  asked  to  reply  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Parliament  ought  to  make  it  illegal  for  anybody  of  men 
to  associate  together  to  protect  their  own  interests  ? A.  I think  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  that,  but  where  they  intimidate  other  men  from  working,  that  ought  to  be 
prevented  and,  those  sort  of  intimidations  should  be  stopped  in  all  their  various  forms. 

Q.  If  they  ask  the  privilege  of  assembling  together  and  offer  violence  to  no  one 
does  not  the  law  protect  those  persons  and  punish  the  guilty  if  they  are  discovered  ? 
A.  Yes;  this  Quebec  Act  covers  that  ground. 

Q.  Then  you  say  that  at  present  the  police  authorities  have  power  to  prevent 
any  illegal  assembly  and  compel  persons  to  move  on  the  street?  A.  I think  that 
our  police  have  authority  to  that  effect. 

Q.  What  other  power  is  necessary  to  deal  with  cases  like  you  have  in  view  ? 
A.  I think  that  the  Quebec  Act  ought  to  have  provisions  in  it  dealing  with  such 
troubles  as  we  experience  with  the  Ship-laborers,  Union  in  St.  John. 

Q.  What  power  has  charge  of  the  police  regulations  ? A.  I suppose  the  police 
regulations  are  made  by  the  local  authorites. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Dominion  Government  has  power  to  give  the  police 
authority  to  interfere  with  any  assemblages  that  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  offer  violence 
to  people  ? A.  I think  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  supreme,  and  can  do  anything. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Cannot  a man  who  commits  an  over  tact  or  an  act  of  intimidation  be  punished 
by  the  common  law  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  law  of  the  land  to-day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  require  a special  law  for  that  purpose  ? A.  Mo  ; I would  ask  for 
this  Quebec  Act  to  be  amended.  There  is  no  law  to  punish  men  who  congregate  in 
large  numbers,  crowding  the  wharf. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  large  numbers?  A.  Five  or  six  hundred  people ; the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  there  on  the  wharf  intimidates  the  men  who  are  working ; so  I 
do  not  see  but  what  there  ought  to  be  a law  passed  to  stop  that  practice.  The 
Government  passed  this  Act  in  1881 ; it  was  introduced  by  a member  from  Quebec. 

Q.  Is  that  the  Act  that  the  Minister  of  Justice  got  passed  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  prefer  it  to  the  Amyot  Act?  A.  I did  not  know  that  Act.  We  have 
had  labor  difficulties  here,  and  all  the  work  on  shipping  has  been  stopped  at  once, 
just  from  sheer  intimidation  by  the  men  congregating  in  large  numbers  on  our  wharves. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  want  a law  made  against  these  people ? A.  No;  to  interfere  with 
such  proceedings. 

Q.  And  with  large  congregations  of  people  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  want  to  apply  that  to  a political  meeting  ? A.  That  is  a matter 
that  might  require  consideration  ; I am  speaking  about  the  laborers  congregating  in 
f large  numbers  on  our  wharves. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  plan  that  the  laborers  have  adopted  of  holding  a 
meeting  every  year,  between  themselves  and  the  merchants,  and  fixing  the  rate  of 
v ; wages  to  be  charged  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months  ? A.  That  is  a very  good  plan, 
ft,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  merchants  agree  to  their  demands  when  they  are  at 
. i all  reasonable,  but  I think  the  wages  the  men  are  asking  this  year  are  unreasonable, 
■for  $3.60  a day  all  the  year  through  is  too  high. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  men  employed  all  the  year  round  ? A.  There  are  vessels  here  all 
the  year  round. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  the  men  are  not  employed  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Not  steadily;  there 
pis  some  work  going  on  all  the  time.  This  harbor  is  not  like  a port  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence;  it  is  open  all  the  year  round  and  is  never  frozen  up.  Sometimes  we  have 
half  a dozen  vessels  here  in  the  winter,  and  from  that  to  100  ships  loading  at  the 
wharf  in  summer  time. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Is  there  ever  a scarcity  of  the  laboring  men  here  to  load  vessels  ? A.  I have 
seen  that  take  place. 

Q.  Within  the  year  past?  A.  I think  there  were  times  even  last  year  when 
men  were  scarce. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  stevedores  have  the  privilege  of  jacking  out  the 
best  men  among  the  union  ? A.  They  do  now,  but  the  union  used  to  make  us  take 
some  poor  men  in  every  gang. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  vessels  that  you  have  seen  idle  in  this  port  at 
jonce  on  account  of  a strike  among  the  laborers  ? A.  X have  seen  all  the  vessels  in  the 
jharbor,  and  I think  there  would  be  somewhere  about  fifty. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  How  long  a time  were  they  idle  ? A.  I do  not  think  that  they  were  idle  a 
jweek,  but  I think  they  have  been  idle  the  biggest  part  of  it ; sometimes  it  would  be 
for  a day  and  sometimes  three  or  four. 

Q.  When  the  union  make  arrangements  are  they  not  satisfactory,  and  do  they 
not  do  away  with  all  these  troubles  ? A.  So  long  as  there  is  an  arrangement  the 
union  cany  it  out. 

Q.  Will  both  parties  carry  it  out  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  is  a case  on  record 
where  the  society  has  made  any  agreement  or  arrangement  but  they  have  carried  it 
put.  I would  make  arrangements  with  them  to  pay,  believing  in  good  faith  that  they 
would  carry  them  out. 

By  Mr.  McLean  :• — 

Q.  Do  not  the  society  generally  go  to  the  merchants  to  make  arrangments  ? 
A.  They  generally  come  to  the  offices. 

Q.  Did  they  not  do  this  last  year  ? A.  I do  not  remember  how  the  negotiations 
began  ; they  may  have  begun  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  willing  to  make  concessions  ? A.  I guess  they  have  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity.  Times  are  dull  and  labor  is  plenty,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
arrangement  being  made.  The  merchants  are  of  opinion  that  if  work  was  more 
plentiful  there  would  be  no  arrangement. 

By  Mr.  Her  win  : — 

Q.  Would  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  standard  of  $5  a day  ? A.  I would 

not. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Does  each  steamer  take  coal  enough  for  its  own  use  ? A.  They  do  at  Halifax- 

Q.  Do  the  American  steamers  take  coal  here  ? A.  The  American  steamers  use 
anthracite  coal,  which  is  imported  from  the  States,  but  the  European  steamers  coal 
at  Halifax,  where  they  have  better  facilities  for  coaling  than  we  have  here,  and  the 
Government  has  not  supplied  us  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  I presume  the  steamers  you  are  agent  for  take  coal  enough  on  board  for  the 
voyage  ? A.  They  generally  take  some  coal  at  Halifax  ; the  steamer  which  left 
here  Saturday  took  300  tons  of  coal  on  board  at  Halifax ; the  amount  of  coal  they 
take  depends  upon  how  much  cargo  they  carry. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  steamers  pay  for  coal  at  Halifax  ? A.  I think  we  pay  for 
coal  $2.80  a ton. 

Q.  Was  that  put  on  board  the  steamer  ? A.  Trimmed  in  the  bunkers  at  Halifax. 
Coal  varies  very  much  in  price ; Sometimes  it  is  lower  than  others. 


S.  B.  Patterson,  Accountant,  Savings  Bank,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  accountant  in  the  Dominion  Savings  Bank 
in  this  city  ? 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  capacity  ? A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  classes  of  people  are  depositors  in  the  savings  bank?  A,  Our 
customers  are  very  largely  among  the  working  people  of  the  city.  I mean  by  that , 
that  they  are  among  the  laboring  and  mechanical  classes ; possibly  they  are  three- 
fourths  of  our  customers. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  people  who  deposit  i 
their  surplus  earnings  in  the  savings  bank  ? A.  The  people  who  come  regularly  to 
the  savings  bank  are  those  that  we  call  working  people — mechanics,  or  farmers  and 
their  families,  and  also  some  mariners.  I think  three-fourths  of  our  customers  are 
among  that  class  of  people,  for  we  do  not  encourage  depositors  from  any  other  class. 

Q.  Do  they  deposit  frequently?  A.  Yes;  we  have  a great  many  depositors 
who  come  regularly  once  a week.  We  look  for  them,  at  all  events,  once  a month, 
and  if  we  find  they  are  not  depositing  we  know  there  is  something  going  wrong 
with  them — some  sickness,  or  trouble  of  that  kind. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  lowest  deposit  you  take  ? A.  One  dollar. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  limit  of  deposit?  A.  Do  you  mean  for  a year  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Three  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Have  many  mechanics  reached  that  limit  ? A.  Yes  ; a great  many.1  The  total! 
limit  is  $1,000,  and  a great  many  mechanics  and  laboring  people  have  reached  it.  j . 

Q.  In  what  time  did  they  reach  the  $1,000  limit?  A.  There  are  a great  manyj 
who  reached  it  before  the  new  regulations  of  $300  deposit  in  one  year  came  in  force, j 
and  who  since  have  put  in  money  for  their  children.  A great  many  people  have. 


adopted  that  plan.  They  have  put  in  the  full  limit  for  themselves  and  now  they 
are  at  work  filling  up  an  account  for  their  children,  and  in  this  way  laying  by 
money.  In  that  way  they  evade  the  law. 

Q.  Do  many  of  that  class  of  depositors  frequently  withdraw  their  deposits  ? 
A.  Yes;  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  We  will,  during  this  month  and  the  next, 
perhaps,  pay  out  quite  a large  amount  of  money  to  some  of  those  people,  who  will 
want  to  buy  a house  for  themselves,  for  just  now  building  lots  and  houses  are  cheap, 
and  some  of  those  people  will  want  to  buy  a piece  of  land.  I know  we  are  paying 
out  a great  deal  of  money  this  month  for  that  purpose — for  buying  lots  in  this  city. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  they  buy  vacant  lots  ? A.  Building  lots. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  these  sums  paid  out  to  mechanics  or  laboring  people  ? A.  To  the  customers 
I spoke  of. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  you  ask  those  people  what  their  occupation  is  ? A.  We  have  to 
ask  them  that  when  they  first  deposit,  so  as  to  get  their  names  on  the  book. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  a mechanic  to  save  $1,000  ? A.  That  depends  upon 
business ; some  mechanics  can  save  a great  deal  more  money  than  others.  If  a man 
is  steady  at  work  and  his  family  are  earning,  provided  they  are  total  abstainers, 
they  can  save  $1,000  in  St.  John  in  three  years. 

Q.  How  many  of  a family  would  he  have  ? A.  Himself,  with  a boy  and  girl 
earning. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  an  individual  mechanic  by  himself  to  save  $1,000  ? 
A.  I know  mechanics  who  live  better  than  I do,  whose  houses  are  better  furnished 
than  mine,  and  who  have  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  a great  many  pro- 
fessional men  have  not.  They  have  money  in  the  savings  bank  ; they  have  but 
little  or  nothing  in  their  houses,  but  they  put  all  their  money  in  the  savings  bank. 
This  they  do  tso  as  to  be  able  to  get  it  when  they  want  it,  and  until  that  time  comes 
the  money  remains  there.  This  they  would  sooner  do  than  invest  in  real  estate. 

By  Mr.  Clarke: — 

Q.  You  think  that  that  man  would  prefer  to  invest  his  money  in  that  way 
instead  of  in  real  estate  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  think  that  when  they  are  moving  around  they  can  take  their  bank- 
book with  them  easier  than  a house  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  a mechanic  who  is  not  a total  abstainer  ? 
A.  The  ordinary  man,  who  is  a moderate  drinker — I mean,  a man  who  drinks  a little 
but  does  not  get  drunk — will  find  it  costs  him  $1  a week  for  his  liquor ; that  is  $52 
a year.  He  will  admit  that,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  case  is  that  if  the  husband 
is  fond  of  liquor  his  wife  gets  fond  of  it  too,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  children 
will  soon  follow  them  ; if  a man  drink  socially  and  respectfully  he  is  likely  to  drink 
too  much  and  his  children  are  likely  to  drink  too,  and  in  a very  little  while  there  is 
trouble  in  the  family.  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  those  people  and  I 
often  go  to  see  them. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  a mechanic,  an,d  are  you  able  to  speak  from  a mechanic’s  stand- 
pooint  ? A.  I was  a mechanic  ; I have  employed  men  to  work  for  me. 

Q.  What  business  did  you  follow  ? A.  I was  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  say  that  you  know  mechanics  who  are  living  in  much  better  circum- 
stance than  you  are  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  position  do  they  occupy  ? A.  They  are  men  engaged  as  foremen  and 
machinists. 

Q.  What  would  their  wages  be?  A.  Ido  not  know;  I know  they  are  able  to 
dress  their  families  very  nice.  I know  a family  that  is  in  one  of  our  cotton  factories 
and  the  wages  for  himself  and  girl  are  among  the  $20  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  wages  were  before  he  went  there  ? A.  I do  ; he 
was  once  a ship-carpenter,  and  then  he  earned  about  $8. 

Q.  Could  a man  in  St.  John  live  economically,  savingly  and  comfortably,  and 
support  a family,  on  $8  a week  ? A.  Yes.  This  is  a fact  not  generally  known,  that  the 
poorer  class  are  wasteful. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  “ poorer  classes — ” the  unskilled  laborers  ? Yes  ; the 
laboring  classes,  and  any  body  visiting  the  families  of  the  poorer  classes  will  see  there 
is  a waste. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  a lack  of  management  ? A.  Yes  ; there  is  a waste  of  what 
comes  in,  and  a want  of  intelligence  in  producing  results  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
sewing  room  that  works  against  the  poor  man. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  expenses  of  living  as  between  the  French  and  English 
people  ? A.  I have  not,  but  I think  that  the  French  can  live  cheaper  than  English 
people.  I know  that  the  charitable  socities  in  St.  John  have  undertaken  to  take  care 
of  some  families  in  the  city,  and  they  have  managed  to  run  the  families  on  90  cents 
a week,  and  give  them  food,  which  may  not  have  been  of  the  very  best  quality,  but 
which  was  good  and  wholesome. 

Q.  Are  the  deposits  made  by  the  working  people  in  St  John  increasing,  decreasing, 
or  do  they  remain  stationary  ? A.  This  last  year,  under  the  new  regulations,  they 
have  been  decreasing. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  is  to  say  under  the  regulations  by  which  the  amount  of  deposits  is 
limited  ? A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Q.  Are  their  deposits  decreasing  from  any  other  cause  ? I think  that  if  it  were 
not  for  that  they  would  be  increasing. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  many  deposits  from  sewing  women  ? ' A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  their  deposits  increase  or  decrease  ? A.  Where  everything  is  right,  in 
the  shape  of  good  health,  their  deposits  keep  increasing  ; if  they  deposit  at  all  they 
must  increase. 

Q.  Are  many  persons  compelled,  for  purposes  of  subsistence,  to  with- 
draw their  accounts  in  winter  ? A.  Hot  many,  but  there  are  a number  of  cases 
where  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  Our  mechanics  keep  up  depositing, - 
perhaps  not  so  much  in  January  and  February  as  they  do  in  the  other  months,  but 
where  everything  is  all  l ight  at  home  we  do  not  notice  that  there  is  much  difference 
because  of  the  slackness  of  the  time  or  work.- 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  persons,  who  stop  depositing  on  account  of 
drinking  is  increasing  or  decreasing  in  St.  John  ? A.  It  is  decreasing,  for  we  are 
getting,  as  a community,  more  temperate. 

Q.  Do  you,  from  your  observation,  think  that  the  working  people  are  less  or 
more  able  to  deposit  money  than  they  were  ten  or  twelve  or  even  fifteen  years  ago? 
A.  They  are  more  able,  for  the  laboring  people  were  never  so  comfortable  in  St.  John 
as  they  are  now,  and  I know  this  from  having  been  among  them  for  forty  odd  years. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  give  that  opinion  based  upon  statistics  which  you  have  gained  from 
the  position  you  have  occupied  ? A.  Yes  ; I give  this  opinion,  not  from  the  know- 


ledge  I have  gained  in  my  official  position,  but  from  the  positition  I have  occupied 
in  the  temperance  societies. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  from  personal  observation  ? A.  Yes ; and  from  personal  observation. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  these  people  who  deposit  in  the  savings  bank  have  any  difficulty  in 
I [getting  other  investments  for  their  money  if  they  choose  ? A.  They  are  not  the  kind 
' of  people  that  like  to  make  investments,  foi*  they  have  not  got  confidence  in  them. 
I direct  their  attention  sometimes  to  corporation  and  provincial  bonds,  and  tell  them 
that  they  had  better  make  arrangements  to  get  some  of  them  ; but  not  many  of 
them  take  my  advice. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  interest  do  you  pay?  A.  Four  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  long  is  is  since  the  new  arrangements  were  introduced  ? . A.  July,  1887. 

Q.  How  do  these  people  who  have  deposits  in  the  savings  bank  look  upon  their 
investment;  do  they  think  it  secure  ? A.  They  do;  they  have  thorough  confidence  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  have  deposits  in  the  savings  bank  from  people  who  reside  in  other 
countries  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have  deposits  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  Would  that  be  people  who  have  lived  here  and  who  have  gone  away  ? A. 
Yes  ; and  they  keep  sending  their  money  to  us  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Are  their  families  here  ? A.  They  are  single  men,  who  have  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers  and  sisters  living  here,  and  they  keep  up  their  connections. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  these  people  hope  to  come  back  ? A.  They  intend  to  come  back. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  idea  of  the  temperance  work  in  St.  John.  Can  you  tell  us 
whether  the  number  of  licenses  for  selling  liquor  is  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A. 
The  liquor  business  in  St.  John  is  getting  circumscribed  very  much. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  number  of  licenses  have  decreased  ? A.  They  have 
decreased  very  much.  The  liquor  business  has  decreased  very  much,  and  the  business 
is  getting  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  not  very  proud  of  their  business ; that 
Is  to  say,  the  men  who  took  out  licenses  some  years  ago  will  not  go  into  the  business 

how. 

Q.  Who  grants  the  liquor  licenses  in  the  city  ? A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  issues 
Ghe  licenses  and  the  revenue  goes  into  the  city  funds ; but  the  Provincial  Parliament 
bakes  the  license  law. 

Q.  Are  the  number  of  liquor  licenses  limited  in  this  city  ? A.  Yes ; so  many 
br  each  ward,  according  to  population.  In  the  cities  of  St.  John  and  Carleton  the 
lumber  is,  altogether,  sixty  ; whereas,  it  used  to  be  unlimited,  and  we  could  have  as 
many  licenses  as  the  mayor  saw  tit  to  grant. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  was  the  greatest  number  of  licenses  you  ever  knew  to  be  granted  in 
my  one  year  ? A.  I think  130  or  140. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  St.  John?  A.  Yes  ; and  Carleton. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  to-day  ? A.  We  have  not  quite  sixty;  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
>ver  fifty-one  licensed  taverns  to-day  in  this  community. 

Q.  Is  the  Scott  Act  in  operation  in  Portland  to-day?  A.  Yes. 

. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  more  or  less  crime  in  St.  John  than  Portland, 
according  to  population  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  more  or  less  drunkenness  in  St.  John,  according 
to  population,  than  in  Portland  ? A.  I think  there  is  more  in  St.  John. 

Q.  Is  the  difference  marked  ? A.  To  us  who  are  watching  it,  it  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  position  of  the  two  places  being  so  closely  connected  makes  it  hard  to  \ 
distinguish  it  ? A.  Yes.  The  reason  why  I say  there  is  less  drunkenness  in  Portland 
is  that  the  workingmen  there  have  more  total  abstainers  amoi^  their  ranks  than  the 
men  in  the  city  of  St.  John. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Then,  you  think  that  the  more  temperate  condition  of  Portland,  as  compared  j 
with  St.  John,  is  more  due  to  individual  effort  than  to  the  existence  of  any  statute  j 
on  the  Statute-book  ? A.  I think  that  individual  effort  and  opinion  produced  the 
statute,  and  that  there  has  not  been  enough  thought,  industry  and  effort  given  to  j 
enforce  it  ; but  the  main  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Scott  Act  in  Portland  is  the  ; 
lukewarmness  and  indifference  of  the  authorities. 

Q.  Then,  if  the  law  is  not  enforced  it  does  not  produce  sobriety  ? A.  It  does  not  j 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  temperance  sentiment  is  stronger  in  Portland  than  it  j . 
is  in  St.  John?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  savings  from  Portland  and  Carleton  are  greater  than  ! 
from  St.  John  ? A.  I think  so;  and  I think  that  the  temperate  habits  of  the  people  ' | 
is  the  cause  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  not  liquor  saloons  in  Portland  that  are  wide  open  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  people  can  get  a drink  when  they  want  to  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Every  day  in  the  week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  not  the  Scott  Act  supposed  to  be  in  existence  in  Portland  ? A.  It  is.  j 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?  A.  I sometimes  blame  the  temperance  people ; 
if  I lived  there  I should  blame  myself. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Who  enforces  the  Act  ? A.  The  city  authorities. 

Q.  Then  where  is  the  mayor  of  Portland  ? A.  The  people  are  more  supreme  ! 
than  the  mayor  and  they  should  see  that  the  law  is  enforced.  The  people  will  wakej 
up  some  day  and.  then  there  will  be  a change. 


By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Does  not  the  Provincial  Gfovernment  put  the  Scott  Act  in  force  ? A.  No ; it | 
is  the  Dominion  Government. 

Q.  Do  not  the  provincial  officials  have  to  see  that  it  is  enforced?  A.  No;  with  . 
us  it  is  left  to  the  municipality. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  Portland  ? A.  About  a year  ago 
By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  not  the  Portland  council  refused  to  appoint  inspectors  to  carry  out  the 
law  ? A.  Yes ; we  have  two  or  three  cases  now  arranged  by  private  individuals, 
which  are  before  the  courts  and  awaiting  the  process  of  the  law  before  convictio] 
can  be  had,  and  until  those  are  settled  we  cannot  do  anything  to  carry  out  the  law. 


James  A.  White,  Earthenware  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  1 am  a manufacturer  of  earthenware. 

Q.  What  class  of  earthenware  do  you  make?  A.  We  make  common  earthen- 
ware, brown,  majolica  and  basillicaware.  We  have  also  prepared  ourselves  to 
manufacture  fire-bricks  and  drain-pipes,  and  as  I thought  that  this  Commission 
would  be  the  place  to  bring  this  matter  up,  1 would  state  that  the  Government  last 
year  took  the  duty  off  imported  fire-brick,  and  consequently  the  plant  and  all  the 
machinery  we  got  to  go  into  that  manufacture  is  lying  idle  on  our  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  skilled  hands  earn  with  you?  A.  Nine  dollars  to  twelve 
[dollars  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  How  much  do  unskilled  laborers  earn  with  you?  A.  One  dollar  a day ; the 
skilled  men  work  piece-work. 

Q.  Do  the  skilled  hands  work  at  night  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  extra  pay  for  night-work  ? A.  They  receive  the  same 
as  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a night  do  they  work?  A.  They  divide  the  night  into  two 
watches ; one  will  take  the  night  work  one  week  and  change  off  with  the  other  gang 
the  next  week. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  at  night  remain  at  daywork,  too?  A.  Yes;  but  they 
|do  not  generally  remain  after  they  make  three  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  boys  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  in  your  employ?  A.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  They  start  at  40  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  remain  with  you  before  they  become  skilled  workmen? 
A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  How  rapidly  does  their  pay  increase  during  these  four  years  ? A.  When 
learning  our  business  they  commence  at  a discount  of  one-third  of  a journeyman’s 
price,  and  they  work  piece-work;  so  it  all  depends  on  their  skill. 

Q.  Do  they  get  any  difference  between  the  first  and  third  year  in  price — before 
they  get  through  ? A.  The  third  year  there  is  only  25  per  cent,  off  the  price  and 
[the  fourth  year  20  per  cent. 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  you  give  them  employment  when  they  become  skilled  workmen  ? 
A.  As  a rule,  they  find  employment  with  us  if  we  have  enough  work  to  keep  them. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  clay  for  your  brown  ware  in  New  Brunswick  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  Bockingham-ware  ? A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where  do  you  get  the  clay  to  make  it  ? A.  We  import  it  from  New  Jersey 
and  Jersey,  England. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  for  your  fire-brick  ? A.  We  get  part  of  it 
from  New  Jersey  and  part  of  it  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  clay  got  nearer  home  than  New  Jersey  and  Eng- 
land can  be  used  for  making  Bockingham-ware  ? A.  We  have  found  some  in  Grand 
{Lake,  but  it  has  got  grit  in  it,  and  it  was  not  uniform  in  quality  ; so  we  could  not 
use  it  for  that  purpose. 

Q„  Without  a duty,  can  you  compete  with  the  foreign-made  fire-brick.  A.  We 
cannot. 

Q.  What  duty  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  compete  with  the  foreign- 
<made  article  ? A.  The  same  as  we  had  before — 25  per  cent. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  fire-brick  ? A.  To  the  rolling  mills  and  foundries. 

Q.  In  the  immediate  meighborhood  of  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  drain-pipe  ? A.  We  have  not  made  any  as  yet,  for  that 
jwould  be  the  outcome  of  making  fire-brick.  We  have  the  machinery  fitted  up  for  it, 
and  we  intended  to . make  the  manufacture  of  drain-pipe  a part  of  our  business. 
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Q.  And  yon  have  been  prevented  from  the  manufacture  of  that  on  account  of  j 
the  duty?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  In  this  Province,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  anything  to  Quebec  Province  ? A.  We  have  shipped  some  car-  , 
loads  to  Montreal  of  milk  jugs,  but  when  the  duty  came  in  force  we  put  off  the  j 
making  of  these,  and  since  then  we  have  not  sent  any  to  Montreal. 

Q.  Are  classes  of  goods  in  your  line  imported  much  ? A.  Yery  largely. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — - 

Q.  Do  you  employ  boys?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  ? A.  Fourteen. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  wood  or  coal  for  fuel?  A.  We  use  wood  for  burning  the  kiln  j 
.and  we  use  some  fine  coal  for  burning  the  clay. 

Q.  Do  you  use  soft  coal?  A.  Yes;  soft  coal. 




I 

Bobert  Irvine,  Trackmaster,  Intercolonial  Bailway,  called  and.  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? A.  Yardmaster,  Intercolonial  Bailway. 

Q.  At  St.  John  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  duty?  A.  They  are  about  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  At  what  hour  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning?  A.  There  is  only  one  J 
yard-master  at  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  here,  and  I have  to  be  round  near  all  the  1 
time.  One  train  comes  in  on  the  New  Brunswick  Bailway  at  5:45  and  I am  there  to  h 
see  it.  I may  not  be  needed  to  go  there,  hut  I go  to  see  that  everything  is  all  right,  A 

Q.  And  how  long  do  you  work  ? A.  I generally  work  till  the  last  train  goes  out.  1 1 

Q.  What  hour  is  that  ? A.  Half-past  eight. 

Q.  In  the  evening  ? A.  Yes;  in  the  evening. 

Q.  During  this  time,  what  length  of  time  may  you  be  absent  ? A.  I am  about  ] 
the  yard  all  the  time,  and  unless  I take  a run  around  town  I am  at  the  side  of  the  i 
track  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  time  for  meals?  A.  lean  run  and  eat  my  meals  in  fifteen  j 
minutes'  if  I am  in  a hurry,  or  take  an  hour  and  a-half  if  1 wish  to. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  Sunday  morning  work  ? A.  I attend  the  express  that  comes  j 
in  ; then  we  have  a freight  train  which  if  on  time  comes  at  5:30  and  the  night  express 
comes  in  at  T o’clock.  We  shift  her  and  get  her  ready  for  Monday  morning,  and  j 
then  we  get  the  day  express  ready,  and  then  we  shift  the  American  train  and  get  | 
them  ready  for  Sunday  night  in  the  station. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  for  Sunday  the  same  as  the  other  days  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  hours  of  work  are  such  that  you  can  perform  your  ; j 
duties  with  reasonable  vigor  and  diligence  every  day  straight  along  through  the]  ! 
whole  year  ? A.  I am  always  healthy  and  have  never  been  sick ; I have  been  at  j 
it  for  twenty-three  years. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  yard-men  under  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  their  wages  ? A.  When  they  come  in  the  yard  first  they  get  $1.25  aj "i 
-day  and  their  pay  is  raised  5 cents  a day  every  year  for  five  years,  till  they  get  $1.50  i 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours,  maybe  eleven,  but  on  oui 
road  they  are  paid  for  every  hour  they  work  extra.  They  do  not  work  withoui 
they  are  paid  for  it. 
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Q.  Is  this  extra  work  at  night  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  extra  wages  for  night  work  or  just  the  same  as  for  day’s  work  ? 
A.  Just  the  same  as  in  the  day ; we  do  not  get  any  double  pay ; if  they  work  till 
9 o’clock  they  get  half  a day.  One  gang  will  work  in  the  day  and  one  gang  at  night. 
They  get  half  a day  allowed  at  night,  even  if  they  are  only  two  or  three  hours  out. 
That  is  the  men  on  the  shunting  engine. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Is  it  regular  ? A.  Always  regular,  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  the  month. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  men’s  wages  in  the  yard  garnisheed  to  the  company  ? 
A.  Never,  that  I knew  of. 

By  Mi'  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  doing  any  more  work  now  in  the  Intercolonial  Kailway  yard  than 
you  were  previous  to  the  New  Brunswick  Kailway  coming  in  to  your  station  ? A.  Yes ; 
the  work  is  increasing  every  year,  but  we  have  the  New  Brunswick  work 
added  to  our  own  ever  since  they  came  into  the  station. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  additions  made  to  your  staff  on  that  acount  ? No ; we  are 
one  man  less  since  the  New  Brunswick  Kailway  came  there. 

Q.  Have  any  additions  been  made  to  your  salary  ? A.  No ; we  handle  from 
1,500  to  2,000  cars  of  their  road. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  New  Brunswick  road  ? A.  We  do  not  want  to  take  pay  for  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  applications  made  to  you  for  an  increase  of  wages  in  that 
j respect  ? A.  No  ; I have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  addition  made  to  your  salary  ? A.  No ; there  are  fines 
j on  our  road  for  mishaps. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  application  for  an  increase  of  wages  ? A.  Yes  ; I have 
written  to  the  Minister  of  Kailways,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  Mr.  Costigan  and 
i several  other  members  of  the  House. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ? A.  Mr.  Schreiber  said  that  he  would  not  give  it. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  you  and  your  men  under  you  receive  sufficient  wages  for 
the  work  you  do  ? A.  No  ; a yard-master  in  the  States  gets  $90  to  $100  a 
month  ; that  is  for  the  days.  In  Bangor  the  head  yard-master  gets  $90  a month,  and 
he  has  two  yard-masters  under  him,  and  they  get  $60. 

Q.  How  many  yard  masters  have  you  under  you  ? A.  I tend  to  the  whole 
i business.  My  son  is  my  assistant  and  betwixt  him  and  myself  we  do  the  work.  A 
foreman  in  the  yard  in  the  States  gets  $2.50  a day  ; my  assistant  gets  $1.50  a day. 


John  Kuddock,  Ship  Kepairer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I am  a repairer  of  ships,  and  wrecker. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  ship-carpenters,  caulkers  and  men  of  that  class  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  employ  men  the  year  round  ? A.  I am  able  to,  but  we  do 
not  have  employment  for  them — that  is  to  say,  we  have  facilities  for  employing 
them  but  we  do  not  have  the  vessels  come  here  to  have  the  work  done. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  find  employment  for  caulkers  ? A.  I 
think  caulkers  will  work  four  or  five  months. 

Q.  What  would  ship-carpenters  work  ? A.  I should  think  six  and  a-half 
imonfhs. 

Q.  What  does  a good  ship-carpenter  earn  ? A.  Ship-carpenters  would  average, 
the  year  round,  $2  a day. 

Q.  Ho  these  men  ever  receive  any  other  employment  when  you  have  no  work 
for  them  to  do  ? A.  Quite  a number  of  them  are  fishermen. 

Q.  Arc  they  able  to  make  themselves  a comfortable  living?  A.  I think  they 

are. 
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Q.  Bo  you  know  if  any  of  them  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A.  Quite 
a number  of  them  do. 

Q.  Have  they  paid  for  these  houses  out  of  their  wages  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Are  any  new  hands  coming  in  to  take  their  places  ? A.  Hew  ones  do  not 
want  to  come.  We  want  a dry-dock  here.  It  is  a reasonable  place  to  have  ship’s 
work  done,  but  we  are  handicapped  by  not  having  the  dock. 

Q.  If  there  was  a dry-dock  here  would  there  be  any  more  repairing  of  wooden 
vessels  than  now  ? A.  I think  there  is  many  a case  where  ships  would  be  repaired 
here.  The  ship,  Flying  Cloud,  was  putting  in  a new  bow  here,  and  he  would  copper 
her  if  he  could  have  it  done,  but  he  will  go  to  the  other  side  to  have  the  work  done, 
because  we  have  not  a dry-dock.  It  is  not  because  we  cannot  do  the  work  as  cheap,  .jj 
but  because  we  have  not  the  facilities.  I think  that  with  a dry-dock  we  could  do  that 
work  cheaper  than  they  could  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Q.  If  you  had  a dry-dock  in  St.  John  could  you  do  repairs  to  iron  vessels  ? A. 

Bo  you  mean  permanent  repairs  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  We  would  require  plant  that  we  have  not  here  but  would  be  here  j - 
in  connection  with  the  dock. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Could  the  men  soon  be  educated  to  do  the  work?  A.  We  have  the  very  best  4 
class  of  men  here  to  educate,  that  I know  of. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  take  on  any  boys  as  apprentices  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  there  no  inducement  for  them  to  learn  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  vessels  belonging  to  St.  John  people  going  to  1 
Boston  or  Hew  York  for  repairs  ? A.  Hot  from  here,  for  we  can  do  repairs  50  per  j 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  Hew  York  ; I exclude  copper  work. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  United  States  vessels  permitted  to  come  here  for  repairs  ? A.  I think 
not ; I am  not  conversant  upon  the  matter,  but  I think  we  do  repair  some  American 
ships  here  that  have  come  to  be  loaded.  Within  five  years  I have  repaired  as  many  ( j 
as  twelve  American  ships,  but  there  has  been  a great  falling  off  in  that  trade. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Are  your  men  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  tools  for  repairing  ? A.  .Yes;  j 
they  do  not  furnish  anything  but  a five-eighth  auger,  and  I furnish  that  and  all  the  I 
plant  in  connection  with  the  repair  work. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tools  they  would  have  to  furnish  ? A.  Twenty  I i 
dollars  would  be  the  outside  figure. 

Q.  If  they  lose  or  break  those  tools  would  they  have  to  furnish  new  ones  them-  j ; 
selves  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  none  furnished  them  ? A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  Are  there  many  caulkers  out  of  employment  in  St.  John  ? A.  Sometimes  we  j 
find  it  very  hard  to  get  caulkers,  and  we  are  obliged  to  them  to  come  and  work  for  j \ 
us ; we  have  to  send  to  Boston  for  them.  It  does  not  cost  them  much  to  go  to  | ! 
Boston  and  Hew- York.  Twelve  of  my  hands  went  to  Boston  and  have  not  come  back 
yet.  They  generally  go  away  in  the  winter  time  and  return  in  the  summer  season,  I 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  know  how  the  wages  of  ship-carpenters  and  caulkers  of  Boston  and  j 1 
Portsmouth  compare  as  against  St.  John  ? A.  I think  they  pay  caulkers  $3  and  j 
ship-carpenters  $2.50 — that  is  in  Boston.  I 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  the  wages  are  in  Portsmouth  ? A.  I do  not  know,  but  I j 
imagine  they  are  the  same. 


Q.  Have  you  heard  your  men  say  or  do  you  know  from  personal  experience 
what  the  cost  of  living  in  Boston  is  as  compared  with  St.  John  ? A.  I do  not  know 
thai  I can  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  I have  heard  the  men  say  that 
have  lived  in  Boston  that  it  costs  more  that  double  to  live  there — that  is,  people  who 
leave  St.  John. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  When  they  go  to  Boston  in  the  fall  do  they  ever  take  their  families  with 
them  ? A.  They  scarcely  eve>*  do.  If  they  do  they  are  not  likely  to  return  ; in  fact, 
they  hardly  ever  do  in  that  case. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  What  would  ship-carpenters  earn  with  you  ? A.  They  would  get  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  would  they  get  in  Boston  ? A.  Sometimes  they  would  earn  $4,  I 
think — pay  $3.60. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Can  a caulker  get  more  work  in  his  business  in  Boston  that  he  can  here  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  season  more  suitable  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a time  in  the  history  of  the  port  when  they  did  not  seek  for 
work  as  they  do  now  ? A.  Yes  ; in  the  time  of  ship-building. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  would  be  wooden  ship-building  ? A.  Yes ; we  used  to  employ  150  to 
200  ship-carpenters,  and  we  used  to  build  two  ships  a year. 

Q.  Are  you  still  hoping  for  wooden  ship-building  to  stir  up  ? A.  Yes  ; the  last 
ship  we  built  was  in  March,  1868.  We  will  build  coasters  here  for  a long  time  to  come. 


Henry  Logan,  Raftsman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  employment  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  Tapley  Bros. 

Q.  What  work  do  you  do  ? Rafting,  log-driving. 

Q.  What  wages  do  raftsmen  receive?  A.  My  wages  are  $2.25  a day;  other 
men  get  $1.75. 

; . Q.  Are  you  a foreman  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hours  do  raftsmen  work  ? A.  They  have  to  work  different  hours ; 
they  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  sometimes. 

Q.  What  constitutes  a day’s  work — one  run  through  the  falls  ? A.  Sometimes 
running  through  the  falls  once  and  sometimes  twice — when  the  tide  suits. 

Q.  How  many  hours  does  it  consume  to  make  two  runs  through  the  falls  in  the 
'day  ? A.  The  way  we  would  do  in  that  case  would  be  to  go  through  the  falls  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  then  we  would  come  right  back  about  7 o’clock;  then  we 
would  go  up  again  at  night,  about  5 or  6,  and  perhaps  get  home  at  7:30. 

Q.  After  you  return  from  your  first  run  through  the  falls  are  you  not  employed 
all  the  time  handling  logs  till  the  next  run  is  made?  A.  Pretty  much  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  in  your  work  ? A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  Was  your  work  ever  organized  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  fixes  the  rate  of  wages — the  men  or  the  employers  ? A.  The  employers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  employers  ? A.  We  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  with  them  once,  I believe ; they  had  a strike  there  which  was  raised 
by  the  society  asking  for  25  cents  raise  a day.  We  had  a little  trouble  there  since. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  the  first  trouble?  A.  I do  not  exactly  know. 

Q.  Is  it  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? A.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  Ho  the  men  that  he  employed  on  the  river  rafts  get  paid  by  the  day  or 
month  ? A.  The  raftsmen  are  paid  by  the  day.  Some  of  the  steamers  owned  by 
Messrs.  Tapley  pay  the  men  by  the  month ; she  will  go  away  and  take  a crew  of 
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raftsmen  with  her,  and  they  get  the  same  wages  as  the  other  raftsmen,  and  found. 

Q.  How  much  employment  do  raftsmen  receive  during  the  year  ? A.  Some- 
where about  eight  months. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  any  of  these  raftsmen  have  been  able  to  procure  houses  of 
their  own  from  their  earnings  ? A.  There  are  some  of  them  that  have  done  so. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  What  do  these  men  do  after  the  rafting  season  is  over  ? A.  Sometimes  we 
may  have  logs  to  run  through  in  the  wintertime,  but  this  winter  there  has  not 
been  many.  All  these  American  mills  have  their  logs  piled.  During  the  winter 
time  I have  generally  been  busy  repairing  boats. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  mean  small  boats  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McLean: — 

Q.  What  are  the  yearly  average  wages  of  raftsmen  ? A.  My  wages  between 
building  boats  and  rafting  are  somewhere  about  $500.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  more, 
for  I work  in  the  winter.  I commence  in  the  spring  to  repair  the  boats,  and  am 
employed  nearly  all  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  raftsmen  idle  in  the  winter?  A.  They  are  pretty  nearly 
always  idle";  some  go  away  to  the  woods  in  the  winter ; they  go  trapping. 

Q.  How  much  do  these  men  receive  while  in  the  woods  trapping  ? A.  I do  not 
know,  for  I was  never  there ; I suppose  $20  a month. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  not  these  men  boarded  while  in  the  woods  ? A.  They  are. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Can  all  the  idle  men  get  work  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  if  they  desire  it? 
A.  I suppose  so,  but  it  is  a business  I do  not  know  anything  about. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  other  raftsman  besides  yourself  earn  ? A.  They  gene 
rally  make  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  at  $l.l75  a day — that  is,  when  running 
logs  through  the  falls ; but  I really  do  not  know  anything  about  the  time  or  wages  of 
the  other  men,  outside  of  myself. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Do  not  men  have  to  work  three  tides  a day  to  make  fourteen  hours? 
A.  I do  not  know.  They  might  sometimes,  perhaps,  make  that  time,  and  at  others 
not  so  much. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  the  same  wages  per  day  when  they  work  two  tides  as  when 
they  work  one  ? A.  Sometimes  we  get  some  extra  pay  if  we  are  very  late  in  making 
the  two  tides. 

Q.  Are  your  wages  as  high  now  as  they  were  four  or  five  years  ago  ? A.  Yes  ; 

I think  so. 

Q.  Were  the  wages  all  round,  when  the  men  were  organized,  greater  than  they 
are  now?  A.  I think  we  had  $2  a day  or  $2.50.  It  has  been  some  years  since  we 
had  an  organization.  We  had  some  little  trouble  with  our  employers  a few  years 
ago,  but  none  since. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  the  raftsmen  settled  upon  between  the  employers  and  the 
men  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  ? A.  There  is  never  anything  said  about 
the  wages  when  we  go  to  work ; we  always  get  the  same  wages. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  not  the  work  pretty  dangerous?  A.  I suppose  running  through  the 
falls  is. 


Q.  Have  you  known  men’s  lives  to  be  lost  there  within  your  time  ? A.  Yes ; 
some  years  ago  a number  of  men  were  drowned  there  that  had  been  working  on 
lumber  and  were  going  back  through  the  falls. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  loss  of  life  taking  place  there  lately  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Freed  . — 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  known  lives  to  be  lost  in  the  falls  when  men 
were  engaged  in  the  ordinary  work  of  rafting  ? A.  I could  not  say  ; it  was  some 
time  ago. 

Q.  A number  of  years  ago  ? A.  Yes  ; some  years  ago. 


Thomas  Bagnall,  Raftsman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the/evidence  of  Mr.  Logan  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  corroborate  that  evidence  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  every  particular  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  work  vary  at  all  in  the  different  departments  ? A.  Ho  ; not  very 
much;  it  is  pretty  much  all  alike.  Some  days  we  have  more  work  to  do  and  some 
days  less. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  any  extra  time  ? A.  Very  seldom ; sometimes  we  do. 

Q.  If  you  work  late  at  night  is  it  only  counted  a day’s  work  ? A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  number  of  hours  in  the  average  day,  when  you  only  work 
one  tide  ? A.  We  hardly  work  that  way ; at  times  we  leave  at  five  and  at  times  we 
go  out  into  the  bay  and  are  there  very  late. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work,  taking  one  day  with  another?  A.  I 
should  think  we  work  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  an  average  day’s  work — from  eleven  to  twelve  hours  ? 
A.  Yes  ; very  seldom  we  would  not  work  so  long.  I do  not  mean  to  say  we  work 
twelve  hours  very  often,  without  there  is  something  particular  doing  and  it  is  wanted 
in  a hurry. 

Q.  You  think  eleven  hours  would  be  about  the  average  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 

By  Mr.  Boivin: — 

Q.  Are  there  any  young  boys  working  with  you  ? A.  Ho. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  All  men  ? A.  All  men. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  on  Sundays  ? A.  Ho  ; not  with  our  crew. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  raftsmen  to  work  on  Sunday  ? A.  Hot  unless  is  was 
necessary,  on  account  of  lumber  being  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  When  on  drives  do  you  work  on  Sunday  ? A.  I never  was  on  drives ; my 
work  is  here  about  Indiantown,  working  through  the  falls  and  at  times  going  into 
the  bay. 
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Andrew  Brown,  Harness-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  "What  is  your  business  ? A.  Journeyman  harness-maker. 

Q.  Is  this  much  of  an  industry  in  St.  John?  A.  Yes  ; quite  an  industry. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  fair  average  wages  for  a skilled  journeyman  harness- 
maker  ? A.  About  $9  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Ho  harness-makers  get  plenty  of  work  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Comfortable  shops  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  apprentices  taken  on  ? A.  Only  one  in  our  shop. 

Q.  Is  that  just  at  the  will  of  the  employer,  or  is  there  any  restriction  put  upon 
him  by  the  men?  A.  Ho  ; just  at  the  will  of  the  employer. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  any  harness  comes  in  here  from  Quebec,  or  west  of  Quebec  ? 
A.  Prison-made  and  factory-made  harness  comes  in  from  the  upper  Provinces. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  where  that  prison-made  harness  comes  from?  A.  Ho;  but  I 
understand  it  comes. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  that  harness  comes  here  in  large  quantities  ? A.  Well, 
I do  not;  I have  heard  that  they  run  it  into  all  the  country  places. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  there  would  be  more  work  here  if  that  prison-made 
harness  did  not  come  ? A.  Yes  ; there  would. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  journeymen  harness-makers  would  receive  more  wages  than 
they  receive  now  if  it  were  not  for  that  prison-made  harness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  more  or  less  men  are  employed  in  this  industry  than 
there  was  some  years  ago?  A.  Well,  I think  in  1873-4  there  were  more  men 
employed. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  was  before  the  fire  here  ? A.  Yes ; and  in  1878. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Were  the  wages  as  high  then  as  now?  A.  About  the  same,  I think. 

Q.  Is  collar-making  a distinct  branch  in  itself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a good  collar-maker  ? A.  A good  collar-maker 
would  make  from  $10  to  $12  a week. 


By  Mr.  Boiyin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  use  much  imported  leather  for  your  harness  ? A.  Yes ; we  use 
altogether  imported  stock — that  is,  from  the  upper  Provinces. 

Q.  Hothing  from  Europe?  A.  Ho — well,  we  do  for  our  fine  work;  we  use  oak 
leather  from  the  States,  but  in  the  general  run  of  work  we  use  Ontario  leather. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  cannot  get  as  good  leather  in  St.  John  as  in  Toronto? 
A.  We  cannot;  we  have  not  the  hides,  for  one  thing. 

Q.  Why  cannot  you  get  the  hides?  A.  We  find  the  Horth-West  hides  are  the 
best  hides. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Are  you  paid  every  week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  any  class  of  American  harness  imported  into  this  Province — light  harness, 
such  as  saddles,  &c.  ? A.  Hot  that  I know  of. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  . — 

Q.  Where  are  your  buckles  and  all  your  furniture  for  the  harness  imported  from 
- — England  or  America?  A.  From  the  old  country — from  England  and  from  the 
United  States,  both  places. 
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Q.  None  made  in  Canada  ? A.  No ; there  are  no  buckles  made  in  Canada. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  are  now  in  Canada — you  mean  from  Montreal,  &c.  ? A.  No;  there  are 
none  made  in  Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  long  has  an  apprentice  to  serve  before  he  becomes  a journeyman? 
A.  Foui'  years,  I believe,  now. 

Q.  Ho  they  generally  remain,  after  they  become  journeymen,  with  their 
employer,  or  in  the  city  ? A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  work  on  the  other  side  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? A.  In  San  Francisco,  Boston,  and  over  these  Maritime  Provinces. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  they  receive  whips  from  Upper  Canada  ? A.  Yes ; and 
from  the  United  States. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Cannot  you  make  whips  here  as  good  as  in  Upper  Canada?  A.  No;  we 
cannot  make  them  here. 

Q.  You  get  whipped  by  other  people?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  relative  wages  of  harness-makers  in  Boston  and  in  St. 
John  ? A.  No.  Just  now  they  average  in  St.  John  from  $7  to  $9. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  surplus  of  harness-makers  in  the  place?  A.  Yes;  I think 
there  is. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Those  who  have  situations,  are  they  all  employed  all  the  year  round  ? A.  No. 

Q.  There  are  slack  times  ? A.  There  are  not  over  three  or  • four  journeymen 
harness-makers  in  St.  John  employed  all  the  year  round ; the  rest  are  all  boys,  who 
are  employed  all  the  year  round. 


Frederic  Bustin,  Nail  or,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  employed  in  the  cut-nail  industry  in  St.  John  ? A.  I 
cannot  say  exactly;  just  at  present  there  are  about  thirty-five  to  forty. 

Q.  Are  they  all  skilled  mechanics  ? A.  Skilled. 

Q.  Hoes  it  not  require  a good  deal  of  skill  to  work  some  of  those  machines  ? 
A.  It  ought  some  of  those  machines  in  my  branch.  . 

Q.  What  is  your  branch  ? A.  Horse-nails. 

Q.  What  does  a good,  skilled  man  earn  at  that  ? A.  I could  not  tell  exactly,  as 
we  all  work  at  piece-work. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  a fair  day’s  earnings — an  average — taking  the  year 
round  ? A.  About  $2. 

Q.  A good,  steady  man  can  make  $600  a year  ? A.  I should  think  so — between 
$500  and  $600. 

Q.  Are  there  unskilled  hands  at  work  at  that  branch  ? A.  Not  at  mine. 

Q.  Are  there  any  unskilled  hands  at  work  in  that  shop  at  all  ? A.  There  are 
what  we  call  laboring  men. 

Q.  What  do  they  receive  ? A.  Seven  dollars  a week  is  as  near  as  I can  tell  you ; 
I am  not  positive. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  Work  ? A.  They  are  supposed  to  work  ten. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  boys  employed  ? A.  They  have  none  in  their  employ  under 
seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Q.  Are  these  learning  the  business  or  are  they  just  helpers  ? A.  Some  are  what 
they  call  nail-feeders. 

Q.  What  can  they  earn  ? From  $1.10  to  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  They  work  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  piece. 

Q.  Is  the  place  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes;  pretty  fair  in  the  summer  1 
time — not  overly  warm  in  winter ; there  are  worse  places  to  work  in. 

Q.  Any  of  the  machines  dangerous  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  on  the  other  side  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  a uniform  scale  of  wages  for  certain  departments  ? A.  There  is,  j < 
so  much  a hundred  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nails. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  scale  of  wages  ? A.  The  employer. 

Q.  Has  the  employ^  got  a say  in  the  matter  ? A.  If  they  undertake  to  interfere  j 
too  much  with  the  wages  the  employ^  may  have  a say  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  nailors  here  and  what  is 
called  “Pittsburg  prices  ”?  A.  I do  not  know  exactly;  I have  an  idea  they  are  less, 
hut  I cannot  say  anything  positive  about  it. 

Q,  Are  the  nailers  in  St.  John  organized  ? A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  to  their  advantage,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  if  they  were 
organized  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  long  would  a boy  be  at  the  business  before  becoming  expert  in  the  j 
position  you  occupy  ? A.  It  would  take  five  or  six  years — may  be  more ; I have  seen  | 
them  at  it  ten  and  twelve  years  and  they  cannot  do  it  yet. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  is  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  boy  ? A.  Yes;  it  depends  upon  the  i 
person  at  it,  a good  deal. 

By  Mr.  Carson  :■ — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  St.  John  ? A.  Probably  twenty  or  twenty-  j 
five  years. 

Q.  Men  placed  in  your  position,  either  in  your  own  or  in  any  other  industry — do 
you  know  if  they  can  save  money,  or  do  you  know  of  many  men  who  own  their  own  | j 
houses  or  are  in  possession  of  them,  paying  for  them  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  but  j 
one  who  ever  has  done  that,  as  I know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  men  who  are  saving  money  and  placing  it  in  a j 
position  of  safe  keeping  ? A.  Well,  I cannot  say  1 do. 


Henry  Moran,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  At  what  branch  are  you  employed  ? A.  Machinist  in  a nail  factory. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness?  A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Can  you  corroborate  it,  so  far  as  you  heard  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  wages  will  a machinist,  employed  as  you  are,  earn  ? A.  About  j 
$2  a day. 

Q.  Is  there  much  employment  for  such  machinists  ? A.  Well,  no ; not  much. 
Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  In  full  ? A.  In  full. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  machinery  are  you  making— repairing  or  renewing  ? A.  Re-  j 
pairing  and  renewing,  and  building  a little  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  men  in  your  shop  make  their  own  drafts  for  their  machinery  ) 
and  design  ? A.  Yes;  most  all  of  our  nailors  can  do  that. 
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Q.  You  learned  that  in  the  factory — you  did  not  learn  that  in  the  schools  ? A. 
In  the  factory. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a-day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Constant  employment  ? A.  Yes;  pretty  constant. 

Q.  All  the  year  round  ? A.  Generally  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  increased  or  decreased  in  the  past  few  years?  A.  Ho  ; the 
i wages  have  been  at  a stand  for  some  years  now. 

Andrew  Damery,  Stove-fitter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  stove-fitters  in  St.  John  ? A.  Eight  dollars  and  nine 
. dollars. 

Q.  Do  they  have  constant  work?  A.  In  some  shops  they  have. 

Q.  Take  the  trade  as  a whole  in  the  city — are  they  constantly  employed  ? A.  Ho. 
Q.  What  would  be  the  average  months  in  the  year  that  you  would  receive  work  ? 
A.  About  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Are  there  many  working  under  $7  a week  ? A.  Hot  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  at  that  branch  of  the  stove  business?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  a boy  receive  on  going  on  first  ? A.  About  $2  a week. 

Q.  How  old  might  he  be  at  that  time  ? A.  Fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  you  work  in  well  ventilated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  stove-moulding?  A.  Ho;  not  much. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  weekly  or  fortnightly  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  And  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  day  of  the  week  are  you  paid  ? A.  On  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  Saturday  for  pay-day  rather  than  any  other  day  in  the  week  ? 
A.  Ho;  I am  not  particular  as  long  as  I get  it. 

Q.  Are  there  many  stove-fitters  in  the  city  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  When  a boy  serves  his  time  and  becomes  a journeyman  does  he  remain  in  St. 
John  ? A.  Some  of  them  do  ; most  of  them  go  away. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a regulation  for  a certain  number  of  boys  to  a certain  number 
of  men?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  stove-fitters  and  stove-moulders  in  St.  John  organized  ? A.  Hot  that 
I know  of. 


Michael  Kelly,  Secretary  Ship-Laborers’  Society,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  How  many  members  are  there  on  your  roll  ? A.  About  420,  I think. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  union  been  in  existence  ? A.  About  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  called  for  by  the  union  for  ships  last  year  ? A.  Two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  How  many  hours’  work  ? A.  Hine  hours. 

Q.  And  for  steamers  ? A.  Three  dollars  for  the  same  hours. 

Q.  For  the  same  number  of  hours  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  winter  ? A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  For  ships  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  steamers  ? A.  The  same  rate. 

Q.  Last  year  did  the  union  fix  the  rate  of  wages  themselves  ? A.  We  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  merchants. 
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Q.  Before  that  time  ? A.  We  fixed  our  rate  at  $2  from  the  1st  May,  and  then 
we  fixed  it  at  $2.50,  according  to  agreement. 

Q.  Were  there  any  strikes  or  misunderstandings  between  the  union  and  the 
merchants  when  the  union  made  the  prices  ? A.  Yes ; there  was  a strike  in  the 
spring. 

Q.  I understand  the  merchants  and  the  union  now  meet  every  spring  and  settle 
the  wages  for  the  coming  summer  and  winter  ? A.  The  merchants  and  the  men  of 
the  union  ? 

Q.  Yes— -or  the  officers  of  the  union  ? A.  They  have  not  done  it  till  last  year ; 
that  was  the  first  agreement  entered  into. 

Q.  Do  you  find  this  arrangement  most  satisfactory  to  both  parties  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  ? A.  It  is  quite  a benefit  to  all  parties  concerned — it  keeps  down  strikes 
. and  demonstrations,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

V Q.  Then,  you  have  made  arrangements  for  the  coming  summer  season  ? A.  Yes ; 
some  of  the  same  men  signed  the  agreement  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  merchants  have  signed  that  agreement  ? I think  there  are  six  now. 

Q What  will  be  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  summer?  A.  Two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a day  on  sailing  vessels  up  to  the  1st  November  from  1st  April,  and 
$3.60  on  ocean  steamers  loading  and  discharging. 

Q.  And  in  winter  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day  on  sailing  vessels,  and  the  summer 
rate  on  steamers  for  the  year  before  the  1st  of  April. 

Q.  For  the  same  number  of  hours  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  it  was  the  same  rate  on  steamers  all  the  year  ? 
A.  Yes ; this  year. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  night-work ? A.  Yes;  on  the  steamers. 

Q.  You  get  extra  for  that  ? A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  same  basis  as  the  day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  work  at  ships  on  Sunday?  A.  Very  seldom — only  in  cases  of 
necessity ; if  a ship  were  water-logged  and  the  cargo  in  danger,  or  something  like 
that,  we  would  work  to  save  the  property. 

Q.  Does  the  union  allow  steamers  to  use  their  own  winches  in  loading  deals  and 
other  cargoes  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  part  of  the  agreement. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  ? A.  Last  year,  according  to  agreement.  In  1886? 
I think,  they  used  them  most  of  the  year. 

Q.  Would  the  same  thing  apply  to  sailing  vessels  if  they  had  a donkey  of  their 
own  ? A.  Yes ; according  to  the  agreement. 

Q.  Would  they  use  steam  winches  for  putting  lumber  into  the  hold  ? A.  I sup- 
pose they  would  now,  according  to  the  agreement,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  in  stowing 
lumber  to  use  steam;  we  generally  use  winches  worked  by  hand  ; it  is  the  safest. 

Q.  Have  any  accidents  occurred  among  the  members  of  the  union  since  the 
introduction  of  steam  ? A.  Yes  ; several ; two  or  three  men  have  been  killed. 

Q.  How  did  it  occur  ? A.  In  one  case  the  deals  dropped  out  of  the  iron  sling; 
one  man  was  drowned  off  the  lighter  or  scow  ; they  generally  use  a chain  in  hoisting 
lumber  aboard,  and  the  chain  swung  and  chucked  him  off  the  scow,  and  he  was 
drowned,  and  another  man  was  killed  in  the  hold. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  men  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday  evening. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  in  receiving  the  money  that  you  earn  now  ? A. 
No  ; at  present  we  have  not ; but  sometimes  there  is  a dispute  between  the 
stevedore  on  the  extra  time  for  work,  but  it  is  generally  settled  by  the  society. 
I.LKCoQ-  Do  you  believe  the  use  of  steam  has  shortened  the  hours  on  steamers,  or  are 
the  hours  shorter  now  on  steamers  using  steam  than  formerly,  when  everything  was 
worked  by  hand  ? A.  It  is  according  to  what  kind  of  boats  you  have  to  work 
at;  some  are  handier  to  load  than  others;  those  with  bow-ports  are  easiest;  some  are 
loaded  handier  with  manual  labor  than  by  steam  power. 
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Q.  Vessels  with  side-ports  or  doors  would  be  loaded  quicker  by  hand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  these  men  contract  to  unload  the  steamers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  owners  to  pay  for  the  work 
actually  done  and  pay  for  their  own  foreman,  for  the  time,  and  so  be  the  means  of 
reducing  the  large  amounts  put  down  to  labor  ? A.  Certainly  it  would — it  would  be 
a benefit  to  ship-owners  and  merchants ; of  course,  it  would  save  the  stevedore,  and 
he  has  to  get  a certain  amount  of  money  out  of  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  more  than 
the  other  men ; it  has  occurred  that  way  in  several  cases,  and  it  would  be  a great 
i saving  if  they  employed  a foreman  and  paid  him  by  the  day  and  employed  the  men 
themselves. 

Q.  Are  there  any  particular  numbers  required  in  gangs  ? A.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular number ; they  can  put  as  many  as  they  like  ; they  employ  sometimes  as  high 
as  thirty-five  or  forty,  just  according  to  the  size  of  the  steamer  and  the  time  they 
have  for  putting  her  cargo  in. 

Q.  Are  the  men  working  at  stowing  deals  and  the  men  handling  them  outside, 
and  the  men  in  the  scows,  all  paid  the  same  rate  ? A.  They  are  all  paid  the  same 
I wages. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  in  a gang  when  loading  timber  in  sailing  ships — I mean, 
what  would  constitute  a gang  to  load  a ship — is  there  any  particular  number  fixed  ? 
A.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  men  on  a ship  of  1,000  or  1,200  tons. 

Q.  The  swingers,  the  stagers  and  the  winchers  are  all  paid  the  same  rates  of 
j wages  ? A.  Yes ; every  member  of  the  society  receives  the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  Is  it  men  or  boys  who  are  engaged  as  stagers,  and  is  there  more  than  one  for 
j each  port?  A.  Ho;  sometimes  one-man  at  two  ports. 

Q.  How  many  swingers  to  each  ship  ? A.  Mostly  two  or  three;  they  do  not  ship 
much  pine  at  this  port  these  past  few  years ; it  is  mostly  birch,  and  it  does  not 
require  so  many  men  outside  as  pine. 

Q,.  How  many  men  on  each  winch  ? A.  On  deck  winches  two  and  three  men, 
and  they  have,  sometimes  at  least,  two  men  attending  to  the  fore-winches  and  four 
men  attending  the  two  aft-winches. 

Q.  Are  union  and  non-uniou  men  in  the  habit  of  working  together  on  ships  ? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  no  vessels  in  this  port  loaded  by  non-union  men?  A.  They  load  a good 
many  schooners — coasters — and  sometimes  a square-rigged  vessel,  a barque  or  a brig,  or 
a barquentine,  or  vessels  like  that — that  are  consigned  to  the  offices  they  are  working  in. 

Q.  Do  the  union  men  ever  interfere  with  these  men  ? A.  Hever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  longer  than  nine  hours  a day — how  many  hours  would  be 
the  longest  a gang  would  work  a ship  by  steam  ? A.  Hine  hours. 

Q.  Hever  more  than  that  ? A.  Ho  ; if  they  want  to  work  at  night  they  must 
itake  a night-gang — they  must  take  a separate  gang  from  the  day-gang. 

Q.  Is  there  a scarcity  of  men  at  any  time  of  the  year  ? A.  Ho ; not  any,  and 
there  has  not  been.  There  has  been  no  scarcity  this  last  year. 

Q.  Is  there  a surplus  of  men  here  in  winter?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  why  wages  are  so  low  in  winter?  A.  They  make  a 
reduction  of  wages  in  winter  from  slackness  of  work — that  is  the  principal  reason ; 
and  another  reason  is  that  the  deck-load  law  comes  into  force  then,  and  that  makes 
that  men  have  to  be  employed  to  clear  and  scrape  decks  &c — that  kind  of  thing,  and  one 
ithiug  and  another  like  that ; and  then  freights  are  low. 

Q.  You  have  been  working  on  ships  for  some  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a ship-laborer  earns  his  money  harder  in  winter  than 
he  does  in  summer  ? A.  I think  he  does — -yes. 

Q.  The  stevedore  has  the  privilege  of  employing  any  class  of  union  hands  he 
chooses?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  antagonism  in  your  union  against  capital  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  stevedores  receive  for  loading  steamers  sometimes  ? 
A.  The  rate  for  steamers  last  year  was  $1.25  per  standard. 

Q.  And  on  ships  ? A.  They  were  paying  them  85  cents. 
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Q.  Have  yon  ever  known  stevedores  contracting  with  an  office  for  steamers  or 
ships  at  a certain  figure,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  job  go  back  to  the  office  and 
refund  some  of  the  money  to  the  merchant  ? A.  Yes;  I have  heard  of  representations 
of  that  character,  but  of  course  I do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  discharge  ships  per  ton  ? A.  Sometimes  20  or 
d21,  or  18  cents,  and  so  on. 

Q.  In  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  winter  it  would  be  in  proportion  ? A.  Well,  the  price  of  discharging 
in  winter  and  summer  do  not  vary  much  ; in  the  discharging  of  coal  they  are  pretty 
much  the  same  rates  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  per  ship  for  loading  timber  ? A.  Stevedores’  rates 
at  one  time  were  something  like  80  cents  a ton  or  85  cents  a ton ; I do  not  know  what 
they  have  been  getting  this  past  year  back. 

Q.  Is  there  much  general  cargo  discharged  at  this  port — dry-goods,  or  stuff  like 
that  ? A.  Not  a great  deal  of  it ; the  Furness  Line  brings  dry-goods,  tea,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  stevedore  receives  for  discharging  that  per  ton  ? 

A.  No ; I think  he  gets  a lump  sum  ; I do  not  know  exactly  how  they  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  can  you  tell  us  how  much  a ship-laborer  would  receive  here, 
in  this  port,  working  in  the  twelve  months  ? A.  There  are  some  ship-laborers  j 
luckier  than  others  and  get  a great  deal  more  than  others  ; some  might  get  $ 100  ; 
some  might  make  $150  and  some  $200 ; but  there  were  few  last  year  that  went  up  to  " 
$300. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  ship-laborers  in  this  port  who  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  j 
No ; I do  not  know  of  any ; there  m ay  be  exceptions,  but  they  are  very  few ; I never 
v saw  one  retiring  from  the  business. 

Q.  And  any  of  the  stevedores  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  percent,  of  stevedores  own  their  own  houses?  A.  I cannot  say  whether 
they  own  them  or  not;  they  say  they  do ; perhaps  there  are  two  or  three  own  them. 

Q.  In  this  contract  that  is  made,  or  agreement  rather,  that  is  signed  between  the 
merchants  on  the  one  part  and  the  union  on  the  other,  are  rates  struck  off  the  steve- 
dores or  off  the  union  ? A.  The  merchants  have  fixed  the  rates  for  steamers  since 
we  entered. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  they  are  so  anxious  to  have  rates  fixed  for  the  stevedores,  (I 
none  of  the  merchants  being  stevedores  themselves?  A.  I do  not  know ; I suppose  jl 
just  the  reason  why  they  fixed  the  rates  is  on  account  of  making  the  agreement  with  j 
the  men,  and  I suppose  they  make  the  rate  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  they  pay  the  j 
men ; I suppose  that  is  the  principal  reason  for  fixing  the  rates  for  stevedores  last  j 
year. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  showing  us  or  to  giving  us  certain  principles  | 
of  that  agreement  between  the  merchants  and  the  union — what  are  the  principal  j 
points  ? A.  I could  read  the  agreement  for  you.  (Agreement  here  handed  to  j 
Commission.) 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  they  all  signed  it  ? A.  Not  all. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  them  to  sign  it  to  make  it  successful  ? A.  We  would  like  j ! 
them  to  sign  it,  but  they  object.  Mr.  Schofield  is  one  they  want  to  enter  the  contract,  j 
but  he  wants  to  make  a contract  or  agreement  of  their  own;  the  men  who  signed  | 
this  agreement  here  are  the  men  who  signed  it  last  year. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  at  loading  ships  in  summer  do  other  work  in  winter  ? j ; 
A.  No ; there  are  very  few  of  them  ever  do  any  other  work  ; some  have  to  leave 
here  in  winter  and  go  elsewhere  to  do  something;  some  go  to  the  States  and  outside  j 
to  work. 

v 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Why  do  you  charge  more  for  loading  steamers  than  you  do  for  loading  sailing 
! vessels?  A.  Simply  because  the  steamers  want  to  be  done  so  much  the  quicker. 

Q.  Do  the  men  work  longer  on  steamers  than  on  sailing  vessels?  A.  Ho;  they 
work  nine  hours  on  sailing  vessels,  too. 

Q.  Do  the  steamers  make  any  less  number  of  tons  of  freight  shipped  to  or  from 
St.  John  than  if  everything  was  sent  by  sailing  vessel?  A.  I don’t  know  that  they  do. 

Q.  They  do  not  make  less  days’  work  ? A.  Yes;  it  makes  less  days’  work. 

Q.  How  is  it — can  you  load  more  tons  on  to  a steamer  in  a day  than  on  a sailing 
I vessel?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  way  can  you  load  more  tons  on  a steamer  in  a day  than  on  a sailing 
vessel  ? A.  They  generally  employ  more  men  than  a sailing  vessel. 

Q.  But  the  same  number  of  men  cannot  load  more  on  the  steamer  than  on  asail- 
jing  vessel  ? A.  It  is  owing  to  the  chances  they  get ; if  it  is  a steamer  not  too  high 
[out  of  the  water  it  would  be  quicker  loaded  than  a sailing  vessel  that  did  not  use 
steam  and  was  high  out  of  water. 

Q.  But  why  can  you  load  her  quicker  than  a sailing  vessel  ? A.  Because  there 
[are  more  men  on  her. 

Q.  Hot  for  any  other  reason  ? A.  Ho ; a sailing  vessel  is  detained  waiting  for 
the  lumber,  and  loses  time,  but  steamers  charter  to  have  cargo  along  side  for  them. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  strike  you  spoke  of  a short  while  ago?  A.  We  had 
a strike  last  spring. 

Q.  How  was  that  settled — by  compromise  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  men  and  the  merchants  came  together  and  talked  the  matter  over?  A. 
Yes;  it  was  not  for  wages  we  struck  ; we  struck  because  of  the  stevedores.  They 
met  in  a body,  drew  up  an  agreement  or  document  and  brought  it  to  the  mer- 
chants to  get  the  merchants  to  pay  the  men  by  the  hour — to  introduce  the  hour  sys- 
tem and  to  pay  25  cents  an  hour  ; wages  in  spring  were,  only  $2  and  we  struck  against 
:the  principle  of  the  hour  system. 

Q.  How  was  it  settled  ? A.  In  this  way,  that  we  kind  of  compromised  the 
matter  with  the  merchants  and  agreed  to  take  the  pay  I have  stated  before,  and  as 
shown  by  the  agreement. 

Q.  Has  a good  feeling  existed  between  you  since  the  strike  was  over?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  do  not  union  and  non-union  men  work  together  on  the  same  vessel  ? 
A.  The  society  would  not  allow  non-union  men  to  work  with  union  men. 

Q.  Are  vessels  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  loaded  and  unloaded  exactly  on 
the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  other  vessels  are  loaded  ? A.  They 
have  been  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  The  regular  lines  have  no  different  arrangements  from  other  vessels  ? A.  Ho; 
there  was  no  difference  only  there  was  a month’s  difference  in  the  time  of  the  regular 
liners  last  year — that  is,  the  Furness  Line. 

Q.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  require  more  haste  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  stevedores  who  load  the  general  vessels  load  the  regular  lines?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  work  is  given  out  in  the  same  way  ? A.  Yes ; they  all  employ 
stevedores. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Does  that  steamship  clause  affect  other  merchants  as  well  as  those  who  have 
signed  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Who  is  it  drives  the  steam  winches  on  the  vessel  ? A.  Sometimes  the  sailors 
bn  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  they  employ  labor  when  they  cannot  get  a sailor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  better  to  employ  a man  from  the  shore,  if  he  is  a 
papable  man  ? A.  Certainly,  because  it  is  safer  to  the  men  working;  he  would  pay 
nore  attention  to  the  men  than  a sailor  would  ; but  we  never  interfere  with  them,  or 
vith  whoever  they  get  to  drive  the  winches ; we  leave  that  to  their  own  option,  to 
lire  who  they  like. 
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Q.  I see  there  are  two  different  prices  for  loading,  and  the  proprietors  can  select 
their  own  men  ? A.  The  stevedores  ? 

Q.  Yes.  And  supposing  one  man  is  always  working  at  steamers,  and  another  at 
sailing  vessels,  has  the  society  to  select  the  men  so  as  to  regulate  that?  A.  The  i 
stevedore  can  select  his  men  from  among  those  idle ; he  cannot  select  from  men 
working. 

Q.  Then,  if  a man  were  selected  ten  times  on  a steamer  and  another  the  same 
on  a sailing  vessel,  it  would  make  a difference  in  the  earnings  of  the  men,  for  after 
all  they  cannot  have  the  same  chances  ? A.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Q.  You  divide  that  amongst  yourselves,  do  you  ? A.  No;  it  the  men  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  work  on  the  steamers  the  better  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  increase  on  steamers  ? A.  Sixty  cents. 

Q.  On  sailing  vessels  ? A.  None. 

Q.  Why  do  you  consider  an  increase  necessary  on  steamers  this  year?  A.  We 
always  had  a higher  rate  on  steamers  than  on  sailing  vessels. 

Q.  Is  it  worth  any  more  to  work  on  a steamer  this  year  than  last  year  ? A.  I 
think  it  would  be. 

Q.  If  it  is  worth  more  to  work  on  a steamer  why  is  it  not  worth  more  to  work 
on  a sailing  vessel  ? A.  In  the  agreement  we  wanted  to  get  a h igher  rate  on  sailing 
vessels,  too,  but  they  would  not  sign  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gettingalong  peaceably  5 
with  the  work  we  agreed  to  that  rate  before  we  would  strike  or  make  any  demon- 
stration for  a higher  rate. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  the  steamers  ? A.  Why,  the  other 
men  were  agreeable  to  pay  $3.60  for  steamers  and  $2.50  on  the  sailing  vessels,  and 
we  accepted  the  proposition. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  signers  are  owners  or  agents  of  steamers  ? A.  Scammell 
Bros.,  Thomson  & Co.  Troop  is  the  agent  for  steamers,  too,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  he  has  any  running  now  or  not. 

Q.  How  many  firms  are  there  owning  steamers  or  are  agents  of  steamers  in  St. 
John  ? A.  Four,  I think. 

Q.  And  two  of  them  have  signed  ? A.  Yes  ; two  of  them  have  signed. 

Q.  Ho  the  other  two  refuse  to  sign,  or  have  they  simply  neglected  to  sign,  so  far  ? 
A.  They  have  neglected  to  sign,  so  far;  they  refuse  to  pay  as  high  a rate. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  men  you  have  spoken  of  agents  for  steamships  calling  at  St.  John — • 
that  is,  those  who  have  signed  ? A.  No;  they  are  agents  for  steamers,  but  they  do 
not  call  here  ; they  are  not  regular  liners  to  here. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  steamers  would  Messrs.  Thomson  and  the  Scammels  have  into 
the  port  of  St.  John  in  a year?  A.  Sometimes  more  than  others;  some  years 
Thomson  would  have  thirty  to  thirty-five. 

. Q.  How  many  did  they  have  last  year  ? A.  I could  not  state. 

Q.  Thirty  ? A.  No  ; I don’t  think  it. 

Q.  Twenty  ? A.  I could  not  say  what  number  they  had. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  he  had  ten  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  he  had  more  than  ten  last  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  Scammell  Bros,  have  last  year  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I don’t 
think  they  did  much  business  in  the  steamship  line  last  year. 

Q.  How  many  steamers  of  the  Furness  Line  called  here  last  year  ? A.  One  called 
every  month. 

Q.  No  more  than  that  ? A.  That  is  all,  I think. 

Q.  Is  as  much  work  done  on  all  the  other  steamers  put  together  as  there  is  on 
the  Furness  Line  boats  ? A.  There  is  more  work  done  on  two  or  three  .of  the  other 
steamers  than  there  is  on  the  whole  line  for  twelve  months. 


By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  when  you  commence  in  the  morning  at  sailing 
ship  or  steamer,  and  there  is  not  work  enough  for  that  day,  that  you  charge  a full 
day  for  it  ? A.  No. 

Q.  When  do  you  commence  work  in  the  morning  ? A.  Seven. 

Q.  When  do  you  finish  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  Supposing  you  worked  two  hours,  how  much  would  you  charge  for  that  ? A. 
A quarter  of  a day ; and  if  three  hours  we  only  charge  a quarter  too. 

Q.  That  is  the  way  it  is  regulated  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  work  four  hours  ? A.  That  is  half  a day,  and  then  sometimes  a dispute 
about  payment. 

Bv  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  your  charged  $5  a day  ? A.  In  1884-85,  I think,  and 
they  struck  for  $5  in  the  spring  of  1886. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  decrease  ? A.  I suppose  the  men  wanted  a higher 
Irate  of  wages;  they  coujd  not  live  on  the  wages  they  were  making. 

Q.  My  question  was,  as  to  what  caused  the  decrease  from  $5  to  $3.60  and  $2.50  ? 
A.  Because  there  was  so  much  competition — so  many  idle  men,  and  men  now  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  get  the  wages  they  did  formerly.  * 

Q.  Hid  the  merchants  and  the  stevedores  take  advantage  of  the  unemployed 
surplus?  A.  Yes ; they  have  done  it. 

Q.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  last  spring  was  because  you  would  not  work  for 
25  cents  an  hour  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  for  every  actual  hour  you  worked  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a great  deal  of  broken  time  ? A.  Yes  ; a great  deal. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  ship-laborers  to  Jpe  on  a vessel  for  two  weeks  for  the  * 
purpose  of  putting  in  five  full  days  ? A.  Yes  ; more. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  men  objected  to  work  by  the 
hour  ? A.  Yes  ; they  expected  a man  to  be  around  the  vessel  waiting  for  the  lumber, 
and  then  go  to  work  when  the  lumber  came. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  port  of  St.  John  that  steve- 
dores should  be  employed  ? A.  I don’t  think  it  is ; we  can  get  along  without  the 
stevedores. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known,  in  your  time  in  this  port,  in  the  ship’s  disbursements 
that  items  were  put  down  to  labor  that  should  not  actually  be  there  ? A.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  they  do  ; I have  never  seen  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  In  what  case  do  you  know  such  a thing  to  have  been  done  ? You  are  accusing 
people  of  fraud — tell  us  the  name  of  the  man  who  commited  the  fraud  ? A.  I heard 
;Of  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  a case  ? — (No  answer). 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  city  of  Quebec  an  eminent  lawyer 
got  up  and  stated  he  knew  of  cases  where  this  was  done  to  his  own  knowledge  ? A„ 
I am  speaking  of  Quebec  now. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  port  of  Quebec  ? A.  No. 
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Copy  of  Agreement. 

Agreement  made  3rd  March , 1888,  between  the  Shippers  of  Lumber , Timber , and  ; 

Ship-owners , Merchants  and  Brokers  of  the  City  of  St.  John , 0/  the  one  part , and  !■ 
Ship-laborers'  Union , 0/  the  other  part : — 

1.  The  Ship-laborers’  Union  do  hereby  agree,  jointly  and  individually,  to  fix  their  < 
rate  of  wages  on  sailing  vessels  for  loading  and  discharging  at  $2.50  a day  of  nine  ‘ 
hours,  to  go  into  effect  1st  April  next,  and  to  remain  in  force  up  to  31st  October 
inclusive,  and  from  that  date  up  to  3rd  March,  1889,  at  $2  per  like  day. 

2.  The  union  further  agree,  jointly  and  individually,  to  fix  their  rate  of  wages  011 
ocean  steamers  loading  and  discharging  at  $3.60  per  day,  to  go  into  effect  on  1st  April 
next  and  to  remain  in  force  up  to  31st  March,  1889,  inclusive. 

3.  All  broken  time  is  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  above  wages. 

4.  The  union  shall  grant  the-  merchants,  ship-owners  or  stevedores  the  privilege 
of  selecting  their  own  gangs  from  among  the  members  of  the  union. 

5.  There  shall  be  no  restriction  or  interference  placed  in  the  way,  on  the  part  of 
the  union,  in  reference  to  the  working  of  regular  seamen  in  loading  or  discharging  of 
cargoes. 

6.  There  shall  be  no  restriction  or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  the 
use  of  steam  in  loading  or  discharging  vessels. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  we  the  undersigned  shippers,  merchants,  ship- 
owners and  brokers,  do  hereby  agree  to  employ  none  others  but  members  of  the  Ship-  j 
laborers’  Union  to  work  on  all  vessels  controlled  by  us  and  not  to  contract  with  any 
stevedore  who  does  not  employ  members  of  the  Ship-laborers’  Union  in  discharging 
all  general  cargoes  of  timber,  deals,  ballast,  &c. 

We  further  agree  that  the  members  shall  be  paid  the  rates  of  wages  respectively 
above  mentioned,  and  we  will  use  every  legitimate  means  in  our  power  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  captains  and  owners  of  vessels,  resident  and  non-resident,  to  employ  or 
contract  with  stevedores  who  will  employ  members  of  the  Ship-laborers’  Union  in 
loading  and  discharging  their  vessels. 

(Signed)  William  Thompson  & Co., 

Soammell  Bros., 

Donald  Carmichael, 

William  Malcolm  McKay, 

/ Troop  & Sons, 

Chas.  McLaughlin  & Sons. 


Patrick  Walsh,  Blacksmith’s  Helper,  called,  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  blacksmithing  are  you  employed  at  ? A.  Machine  forging. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  the  blacksmiths  at  that  business  work  per  day  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  work  over-time  ? A.  Ho  ; not  where  I am  working  now. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  given  to  a blacksmith’s  helper  ? A.  They  are  paid 
$1.10 — that  is  what  I am  getting;  I cannot  say  of  others. 

Q.  Is  that  the  standard  wages  ? A.  That  is  the  standard  pay  to  our  men  the 
year  round. 

Q.  Are  there  any  blacksmith’s  helpers  receiving  under  $1.10  ? A.  There  are  in 
other  shops. 

Q.  Is  the  work  laborious  ? A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard — the  general  run  of  it  is. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  well  ventilated  in  summer  time?'  A.  Well,  it  is  very  well  in . 
summer  time,  but  in  winter  time  it  is  closed  up  and,  of  course,  it  is  very  smoky  and ; 
sulphury,  and  being  a frame,  in  heavy  rains,  sometimes,  water  will  come  through,  and 
the  snow  will  work  in  in  drifts. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  increased  in  that  business  during  the  past  few  years  ? A. 
They  have  not ; they  were  more  in  times  past ; now  we  have  less. 
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Q.  Are  there  many  blacksmith’s  helpers  in  St.  John  who  own  their  own  houses  ? 
A.  No  ; I only  know  of  one,  and  I do  not  think  he  made  it  out  of  helper’s  work — not 
at  that  wages. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  St.  John  ? A.  I was  born  here. 

Q.  Can  a man  support  his  family,  living  comfortably,  economically  at  the  same 
time,  on  $1.10  a day?  A.  No;  he  cannot. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Are  you  married  ? A.  No.  No  man  can  live  as  he  ought  to  live  and  save 
money  on  $1  a day ; they  say  they  can,  but  I have  not  learned  any  of  those 
rules  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wages  of  a machine  blacksmith  ? A.  No ; I do  not ; I 
i could  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Are  there  many  apprentices  going  to  that,  branch  of  the  industry  ? A.  Not 
in  our  department. 


William  McCarthy,  Carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  You  are  a journeyman  carpenter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  St.  John  as  a journeyman  carpenter?  A.  One 
and  a-half  years. 

Q.  Are  carpenters  constantly  employed  throughout  the  year  ? A.  Well  no;  not 
as  a rule. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  for  first-class  hands  ? A.  They  range  from  $7 
to  $9 — $9  is  the  exception  ; in  summer  $9,  and  in  winter  it  is  a rarity. 

Q.  Does  a bencher,  in  the  shop,  earn  more  wages  than  a man  outside  ? A.  Not 
at  all  times — not  in  summer,  nor  in  winter  either,  for  that.  If  they  work  all  the 
year  round  they  get  less  than  a man  that  takes  his  chances ; they  get  less  in  the 
winter  than  in  summer. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?  A.  Work  is  not  so  plenty  and  employers  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Q.  A carpenter  can  do  as  good  work  in  winter  as  in  summer  ? A.  Yes ; as  a 
rule.  Of  course,  there  is  outside  work  he  cannot  do. 

Q.  How  loug  does  an  apprentice  serve  at  the  business  ? A.  There  is  no  stated 
lime  ; I served  four  years. 

Q.  In  your  experience,  would  you  consider  that  long  enough  for  a boy  with  an 
iptitude  for  the  business  ? A.  I should  imagine  so. 

Q.  What  does  a boy  generally  receive  the  first  year  ? A.  Two  dollars,  as  a 
rule  ; of  course,  there  is  nothing  fixed. 

Q.  Is  it  increased  year  by  year?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  each  year  ? A.  I got  a dollar,  and  the  last  year  two  dollars. 

Q.  Does  an  apprentice  receive  any  quantity  of  tools  from  his  boss  when  out  of 
pis  time  ? A.  No ; they  have,  but  not  in  my  time  ; I got  nothing. 

Q.  In  the  shop,  is  a carpenter  allowed  to  sharpen  and  fix  his  own  tools  during 
die  ten  hours  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  do  they  do  that  on  their  own  time  ? A.  Always  in  the  bosses’  time. 

Q.  Are  they  all  allowed  a certain  time  for  doing  it  in  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  carpenters  in  St.  John  steady  ? A.  I cannot  say  that  it  is ; 
)f  course,  my  knowledge  is  not  very  extensive  in  it ; there  is  not  work  enough  for 
he  number  of  carpenters,  and  the  carpenters  are  greatly  interfered  with  by  a 
f-ertain  class  of  men  who  call  themselves  carpenters,  but  who  really  are  farmers,  and 
they  come  in  here  between  ploughing  and  planting  times  and  keep  a good  man  out  of 
i job  ; especially  that  is  the  way  in  Harris  & Co.’s. 
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Q.  They  manufacture  mouldings,  sashes,  blinds,  &c.,  there  ? A.  Yes ; they  do 
all  that  over  there.  I 

Q.  Bid  you  say  that  the  working  hours  were  the  same  in  winter  as  in  summer  ? j 
A.  Yes ; outside  carpenters  work  nine  hours ; inside  they  work  ten,  winter  and  j 
summer ; I guess  they  are  an  exceptional  firm  over  there. 


William  Mason,  Rafter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed: — 

Q.  Are  you  employed  here  at  Indian  town  ? A.  Yes ; with  Messrs.  Holly  & 
McLeUan. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work,  one  day  with  another?  A.  Well,  I j 
suppose  Mr.  Bagnall  told  you  that — about  ten  or  eleven  hours ; sometimes  twelve  hours,  ji 

Q.  Bid  you  hear  the  whole  of  his  testimony?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  his  testimony  was  about  correct  all  the  way  through?  A.  As  I 
near  as  I can  tell — yes.  He  has  been  my  boss  for  several  years. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  in  addition  that  would  bear  upon  the  question  | 
of  raftsmen’s  wages  or  condition  ? A.  Ho ; nothing  whatever. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  In  full  ? A.  In  full— yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Were  you  a member  of  the  rafters’  society  when  it  was  in  existence  ? A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  Bid  you  receive  more  wages  then  on  account  of  the  formation  of  the  society  j ; 
than  now?  A.  Wages  were  $2.50  then. 

Q.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  existence  of  that  society?  A.  Yes. 


Thomas  Glen,  Cigar-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  St.  John?  A.  I have  been  working  here  !§ 
lately — the  first  for  fourteen  years — though  I learned  my  trade  here  some  eighteen  J 
years  ago,  and  I worked  here  five  years. 

Q.  What  do  cigar-makers  receive  per  week  on  an  average  ? A.  It  is  piece-work,.  ■ 
and  it  varies  considerably — what  we  would  call  an  ordinary  journeyman  cigar-maker ; 1 
there  is  mould-work  and  hand-work. 

Q.  I mean  in  hand-work?  A.  A practical  journeyman,  in  my  estimation,  would  j | 
make  an  average  of  about  $9  a week. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  per  thousand  on  the  cigars  the  men  are  most  commonly  j 1 
employed  on  in  St.  John?  A.  In  moulding  work  I should  say — I am  afraid  to  say,  ii 
because  I do  not  know  exactly  now — I think  it  is  $5. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  Montreal  ? A.  Yes ; for  a short  while. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cigars  manufactured  here  that  cost  $8  a thousand  for  making  ? j ■ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  that  cigar  cost  for  making  in  Montreal  ? A.  Well,  there  are  some  | : 
here,  what  they  get  $8  for,  and  I have  heard  that  in  some  shops  in  Montreal  they  pay 
as  high  as  $11  for  making  them  in  Montreal. 

Q.  In  Montreal  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  some  years  ago. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  ? A.  About  five  years  ago ; I cannot  vouch  for  the ; •: 
truth  of  that  statement,  as  it  was  only  hearsay. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  We  were  told  in  Montreal  that  they  only  got  half  the*wages  there  that  is  I 
obtained  in  other  places,  and  now  you  say  it  is  not  so  ? A.  It  was  only  with  reference  j 
to  one  or  two  shops  in  Montreal  I heard  of — it  is  only  what  I heard  other  cigar- 1 \ 
makers  saying.  I received  $8  myself  when  in  Montreal,  but  it  was  for  a different  ||  > 
cigar  to  what  is  made  here. 
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Q.  How  many  cigar-makers  are  employed  here  constantly  during  the  year  ? 
A.  There  are  two  shops  here  in  St.  John,  and  I should  judge  there  would  be — have 
you  reference  now  to  girls  ? 

Q.  I mean  journeymen  ? A.  I should  judge  there  are  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
journeymen — that  is,  judging  from  the  time  1 have  been  here  lately. 

Q"  Are  there  many  men  working  on  the  moulds  in  St.  John  ? A.  At  present 
most  of  the  journeymen  are  on  hand-work. 

Q.  Is  it  a general  thing  that  women  are  employed  on  the  moulds?  A.  As  a 
general  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  known  men  to  be  employed  on  moulds?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a woman,  by  moulding,  make  as  good  a cigar  as  a journeyman  ? A.  They 
are  not  considered  to  make  as  good  a cigar  as  a man,  either  by  moulds  or  hand-work. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  receive  the  same  wages  per  thousand  ? A.  Ho  ; in  some 
places  they  do  and  some  they  do  not ; in  some  places  in  the  States  they  do  and  in 
others  they  do  not. 

Q.  How  long  do  apprentices  serve  in  St.  John  ? A.  Three  years ; that  is  the 
stated  time. 

Q.  What  might  his  age  he  when  commencing  work  ? A.  Well,  I cannot  state 
what  is  bage  would  be — they  go  to  work  at  fourteen,  but  I have  not  been  here 
lately — but  I should  judge  from  the  apprentices  I have  seen  here  they  would  be 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  Ho  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  know  what  the  wages  of  women  are  in  St.  John  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  an  ordinary  woman  earn  per  week  by  moulding  ? A.  The  way 
they  are  paid  here — speaking  of  average  earnings — I should  judge  about  $3.50  a week. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  do  you  consider  that  low  wages  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  place  in  the  Dominion  except  St.  John 
and  Montreal  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  part  ? A.  I have  worked  in  Boston,  Hew  York,  Connecticut,  Ohio 
and  Illinois. 

Q.  Considering  the  rate  of  living  in  St.  John,  and  the  wages — compare  them 
with  the  wages  and  rate  of  living  in  other  cities  on  the  o^her  side — on  which  side 
do  you  think  the  advantage  would  lay  i A.  With  the  States. 

Q.  For  a married  man  with  a family?  A.  Yes;  either  a man  with  a family  or 
a single  man ; the  advantage  would  be  with  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prices  paid  cigar-makers  in  Ontario  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  further  information  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  cigar-making  ? A.  Hothing  that  I know  of. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  tobacco  is  at  times  used  that  will  injure  the  health  of  the 
smoker?  A.  In  most  factories  there  is  not;  in  some  manufactories  there  is  inferior 
Tobacco,  but  a man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business  I do  not  think  would 
do  it,  as  he  knows  it  would  not  pay  in  the  long  run  to  put  inferior  tobacco  in  it; 
some  put  mouldings  and  middlings  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  ? A.  I cannot  state 
anything  decided  as  to  that.  I know  that  years  ago  they  put  copperas  in  chewing 
Tobacco,  and  I judge  that  is  injurious  to  health.  I do  not  know  much  of  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco. 

Q.  You  told  us  there  was  an  advantage  for  men  living  in  the  States  in  your 
business.  Tell  us  the  reason  why  you  give  us  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  staying  with 
us  on  lower  wages  ? A.  My  folks  have  lived  here  mostly  all  their  lives.  I came 
down  principally  on  a visit,  but  will  stay  here  possibly  for  a year,  but  would  not 
(stay,  because  it  is  not  an  advantage  to  me  to  stay  here.  I can  make  a great  deal 
more  money  in  the  States  than  I can  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  people — -that  other  people 
would  have  as  good  a chance  on  the  other  side  as  you  would  ? A.  Yes. 
a — 16* 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  young  men  and  women  working  on  the  same  floor?  A.  Tes. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  conveniences  for  both  sexes  ? A.  Mo;  I do  not  think  i 
there  are.  There  is  another  convenience  in  another  part,  but  it  belongs  to  another  ! 
firm  on  the  floor.  I think  they  use  that ; I would  not  say  for  sure. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  by  your  employers  in  your  factory  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  When  the  cigars  are  taken  away  from  you  are  any  thrown  out  on  account  of  jj 
inferior  workmanship  ? A.  Mo  ; a man  is  supposed  to  understand  his  business. 


George  H.  Trueman,  Conductor,  Intercolonial  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a conductor  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway.  I 

Q.  Do  conductors  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  work  by  the  day,  or  do  they  j 
have  so  many  miles  of  a run  to  make  to  constitute  a day’s  work  ? A.  I can  only  j 
speak  for  myself,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  I am  on  a regular  train  and  I am  paid  ! 
by  the  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  conductors  on  the  irregular  trains  are  paid  ? A.  I do  ]l 
not  know. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  a day?  A.  Our  average  is  about  six  or  ;| 
seven  hours  a day. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  run  ? A.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles.  jl 

Q.  When  you  have  finished  that  run  do  you  consider  your  day’s  work  at  an 
end  ? A.  We  consider  it  done;  but  I might  add  that  we  do  two  day’s  work  in  one  ( 
on  the  division  I am  in.  This  we  do  by  running  the  138  miles,  and  returning  three  I 
times  a week;  I leave  here  in  the  morning  and  return  at  1:30  p.m. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  number  of  miles  do  you  run  in  that  time?  A.  I make  216  miles  |>l 
while  I am  out;  then  I may  lay  off  a day.  The  train  crosses  at  Amherst,  where  i| 
we  change  and  come  back  to  St.  John.  That  brings  a man  in  home  every  night. 

By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  Then  the  work  which  you  do  makes  you  run  136  miles  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  brakesmen  on  your  train  make  the  same  runs  as  you  do  ? A.  They  do.  j | 

Q.  Do  the  engineers  and  firemen  make  the  same  runs?  A.  Mo. 

Q.  What  pay  do  the  conductors  receive  ? A.  The  oldest  conductors,  like  I am,  ! 
get  $2.50  a day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  $10  extra  besides. 

Q.  What  is  the  extra  $10  a month  given  for?  “ A.  There  are  about  seven  or  eight  M* 
of  the  oldest  conductors  that  get  the  $10.  We  were  formerly  paid  by  the  month,  and  j 
we  were  allowed  two  weeks’  holidays;  now  we  are  not  allowed  that,  so  I think  the  1 1 
$10  is  given  in  lieu  of  the  holidays. 

Q.  That  is  a special  grant  given  under  special  circumstances  ? A.  I think  so  ; 
only  seven  or  eight  of  the  conductors  get  it. 

Q.  In  the  winter  time  are  you  ever  detained  very  long  on  your  regular  train?  J 
A.  Mot  on  the  division  I am  in;  we  are  very  seldom  detained  beyond  our  regular  j i 
time. 

Q.  Then  you  have  suffered  no  hardships,  to  speak  of,  in  consequence  of  detention  ? 

A.  Mot  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  any  great  number  of  hours  on  the  road  in  the  active  I 
discharge  of  your  duty?  A.  Mot  of  late  years. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  wages  of  brakesmen  on  your  train?  A.  I think  they 
get  $1.35  a day  ; I think  that  is  their  pay. 
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Q.  Do  the  conductors  and  brakesmen  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  as  a rule, 
make  more  or  less  than  their  full  time,  as  indicated  by  you  ? A.  They  make  their 
full  time,  and  very  seldom  any  more.  Of  course,  there  are  times  in  the  summer 
when  they  can  make  a little  extra  time,  but  it  is  very  unusual. 

Q.  When  a man  makes  a double  trip  in  one  day  he  is  very  seldom  called  upon 
to  go  out  again  ? A.  Very  seldom  ; we  do  not  do  it  if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  road  when  men  are  exhausted  to  work 
them,  and  the  men  themselves  would  not  desire  it  ? A.  I should  think  so ; I know  I 
would  not  desire  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a conductor  having  a family  to  maintain  and  receiving 
about  the  wages  paid  on  this  road  can  save  money  and  buy  a house  for  himself  ? A. 
It  would  take  him  a good  deal  of  time  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  conductors  can  save  money  ? A.  I think  they  do. 

Q.  Are  they  gradually  accumulating  a little  surplus  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  for  any  cause  whatever  imposed  on  your  road  ? A.  I 
can  only  speak  for  myself,  and  I know  I have  never  been  fined,  although  I have  heard 
it  reported  that  some  conductors  have  been  fined. 

Q.  Are  the  conductors  on  your  road  frequently  dismissed  from  service?  A.  Very 
rarely. 

Q.  If  a conductor  were  dismissed  for  any  cause,  not  involving  a serious  offence, 
would  he  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  employment  on  another  road  ? A.  That  is  a 
question  I could  scarcely  answer.  If  he  was  discharged  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
a recommendation,  and  if  he  had  no  recommendation  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a 
position  on  another  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a conductor  would  be  discharged,  except  for  some  grave  offence  ? 
A.  I think  not. 

Q.  And  if  he  were  discharged  for  a grave  offence  he  would  not  get  a recommen- 
dation ? A.  He  would  not. 

Q.  And  without  that  recommendation  he  would  be  unable  to  find  employment 
on  another  road  ? A.  I think  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Suppose  a man  were  to  leave  the  road  with  a good  character  for  honesty  and 
attention  to  business,  but  with  the  reputation  of  being  a leader  or  agitator  in  any 
labor  organization,  do  you  think  he  would  have  difficulty  in  finding  employment  with 
another  company  ? A.  I should  think  he  would ; I should  think  that  would  be  an 
objection. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a conductor  on  a freight  train  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  coupling  with  which  you  are  acquainted  could  be 
applied  to  freight  trains  which  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  link  and  pin  ? A. 
That  would  be  a hard  question  to  answer.  It  has  been  some  years  since  I have  had 
any  experience  on  freight  trains,  and  I have  seen  so  many  couplers  used  that  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  coupler  in  actual  use  that  was  an  improvement  on  the  link 
and  pin  ? A.  I cannot  say  I have  ; I have  seen  one  that  I thought  was  an  improve- 
ment, but  I have  never  seen  it  in  actual  use. 

Q.  What  was  the  coupler  you  saw  that  you  thought  might  be  made  satisfactory? 
A.  It  was  a coupler  made  by  a man  named  Richards,  of  Carleton,  and  to  my  mind  it 
was  the  best  coupler  I have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a railing  might  be  succesfully  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  top  of  the  freight  trains  to  save  men  from  falling  who  should  slip  off?  A.  A 
railing,  to  be  of  any  use,  I should  say  would  have  to  be  2 or  3 feet  high  above  the 
car,  and  I do  not  know  whether  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  bridges  and  stations. 

Q.  If  a railing  alongside  of  the  car  were  put  as  high  as  the  brake-rod  would 
it  not  save  the  men  ? A.  I should  think  it  would  save  the  brakesman  of  a car 
from  falling  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  objection  to  such  a railing,  except  the  cost  ? 
A.  I do  not  see  any,  except  the  cost. 
a— 161* 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  running  boards  as  applied  to  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
freight  cars,  are  sufficiently  wide  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  crew  of  an  ordinary  freight  train  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ? 
A.  I shoud  think  two  or  three  brakesmen ; it  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  train — 
ordinarily,  two  or  three  would  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  length  of  a loaded  train  ? A.  A train  of  gondolas 
would  be,  I suppose,  about  twelve  cars.  These  cars  are  30  to  35  feet  long,  so  that  a 
train  would  be  from  360  to  somewhere  about  400  feet  long. 

Q.  Are  two  brakesmen  in  the  cab  and  one  on  the  locomotive  ? A.  I do  not 
know  ; I think  one  is  generally  in  the  cab. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  wide  are  the  running-boards  on  the  freight  cars  on  the  Intercolonial 
Railway?  A.  I do  not  know  ; I should  think  from  12  to  15  inches;  I never 
measured  them  ; I only  judge  of  them  from  seeing  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  wide  enough  on  a windy  or  stormy  night  to  prevent 
a man  from  blowing  off  ? A.  Of  a stormy  night  a man  would  go  off,  perhaps,  of  a 
22  inch  bord  and  probably  some  off  a 24  inch  board. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q,  Are  there  many  covered  bridges  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ? A.  There  are. 

Q.  Are  there  any  covered  bridges  so  low  that  they  will  not  allow  a brakesman 
to  stand  on  top  of  the  cars  while  passing  under  them  ? A,  Hone  that  I know  of. 
All  the  bridges  I know  of  are  raised';  I do  not  know  of  any  bridges  on  the  road  that 
will  not  clear  a brakesman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  a fact  that  one  railway  has  correspondence  with  another 
in  connection  with  employes  that  may  be  discharged  ? A.  I have  never  heard  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  air-brake  can  be  succesfully  applied  to  the  freight 
trains  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Are  they  adopted  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ? A.  I think  so  ; I think 
all  the  new  cars  have  the  Westinghouse  brake. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  any  ol  these  been  brought  into  actual  use  ? A.  I think  they  are  using 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  get  them  on  all  the  engines  ; I know  all  the  freight  cars  are 
supplied  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  cars  they  are  on  ? A.  I am  on  a passenger  train, 
and  I cannot  speak  of  freight  trains. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  salaries  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  as  large  as  on  other  roads  ? 
A.  I think  probably,  taking  into  consideration  the  expense  of  living,  it  is  fair  average 
pay  for  conductors. 

Q.  Are  the  trips  longer,  on  an  average  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  they  are;  I 
think  120  or  130  miles  is  about  the  average  run. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Has  your  work  increased  any  since  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  ran  into  the 
new  depot?  A.  Ho;  it  makes  no  difference  with  us  conductors. 
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John  Lowell,  Cigar-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  He  are  s : — 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  a previous  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  approve  of  it  entirely?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  in  the  same  shop  ? A.  Yes. 

Q„  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  cigar-making  that  would  be  of  infor- 
mation to  the  Commission  ? A.  Ho  ; nothing  more  than  my  friend  said. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  remain  here  when  you  can  make  so  much  more  money 
on  the  other  side  ? A.  I have  worked  in  the  States — -Hew  York  and  Brooklyn. 

~ — Q.  Yes ; but  why  do  you  remain  here  when  you  say — and  you  say  you  agree 
with  all  the  other  witness  said — that  you  could  make  much  more  money  away?  A. 
I was  born  here  and  brought  up  here,  and  would  just  as  leave  be  here  for  a while. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Your  parents  and  friends  are  here  ? A.  Ho  ; my  parents  are  dead. 


John  Stewart,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a locomotive  engineer. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  your  run?  A.  Hinety  miles. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  make  that  run  in  the  week?  A.  We  double  the  road 
every  second  day,  the  same  as  the  conductors  do;  but  we  go  to  Moncton  and  back, 
while  they  go  to  Amherst  and  return. 

Q.  Then  you  make  540  miles  in  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  a locomotive  engineer  on  the  Intercolonial  Bail- 
way ? A.  A man  that  runs  six  years  gets  $2.75  a day,  and  below  that  they  are  paid 
according  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  served.  The  first  year  they  do  not  get 
hardly  $2,  and  then  it  rises  until  they  get  $2.75.  That  is  the  highest  wages  paid  to 
an  engineer. 

Q.  After  they  have  served  six  years  there  is  no  further  increase  in  their  pay? 
A.  Ho  further  increase. 

Q.  Can  an  engineer  keep  up  his  vigor  and  his  attention  to  his  work  to  the  end 
of  two  trips  of  90  miles  over  the  road  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  not  so  fatigued  at  the  end  of  your  day’s  work  but  that  you  can  give 
full  attention  to  your  work  that  is  necessary  for  safety?  A.  Ho;  besides  that  we 
have  four  hours’  rest  at  the  end  of  90  miles  before  we  turn  back  again. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  a man  who  makes  a double  run  of  138  miles  would 
be  able  to  give  full  attention  to  his  work  to  the  end  of  the  trip  ? A.  He  might  if  it 
was  good  weather  and  nothing  detained  him ; if  there  was  no  storm  or  snow,  and 
everything  was  going  all  right,  he  might  do  so. 

Q.  Is  the  work  of  a locomotive  engineer  such  that  he  needs  his  whole  faculities 
about  him  all  the  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  order  to  avoid  accidents  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  are  the  average  wages  of  firemen  ? A.  One  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  much  are  the  engineers  who  run  on  locomotives  on  freight  trains  paid  ? 
A.  They  are  paid  just  the  same  as  we  are,  and  if  they  are  running  six  years  they  get 
just  the  same  pay. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  of  the  firemen  on  freight  trains?  A.  Just  the  same  as  the 
firemen  on  passenger  trains. 
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Q.  Are  changes  among  locomotive  engineers  frequent  on  your  road  ? A.  No; 
very  seldom. 

Q.  Do  the  men  think  they  are  better  off  to  remain  here  than  to  make  changes? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  many  of  the  locomotive  engineers  have  accumulated 
property  ? A.  There  are  a few,  but  not  very  many. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  own  houses  ? A.  There  are  a few,  that  have  not  large 
families,  who  have  accumulated  some  property. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  firemen  have  purchased  houses  for  themselves  or 
accumulated  any  property?  A.  No;  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  brakesmen  who  have  bought  houses  ? A.  There  are  a 
few  that  have  a little  money,  but  there  are  none  buying  property;  if  they  have 
money  it  is  because  they  have  other  means  of  making  it. 

Q.  You  think  if  they  buy  property  it  would  be  because  they  have  other  means 
of  making  money,  and  that  they  would  rather  keep  their  money  in  some  other  form? 
A.  They  could  not  have  much  means  to  buy  property  from  their  salary. 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  hours  you  have  been  on  duty  at  one  con- 
tinuous time  ? A.  I have  been  on  duty  as  engineer,  without  getting  away  from  thej 
engine,  for  thirty-six  hours.  I would  not  be  running  all  that  time,  for  I would  be 
either  laying  on  the  engine  or  somewhere  around,  stuck  in  a snow  storm,  so  that  X 
could  not  get  out. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  any  sleep  then?  A.  I could  sleep  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  engine,  but  it  would  be  hard  to  do  so. 

Q.  In  such  cases,  would  not  the  engineer  have  to  remain  on  the  engine  to  watch 
his  locomotive  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  that  case  could  the  fireman,  in  his  turn,  get  a little  sleep  ? A.  He  could] 

Q.  But  this  would  be  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances  ? A.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  it  takes  place. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  detained  for  thirty-six  hours  could  you  find  any  point  ait 
which  you  could  be  relieved  before  you  got  to  the  end  of  the  run  ? A.  I have  beefi 
placed  so  that  I could  not;  but  now  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  happens.  It  is  years 
ago  since  I have  been  a long  while  out  on  the  road. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Monthly. 

Q.  At  what  day  in  the  month  are  you  paid  for  the  previous  month?  A.  We 
are  generally  paid  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  the  month ; there  is  no  particular 
day  set  for  paying. 

Q.  Are  you  always  paid  early  in  the  month  ? A.  Yes;  always  early  in  the  month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  insurance  among  the  employes  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway?  A.  Yes;  there  is  an  insurance  system. 

Q.  Do  the  men  pay  premiums,  or  does  the  company  contribute  anything  towards 
it  ? A.  The  men  pay  the  premiums  themselves,  but  the  company  may  pay  towards 
it,  for  all  I know. 

Q.  Are  the  men  compelled  to  insure  themselves  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  matter  wholly  voluntary  ? A.  Yes. ' 

Q.  If  a man  is  disabled  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  does  his  pay  go  on  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  of  any  that  are  paid,  unless  it  is  monthly  hands ; but  the  men  paid 
by  the  day  I do  not  think  are  allowed  that. 

Q.  If  you  were  injured,  would  you  expect  your  pay  to  go  on  ? A.  I would  not. 

Q.  Have  you  known  men  who  were  injured  and  whose  pay  did  not  go  on  ? 
A.  I have. 


Q.  Does  the  company  pay  the  doctor’s  bill?  A.  Yes;  the  railway  pay  the 
doctor’s  bill,  and  then  we  get  some  pay  from  an  accident  fund ; we  get  $3  to  $5  a 
week.  Some  persons  get  $3,  and  some  like  me  get  $5.  It  is  an  accident  insurance 
fund,  and  we  pay  so  much  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  whole  premium  into  the  accident  fund  ? A.  Yes  ; so  far  as 
I know. 
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Q.  Does  the  Government  contribute  nothing  towards  the  fund  ? A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  If  a man  is  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  do  his  relatives  get  any- 
thing ? A.  Nothing  but  the  insurance,  whatever  that  is. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  Is  a color  test  required  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  it  a severe  test  ? A.  It  is  a pretty  hard  one ; I know  there  are  quite  a 
number  who  do  not  pass  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  the  color  test  in  order  to  get  employ- 
! ment  on  the  road  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  While  running,  is  the  fireman  continually  beside  the  engineer  ? A.  He  is  in 
the  cab  all  the  time,  or  between  the  cab  and  the  tender,  putting  in  fuel. 

Q.  Are  there  many  engineers  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood  ? A.  Quite  a number. 

Q.  Do  the  Government  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Brotherhood  on  the  Inter- 
j colonial  Bailway  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  When  an  accident  happens  does  the  Brotherhood  provide  sick  benefits  ? A. 
Yes ; although  I cannot  say  for  certain,  for  I do  not  belong  to  it,  and  can  only  speak 
from  hearsay. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  examination  of  engineers  for  competency  on  the  Intercolonial 
Eailway?  A.  There  is. 

Q.  Then  an  engineer  is  not  given  an  engine  unless  he  has  his  certificate  ? A. 
Unless  he  can  answer  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  examiners,  he  cannot  get  the 
j certificate. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Where  does  your  company  get  its  coal?  A.  We  get  it  from  all  over;  we 
get  from  Spring  Hill,  Pictou  and  the  Joggins. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  I suppose  you  get  it  whereever  it  is  most  convenient  ? A.  Yes;  and  some- 
times we  have  to  get  it  at  different  places  in  order  to  get  enough. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  But  you  use  all  Canadian  coal  ? A.  All  Nova  Scotia  coal. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  wood-burning  locomotives  used  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  ? 
A.  No;  we  have  none  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway. 


Charles  Brown,  Cigar-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  You  heard  thp  testimony  the  two  cigar  makers  previously  examined  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  No. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Then,  will  you  tell  us,  since  you  approve  of  it  all,  how  is  it  that  you  remain 
here,  when  you  say  that  you  can  earn  so  much  more  away  from  us  ? A.  My  parents 
are  here,  and  they  would  sooner  see  me  stay  here  than  be  away  from  home. 


John  W.  Rusk,  Clerk  Freight  Department  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and  \i 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? A.  In  the  freight  department. 

Q.  Are  many  men  employed  in  the  freight  department?  A.  In  the  busy  season  I 
we  have  as  many  as  twenty-six  porters. 

Q.  Do  the  salaries  of  clerks  vary  very  materially  in  the  freight  department  ? I 
A.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  the  salaries  of  the  clerks,  except  special  clerks  in  the  E 
office,  because  they  come  under  the  charge  of  the  station-master. 

Q.  What  pay  does  a checker  receive  ? A.  He  receives  from  $500  to  $600  a year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  porters  receive  ? A.  There  are  three  grades  of  porters  ; 
a few  of  the  oldest  receive  $1.25  a day;  then  there  are  a few  that  receive  $1.20  ; and 
lastly  come  those  on  temporary  work,  who  get  $1.10. 

Q.  Is  $1.10  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  freight  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work?  A.  They  work  ten  hours  a day — j 
from  seven,  local  time,  to  six  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  required  to  work  extra  hours  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  that  case,  do  they  get  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day  time,  or  do  they  i 
get  an  extra  rate  ? A.  They  get  the  same  rate.  : 

Q.  Do  they  get  any  extra  allowance  of  time  for  night  work  ? A.  They  get  jus, 
whatever  hours  they  work.  / 

Q.  Are  the  checkers  allowed  any  holidays  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  their  pay  go  on  ? A.  Yes.  I 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  check  all  the  goods  that  come  into  the  station  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  checkers  able  to  do  that  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Are  any  laboring  men  required  to  do  that  work  at  times  ? A.  Yes ; some  of  J 
the  oldest  employes. 

Q.  Who  is  responsible  for  their  work — they  or  the  checkers  ? A.  They  are 
responsible,  in  a certain  degree,  to  the  parties  who  are  checking. 

Q.  If  a car-load  of  flour  should  come  in,  and  it  was  a barrel  short,  who  pays  for 
that  barrel — the  laboring  man  or  the  checker — who  is  responsible  ? A.  If  a man  is 
checking  out  a load  of  flour  he  sends  word  to  the  station  if  he  finds  it  short,  and  he  ■ 
calls  their  attention  to  it  before  making  out  his  report.  If  a man  signs  a bill  of 
lading  for  100  barrels  of  flour  and  only  receives  99  he  will  report  the  matter 
to  the  station-master  of  where  it  is  from,  and  they  will  say  who  is  to  be  held 
responsible. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  count  the  car  after  it  is  unloaded  ? A.  It  would  not  do  ; it 
is  right  to  count  it  as  it  is  being  unloaded.  Some  slovens  will  take  ten  barrels  of 
flour  and  some  double  ones  twenty. 

Q.  Is  your  work  any  greater  since  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  came  into  the  j 
new  station?  A.  Yes;  it  has  increased  very  materially. 

Q.  In  what  way?  A.  In  the  first  place,  I have  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  Hew 
Brunswick  Railway,  by  giving  instruction  to  the  porters  and  the  checkers,  hunting 
up  freight,  answering  questions  from  their  superintendent  and  freight  agents,  and 
corresponding  with  their  freight  agents.  If  any  freight  goes  astray,  I have  to  trace  it  up.  j 

Q.  Are  your  hours  of  work  any  longer  on  account  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Rail  way? 

A.  They  are. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  any  greater  salary  than  before?  A.  Hot  one  cent  more;  just  ; 
the  same  as'  before. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Has  any  extra  help  been  employed  in  connection  with  the  increased  work  ? 

A.  We  have  the  extra  help  of  some  porters,  one  checker  and  one  billing-clerk. 
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By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  If  you  receive  a case  of  goods  or  a car  of  goods,  and  some  of  it  is  short  or  in 
bad  order,  or  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  them,  how  is  the  matter  settled  ? A.  If 
we  receive  a case  of  goods  in  apparent  good  order  we  deliver  it  to  the  parties  in  the 
same  order,  and  they  make  objections  while  some  of  the  goods  are  still  in  the  shed, 
and  in  our  care,  or  if  we  notice  that  the  parcel  has  been  tampered  with,  we  have  the 
car  checked  with  its  contents  and  compared  by  his  invoice,  and  then  we  make  a 
report  of  the  matter. 

Q.  How  is  the  matter  generally  settled;  by  the  Government  ? A.  If  a man 
presents  his  claim  and  shows  that  the  goods  were  received  in  apparent  good  order  at 
the  station,  and  also  can  show  that  the  parcel  has  been  tampered  with  before  reaching 
St.  John,  the  man  gets  his  claim. 

Q.  Has  the  party  to  write  to  Ottawa  about  the  matter,  or  do  you  settle  it  in  your 
office  ? A.  All  the  business  is  done  between  our  office  and  the  general  freight!  office 
in  Moncton. 

Q.  Is  it  very  often  that  goods  are  found  to  be  short  ? A.  Hot  very  often. 


J.  E.  Humphrey,  Hight-watchman,  Intercolonial  Eailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  night  watchman  in  the  car  shed  of  the 
Intercolonial  Eailway. 

Q.  Is  any  body  else  employed  there  except  yourself  ? A.  There  is  one  man 
there  besides  me. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  a night-watchman  ? A.  One  dollar  and  ten 
cents  a day. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  About  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  except  watch  around  the  car  shed  ? A.  We  have 
j to  keep  the  harness  clean,  wash  and  oil  the  cars  ; clean  the  horses  and  feed  them 
with  hay  and  oats,  and  give  them  water  in  the  morning. 

Q.  I)o  you  work  on  Sunday  as  well  as  other  days  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  receive  any  holidays  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  If  you  lose  a day  is  your  pay  deducted  ? A.  Ho ; I have  never  lost  but 
one  day,  and  my  pay  went  on  then. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  pretty  busy  all  night  ? A.  Pretty  busy. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  comfortably  warm  ? A.  As  good  as  we  could  wish  for. 

Q.  How  many  meals  are  you  compelled  to  take  with  you  ? A.  We  generally 
take  two. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  eat  these  meals  ? A.  Any  amount  of  time. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  do  the  work  of  harness-cleaning,  and  the  other  work  required 
I of  you,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you  are  busy  all  the  time  or  not  ? 
A.  Ho  ; it  does  not  make  any  difference. 


Fred.  Tapley,  Head  Clerk,  Freight  Office,  Intercolonial  Eailway,  called  and 
j sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  ? I am  chief  clerk  of  the  freight  department, 
Intercolonial  Eailway,  in  St.  John. 

Q.  What  does  a clerk  in  the  freight  department  receive  when  he  enters  upon 
this  service  ? A.  If  he  was  a pretty  young  man  when  first  entering  the  service,  he 
would  get  about  $30  or  $35  a month. 

Q.  Is  his  pay  increased  according  to  any  system  of  regularity?  A.  We  have 
no  system  of  advance  in  our  department ; it  is  more  in  the  man;  as  Jie  becomes 
more  useful  and  of  more  value  his  pay  will  be  increased. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  pay  of  a good  clerk  just  employed  at  the  ordinary  work' 
of  the  freight  department?  A.  About  $45  a month.  We  have  three  or  four  good 
men  who  are  getting  $45.80  or  $45.83. 

Q.  Then,  unless  he  can  secure  a more  responsible  position  he  will  not  get  any 
increase  in  his  pay?  A.  He  will  probably  remain  at  that  work  for  some  time. 

Q.  How  many  clerks  are  there  in  the  freight  office  ? A.  There  are  seven 
besides  myself. 

Q.  Are  any  holidays  given  to  them  ? A.  There  are  twelve  holidays  allowed  to 
each  clerk  ; he  can  take  that  time  out  as  he  likes.  If  he  happens  to  be  sick  two  or 
three  days  that  time  is  deducted  from  his  holidays ; he  can  use  up  his  twelve  days 
as  he  likes,  either  by  being  sick  or  in  holidays. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  service  in  the  freight  office  ? A.  The  office  is  open 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Are  the  clerks  kept  busy  the  whole  of  this  time  ? A.  All  the  clerks  are 
kept  very  busy. 

Q.  Has  the  work  of  your  office  been  increased  by  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway? 
A.  Yes  ; the  work  of  the  office  has  greatly  increased,  but  we  have  some  increase  of 
help.  We  have  two  clerks  more  than  we  had  before  they  came  into  the  station. 

Q.  Does  that  increase  correspond  with  the  increase  of  work  ? A.  There  is  an 
increase  of  work  that  falls  upon  the  four  regular  hands  that  were  there  previous  to 
that  time. 

Q.  Has  the  work  increased  your  pay  any  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  The  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  has  increased  your  work?  A.  Yes  j in 
consequence  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  extra  work 
to  do — night-work  and  Sunday-work. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  extra  for  night-work  ? A.  I never  got  $1  extra  pay  for  that 
since  I have  been  on  the  road. 

Q.  Hot  for  Sundays  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  clerks  in  your  office  required  to  work  at  night  ? A.  That  is  all 
regulated  by  the  running  of  the  trains. 

Q.  Do  the  clerks  get  more  pay  when  they  work  at  night  ? A.  Ho ; not  on 
regular  trains. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  hands  on  the  road  leave  their  situations  here  to  get  situations 
elsewhere?  A.  I have  known  several  lately  to  get  employment  on  the  western 
roads. 

Q.  At  increased  pay  ? A.  Yes. 


W.  J.  Kelly,  Baggage-master,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  baggage-master  at  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  station. 

Q.  What  is  the  salary  of  baggage-masters  ? A.  I get  $40  a month,  and  my 
senior  gets  $50. 

Q.  Are  many  men  employed  in  your  department?  A.  Myself  and  my  senior. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work?  A.  We  go  to  work  at  5:30  in  the  summer  time 
and  work  till  10:50  at  night. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  busy  all  these  hours  ? A.  Kept  busy  most  all  the  time  in  the 
summer. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals  ? A.  In  the  morning  we  get 
about  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  for  breakfast,  lots  of  time  for  dinner  and  about  an 
hour  for  tea. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  work  on  Sunday  ? A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  on  Sunday  ? A.  Every  second  Sunday  I go  to 
work  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon  and  work  till  7 3&JJ  Last  Sunday  I had  to  go  back  to 
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work  from  12:30  to  1:30,  standard  time ; and  then,  again,  I had  to  go  back  in  the 
evening  and  work  from  5:30  till  J at  delivering  the  mails.  I was  kept  busy  till  8 
o’clock,  standard. 

Q.  Does  your  pay  correspond  with  all  these  services  ? A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  get  anything  extra  for  Sunday  work  ? A.  No. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  wages  in  your  department  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  as  high  as 
they  are  on  any  other  railroad  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  acted  as  baggage-master  in  connection  with  any  other  road  ? 

A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 


Q.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  lots  of  baggage  which  should  pay  freight  that 
(goes  through  as  baggage  ? A.  Yery  seldom  from  our  station. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  if  from  other  stations,  a man  comes  to  this  station  with  five  or 
!ten  trunks — can  you  tell  if  he  has  paid  anything  on  them  ? A.  If  he  has  not  paid 
[extra  we  collect  here. 

Q.  Is  there  a book  kept  for  that  purpose  ? A.  There  is  an  excess  baggage  ticket, 
and  all  excess  baggage  is  supposed  to  have  this  on  it,  and  if  a passenger  with  excess 
j baggage  has  not  got  this  ticket  we  make  him  get  one  here. 

Q.  If  a man  is  allowed  250  pounds  could  he  get  through  1,500  if  the  checker’s 
I ticket  was  not  on  it?  A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  he  could  not  do  that  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ? A.  I do  not 
think  so. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  your  duties  been  seriously  increased  since  the  New  Brunswick  Railway 
'came  into  the  new  station?  A.  Yes;  they  have  been  doubled;  we  have  had  to 
handle  all  their  mails. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  increased  pay  for  that  work  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  your  duties  been  increased  on  Sunday  ? A.  On  Sundays  we  have  to  go 
there  in  the  morning  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway  train  and  at  night  for  the  New 
Brunswick  train.  The  Intercolonial  Railway  trains  do  not  run  Sunday  night. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Then,  under  these  circumstances,  you  believe  you  are  not  receiving  sufficient 
[salary  for  your  services  ? A.  I think  the  railway  should  pay  us  for  our  extra  hours, 
jand  they  should  pay  us  also  for  the  handling  of  the  mail. 


William  Jones,  Clerk,  Freight  Department,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a clerk  in  the  Intercolonial  Railway  freight 
office,  St.  John. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  given  by  the  chief  clerk  of  your  department? 
|A.  Yes. 

Q*  Do  you  approve,  substantially,  of  the  testimony  given  by  him?  A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statements  made  by  him  ? A.  I do  not 
know  as  I have. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  means  have  you  got  to  find  out  if  a passenger  carries  more  baggage 
than  he  should — by  what  way  can  you  check  it?  A.  We  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  baggage  in  our  department ; that  is  done  in  the  baggage  office. 
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James  Gorham,  Checker,  Freight  Department,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called 
and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  yon  employed  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  ? A.  Checker. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  given  as  to  the  pay  of  checkers  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  And  as  to  their  duties  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  statements  were  substantially  correct  ? A.  Yes  ; I 
think  the  statements  were. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  Yes1;  I am  the  one  who  receives  $500, 
while  the  rest  of  the  checkers  get  $600. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway?  A.  Nearly 
seven  years. 

Q.  Do  you  do  the  same  service  as  the  other  checkers  ? A.  No  ; I am  on  flour 
and  sugar  altogether. 

Q.  Is  the  work  as  hard  to  perform  as  that  done  by  the  other  checkers  ? A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Are  your  hours  of  duty  as  long  ? A.  I am  on  duty  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  the  other  checkers  are  on  the  same  time  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  for  an  increase  of  pay?  A.  Yes; 
several  times. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  got  it  ? A.  No ; I have  not. 


A.  It  is 


Catharine  Martin,  Librarian,  Free  Public  Library,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  public  librarian  for  St.  John  ? A.  I am  the  free  public  librarian. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  free  public  library  been  established  in  St.  John? 
now  live  years  in  existence.  It  was  started  in  June,  1883,  I think. 

Q.  How  many  volumes  does  the  library  contain  ? A.  About  6,000. 

Q.  During  how  many  hours  a day  is  it  open  to  the  public  ? A.  Six  hours,  but 
not  every  day. 

Q.  During  what  days  is  it  open  six  hours  ? A.  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

Q.  Wnat  hours  is  it  open  on  those  days  ? A.  From  two  to  six  in  the  afternoon  and 
from  seven  to  nine  at  night. 

A.  Is  there  a reading-room  in  connection  with  the  library?  A.  Yes;  it  is  all 
one  room,  but  the  lower  part  of  it  is  partitioned  off  for  a reading-room. 

Q.  By  whom  is  the  library  maintained  ? A.  By  the  city  council. 

Q.  Is  all  the  money  needed  for  the  library  appropriated  by  the  city  council  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  all  the  books  in  the  library  been  paid  for  by  the  city  council,  or  have 
there  been  any  bequests  made  towards  its  support  ? A.  There  have  Been  several 
donations  made,  both  of  books  and  money. 

Q.  Have  these  donations  been  of  any  large  extent  ? A.  We  have  a donation  now, 
hut  it  is  not  at  hand  yet,  of  $6,000  in  money — the  interest  of  it. 

Q.  Do  many  persons  visit  the  reading-rooms  ? A.  Yes;  a great  number.  I cannot 
give  you  the  exact  figures  as  to  the  numbers  that  visit  the  reading-room,  but  almost 
any  night  the  reading-room  is  very  well  filled. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  people  who  visit  the  reading-room 
habitually  are  working  people,  unskilled  laborers  and  mechanics,  or  those  who  are 
better  off?  A.  I would  say  that  there  were  people  from  all  stations  of  life.  All 
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{'people  are  equal,  except  as  regards  money,  but  I think  all  classes  of  life  are  well 
represented  in  our  reading-room. 

5 Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  mechanics  and  working  people  are  as  well  represented 
by  the  visitors  to  your  reading-room  as  the  other  classes  of  the  community  ? A.  The 
I poorer  people  in  St.  John  have  no  other  amusement  that  they  can  get  for  nothing. 

[{  Q.  Is  there  a limit  in  respect  to  the  number  of  books  given  to  the  working 
{(classes  ? A.  We  have  a limit  to  which  we  give  a person  a book,  and  for  several  good 
■reasons.  The  first  six  months  that  the  library  was  opened  we  issued  books  very 
i (liberally,  and  we  found  that  some  of  the  books  were  destroyed,  and  depreciated  in 
■value.  Since  then  we  have  issued  or  given  one  book  a week  to  any  one  who  comes 
■for  them.  We  find  this  rule  to  work  very  well  and  that  the  books  are  well  circulated, 
because  the  majority  of  people  in  St.  John  are  working  people,  and  they  do  not  have 
time  to  read  more  than  one  book  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  that  many  sewi ng  women  borrow  books  from  the  library  or 
■attend  the  reading  room?  A.  I think  they  take  out  more  books  to  their  homes  than 
,*  (they  go  to  the  reading-room  to  read. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  works  of  history,  science,  biography,  travels,  and  the  like, 
jkre  very  largely  read,  or  are  novels  more  largely  taken  from  the  library  ? A.  I 
■cannot  say  that  history  is  largely  read,  in  comparison  to  novels  and  light  literature. 
If  St.  John  were  a university  town  we  would  expect  the  higher  literature  to  be 
more  extensively  patronized;  but  this  is  a commercial  town,  and  as  the  work  people 
read  for  relaxation  and  amusement  they  patronize  something  lighter. 

Q.  When  a man  takes  out  a book  is  he  required  to  bring  the  name  of  a property 
• owner,  or  what  security  have  you  that  he  will  return  the  book?  A.  The  security  is 
that  we  issue  a registry  board  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  receiver  on  it.  The 
rules  are  printed  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  side  he  is  recommended  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  common  council,  or  a commissioner  of  the  library.  The 
[person  recommending  an  applicant  signs  the  card  on  that  side. 

Q.  And  you,  as  librarian,  I suppose,  do  not  issue  a book  to  any  person  unless  his 
[card  has  got  this  authority  on  it?  A.  Mo. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  require  any  deposit  when  giving  out  books  ? A.  ISTo ; but  we  should 
lave  one.  We  allow  people  to  enter  the  library  and  take  out  books  when  they  pay 
jaxes  in  the  city.  Any  resident  of  Portland  who  pays  taxes  in  the  city  can  take 
books  out  of  our  library. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  lost  any  books  as  yet  ? A.  Mo ; we  have  not  as  yet.  Sometimes 
We  have  had  a long  search  for  them,  but  we  have  always  found  them  at  last. 

Q.  Do  your  readers,  as  a rule,  take  good  care  of  the  books,  and  do  they  return 
'diem  in  good  condition  ? A.  If  I was  to  say  to  a person  that  they  brought  back  a book 
jmd  that  it  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  got  it  they  would  very  likely 
fay  they  thought  it  was.  Most  of  the  books  are  returned  in  fairly  good  condition, 
pf  course,  some  books  will  wear  out  quicker  than  others.  I think  it  is  a good 
criterion  to  judge  by  to  see  a book  very  well  worn. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  do  not  complain  about  the  treatment  of  your  books? 
k.  Mo ; I do  not  complain. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

i Q.  If  the  working  classes  had  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  Saturday  afternoon 
ialf-holiaay,  wTould  it  make  more  patrons  to  the  free  public  library,  or  would  it  have 
i tendency  in  that  direction  ? A.  I think  that  it  would  increase  the  patronage  in  the 
Winter,  but  not  in  the  summer  and  not  on  fine  days  in  winter.  I think  that  the  work- 
ing people  take  out-door  exercise  in  the  summer  and  in-doors  in  the  winter.  We 
jiave  a long  winter  in  St.  John  and  the  poor  people  have  not  any  great  opportunity 
for  amusement. 
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James  Hargreaves,  Superintendent  Hew  Brunswick  Cotton  Mill,  called  and 
.sworn. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  are  employed  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  About  300. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  are  females  and  how  many  males  ? A.  About  evenly 
divided. 

Q.  Of  the  females,  how  many  are  grown  up  women  and  how  many  are  what  may 
be  termed  children  ? A.  I think  the  children  might  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  girls. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  now  employed  in  the  mill  ? A. 
Twelve  is  the  youngest  we  have. 

Q.  What  would  be  .the  age  of  the  youngest  child  you  have  known  to  be 
employed  in  the  mill  since  you  have  been  there  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  we  have 
had  any  under  twelve. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  regulation  fixing  the  lowest  age  that  you  will  permit 
them  to  work  ? A.  We  have  no  particular  regulation,  but  we  reckon  not  to  go  below 
twelve  ; if  we  could  avoid  it  we  would  not  take  then  under  thirteen. 

Q.  Those  under  twelve,  or  the  youngest  that  you  have  employed,  are  they  put 
to  work  which  will  require  constant  attention  during  the  whole  of  the  day  ? A.  Ho 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  in  the  mill  ? A.  Sixty  hours  per  week. 

Q.  Are  the  hours  the  same  on  every  day  of  the  week  ? A.  Ho ; we  work  eleven 
hours  on  five  days  and  five  and  a-half  on  the  other. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  male  operatives  are  grown  up  boys  and  how  many  com- 
paratively young  boys  ? A.  Well,  I think  three-fourths  of  them  are  grown  up. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  employed?  A.  The 
youngest  boy  would  be  about  thirteen. 

Q.  What  wages  will  a girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  receive  on  entering  the  mill? 
A.  On  entering  the  mill  we  have  given  $1  to  $1.20. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  by  the  week  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  be  continued  at  that  wage  before  receiving  an 
advance  ? A.  Some  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Then  they  are  able  to  earn  more?  A.  Yes;  we  give  them  according  to  how 
they  push  themselves  along. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  be  in  the  mill  before  being  put  on  piece-work  ? A. 
There  are  some  we  put  to  piece-work  when  they  are  three  or  four  weeks,  but  of  course 
\ those  are  grown  up  girls. 

v Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  of  a woman  weaver?  A.  A woman 
weaver — the  average  wage  would  be  about  $5. 

Q.  When  a woman  is  able  to  earn  $5  how  many  looms  would  she  attend  ? A, 
Three  looms. 

Q.  Are  there  any  who  attend  to  more  than  three  looms  ? Are  there  many  who 
earn  more  than  $5  in  the  weaving  room?  A.  Well,  some  of  the  older  hands  earn 
as  high  as  between  $6  and  $7  a week. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  lowest  wages  earned  by  a woman  attending  three 
looms  ? A.  About  $4. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  for  imperfect  work  in  the  weaving  room? 
A.  Ho. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  for  being  late  in  the  morning  ? A.  We  do 
impose  a fine  occasionally  for  being  late  in  the  morning,  but  it  is  only  counted  for 
time  that  is  lost  and  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  work  ; if  they  lose  time  we 
take  a little  for  it. 

Q.  Ho  you  take  for  the  actual  time  lost  or  do  you  make  the  time  deducted  more 
than  that  actually  lost  by  the  operative  ? A.  I think  they  lose  more  time  than  the 
money  we  actually  take  off. 

Q.  Can  an  operative  attend  properly  to  more  than  three  looms?  A.  We  do  not 
"wish  them  to  attend  at  more  than  three  looms  at  the  class  of  work  we  .have  ; ours 
is  fancy  shirtings,  and  not  common  goods. 
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Q.  It  requires  greater  attention  than  inferior  goods  would  require.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  women  mostly  employed  in  the  spinning  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  an  expert  spinner  be  able  to  earn,  on  an  average  ? A.  They  earn 
about  $4  a week. 

Q.  They  worn  by  the  piece  ? A.  Ho  ; not  those. 

Q.  Is  that  the  uniform  rate  paid  good  hands  t?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  they  begin  working  in  the  spinning  room  about  how  much  are  they 
able  to  earn  ? A.  They  generally  begin  as  small  girls  in  the  spinning  room — some 
twelve,  some  fourteen  years  of  age  then,  when  we  give  them,  as  I said  before,  from 
$1  to  $1.20  for  a start. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  work  before  they  become  sufficiently  expert,  if  they 
enter  at  fourteen,  to  earn  $4  ? A.  It  would  take  some  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  And  their  wages  would  gradually  increase  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  work  are  the  young  girls,  for  the  most  part,  employed — girls,  say  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  ? A.  They  are  generally  employed  in  what  we  call  doffing  on 
Itaros tie  frames. 

Q.  Does  that  work  require  constant  attention  ? A.  Ho  ; it  does  not  take  much 
jojbr  two-thirds  of  their  time. 

■;  r Q.  If  inattentive  are  they  fined  ? A.  Ho. 

' Q.  Are  you  frequently  compelled  to  dismiss  those  children  for  inattention,  or  for 
Sany  other  cause  ? A.  Yery  seldom. 

Q.  Are  you  frequently  required  to  reprove  them?  A.  Well,  we  have  once  in  a 
while  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  what  may  be  considered  out  of  the  way  for  young  people. 

Q.  Are  they  ever  punished  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a case  at  all,  during  your  time,  of  corporal  punishment  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Would  you  know  of  if  if  it  occurred  ? A.  I think  I would. 

Q.  If  you  heard  of  a case  where  corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  would  you 
'approve  of  it — would  you  permit  it  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  At  what  work  are  the  small  boys  mostly  employed  ? A.  On  helping  to  doff 
on  the  trostle  frames. 

Q.  If  they  do  the  same  work  as  the  girls,  do  they  get  the  same  rate  of  pay  ? A. 
jlust  about  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Q.  At  what  are  the  men  mostly  employed  ? A.  In  what  we  call  mule-spinning 
^nd  in  the  dye-house. 

Q.  What  does  a mule  spinner  earn  ? A.  Prom  $8  to  $9. 

Q.  In  the  dye-house  what  do  they  earn  ? A.  Bight  dollars. 

0-  -Have  you  any  male  weavers  ? A.  Ho. 

L Q.  Where  men  and  women,  or  where  boys  and  girls  are  employed  at  the  same 
work,  do  they  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  ? A.  For  the  same  work. 

Q.  Throughout  the  mill  ? A.  Yes;  throughout  the  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences — separate  water-closets  for  male  and  female 
operatives  throughout  the  mill?  A.  Hot  throughout  the  mill;  but  the  principal 
part  of  the  men,  they  have  separate  water-closets — but  there  are  rooms  in  which  the 
males  and  females  use  one  water-closet. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a matter  that  ought  to  be  rectified?  A.  We  have 
oever  had  any  trouble. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  you  may  have  bad  trouble  and  not  know  anything  of  it?  A.  There  are 
;oo  many  people  working  there  in  the  same  room. 

Q.  It  has  happened  elsewhere?  A.  I have  been  there  seventeen  years  and  there 
has  been  no  complaint. 

Q.  You  know  that  where  there  are  factory  laws  these  things  are  not  permitted  ? 
p-.  I have  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  these  things  have  never  happened.  I have 
worked  in  mills  in  England  where  they  had  only  one  water-closet  with  a greater 
lumber  of  hands,  and  I think  the  morality  here  is  as  good  as  it  is  there  and  as  good 
here  as  it  is  here. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  water-closets  should  not  have  been  built  sepa- 
rately ? A.  This  place  of  ours  has  been  built  at  different  times,  just  as  trade  would  j 
warrant  it,  and  it  would  be  a little  puzzling  to  put  separate  conveniences  in  some  of 
the  places  ; but  wherever  we  can  do  it,  we  have  done  so. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  train  your  skilled  hands  here  in  St.  John,  or  do  you  import  skilled 
hands  from  other  parts  of  Canada  or  from  abroad  ? A.  We  import  skilled  hands 
from  abroad,  but  such  as  we  can  possibly,  we  push  them  along — that  is,  natives  of 
this  place. 

Q.  Do  you  make  contracts  with  them  before  they  come  to  Mew  Brunswick  ? 
A.  Most  of  them  come  from  England,  of  our  skilled  hands.  We  make  contracts  with 
those  we  so  employ,  so  far  as  time  and  wages  are  concerned. 

Q.  They  come  here  under  some  form  of  agreement,  knowing  that  they  are  going 
to  work  in  the  mill  and  about  what  pay  they  are  to  receive  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  paid  here  such  that  operatives  in  England  consider  that  they 
will  be  bettered  by  coming  here  to  work  for  the  wages  you  pay  ? A.  Those  that  we 
get  out  are  better,  to  a certain  extent. 

V,  Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  wages  compare  with  wages  in  England  ? 
A.  I think  they  are  rather  better  than  they  are  in  England. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  how  wages  compare  with  wages  in  Massachusetts,  let 
us  say  ? A.  Well,  probably  the  wages  would  be  rather  less  here  than  in  Massachusetts..  ; 

Q.  Do  you  know  that,  or  is  it  only  a matter  of  opinion  with  you  ? A.  That  is 
only  a matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  a number  of  years  since  you  worked  in  England?  A.  Nineteen  years.. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  positively  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  prevailing 
there  now  ? A.  Mot  positively,  but  we  have  men  there  who  came  out  recently,  and  I 
have  spoken  with  them,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference,  as  far  as  the  ; 
general  rate  is  concerned. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  as  to  the  persons  who  come  here  and  get  accustomed  j 
to  the  country  whether  they  wish  to  return,  or  remain  here  ? A.  As  a general  rule, 
they  remain  here. 

Q.  They  consider  themselves  better  off  here  than  at  home  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  young  and  old  ? A.  Yes  ; so  far  as  I know. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  hands  work  at  night  ? A.  Mo  ; only  the  night-watchman. 

Q.  What  is  done  with  the  fines  taken  from  the  employes  ? A.  It  is  returned  tO' 
the  office. 

Q.  It  remains  with  the  company?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  engage  this  foreign  labor  by  contract  do  you  fix  the  rate  of  wages 
you  will  give  them,  before  they  come  over  ? A.  Yes ; as  a general  rule. 

Q.  Do  they  pay  their  own  passage  ? A.  They  have  in  most  cases ; in  some  they  5 
have  not. 

Q.  Who  has  paid,  in  the  cases  they  have  not  paid  their  own  ? A.  The  firm. 

Q.  After  they  came  here  did  the  firm  deduct  the  passage  money  out  of  the 
wages  ? A.  They  have  in  some  cases. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  I suppose  that  depends  upon  the  agreement  ? 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  You  say  that  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  is  twelve — what  means  do  you  take 
for  ascertaining  their  ages  ? A.  We  have  no  means,  except  asking  them,  and  they,. 

I presume,  tell  the  truth. 
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Q.  It  is  only  guess  work  ? A.  Yes  ; so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  women  weavers  who  work  two  looms  ? A.  That  is  just 
what  they  can  do ; some  can  do  more  than  others. 

Q.  You  gave  What  a young  woman  could  earn  at  three;  now,  what  can  a young 
woman  make  with  two  looms?  A.  We  have  one,  I think,  who  is  between  $2  and 
$3,  but  you  must  remember  that  a woman  with  two  looms  is  not  a practical  hand ; she 
has  only  grown  up  in  the  work,  so  as  to  perform  work  that  far. 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  the  weaving  room  who  would  be  under  $2  ? A.  We  have 
! one  weaver  on  one  loom. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  her  ? A.  Just  what  she  can  earn. 

Q.  Give  an  average  of  the  wages?  A.  Well,  generally  about  $1  and  $1.50. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  women  who  work  as  twisters  in  the  twisting  room  ? A. 
We  have  not  any ; you  mean  twisting  yarn — they  would  make  $4  a week. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  give  women  in  the  reeling  room  ? A.  From  $3  up  to  $6 
1 and  $7. 

Ip  Q.  Ho  many  of  these  young  women  bring  their  dinner  with  them  ? A.  Yes; 
many  of  them. 

Q.  Is  there  a separate  room  for  them  to  eat  their  dinners  in  to  that  in  which 
• | they  work  ? A.  They  work  and  eat  in  one  room. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  stopped  during  the  time  in  which  they  are  at  work?  A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Is  drinking  water  close  at  hand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  flat  do  the  women  work  ? A.  On  two  flats. 

Q.  How  high  is  your  factory  ? A.  It  is  between  40  and  50  feet. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fire-escapes  attached  to  the  factory?  A.  There  are  two  fire- 
escapes  on  every  flat.  The  place  is  built  in  a kind  of  square,  and  there  is  one  at  two 
iends  of  the  square. 

Q.  Ho  the  doors  attached  to  them  open  outwards  or  inwards  ? A.  They  open 
[outward  s. 

Q.  Are  the  doors  fastened  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning  ? A.  No. 

L Q.  Always  open  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  many  ot  the  young  women  pay  their  own  board  ? A.  I suppose  they  do. 

Q.  Ho  many  of  them  live  with  their  parents  ? A.  Yes  ; a good  many  of  them  live 
jwith  their  parents. 

Q.  What  would  a young  woman  pay,  or  what  does  she  pay,  for  good,  respectable 
hoard  in  St.  John  ? A.  Well,  I think,  it  is  about  $2. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  You  spoke  a little  while  ago  about  not  hearing  any  complaints  as  to  the 
water-closets — do  you  think  a young  lady  would  tell  you  about  any  grievance  she 
[night  have  as  regards  them  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  she  would  or  not,  but  in 
'3ase  there  had  been  any  grievance  she  would  very  soon  complain,  and  I think  any 
[>ne  else  would,  because  if  they  feel  badly  used  that  way  they  would  complain. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  she  would  come  and  complain  to  you  ? A.  I think  she 
would  come  and  complain  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Is  it  a matter  of  impossibility  that  two  distinct  water-closets  could  not  be 
greeted  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  to  impossibility,  but  we  don’t  see  our  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  It  is  a matter  of  great  expense,  is  it  ? A.  It  is  a matter  of  great  expense. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  seemly  for  young  persons  just  getting 
Into  womanhood  to  have  closets  for  themselves  ? A.  It  would  be  more  seemly,  but 
do  not  see  any  more  chance  for  immorality  than  there  exists  in  a private  family. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  have  confidence  in  your  operatives?  A.  Certainly,  or  we  could  not  work 
with  them. 
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Heal  Mahoney,  Employe  of  Street  Kailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  do  drivers  receive  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  yon  get  constant  employement  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  About  twelve  or  thirteen, 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  sit  down  during  any  part  of  the  day  ? A.  A few  minutes  j. 
while  on  the  line. 

Q.  Are  you  permitted  to  have  any  seat  on  the  car  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  any  comforts,  in  the  way  of  hot  coffee,  or  such  as  that,  prepared  for  you  i 
on  very  cold  nights  or  days  in  winter  ? A.  Hot  for  the  drivers  on  the  cars  that  I 
have  seen,  though  there  has  been  for  parties  out  all  night  when  snow-ploughing,  and  | 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  horses  before  or  after  you  start  on  the !! 
trips  ? A,  Ho. 

Q.  Hot  when  you  change  horses  during  the  day  ? A.  The  horses  are  ready 
for  us  just  to  hook  on  when  we  come  in  with  our  car. 


George  Moore,  Driver  Street  Cars,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  :• — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  it  ? A.  I do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  drivers  allowed  to  sit  down  at  any  time  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  a man  to  have  a rest  in  that  I 
respect  ? A.  I do,  but  I do  not  see  there  is  much  chance  for  a rest.  We  are  not] 
allowed  to  sit  down;  the  only  chance  is  at  the  end  of  the  drive,  when  we  are  allowed! 
six  minutes  to  lay  off — that  is  at  each  end. 

Q.  Did  the  men  ever  ask  it  for  themselves  ? A.  Hot  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  collect  the  fare  yourself.  A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  When  not  in  time  in  the  morning  do  they  put  on  a substitute  ? A.  I have] 
never  been  in  that  position  yet. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  ? A.  I think  it  is, 

Q.  How  many  minutes  grace  is  given  to  the  employes  ? I guess  if  you  are  not! 
on  time  there  is  not  much  grace  given. 

Q.  Does  he  lose  that  day’s  pay  ? A.  Well,  no;  I have  known  cases  where  you] 
just  lo£e  the  one  trip,  but  you  go  on  the  next. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  that  one  trip  deducted  out  of  your  wages  ? A.  It  is. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  a man  were  not  there  to  start  the  trip  does  it  disarrange  everything  ? A.  s 
Yes  ; puts  the  whole  business  out  of  shape. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  extra  pay  for  Sunday  labor  ? A.  Hothing  more  than  a day’s  I 
pay — $1.25. 

Q.  Do  you  work  the  same  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  *you  start  as  early  in  the  morning  ? A.  I start  as  early  on  my  trip,  but 
I do  not  think  the  first  trip  starts  as  early  as  on  week  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  last  car  at  night  ? A.  At  the  same  hour  as  on  week  days — 10:33  t 
It  leaves  Indiantown. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  scales  of  wages — different  grades  of  wages  ? A.  Mo ; we  all 
receive  the  same  amount, 

Q.  Are  the  men  compelled  to  make  change  themselves  out  of  their  own  money  ? 
A.  We  are  provided  with  change  ; we  buy  it  when  we  go  on  to  work;  it  is  ail  done 
up  in  packages,  and  when  used  we  replace  it  with  the  change  instead. 

Q.  That  change  is  your  own  money  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  our  own  money. 

Q.  Is  that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  that  you  have  to  have  your 
own  change  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  amount  specified  ? A.  Yes ; $5. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  get  a Sunday  otf  occasionally  to  go  to  church  ? A.  We  do  if  we 
want  one;  but  we  don’t  always  go  to  church  when  we  get  one  off;  that  is  the 
worst  of  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  so  that  the  drivers  could  have  a regular  Sunday, 
occasionally  ? A.  Mo. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  So,  if  you  want  to  go  to  church  you  have  to  get  permission  to  go  ? A.  Yes  ; 
you  have  to  ask  on  the  Saturday  night  before. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  If  you  get  off  work  a day  is  that  day’s  pay  stopped  ? A.  Yes  ; it  is. 

Q.  Supposing  a man  gets  injured  in  the  service,  does  his  wages  go  on  ? A.  That 
I could  not  answer  ; I do  not  know. 

Q.  Supposing  a man  got  sick  through  fatigue,  cold  or  long  hours,  would  his 
wages  go  on  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  If  a horse  gets  sick  do  they  send  him  to  the  doctor  ? A.  Yes. 


Dr.  Hutchison,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  desire  to  give  testimony  respecting  education  in  St.  John  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  You  can  make  your  statement. 

(Witness  is  about  to  enter  into  a private  matter,  and  is  overruled  by  the  Chair.) 

With  reference  to  the  books  I have  read  the  evidence  in  the  press  which  was  given 
here  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  inspector  of  schools.  I quite  agree  with  that  statement,  that 
all  the  books  should  be  published  in  Mew  Brunswick,  that  we  are  quite  competent  to 
produce  books  of  a quality  equal  to  those  at  present  used.  The  present  Government 
have  certainly  carried  out  some  of  the  promises  which  the  members  made  on  the 
hustings,  and  bye-and-bye  we  may  have  the  whole  of  the  books  published  in  Mew 
Brunswick,  which  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  city  of  St.  John  and  probably  to 
Fredericton.  I again  think  that  compulsory  education  is  requisite.  In  the  large  cities 
a certain  amount  of  elasticity  is  required  in  such  cases.  In  this  it  would  be  a great 
benefit  to  the  city  of  St.  John  to  have  the  University  of  Mew  Brunswick  placed  here, 
instead  of  miles  away,  in  a small  town,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men,  lawyers, 
clerks,  &c.  The  university  is  now  situated  at  Fredericton,  a town  some  eighty  miles 
from  St.  John.  The  placing  of  it  here  would  excite  a greater  desire  for  higher 
education.  Our  seconday  education,  Mr.  Carter  says,  is  not  equal  to  that  in  Ontario. 
The  reasons  for  that  I shall  give  through  the  public  press. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  ; — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  laboring  classes  attaining 
a higher  education  than  that  obtainable  at  the  ordinary  public  schools?  A.  I cannot 
tell  you ; I can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  appears  by  the  reports  issued  by  the  trustees. 
From  my  knowledge  of  St.  John  and  my  general  knowledge  of  the  educated 
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classes  here,  I think  that  there  are  very  few  who  allow  their  children  to  go  to  the 
grammar  school  to  obtain  a higher  education.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for 
St.  John  were  the  higher  education,  as  at  present  conducted,  abolished,  for  that  course 
would  enable  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  come  here  and  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  anything  that  might  be  established  here,  any  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
who  go  to  the  higher  branches  in  your  public  scoools  here  ? A.  I think  that  is 
pretty  much  the  same  question  as  in  regard  to  the  previous  matter  of  the  higher 
schools.  I,  of  course,  have  a general  idea,  but  I could  not  make  the  statement.  I dare 
say  all  those  things  are  contained  in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  who  will  be  examined, 
I understand,  in  such  matters. 

(In  the  above,  all  personal  matters  have  been  omitted. — Reporter.) 


Paul  Kingston,  Employe  Street  Cars,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? A.  I am  foreman  over  the  men  for  keeping  the 
street  railway  in  repair. 

Q.  Are  any  other  men  employed  in  the  same  capacity  ? A.  Mot  in  the  same 
capacity  as  I am. 

Q.  How  much  would  the  men  receive  who  are  working  under  you?  A.  One 
dollar  and  ten  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  much  can  you  earn  ? A.  I have  received  from  $10.50  to  $11  a week, 
but  I do  not  get  so  much  as  that  at  the  present  time,  but  will,  I hope,  shortly  again. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  My  hours  are  very  uncertain. 

Q.  The  other  men — how  many  hours  do  they  work  ? A.  Their  time  is  ten  hours, 
but  if  any  unforeseen  danger  occurs  on  the  line  they  have  to  work  longer. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  pay  for  such  over-work  ? A.  They  pay  for  over-time. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  men  receive  for  day  work  ? A.  Yes. 


Albert  Sutcliffe,  Overseer  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  the  spinning  room  ? A.  Forty-five  to  fifty. 

Q.  In  the  Mew  Brunswick  Mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  class  as  skilled  hands  and  how  many  as  learners  ? 
A.  About  thirty  or  thirty-five  of  the  former  and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  latter. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  average  earnings  ? A.  Four  dollars  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  paid  in  that  room  ? A.  One  dollar 
and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  I suppose  they  range  all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $4  ? A.  Yes  ; and  up  to  $6. 

5 Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  employed  in  the  room  ? A.  Twelve. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  a child  under  twelve  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Have  you  any  instructions  not  to  take  very  young  children  ? A.  Yes  ; I am 
instructed  not  to  take  them  under  twelve. 

Q.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  crowd  in  children  under 
twelve  ? A.  Sometimes  ; in  a few  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  judge  wholly  by  their  statement  as  to  age,  or  do  you  judge  from  your 
own  idea,  sometimes?  A.  If  I think  they  are  too  young  I do  not  take  them. 

Q.  Are  there  more  applicants  for  work  than  you  have  work  to  give  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  children  go  themselves  to  seek  employment,  or  do  their  parents  bring 
them  ? A.  Sometimes  the  parents  come,  and  at  times  the  children  come  themselves. 

Q.  When  the  parents  come  with  young  children  seeking  to  get  them  into  the  mill 
do  they  look  as  if  they  were  poor,  or  as  if  they  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  ? 
A.  They  do  not  look  so  bad  ; they  look  pretty  fair. 


Q.  Do  they  look  as  if  they  needed  the  earnings  of  the  children  ? A.  Some  look 
as  if  they  needed  it  and  others  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  youngsters  are  able  to  read  and  write  ? A.  Some  can 
vjvrite  and  some  cannot ; they  can  all  read,  I think. 

Q.  Bead  print  or  manuscript  ? A.  Bead  printing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  go  to  night-school  after  work  is  over  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  there  any  public  night-schools  in  St.  John  ? A.  Mot  that  I know  of. 


J.  AY.  Cudlip,  Second  Hand  in  Mule-room,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  are  employed  in  the  mule-room  ? A.  I think  we 
have  twenty. 

Q.  How  many  adults  ? A.  Seven  or  eight. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  the  skilled  hands?  A.  They  are  all  skilled  hands. 

Q.  All  who  are  in  the  room?  A.  All,  except  the  very  small  hands;  we  have 
! learners  occasionally,  but  of  course  they  are  not  much  use  until  they  have  been  with 
: us  some  time. 

Q.  Are  all  hands  employed  by  the  week?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Who  judges  of  their  capacity  ? A.  The  overseer  and  the  manager  together; 
they  decide  all  questions  of  wages. 

Q.  At  what  are  the  young  children  employed  ? A.  What  we  call  a back-boy — 
that  is,  putting  in  bobbins  and  sweeping  and  clearing  things  away — keeping  the  place 
'clean.  They  also  do  part  of  the  oiling. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  at  work  requiring  constant  attention  ? A.  The  very  youngest 
I are  not;  the  older  ones  have  to  be  at  work  nearly  all  the  time;  it  depends  a great 
Ideal  on  how  the  work  is  running. 

Q.  Is  their  work  such  that  their  attention  is  always  actively  directed  upon  the 
jwork  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  ages  of  the  youngest  children  employed  ? A.  I think 
we  have  one  little  boy  about  thirteen — either  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Q„  Mone  younger  than  that  ? A.  Mo ; from  that  up  to  forty  and  fifty. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  the  youngest  children  oil  and  clean  machinery  ? A.  Yes ; part  of  it. 

Q.  The  part  that  they  do  clean  up  and  oil,  is  the  machinery  going  at  the 
time  ? A.  Yes ; they  brush  up  part  of  the  mule  when  running — that  is,  the  back 
jpart ; they  do  it  with  a brush. 

Q.  Is  it  not  dangerous  ? A.  Mot  at  all ; they  are  prohibited  strictly  from  going 
where  they  would  be  caught  in  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  accidents?  A.  We  had  one  accident  just  before  Christmas. 

Q.  How  did  that  occur?  A.  The  mule  was  stopped  to  wipe  down,  and  then  the 
jmule  was  set  in  motion,  while  he  was  in  there,  by  the  operator,  and  it  caught  him. 

I was  there  at  the  time  and  I spoke  to  him  about  stopping  it,  but  he  did  not  know 

the  boy  was  in  there  and  set  it  going.  The  mule  is  quite  a long  one ; the  room  is 
'about  90  feet  long. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  he  sustained  ? A.  He  had  a couple  of 
ribs  broken  ; he  was  in  to  work  in  a couple  of  weeks  after  and  he  is  working  for 
[as  still. 

Q.  Was  it  the  negligence  of  the  man  or  of  the  boy?  A.  Mot  the  boy;  the  piecer 
bad  set  the  mule  on,  not  thinking  the  boy  was  there ; I had  called  the  boy  in  to  wipe 
pff,  and  had  stopped  the  mule  to  let  him  do  it. 

Q.  Did  the  company  pay  him  for  his  time  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  For  his  medical  attendance?  A.  I could  not  say. 
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Thomas  Whalen,  Mule-Spinner,  Cotton  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Mule-spinner  in  the  Mew  Brunswiek  Cotton 
Mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there  ? A.  Eighteen  months. 

A.  In  the  Gribson  mill. 


Yes 


Q.  Where  were  you  employed  before  that  ? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  country  in  a cotton  mill  ? A. 

England. 

Q.  Were  you  a skilled  hand  in  England  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  compare  here  with  the  wages  you  earned  in  England  ? 
A.  The  last  job  I had  in  England  was  about  the  same  as  I am  getting  here — that  is,  31 
and  38  shillings  sterling  a week. 

Q.  Ho  you  consider  that  money  will  go  further  in  supporting  a family  in  England 
or  in  Mew  Brunswick — that  is  for  rent,  food,  fuel,  clothes,  and  all  the  ordinary  neces- 
saries of  life  ? A.  I think  with  the  same  pay,  upon  the  average,  that  you  can  live 
better  here. 

Q.  Would  you  rather  remain  here  or  return  to  your  former  position  and  condi- 
tion of  life  in  England  ? A.  I would  rather  remain  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is- food  cheaper  or  dearer  here  than  in  England  ? A.  Well,  beef  is  cheaper; 
sugar  and  other  articles  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  Clothing  would  be  dearer  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  would  rents  be  ? A.  From  3 to  4 shillings  a week  for  the  working 
classes  in  England. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  would  you  have  for  4 shillings  a week  ? A.  Five  and  six, 
up-stairs  and  down. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  size  of  those  rooms  ? A.  I could  not  say  exactly  what  j 
their  size  would  be. 

Q.  Would  that  accommodation  be  better  than  you  get  here  in  St.  John  for  the 
same  money  ? A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  At  all  events  you  think  your  position  here  with  the  same  wages,  is  about  the 
same  as  there  ? A.  It  has  been,  so  far. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  get  more  constant  employment  here  than  you  did  at  home  in  the  old 
country  ? A.  I had  constant  employment  there  until  my  mill  was  burned  down.  I 
have  been  here  now  since  1883. 

Q.  There,  when  you  left  a mill  was  it  difficult  to  get  into  another  position  ? A. 
Yes ; although  there  are  a great  many  more  mills  there. 

Q.  Ho  you  experience  the  same  difficulty  here  ? A.  Yes ; you  have  to  travel 
further  to  get  it. 


A. 


Q. 

Q. 

Mo. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Hid  you  come  under  contract  to  this  country  ? A.  Yes. 

Ho  you  know  of  others  who  are  overseers  who  came  out  in  the  same  way  ? 


Charles  H.  Hoig,  Hyer,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  are  employed  at  that  occupation  in  the  mill?  A.  There  are|| 
twenty-five  at  present  in  the  dye-house. 

Q.  Ho  they  all  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  ? A.  Mo  ; they  vary. 

Q.  According  to  the  time  they  have  been  employed  or  according  to 
capacity?  A.  Well,  according  to  their  capabilites  and  time,  I presume, 
certain  extent. 

Q.  What  will  a fairly  good  skilled,  hand  receive  ? A.  From  $*7  to  $9. 


their  I 
to  a! 
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Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Not  always  ? A.  Not  constant,  though  we  do  not  lose  much  time. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  About  how  much  time  would  yon  lose  ? A.  I have  been  there  thirteen 
years,  and  looking  back  over  that  time  I could  hardly  tell  you. 

Q.  I mean  in  a year — on  account  of  the  mill  ? A.  Some  years  we  lose  a good 
ideal  and  others  none,  hardly  ; this  last  year  we  ran  steadily. 

Q.  Would  you  lose  three  months  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Six  weeks  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  boys  taken  into  the  dye-house  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  Well,  young  lads. 

Q.  You  get  your  skilled  hands  by  training  them  up  in  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  require  to  send  abroad  for  the  skilled  hands  ? A.  No ; they 
generally  have  an  overseer  or  foreman  from  abroad. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  the  business  Of  dyeing  unhealthly  ? A.  I do  not  find  it  so;  1 do  not  find 
it  unhealthy. 

Q.  Is  it  dangerous  to  handle  the  dyes  with  a cut — say  on  the  hand  ? A.  I never 
found  anything  serious  to  come  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  come  from  England  ? A.  No  ; I came  from  Scotland. 

Q.  Did  you  come  out  here  under  contract  ? A.  No. 


William  Cox,  Warper,  Parks’  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  hands  employed  in  that  department  ? A.  Only  two,  as  a 
general  thing ; if  we  are  pushed  the  foreman  lends  a hand. 

Q.  What  are  your  earnings  ? A.  A while  back  we  were  on  piece,  and  for  a short 
(time  made  from  $8  to  $10  a week,  but  since  the  change  of  work  if  we  went  on  piece- 
work now  we  could  not  make  $8  on  a general  run. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  Last  summer  we  had 
quite  a lot  of  loafing,  but  loafing  is  not  a general  thing. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  long  in  this  country  ? A.  I have  been  out  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  come  out  on  contract?  A.  No;  I came  out  on  speculation. 


John  Garside,  Beamer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  many  hands  employed  at  this  in  the  mill  ? A.  Four  of  us,  and  two  boys. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  earnings  ? A.  Three  of  us  get  $10  each,  one  $6 
and  another  $4,  and  the  lowest  I guess  about  $1.50  or  $2. 

Q.  The  boys  are  learning,  so  that  in  course  of  time  they  are  skilled  hands  at  it  ? 
A Yes;  one  of  them  is  learning. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  We  shut  about  down 
Maout  three  times  in  the  year  for  cleaning. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  worked  in  the  old  country  ? A.  Six  and  a-half  years — 
tve  came  out  in  1881. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  circumstances  of  a cotton  mill  operator  in  Canada  as 
£ood,  or  better  or  worse,  than  they  are  in  England  ? A.  Weil,  I dd  not  suppose  in  my 
business  it  is  very  much  better  here. 

Q.  You  consider  it  to  be  somewhat  better  ? A.  Well,  I like,  the  climate  better 
bough  I got  as  much  wages  at  home  as  here. 
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By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  As  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  factory  is  concerned,  is  it  just  as  good  here  as  it 
is  in  England  ? A.  Some  mills  are  rather  better  in  England — some  not  quite  as  good; 
but  taking  the  average,  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Did  you  come  to  Canada  under  contract  or  by  your  own  motion  ? A.  Mr. 
Parks  applied  over  there  for  a hand,  and  I applied  for  it  and  got  it. 

Q.  You  made  a contract  in  the  old  country  ? A.  He  stated  the  price  and  I 
accepted  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  your  fare  to  this  country  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Was  the  advertisement  inserted  in  an  old  country  paper  ? A.  Ho  ; Mr.  Parks 
wrote  to  his  agent  there. 

Q.  And  the  agent  advertised  ? A.  Ho ; he  did  not  advertise,  but  he  sent  a party 
a note  to  inquire  for  a hand. 

Q.  And  there  were  negotiations  pending  the  bargain*  before  you  employed 
yourself  ? A.  I made  my  bargain  with  the  agent. 


John  G-arrett,  Second  Hand  in  Carding-room,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Freed 

Q.  How  many  men  are  employed  in  the  carding-room?  A.  From 'fifty  to  sixty 
altogether. 

Q.  How  many  adults  and  how  many  children  ? A.  There  are,  I suppose,  three 
small  children  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  the  rest  are  all  grown  up  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  males  and  how  many  females?  A.  About  forty  females  and  the 
remainder  males. 

Q.  What  can  a skilled  male  operative  earn  ? A.  From  $3  to  $5.50 ; sometimes  $6. 

Q.  What  can  a skilled  female  operative  earn  ? A.  Well,  they  generally  pay  them 
by  the  week  ; the  wages  run  from  $3.50  to  $10.50. 

Q.  Do  females  get  less  than  the  men  ? A.  Yes;  and  some  small  boys  get  less 


wages. 

Q.  Where  men  and  women  are  employed  at  the  same  work  do  they  receive  the 
same  rate  of  pay  ? A.  Yes ; there  are  very  few  that  work  like  that  in  the  carding-room. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  earning  $6  ? A.  Hot  many;  but  sometimes  when  they  have 
a good  working  week, and  when  they  work  sixty  hours, and  no  stopping  the  machinery,  j 

Q.  If  the  machinery  is  stopped,  and  they  have  to  shut  down,  is  their  wages 
stopped?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  they  make  it  up  if  the  machinery  is  stopped  ? A.  Yes  ; all  hands  in  the  j 
card-room  work  by  the  piece,  except  a few,  and  their  time  is  kept  by  the  hour,  and  j 
if  the  mill  is  off  an  hour  they  lose  the  hour. 

Q.  You  mean  the  piece-hands  ? A.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  them ; it  j 
is  their  loss  if  the  mill  is  shut  down. 

But  the  week  hands — if  there  is  any  thing  stopped  in  the  mill  machinery  they 
are  required  to  make  it  up  ? A.  If  the  mill  don’t  make  it  up  they  lose  it. 

Q.  But  do  not  the  employes  work  over-time  when  the  mill  works  over-time  ? A. 
Yes ; I suppose  they  do. 

Q.  That  is,  the  loss  they  make  up  by  over-time?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  machinery  go  wrong  through  the  interference  of  the  employes  ? A. 
Sometimes  it  requires  a little  fixing. 

Q.  When  the  machinery  goes  wrong  is  it  the  fault  of  the  employes  ? A.  Ho.  !; 
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[Richard  Naves,  Second  Hand  and  General  Helper,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  would  be  the  only  hand  employed  at  this  particular  work?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  much  can  you  earn  ? A.  Six  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  work  the  same  hours  as  the  other  employes  ? A.  Yes. 


Patrick  Kennedy,  Laborer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  On  what  work  are  you  employed  ? A.  Sewerage  and  water  department. 

Q.  Do  you  work  directly  for  the  city  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  can  you  earn  per  day  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty  cents. 

Q.  How  many  days  do  you  work  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? A.  I suppose  seven 
or  eight  months,  but  from  the  1st  of  January  to  some  time  in  April  we  may  be 
required  to  work  on  being  called  out. 

Q.  Do  you  get  anything  besides  what  you  receive  from  the  city  ? A.  T used  to 
work  outside  sometimes  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  to  support  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  those  wages  ? A.  Just  maintain  a family 
on  it.  Here  is  a statement  of  it.  This  shows  : 

For  a family  on  $1.10  a day — seven  in  family — a man  saves,  besides  the  following, 
6 cents  a day  : — 

Cts. 


Five  loaves  bread*. 35 

Quarter  pound  tea 10 

Half  peck  potatoes 12 

One  quart  molasses 12 

A pint  milk 3 

Half  pound  butter 12 

Four  pounds  fish,  at  5 cents 20 


The  rent  has  to  be  paid  and  fuel  has  to  be  bought,  and  what  will  be  done  for 
wear  and  tear  of  house — will  6 cents  meet  all  these  demands  ? I just  put  that  to 
; show  how  a man  can  maintain  a family  on  $1.10  a day  ; that  is  a low  figure  ; he  has 
wear  and  tear  of  house  and  fuel  to  meet  and  everything  else  to  find  in  the  house  ; I 
i am  not  allowing  him  any  meat,  only  fish,  and  if  he  gets  meat  on  Sunday  he  has  to 
keep  it  from  the  grocery,  which  is  not  fair  to  the  grocer. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  provide  anything  for  clothes  ? A.  No ; nor  even  for  boots,  or  oil,  nor 
! tobacco,  nor  sugar,  nor  anything  like  that. 

Q.  And  in  case  of  sickness?  A.  You  see  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  require  half  a pound  of  tea  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Would  none  of  the  seven  be  earning  anything  besides  the  man  himself?  A. 
None  of  them  are  supposed  to  be  earning  ; in  some  cases  a girl  or  boy  of  fourteen  may 
be  bringing  in  $1.50  or  $2,  and  that  may  help  meet  some  of  these  demands. 

Q.  Is  there  any  family  of  seven  but  that  some  would  be  earning?  A.  I have  a 
family  of  seven  and  none  earn  anything  for  me,  and  just  now  only  three  out  of  nine 
i are  earning. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  ? A.  Nine  pounds  a year. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  taxes  ? A.  Five  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents. 


i 
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Q.  Does  that  include  every  tax- 
schools  here. 


-water  and  all  ? A.  Yes  ; the  schools  are  all  free- 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  — 

Q.  You  have  to  buy  books  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  corporation  work  how  ofen  are  you  paid  ? 
Q.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  fortnightly  payment  ? 
especially  where  there  is  a family. 


A.  Once  a week. 

A.  Yes ; it  is  more  handy, 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  your  taxes  kept  out  of  your  pay  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  working  for  the  city  for  less  than  $1.10  ? A.  On 
outside  work  they  are  working  now  for  60  cents,  80  cents  and  $1,  but  that  is  not  for 
the  city ; it  is  on  contractor’s  work. 

Q.  In  corporation  work,  such  as  unskilled  labor  does  the  board  of  works  make  it 
a special  point  to  give  work  to  residents  in  preference  to  strangers  or  immigrants  if 
they  come  here?  A.  Yes  ; it  is  the  case  here.  Now,  for  instance,  where  I am  em- 
ployed, well,  I would  get  work  before  a stranger,  because  I understand  the  business. 


By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  before  the  Commission— would  you  like  to 
suggest  something  ? A.  I do  not  know. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  your  wages  increased  any  during  these  past  few  years  ? A.  No  ; that  is. 
about  the  standing  wages  here — 6 shillings  a day  for  laboring  men. 


J.  C.  Wilson,  Printer  at  Barnes  & Co.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  week  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  week. 

Q.  What  wages  are  paid  journeymen  printers  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Sixty  hours  a w^eek  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  In  full?  A.  In  full. 

Q.  All  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  Barnes  & Co?  A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  did  you  serve  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  Were  you  indentured  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  a comfortable  room  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes ; it  is  comfortable. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  on  book  or  job  work  ? A.  I work  all  around. 

Q.  When  you  work  on  book-work  do  you  still  work  by  the  week?  A.  Yes;, 
by  the  week. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  hands  working  by  the  piece  ? A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  When  they  work  piece-work  on  books  what  pay  do  they  receive  ? A. 
Twenty-eight  cents. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  How  many  hands  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Seven  in  the  printing  office- 
Q.  How  many  are  journeymen  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Commission  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Commission  ? A.  Well,  no  ; I do  not  think  I have,  outside  of  the  school  book 
question. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  school  book  question?  A.  All  I know  is, 
if  the  school  books  for  New  Brunswick  were  printed  here  it  would  be  a great 
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advantage  to  all  concerned  in  printing  and  book-binding ; it  would  employ  a great 
many  more  hands  and  would  be  the  means  of  establishing  electrotyping  here,  which 
is  greatly  needed. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  books  printed  here  on  the  type  set  up  in  St.  John  ? A.  I 
understand  that  there  was  a history  printed  here,  in  Messrs.  J.  & A.  McMillan’s 
office.  I heard  a man  say  he  had  worked  on  it  setting  up  type  and  that  the  type 
was  sent  to  Boston  to  be  electrotyped  there,  and  I see  by  the  public  prints  it  was 
set  up  in  Boston,  but  further  than  that  I do  not  know.  I do  not  know  where  the 
man  who  set  it  up  is  now. 


William  Jarvis,  Insurance  Agent,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I am  a barrister-at-law;  also  insurance  agent  for 
the  Maritime  Provinces  for  the  London,  Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance  Company, 
and  president  of  the  board  of  fire  underwriters. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  of  fire  insurance  prevalent  in  JSTew  Brunswick  ? A.  They 
are  very  much  according  to  the  character  of  the  property  insured. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  assessed  rate  for  the  best  mercantile  buildings  ? A.  Do 
you  mean  wholesale  or  retail  ? 

Q.  Wholesale?  A.  The  building  would  be  about  50  to  60  cents,  if  well  constructed. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  per  annum  ? A.  Per  annum. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  rate  in  the  retail  business?  A.  Sixty  to  sixty-five  cents; 
the  stock  would  be  higher  than  the  wholesale. 

Q.  What  would  the  rate  be  upon  brick  or  stone  buildings,  and  the  better  classes 
of  residences,  towards  the  centre  of  the  city  ? A.  The  lowest  rate  on  first-class 
buildings  would  be  35  cents. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  rate  on  the  class  of  tenements  occupied  by  the 
working  people — say,  a brick  building  ? A.  There  are  hardly  any  brick  buildings 
occupied  by  working  people  in  this  city. 

Q,  Is  the  rate  higher  where  more  than  one  family  occupy  a house  ? A.  In 
forming  our  tariff  the  general  rule  is  to  add  5 cents  for  each  additional  family,  and 
this  is  done  because  we  consider  that  the  risk  is  increased. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  the  class  of  tenements  occupied  by  working 
people  are  charged  higher  rates  than  the  residences  of  the  more  wealthy?  A.  They 
are  certainly  higher. 

Q.  Is  that  due  altogether  to  the  class  of  buildings  occupied  by  them  ? A. 
Certainly  it  is. 

Q.  Has  your  experience  taught  you  that  there  are  greater  dangers  from  fire  in 
the  houses  of  the  poor  than  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  ? A.  The  building  is  more 
liable  to  be  burned  and  the  percentage  of  fires  is  greater. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  problems  involving  the  cost  of  living  ? 
A.  I certainly  have  thought  over  it  very  seriously. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  of  the  figures  given  before  this  Commission  by  a witness 
named  Kennedy  ? A.  I did  see  some  of  his  figures  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  those  figures  fairly  represent 
the  cost  of  feeding  a family  of  seven  persons  ? A.  At  the  time  I read  it,  it  struck 
me  that  his  figures  were  entirely  exaggerated.  In  the  first  place,  if  I recollect 
correctly,  he  spoke  of  the  expense  of  feeding  his  family,  and  said  that  he  purchased 
five  loaves  of  bread  per  diem.  That  would  be  equal  to  twenty-two  barrels  of  flour 
in  a year.  Each  barrel  would  contain  about  200  lbs.  of  flour,  and  I do  not  know 
whether  a family  could  use  so  much  flour  as  that  in  a year.  I am  at  a loss  to  know 
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how  they  could  consume  so  much  flour.  I know  that  I purchase  for  my  own  family 
six  or  seven  barrels  in  a year,  but  of  course  we  consume  more  or  less  meat.  In 
vegetables,  Mr.  Kennedy  speaks  of  potatoes,  and  his  quantity  is  half  a peck  per  diem ; 
that  would  be  seven  half-pecks  per  week,  and  that  would  be  equal  to  forty-seven 
bushels  a year,  which  would  amount  to  something  over  twenty  barrels  a year. 
Then,  that  coupled  with  the  quantity  of  flour,  I do  not  see  what  could  become  of  it. 
Then  there  is  another  thing  to  be  said  about  purchasing  bread  by  the  loaf  and  not 
making  it  in  the  house,  which  is  a very  expensive  way  of  living.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  household  economy  is  too  little  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  consequently 
very  many  of  the  girls  become  housekeepers  without  knowing  how  to  make  a loaf  of 
bread,  upon  which  so  much  depends  ; consequently,  their  husbands  are  obliged  to 
purchase  the  bread,  instead  of  buying  a 200-lb  barrel  of  flour.  Purchasing  a loaf  of  [i 
bread  at  7 cents,  when  you  consider  that  a 200-lb  barrel  of  flour  will  make  nearly  j| 
double  the  quantity  of  bread  that  a baker  makes  out  of  it,  increases  the  cost  of  j 
living  very  much. 

Q.  Is  7 cents  the  ordinary  price  of  a 2-lb  loaf  of  bread  in  this  town  ? A.  It  is.  || 
By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  price  of  potatoes  ? A.  I have  a place  20  miles  outside  jj  l 
of  St.  John  where  I raise  my  own  vegetables  and  the  potatoes  that  I raised  there  last  1 
fall  I sold  at  $1.50.  We  call  a barrel  of  potatoes  two  bushels  and  a-half.  Since  that  j 
potatoes  have  risen  in  price  because  the  season  has  advanced. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  of  potatoes  in  St.  John  ? A.  One  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a man  engaged  at  hard  work  requires  more  food  when  j 
he  is  working  outdoors  than  one  who  works  inside  doors  ? A.  Certainly  he  does.  j| 

By  Mr.  Freeh  : — 

Q.  And  the  fact  of  the  man  using  no  meat  in  his  family,  they  would  eat  more  | 
bread  and  vegetables  than  they  otherwise  would  ? A.  Certainly;  it  is  a mere  matter  j 
of  taste ; if  they  choose  to  purchase  vegetables  instead  of  meat  they  can  do  so. 

Q.  If  they  can  buy  bread  at  3J-  cents  a pound  is  it  not  more  economical  than  j j 
buying  meat  at  the  current  market  rate  ? A.  I am  not  a scientist  in  the  1 1 
matter,  but  I know  that  Dr.  Pevy  says  and  those  who  claim  to  speak  scientifically  on  j 
the  subject  claim  to  think  that  human  beings  require  meat  food,  and  that  if  people  i 
do  not  use  meat  their  system  deteriorates,  and  that  meat  is  better  and  more  sub-  j 
stantial  than  potatoes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  good  family  flour  in  St.  John  to  day  ? A.  I should  say  - 
for  such  flour  as  Goldies  Star,  $5  a barrel.  » 

Q.  Would  that  be  a fraction  more  than  2J  cents  a pound?  A.  A barrel  is  I 
supposed  to  contain  200  lbs.  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  If  flour  can  be  bought  at  2J-  cents  a pound  is  it  economy  for  those  who  study  | 
economy  to  buy  bread  at  3J-  cents  a pound  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  good  reason  why  bread  is  worth  3J-  cents  a pound  it  St.  )1 
John  and  only  2J  cents  in  Hamilton  ? A.  I do  not  know  why. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tea  would  be  a reasonable  '. 
allowance  for  a family  of  five  or  seven  persons,  of  which  the  children  would  be  so  ; 
young  as  to  be  unable  to  work  ? A.  I think  that  would  be  a full  allowance,  but  j! 
there  is  so  much  difference  in  people’s  tastes  in  that  respect  that  I would  not  like  to  | 
venture  an  opinion. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  allowance  is  given  by  the  United  States  to  its 
soldiers  during  the  war  ? A.  I have  never  seen  the  allowance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a quart  of  molasses  was  a reasonable  allowance  for  such 
a family  to  use  ? A.  In  my  family  I should  think  it  a very  excessive  allowance  and  j 
such  an  allowance  as  to  compel  me  not  to  allow  them  to  partake  of  sweets. 
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By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  might  make  a difference  in  this  man’s  family  ? A. 
It  is  a very  large  amount. 

Q.  Have  you  reflected  upon  the  fact  that  in  his  statement  Mr.  Kennedy  made 
no  allowance  for  sugar  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  a matter  of  taste. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  with  the  same  amount  of  money  that  more  palatable 
and  more  nutritious  food  could  be  bought  for  a family  than  named  in  Mr.  Kennedy’s 
bill  of  fare  ? A.  There  must  be  waste  somewhere,  and  very  serious  waste. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  prospects  of  giving  instruction,  not  only  in 
cooking,  but  in  domestic  economy,  for  the  families  of  the  comparative  poor  ? A. 
I have  thought  over  the  matter  very  seriously. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  such  schools  of  instruction  maintained  ? A.  I have  not 
been  able  to  formulate  any  fixed  idea  as  to  how  to  carry  on  these  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  classes  in  cooking  could  be  connected  with  the  public 
{schools  ? A.  I believe  it  is  done  in  connection  with  the  board  of  schools  in  London. 
I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  them  connected  with  all  the  schools,  but  I think 
such  classes  could  be  established  in  the  larger  cities. 

Q.  Even  there  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  the  evening  classes,  or  classes 
'distinct  from  the  ordinary  schools  ? A.  That  would  be  my  impression. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  working,  classes  would  resent  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  as  infringing  upon  what  might  be  called  pauper  treatment?  A.  Hot  at  all. 
There  is  a'  very  friendly  feeling  between  all  classes  of  people  in  this  community. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  people  do  resent  any  action  which  classes 
them  with  paupers  ? A.  It  is  very  marked  in  this  community,  but  still,  if  such  a 
school  were  established  there  would  be  no  fear  of  such  a thing  taking  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  proper  and  reasonable  independence  would  not  take- 
harm  at  the  idea  ? A.  Mo  ; we  have  a branch  of  the  girls’  friendly  society,  originated 
by  some  of  the  ladies  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  which  works  very 
Well.  I have  not  attended  any  of  the  metings  myself,  but  I know  that  they  have  been 
very  successful  and  that  a large  number  of  servants  have  been  benefited  by  them. 
That  shows  that  the  poor  would  not  resent  such  interference. 

Q.  Do  not  all  classes  of  females  require  to  learn  something  of  domestic  economy 
and  cooking  ? A.  A great  deal ; we  had  a cooking  school  here  some  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  does  the  rate  of  insurance  in  St.  John  compare  with  other  places  ?’ 
A At  present  it  compares  favorably.  It  is  all  based  on  the  experience  of  fires.  The 
nsurance  premium  of  Mew  Brunswick  last  year  for  the  whole  Province  is  about 
1390,000.  The  total  fire  loss  for  the  Province  was  $420,000,  and  of  that  amount  about 
>220,000  was  insured  and  paid  for  by  the  companies.  When  you  come  to  consider 
hat  it  costs  about  25  per  cent,  to  run  the  business,  you  have  a profit  left  for  the 
lompany  of  something  like  $80,000  to  divide  among  twenty  or  thirty  companies.  I 
Make  it  out  to  be  30  per  cent,  better  in  St.  John  than  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  and 
hat  is  a very  good  showing  for  St.  John,  when  you  consider  that  Canada  is  looked 
;ipon  as  a very  unfavorable  field  for  insurance  by  the  English  companies. 

Q.  On  the  same  class  of  building,  how  does  the  rate  of  insurance  in  St.  John 
jompare  with  the  rates  previous  to  1877  ? A.  I should  say  that  the  rates  were  very 
auch  the  same.  Prior  to  the  great  fire  of  1877  there  had  been  a period  of  six  years 
luring  which  the  companies  made  little  or  nothing  whatever  in  the  city  of  St.  John 
r in  the  Province.  In  the  year  of  the  great  fire  outside  of  that  fire,  the  companies 
'3st  two  or  three  times  their  premiums.  Then  an  increase  of  rates  was  made,  not 
generally  but  scientifically  made,  the  higher  rate  being  put  upon  the  blocks.  The 
re  occurring  made  this  necessary,  and  the  consequence  was  that  those  persons  who 
jwned  these  blocks  became  their  own  insurers  ; but  since  the  great  fire  business  has. 
feen  fairly  prosperous  all  over  the  city  and  the  Province,  especially  so  in  St.  John,. 
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-where  the  rates  have  come  down  to  those  of  Halifax,  while  they  were  a great  deal 
higher  before  the  fire.  This  has  been  caused  by  a large  number  of  people  insuring 
themselves,  and  therefore  becoming  more  careful  of  their  property.  i 

Q.  Was  that  rate  applied  to  the  city  proper  ? A.  A specific  rate  was  applied  L 
all  over  the  city  and  Province.  It  was  done  by  sending  inspectors  all  over  the 
province  for  the  purpose  of  rating  each  building  and  finding  out  what  was  the  hazard  | 
to  be  run. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  the  different  items  that  this  workingman  presented  to  the 
Commission  last  night  ? A.  Hot  very  particularly,  but  they  caught  my  attention 
in  the  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  amount  he  laid  by  for  fish  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  one  or  three  meals  for  his  family  ? A.  I could  not  say,  but 
I will  select,  as  an  example,  what  a workingman  told  me,  when  I asked  him  about 
the  cost  of  living.  With  regard  to  my  fish,  he  said,  I watch  the  season,  and  when  the  1 1 
gaspereaux  are  in  season  I purchase  them  for  a mere  song — 50  cents  to  $1  a hundred. 
When  I want  herring  I also  wait  till  the  season  for  herring  comes,  when  I get  them 
very  cheap,  and  in  consequence  of  a little  economy  one  can  live  on  a small  amount 
of  money.  I had  to  learn  these  matters  for  myself,  because  when  my  children  came 
from  school,  not  having  a wife  to  educate  them,  I had  to  look  after  them  myself,  and 
inquire  into  the  cost  of  living. 

Q.  Did  you  take  notice  that  there  were  no  items  in  Mr.  Kennedy’s  paper  for 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing  and  house  rent  ? A.  I did,  and  it  puzzled  me  how  the  man 
could  live. 

Q.  Would  you  want  the  workingman  to  live  without  boots  and  shoes?  A.  IS 
wrould  not. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  the  children  of  the  working  classes  run  about  the  streets  of  this  I 
city  without  boots  and  shoes  ? A.  They  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  workingman  should  have  meat  once  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a man  could  live  comfortably  on  $1.10  a day,  buy  all  the! 
boots  and  shoes  for  his  family,  feed  and  support  them  and  give  them  all  the  neces- 
saries they  need  ? A.  I believe  a workingman  could  live  comfortably  on  that  sum.j 
but  he  could  not  get  good  joints  of  roast  beef.  I have  a family  working  in  St.  John 
for  me,  and  he  has  a little  place  for  himself,  and  he  is  gradually  accumulating  a surplus ; 
his  income  is  not  more  than  $300,  and  he  appears  to  live  comfortably.  He  keeps  his 
five  or  six  barrels  of  flour  on  hand,  and  so  can  make  the  difference  between  thij 
wholesale  and  the  retail  price.  It  is  this  difference  between  the  retail  and  the  whole- 
sale price,  that  is  ruinous  to  the  poor  man.  In  regard  to  fish,  I would  say  that  they 
are  purchased  by  the  poor  very  largely,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  the  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  is  very  large.  I think  that  our  middlemen 
as  they  are  called  in  our  community,  or  those  who  stand  between  the  laborer  andthej 
.farmer,  are  generally  pretty  well  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a man  could  live  on  f of  a cent  a meal  ? A.  Hot  in  this  climate  !! 

Q.  What  would  you  think  of  a professional  gentleman  that  would  give  evidene<| 
to  that  effect?  A.  I would  say  it  was  a very  poor  opinion  to  go  by. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a man  could  live  comfortably  and  pay  expenses  on  $1.1(1 
a day  ? A.  He  could,  according  to  his  position.  It  would  not  be  comfortable  for  yoij 
and  me,  for  we  would  want  a house  that  would  cost  more  money. 

Q.  Does  he  not  have  to  buy  school  books  for  his  children  ? A.  The  cost  fo 
them  would  be  a mere  trifle.  They  are  generally  published  by  the  Government,  buj 
if  the  chiidren  go  to  the  advanced  branches  then  the  cost  for  books  would  be  highei 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  many  chiidren  belonging  to  the  working  classes  cl 
people  that  attend  the  higher  schools  ? A.  I think  a fair  proportion  of  them  do,  an 


I think  it  is  the  ambition  of  most  of  their  parents  to  train  their  children  to  become 
school  teachers.  I have  known  of  many  of  them  starving  themselves  in  order  to 
give  their  children  a chance  to  learn,  so  as  to  become  a first  or  second-class  licensed 

teacher. 

Q„  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  age  of  the  young  boys  who  are  taken 
from  school  and  put  to  work  at  business  or  in  a factory  ? A.  I do  not  think  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  children  are  taken  away  from  school  very  young.  Of  course,  it  would  depend 
very  much  upon  the  district ; in  some  districts  they  might  take  them  away  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  I think  that  in  the  city  they  are  allowed  to  remain  longer 
at  school.  I cannot  speak  definitely  upon  this  subject,  but  that  is  my  impression.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  young  boys  at  work  in  our  factories,  though  there  may 
be  for  all  I know.  I know  I have  to  inspect  the  saw-mills,  and  I know  that  I never 
saw  many  boys  there.  There  may  be  cases  where  there  are  boys  at  work  in  our 
mills  and  factories,  and  these  boys  may  be  of  a very  young  age,  but  I would  not  be 
very  positive  about  it. 


Robert  Reed,  President  Owens  Art  Institution,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Have  you  a statement  with  reference  to  the  Owens  Art  Institution  which 
you  want  to  lay  before  this  Commission  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? A.  I have. 

Mr.  Reed  then  testified  as  follows  : — I say  that  I am  president  of  the  Owens  Art 
Institution,  and  that  it  was  incorporated  in  1884,  and  created  out  of  bequests  left  by 
the  late  John  Owens.  The  gallery  has  a large  collection  of  paintings,  consisting  of 
examples  from  the  brush  of  Royal  Academicians  and  other  eminent  artists  of  the 
past  and  present.  The  school  has  a very  complete  outfit  in  casts  from  the  antique 
and  other  suitable  models.  The  institution  is  considered  to  be  at  least  one  of  the 
! best  art  educational  establishments  in  the  Dominion,  and  so  far  has  not  received  any 
public  gifts.  Its  funds  have  all  been  spent  with  the  view  of  making  the  institution 
attractive,  in  order  to  create  a more  lively  and  extended  interest  in  the  fine  arts, 
the  accomplishment  of  which,  in  some  measure,  is  instanced  by  stating  that  on  the 
• occasion  of  the  first  exhibition  out  of  over  1,000  complimentary  tickets  issued  but 
206  were  presented  for  admittance  during  the  two  weeks  it  was  open.  In  contrast, 
an  exhibition  of  school  work  last  spring  drew  more  than  2,000  visitors  during  the 
first  three  days  it  was  open.  Several  special  exhibitions  have  been  held.  On  the 
I occasion  of  the  Queen’s  J ubilee  an  exhibit  of  provincial  talent,  comprising  more  than 
■ 500  examples  by  professional  and  amateur  artists,  was  held  and  continued  for  a 
month.  The  income  is  now  solely  derived  from  the  school  fees,  which  are  very 
moderate,  and  the  current  charge  for  admission  to  the  gallery  is  10  and  25  cents.  The 
1 receipts  so  far  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses.  The  public 
have,  on  several  occasions,  been  admitted  free.  On  one  occasion  more  than  4,000 
; Sunday  school  children  and  others  entered  free.  The  following  year  all  the  Sunday 
! schools  were  invited,  and  from  the  first  all  conventions  and  other  large  gatherings 
wherein  strangers  participated  have  had  invitations.  Free  days  command  the 
i greatest  patronage.  The  school  is  in  its  third  term.  Commencing  with  twenty 
| pupils  the  list  has  since  run  up  to  15J.  In  this  number  are  many  from  the  outlying 
I districts  in  this  Province,  besides  representatives  from  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Ontario  and  the  States  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  course  of  education 
! is  based  upon  the  system  in  use  in  the  best  art  schools  of  Europe.  So  far  the  trustees 
have  no  practical  evidence  that  education  in  mechanical  drawing  is  much  desired. 
At  the  outset  a night  class  was  formed  having  that  end  in  view,  but  although  the  fee 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  the  effort  failed  to  draw  a sufficient  number  to  pay  for 
| the  gas,  and  after  a two  months’  trial  the  class  was  discontinued.  A life  class  from 
the  draped  model  lately  introduced  now  numbers  nearly  forty.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Hammond,  a professional  artist  of  many  year  standing.  His 
artistic  abilities  have  been  endorsed  by  the  highest  art  tribunals  in  Europe,  and  his 
works  hung  with  honor  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Paris  Salon. 
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A.  C.  Smith,  Chairman  Water  and  Sewerage  Commission,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  position  do  yon  hold  ? A.  I am  chairman  of  the  sewerage  and  water 
commission  for  the  cities  of  St.  John  and  Portland. 

Q.  Throughout  how  large  a part  of  the  city  of  St.  John  is  the  water  supply  carried  ? 
A.  Through  almost  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Are  the  owners  or  occupants  of  houses  compelled  to  use  the  city  water,  or 
may  they  get  supplies  from  other  sources  if  they  desire  to  do  so  ? A.  They  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  city  water  whether  they  use  it  or  not. 

Q.  On  what  is  the  water  rate  based  ? A.  We  charge  a rate  on  the  value  of 
property,  stocks  in  warehouses  and  stores,  merchandise,  furniture  and  personal 
property — one  and  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  assessment  you  make  ? A.  Besides  that  there  are  specific 
charges — so  much  for  a family,  so  much  for  water  baths,  so  much  for  houses,  water- 
closets,  &c. 


A.  Hotels  are  generally  supplied 


Q.  Issued  from  the  city  treasurer  ? 
water  commissioners. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Then  you  just  issue  the  execution  ? 
can  issue  an  execution  to  take'  the  body. 


A.  Mo ; front  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  make  a specific  charge  for  hotels  ? 
by  meter  at  the  rate  of  1 cent  per  100  gallons. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  that  calculated  to  supply  the  cost  of  the  water  and  the  interest  on  the 
investment?  A.  Yes;  maintainance  and  entrance. 

Q.  Do  you  make  an  extra  charge  for  those  who  use  hose  for  watering  their  lawns  ? 
A.  We  have  not  as  yet,  but  we  have  it  under  consideration  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  any  classes  of  the  citizens  exempted  from  the  payment  of  water  rates  ? 
A.  Mot  that  I know  of. 

Q.  Where  there  is  but  a single  service  to  a tenement,  what  is  the  rate  charged? 
A.  Five  dollars  for  the  first  family  and  $1  for  each  additional  family. 

Q.  Do  the  poorest  families  living  in  one  tenement  pay  $5  a year  ? A.  Yes  ; that 
is  a family  living  in  a self-contained  tenement.  In  all  those  cases  I do  not  know  of 
any  where  the  tenant  pays  the  rate,  for  the  assessment  is  all  made  against  the  land- 
lord ; we  make  no  charge  against  the  tenant. 

Q.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  families  in  one  house  do  you  divide  the  water 
rates  equally  among  them  ? A.  We  collect  from  the  landlord. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tenants  who  pay  the  water  rates  directly  ? A.  There  are,  where 
they  make  leases  to  the  effect  that  they  shall  pay  the  consumption  rate ; in'such  cases 
the  landlord  will  often  pay  the  property  rate  and  call  upon  us  to  collect  the  consump- 
tion from  the  tenant,  but  in  no  case  do  we  make,  an  assessment  against  the  tenant. 

Q.  Where  the  tenants  are  comparatively  poor  people,  occupying  small  properties, 
do  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  collecting  from  them?  A.  Mo;  we  collect  better 
from  the  poor  than  from  the  rich — a great  deal  better. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  compelled  to  distrain  or  to  take  legal  proceedings  for  the  collec- 
tion of  water  rates  from  comparatively  poor  people  ? A.  Yes  ; we  often  have  to  do 
that. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  thffir  goods  ? A.  Mo ; I have  never  done  so,  and  I have  been  five 
years  in  office. 

Q.  If  you  were  compelled  to  take  legal  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  water 
rates  what  would  be  the  cost  for  collecting  one  year’s  rate  of  $5  ?•  A.  One  dollar. 

Q.  What  is  the  method  of  procedure  ? A.  By  distraint. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 


A.  We  issue  a distraint  warrant,  or  we 
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Q.  Have  you  frequently  to  go  so  far?  A.  We  probably  issue  in  St.  John  and 
Portland  about  from  400  to  500  executions  a year. 

Q.  Are  you  frequently  compelled  to  proceed  to  sell  the  effects,  or  does  the  issu- 
ance of  the  execution  bring  the  money?  A.  We  have  never  been  compelled  to  sell 
once,  within  my  recollection. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  houses  in  St.  John  connected  with  the  sewers  ? A.  A very 
large  proportion  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know  of,  are  ; the  sewerage  system  has  only 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  water  commission  since  1867,  while  the  water  has  been  in 
their  hands  since  1853.  That  would  make  some  fourteen  years  after  the  water  was 
introduced  before  the  sewerage  system  came  under  charge  of  the  same  commission. 
Previous  td  that  there  were  a great  number  of  sewers  in  the  city,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  them ; we  know  how  a great  many  houses  are  drained,  although  we  have 
no  special  record  of  the  drainage ; but  I am  safe  in  saying  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  houses  in  St.  John  to-day  are  draining  into  the  public  sewers: 

Q.  Are  iron  and  earthen  pipes  used  in  entering  into  the  sewers  ? A.  In  new 
i sewers  iron  pipes  are  used,  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  used  in  some  cases  but  terra- 
cotta. 

Q.  Are  these  pipes  trapped  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Outside  the  house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  inspectors  or  other  officials  who  inspect  the  plumbing  of  houses  ? 

A.  Ho.  _ 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  plumbing  is  properly  trapped  in 
the  houses  ? A.  From  my  personal  knowledge  I could  not  say  whether,  in  the  houses 
of  the  laboring  classes,  they  are  or  not.  I know  that  in  these  houses  they  have  .very 
little  connection  with  the  sewers  and  that  they  must  have  their  water-closets  or 
privy  outside  of  the  houses  altogether. 

Q.  In  the  houses  to  which  you  are  now  referring  are  the  water-closets  connected 
with  the  sewer,  or  do  they  have  the  old-fashioned  vault?  A.  They  have  the  old- 
fashioned  vault  oj*  barrel. 

Q.  Are  there  any  city  regulations  for  the  cleaning  out  of  these  privies  ? A.  I 
|think  there  is — twice  a year. 

Q.  Are  there  any  regulations  providing  the  distance  from  the  house  at  which  they 
should  be  situated  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  are.  There  is  a new  board  of  health 
i homing  into  power  in  the  Province  of  Hew  Brunswick,  now,  and  their  regulations 
lave  just  come  out,  but  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  study  them. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  they  require  any  sewer  connection  to  carry  the  foul 
xir  above  the  roof?  A.  I think  the  new  regulations  do,  but  the  better  class  of  new 
aouses  built  since  the  fire  of  1877  have  water-closets. 

Q.  Are  you  frequently  troubled  with  contagious  diseases  in  St.  John?  A.  I think 
[ can  say  we  are  very  free  from  them,  except  in  one  or  two  localities  down  about 
Erin  or  St.  Patrick  streets,  where  there  was  considerable  typhoid  fever  last  year. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever 
n those  localities?  A.  I think  it  was  caused  there  by  stagnant  water  and  an 
mproper  drainage  system. 

Q.  Would  it  be  improper  drainage  of  rainfall  rather  than  of  water  used  on  the 
premises  ? A.  Improper  drainage  of  surface  water.  We  laid  a new  sewer  there  last 
mar  and  have  got  all  the  houses  entered  into  it.  (Witness  here  presented  to  the  Board 
jopies  of  the  report  of  the  water  commissioners  and  secretary  for  the  last  year ; also 
i map  showing  all  the  water-pipes,  sewers  and  stop-cocks  connected  with  the  water 
md  sewerage  commission  in  the  cities  of  St.  John  and  Portland). 
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William  Lewis,  Blacksmith,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a blacksmith. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  hands  ? A.  On  an  average,  about  ten. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  do  blacksmith’s  work  in  St.  John?  A.  Ten  hours,  j 
excepting  Saturday,  when  they  work  nine. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  a fair  average  journeyman  blacksmith  can  earn  each  day  I 
that  he  is  employed  in  St.  John  ? A.  Do  you  mean  for  himself  or  employer  ? 

Q.  For  himself?  A.  Blacksmiths  will  average  from  about  $1  to  $2  ; I pay  $1 
along  the  line,  but  $2  is  about  the  highest  I pay. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  the  average  pay  would  be  ? A.  They  would  I j 
average  about  $1.50  a day.  That  is  the  lowest  we  pay,  or  have  paid,  for  an  ordinary  » j 
blacksmith  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  do  you  get  for  $1  a day?  A.  They  are  of  little  good  ;| 
there  is  nothing  in  them.  Although  we  employ  them  we  get  nothing  from  them. 

Q.  Are  they  blacksmiths  or  mere  helpers  ? A.  Helpers. 

Q.  How  constantly  can  blacksmiths  obtain  work  if  they  desire  to  work  in  St. 
John  ? If  they  desire  to  work  they  can  find  employment  every  day  in  the  year. 

Q.  Is  that  the  case  in  St.  John  to-day  ? A.  Yes  ; and  all  over  this  Dominion  as]| 
well  as  all  over  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  a lack  of  blacksmiths  ? A.  Of  the  high  tone — the  $2  men ; there  are  ! 
not  many  on  that  upper  shelf. 

Q.  When  you  require  men  do  you  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  them?  A.J 
We  find  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  men  ; we  can  get  plenty  of  poor  men.  I 

Q.  Do  many  men  of  that  kind  apply  for  work?  A.  Yes;  they  often  apply  fori  J 
work,  and  I tell  them  to  get  out. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  have  the  services  of  a noor  man  why  do  you  employ  j 
any  of  them  ? A.  Because  they  can  strike  with  a sledge. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  your  men  the  year  round?  A.  Yes;  we  keep  them  winter!  « 
and  summer,  bad  weather  and  good,  and  we  do  not  reduce  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  k now  of  any  of  your  men  who  own  houses  for  themselves  ? A.  I do  not  I ! 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  who  have  invested  money?  A.  The  investment  of  thehjf 
money  is  in  the  savings  bank,  and  that  is  a perfect  secret.  I think  that  some  of  myi  ‘ 
men  ought  to  have  invested  money  there,  for  they  are  at  work  all  the  time.  I know 
if  I was  at  work  at  $2  a day  steady  I would  have  money;  I had  it  when  I was! 
working  at  $10  a week,  but  I do  not  think  a man  can  save  money  who  works  at  $1 
a day. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q How  many  blacksmiths  have  you  constantly  in  your  employ?  A.  Generali  j| I 
we  have  about  ten,  all  told,  in  the  shop.  My  two  son3  are  working  with  me ; one  iJ  r 
a machinist  and  the  other  is  a blacksmith.  We  would  have  four  of  the  best  black U 
smiths  always  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  ? A.  Sometimes  we  do  when  we  get  the 
right  kind ; we  have  not  any  at  present. 

Q.  How  long  does  a boy  serve  before  he  becomes  a good  journeyman  ? A.  Fowl 
years  is  the  time  allowed. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  retain  your  apprentices  as  journeymen  after  they  servo  j 
their  time  with  you  ? A.  I have  had  some  of  them  stay  with  me  ; one  was  fourteei  ; 
years  with  me.  He  is  one  of  the  best  workmen  in  Mr.  Marries’  employ  at  tb  f 
present  time. 

Q.  Would  it  be  hard  to  get  first-class  men  if  they  were  offered  $2  day  ? A.  ! 
ihink  it  would ; I do  not  think  there  is  a first-class  man  in  St.  John  that  is  not  employed1!  I 
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General  D.  B.  Warner,  Lumber  and  Lime  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber 

md  iime. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  this  Commission  some  information  in 
.•eference  to  the  treaty  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  American  people  on 
:he  river  St.  John  ? A.  The  privileges  that  the  treaty  gives  the  Americans  are 
(imply  the  free  right  of  navigating  the  river  and  the  free  entry  to  and  exit  from  the 
oort  of  St.  John;  that  is  all  the  treaty  privileges  we  have. 

Q.  Does  the  lumber  cut  on  American  soil  and  floated  down  the  St.  John  River, 
mder  this  treaty,  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty  ? A.  The  treaty  does  not 
tenable  us  to  do  that. 

Q.  What  does  ? A.  A law  of  Congress. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  that  law  was  passed  ? A.  In  1866 — in  June  or  July  of 
;hat  year;  it  may  have  been  March. 

Q.  Does  that  cover  all  kinds  of  lumber  ? A.  All  kinds  of  lumber  that  is  simply 
(awed  ; if  it  is  touched  by  anything  except  a saw  it  becomes  dutiable. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  if  the  lumber  is  sawed  in  Canada  it  does  not  pay  duty  ? A.  The 
aw  of  Congress  says  it  must  be  American  lumber  cut  and  sawed  only;  if  the  lumber 
js  manufactured  in  whole  or  part  it  becomes  dutiable. 

By  Mr.  Freed  . — 

Q.  But  this  lumber  must  be  manufactured  from  logs  imported  from  the  State  of 
iTaine  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  any  person  take  those  logs  from  Mew  Brunswick  and  float  them  into 
he  United  States  ? A.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  But  not  a Mew  Brunswick  citizen  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Is  this  business  a large  industry  in  this  Province  ? A.  Quite  a large  one. 

Q.  Why  is  it  more  advantageous  to  cut  the  lumber  and  float  it  down  the  river 
han  to  manufacture  it  where  it  is  first  obtained  ? A.  The  manufacture  of  lumber 
’U  the  upper  St.  John  was  tried,  and  proved  to  be  impracticable;  because  floating  it 
(own  the  river  when  manufactured  deteriorated  its  value.  It  was  tried  in  early 
rears,  but  it  was  found  to  be  an  unprofitable  business. 

Q.  Then,  you  float  the  logs  down  from  Maine,  as  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  possible,  saw  them,  and  take  them  into  the  United  States?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  any  Mew  Brunswick  logs  get  mixed  up  with  your  Maine  logs  ? A.  They 
bust  get  mixed  up  with  them  as  they  come  down  the  river,  but  they  are  supposed 
jo  be  marked  so  distinctly  that  when  they  come  into  the  hands  of  what  is  called 
jhe  Fredericton  Boom  Company  that  they  are  easily  separated.  : 

Q.  But  do  not  the  marks  sometimes  become  obliterated  ? A.  They  sell  no 
narked  logs  at  Fredericton.  The  logs  that  become  obliterated,  so  that  their  marks 
jannot  be  distinguished,  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties,  and  those  logs  become 
he  same  as  Province  logs.  Any  lumber  made  from  those  logs  must  pay  duty  if  sent 
nto  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  lumber  made  from  those  logs  all  sent  to  the  United  States,  or  does  some  of  it 
'o  to  other  markets  ? A.  That  depends  upon  the  market.  If  the  price  of  deals  in 
Liverpool  or  any  place  abroad  will  pay  better  for  the  cutting  and  selling  in  that 
aarket,  of  course  the  manufacturers  of  that  lumber  here  have  the  advantage  of 
liese  markets. 

Q.  Are  you  permitted  to  sell  this  lumber  in  this  market  in  competition  with 
imber  made  from  logs  cut  in  Mew  Brunswick  ? A.  Yes.  That  is  not  a general 
ustom.  The  fact  is,  that  provincial  logs  and  lumber  are  bought  here  from  the  persons 
jonsuming  them. 

Q.  Then  you  think  they  do  not  need  any  protection  from  Maine  logs  ? A.  I do  not. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  the  raftsmen  who  bring  these  Jogs  down  the  river  ? 
A.  The  operation  is  begun  away  up  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  St.  John  river,  and! 
they  pass  into  the  hands  of  parties  driving  their  logs  down.  There  is  a law  which 
provides  for  the  driving  of  all  logs  on  the  river,  and  the  men  are  paid  so  much  a thousand 
superficial  feet,  from  the  border  to  the  Grand  Falls  and  from  there  to  the  Fredericton! 
Boom  Company.  I do  not  remember  what  the  terms  of  the  Jaw  are,  but  the  privilegej 
of  the  exclusive  driving  of  all  logs  coming  down  the  St.  John  river  is  sold  every 
spring  at  Fredericton  to  responsible  parties,  who  will  guarantee  to  drive  them  at  the,, 
lowest  price. 

Q.  Are  not  the  logs  rafted  at  Fredericton  ? A.  They  are  driven  to  Fredericton  1 
and  rafted  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  employ  the  raftsmen  or  drivers  directly?  A.  Ho ; that  is  donej 
by  law. 

Q.  Are  these  logs  from  the  State  of  Maine  driven  indiscriminately  by  citizens  oi 
Maine  and  HeW  Brunswick?  A.  We  make  no  distinction  in  the  people  we  employ. 

Q.  And  the  law  of  blew  Brunswick  makes  no  distinction  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  amount  of  American  lumber  is  manufactured  and  shipped  from 
St.  John  ? A.  1 think  that  the  council  reported  last  year  that  the  shipments  amounted 
to  about  130,000,000. 

Q.  What  would  that  represent  in  money  ? A.  I think  that  the  invoice  value  or 


that  number  of  logs  would  be  about  $9  a thousand. 


Q.  How  much  money  is  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  this  lumber  ? A.  ]! 


have  not  gone  into  the  figures. 


Q.  Could  you  not  give  any  idea  ? A.  The  value  of  American  logs  in  this  marke 
for  the  last  few  years  would  be  about  from  $9  to  $10.50  per  1,000  superficial  feet.  ]j 
think  that  would  cover  the  range  of  price  of  American  logs  in  this  market. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  lime  industry  ? A.  Yes ; 1 embarked  in  that  venturd 
this  spring. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that  business  ? A.  I can  give  you 
very  little  information  about  that,  for  my  experience  in  the  lime  business  extend  ; 
only  a month  or  six  weeks. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  those  parties  who  cut  timber  in  Maine  and  float  it  dowi  1 
the  river  St.  John  to  be  American  manufacturers  of  lumber,  or  must  they  becomj 
American  citizens  in  order  to  do  so  ? A.  The  lumber  must  not  pass  out  of  th| 
ownership  of  American  citizens  from  the  time  it  is  cut  in  the  stump  till  it  goes  inti 
the  United  States  market. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  That  is,  to  take  advantage  of  the  market?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  those  parties  who  cut  the  lumber  generally  live  in  this  Province  ? A.  j 
think  the  operators  in  the  woods  are  principally  provincial  people,  though  I canncj 
say  to  what  extent. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  workingmen  are  Hew  Brunswick  citizens  ? A.  Yes ; th 
operators  in  the  woods. 

Q.  But  the  owners  of  the  limits  are  American  citizens  ? A.  I do  not  know  j! 
any  law  in  the  State  of  Maine  or  the  United  States  requires  that  these  timber  limit; 
should  be  owned  by  American  citizens. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  practically  they  are  ? A.  I think  they  are,  as  a rule.  I know  that  atorj  / 
time  Bobert  Ban  kin  & Co.  owned  quite  a large  tract  of  land  where  these  logs  well 
cut,  and  my  impression  is  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  holding  thee  J 
lands.  f, 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Outside  of  the  laboring  men  that  cut  the  timber,  do  any  of  the  owners  of  the 
imber  live  in  the  Province  ? A.  They  are  most  all  of  them  American  manufacturers 
f lumber  residing  in  this  Province. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  After  the  timber  has  been  cut  can  it  change  ownership  ? A.  Yes ; it  can 
jhange  hands  between  American  citizens. 


^ Bev.  E.  Mathers,  Principal  of  the  Wiggins  Orphan  Asylum,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?  A.  I am  Principal  of  the  Wiggins  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Q.  Is  that  a provincial  of  a private  asylum  ? A.  Private. 

Q.  From  what  classes  of  children  is  this  asylum  supplied  ? A.  The  asylum  was 
lunded  by  the  late  Stephen  Wiggins,  a resident  of  St.  John,  who  left  a sum  of  money, 
rincipally  to  endow  this  institution,  which  money  was  principally  in  bank  stock, 
ind  it  had  to  remain  there  till  it  accumulated  to  the  extent  of  $80,000.  Then  a build- 
hg  was  put  up,  and  after  it  was  erected  it  was  completed  and  opened  in  July,  1876. 
'he  charter  under  which  the  institution  was  formed  gave  the  directors  liberty  to 
'dmit  children  from  the  city  and  county  of  St.  John.  The  children,  in  order  to 
Inter  the  institution,  must  be  orphans — fatherless  ; and  if  the  mother  is  living  she 
rust  be  destitute;  the  boys  must  be  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten,  and  free  from 
hy  cutaneous  disease.  Those  are  the  only  conditions  which  are  required ‘to  be 
filed  in  order  to  enter  the  institution. 

Q.  Is  the  asylum  wholly  maintained  by  the  revenue  received  from  the  endow- 
ment ? A."  Wholly  maintained  by  the  endowment.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  we 

1st  $20,000  by  re-building. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  ? A.  We  had  to  take  that  out  of  the  building  funds. 

Q.  Did  you  have  no  insurance  on  the  building?  A.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  full 
|fiue.  We  had  a fine  building,  but  it  had  a wooden  tower  on  top,  and  although  the 
luilding  was  of  stone  the  fire  caught  on  the  wooden  tower  and  burned  down  through 
lie  building. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  assistance  from  any  other  quarter  than  the  endowment  ? 
L We  had  one  benefaction  from  Mr.  Charles  Merrit  of  $7,000.  It  was  nominally 
]7,000,  but  we  sold  this  for  $5,000,  as  it  was  mostly  some  investments  in  Western 
lock. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  charge  for  taking  care  of  the  children  in  your  institution  ? 

1.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  maintain  and  take  in  all  the  children  who  offer  ? A.  Yes  ; and 
lore.  So  far,  we  are  unable  to  obtain  any  children  but  those  in  our  immediate 
lighborhood,  for  if  they  live  just  outside  the  county,  or  are  born  there,  they  are  not 
igible  for  admission  to  our  institution. 

Q.  Do  you  not  admit  children  to  your  institution  unless  they  are  born  in  the 
)ty  of  St.  John?  A.  The  charter  says  that  they  must  be  born  in  the  city  and 
>unty  of  St.  John. 

Q.  How  many  directors  are  there  to  your  institution  ? A.  There  are  nine. 

Q.  How  are  they  appointed  ? A.  The  first  was  Frederick  Wiggins,  sonv  of  the 
under,  and  associated  with  him  was  the  late  Eev.  Canon  Scovil  and  Charles  Merrit. 
hey  were  the  three  original  executors  and  trustees,  and  they  had  the  liberty  con- 
rred  upon  them  of  electing  six  others  to  co-operate  with  them.  ^ Then,  on  their 
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death  or  resignation,  or  in  a case  of  one  of  them  leaving  the  Province,  the  remaining 
executors  chose  one  to  fill  up  the  number. 

Q.  Are  there  any  restrictions  placed  upon  the  choice  of  the  directors  or  trustees  ? 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Can  they  choose  whom  they  like  to  fill  a vacancy  in  their  number  ? A.  They 
must  be  neither  Eoman  Catholic  nor  Unitarian. 

Q.  Must  they  be  residents  of  New  Brunswick,  or  British  subjects  ? A.  It  does 
not  specify  in  the  charter.  As  a matter  of  fact,  both  Canon  Seovil  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Wiggins  lived  abroad  for  several  years  and  still  remained  executors. 

Q.  What  instruction  do  you  give  to  the  orphans  ? A.  Anything  they  are  cap- 
able of  taking ; with  exception  of  the  classics,  they  are  taught  most  anything.  We  do 
not  teach  the  classics,  because  we  generally  do  not  get  our  boys  from  that  class.  A 
few  of  them  do  come  from  that  class. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  any  mechanical  instruction  ? A.  To  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  it  wo  do.  We  have  a telegraphic  instrument  in  the  building,  and  one  of 
the  boys  is  very  good  at  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  teach  the  orphans  whatever  you  think  is  best  for  them?  A.  We  teach 
them  anything  they  have  a taste  for ; you  cannot  force  a boy  in  this  country. 

By  Mr.  Freeh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  tools  and  mechanical  appliances  to  teach  ? A.  We  have  carpenters ’ 
and  machinists’  tools. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  boys  ? A.  By  the  original  charter  we  were 
allowed  to  keep  them  on  till  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  it  was  found  that  when 
a boy  would  be  sent  out  at  that  age  to  work  he  was  not  able  to  earn  his  own  bread ; 
so  we  applied  to.  the  Legislature  to  extend  the  time,  and  they  did  so.  Now  we  can 
keep  a boy  till  he  is  seventeen  years  old.  The  object  of  doing  so  was  that  we  might 
send  him  during  those  two  years  as  an  apprentice  to  a trade,  and  while  he  was  learn- 
ing his  trade  he  could  board  in  the  institution,  for  no  boy  who  is  learning  a trade 
gets  more  than  $1.50  a week.  After  they  have  served  their  full  time  in  the  institu- 
tion a suit  of  clothing  is  given  them,  enclosed  in  a box,  and  when  they  leave  the  insti- 
tution, if  their  behavior  has  been  good,  a certain  amount  of  pocket  money  is  given 
them.  The  amount  of  the  pocket  money  varies,  and  in  some  cases  goes  up  as  high 
as  $25. 

Q.  If  they  go  to  work  to  learn  a trade  and  remain  in  the  institution  do  the  boys] 
receive  the  whole  of  their  wages  or  does  it  go  to  the  institution  ? A.  We  have  never 
had  a case  where  the  boys  have  received  their  wages  ; that  is  a matter  which  would 
depend  upon  what  the  directors  said.  If  they  felt  that  the  funds  of  the  institution 
really  needed  the  money  they  might  feel  justified  in  taking  it ; but,  on  the  other  hand 
if  the  funds  would  allow  of  it  being  done  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  give  it  to 
the  boy. 

Q.  Are  your  boys  generally  placed  where  they  learn  trades  ? A.  As  a rule, 
they  are.  We  have  only  had  two  boys  who  have  gone  into  the  country  to  farm. 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  the  boys  prefer  to  J corn  trades  ? A.  Their  friends  do.  Asa 
rule,  the  boys  prefer  to  have  a good  time  and  not  do  anything.  We  have  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  placing  boys  out  in  suitable  places,  because  their  friends  are  sc 
ambitious  for  them  to  become  good  tradesmen. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  have  any  choice  in  the  matter  ? A.  Yes  ; you  cannot  do  any- 
thing unless  the  boy  is  willing.  There  is  one  question  which  you  asked  Mr.  Jarvk 
which  I think  I could  answer,  and  that  was : whether  a man  could  live  on  J 
of  a cent,  a meal;  and  I can  tell  you  of  a fact  where  a man  lived  on  lest 
than  that  and  saved  money;  he  lived  to  be  seventy  years  of  age,  and.  was 
health  all  that  time. 

Q.  How  much  did  his  food  cost  him?  A.  His  food  did  not  cost  him  hardly 
anything;  every  Sunday  he  made  a big  pot  of  pea  soup,  and  he  had  pea  soup  twenty 


in  good 


one  times  a week.  In  the  winter  he  used  to  freeze  it  solid,  and  he  would  turn  it  ou  ; 
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in  a lump  and  melt  it  in  a pot.  He  lived  in  this  way  for  several  years,  but  he  was 
an  old  bachelor.  Pea  soup  is  the  best  food  there  is  to  be  found,  and  if  there  were 
more  of  it  used  by  our  working  classes  they  would  be  able  to  save  money  where 
they  now  lose  it ; the  average  cost  of  this  pea  soup  is  very  low,  and  the  Quebec 
French  use  it  very  largely.  The  average  standard  for  flour  in  a family  is  a barrel  a 
head — that  is,  for  the  ordinary  working  classes. 

Q.  Then  a barrel  a head  per  year  is  what  you  mean?  A.  Yes;  and  if  that 
family  of  six  or  eight  use  twenty-two  barrels  of  flour  they  must  have  been  pretty 
[good  eaters.  I have  kept  records  of  what  it  cost  in  our  establishment  to  feed  the 
I boys,  and  I find  we  can  feed  them  on  70  cents  a week.  I find  that  a little  depends 
upon  the  boy,  and  upon  his  physicial  health  and  constitution ; I find  that  a boy  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  will  use  more  food  than  before  or  after  that  time. 

Q.  Ho  you  give  the  boys  full  meat  rations  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  give  them,  meat  ? A.  Once  a day  ; then  we  do  not  use  tea, 
and  that  is  a great  advantage.  The  boys  would  not  be  half  as  fat  and  well  if  they 
[used  tea,  for  tea  is  a very  injurious  beverage. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  would  you  substitute  for  tea  ? A.  Milk  and  water ; I bring  my  own 
family  up  on  that. 

Q.  Ho  you  give  the  boys  butter  three  times  a day?  A.  We  give  them  butter 
I twice  a day ; not  at  dinner.  They  have  plenty  of  potatoes,  sugar  and  other  vegetables ; 

I sometimes  we  give  them  a pudding. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  have  pea  soup  in  your  institution?  A.  Twice  a week; 
.sometimes  we  have  rye  soup  or  vegetable  soup.  We  give  them  plenty  of  Indian 
meal  with  milk,  sugar  and  molasses,  alternately.  What  we  want  in  this  country  is 
better  inspection  laws,  so  that  we  may  get  better  stuff  in  our  markets. 

Q.  In  what  quantities  do  you  buy  the  meat  ? A.  That  all  depends  on  circum- 
stances. In  summer  time  we  usually  buy  in  large  quantities,  but  last  summer  we 
were  unfortunate  with  our  ice. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  buy  beef  by  the  quarter  in  summer  ? A.  Hot  always.  We 
i should  have  done  so,  but  we  lost  all  our  ice  last  summer.  We  generally  go  up  in  the 
jcountry  in  summer,  which  helps  the  boys  to  eat  and  makes  our  bills  larger. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  a farm  there?  A.  Ho;  we  haye  only  a little  island  there. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  work  for  the  boys  there  ? A.  Ho  ; they  merely  play  there — do 
bathing  and  lots  of  boating. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  an  average  family  can  be  maintained 
in  health  and  strength,  and  do  ordinary  manual  work,  at  10  cents  per  head  a day? 
A.  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  family  and  also  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people.  You  take  old  country  people,  and  let  them  come  out  here,  retaining  their  old 
country  habits,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  save  money;  but  they  generally  fall 
into  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Q.  With  meat  once  a day,  would  you  give  them  wheat  bread?  A.  They 
I could  not  buy  bread  but  they  would  have  to  make  bread.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
.difference  in  the  bread  we  buy,  and  there  is  very  little  substance  in  it.  In  our  institu- 
tion we  do  not  buy  over  100  loaves  of  bread  in  the  course  of  a year. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  not  bean  soup  as  nutritious  as  pea  soup  ? A.  Quite  so ; but  it  is  not  so 
'palatable  to  a good  many.  Pork  and  beans  are  about  the  best  food  a person  can  use. 
It  is  as  easy  to  feed  ten  persons  for  $1  as  three  for  30  cents  and,  in  fact,  easier;  the 
same  fire  will  cook  for  fifty  that  will  cook  for  ten.  Fuel  is  a very  important  item  in 
the  dwelling  houses  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  things  which  goes  very  much 
against  them.  Bent  is  also  very  high  here,  so  that  I do  not  think  that  on  less  than 
$1  a day  a man  can  live  respectably,  and  even  then,  it  would  be  hard  scratching. 
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By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  teach  cooking  in  your  institution  ? A.  When  we  go  into  the  country 
in  summer  we  do  a good  deal  of  cooking,  and  some  of  them  have  got  to  be  real  good  I 
cooks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  reputation  comes  from  of  the  French  ladies  making  ! 
better  cooking  with  less  money  than  any  other  ladies  ? A.  It  comes  from  the 
abstemious  habits  of  the  people. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  a true  reputation  ? A.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  ! 
true  ; I have  lived  among  them  for  several  years  and  studied  their  habits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  accused  of  living  too  well  and  of  doing  too  much  ! 
eating?  A.  You  will  find  that  every  where  in  the  small  holdings  of  France  that  the 
French  live  upon  much  less  than  we  do. 

Q.  If  that  matter  of  teaching  could  be  righted,  and  if  you  were  to  teach  cooking  \t 
in  your  establishment,  would  you  recommend  the  English,  French,  Irish  or  Canadian 
system  of  cooking  ? A.  I would  pick  out  the  best. 

Q.  Which  would  you  think  was  the  best?  A.  I think  the  French  cookery  is  the 
most  economical,  except  you  take  the  Irish,  where  they  live  on  corn-beef  and  pota- 
toes; that  is  a very  good  and  wholesome  diet  ; I have  had  a taste  of  that.  At  the 
same  time,  the  French,  with  their  pea  soup,  make  things  very  palatable  and  good. 
After  all,  the  most  important  thing  is  not  the  quantity  of  food  you  use  but  the  use 
you  make  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a man  living  on  a cheaper  diet  than  pea  soup  ? A.  I 
believe  that  is  about  the  cheapest  diet  I know  of.  I know  that  in  London  charity 
schools  they  feed  pea  soup,  and  that  the  poor  people  go  out  in  that  city,  and  in  the 
cook-shops  they  buy  a penny’s  worth  of  soup,  for  which  they  get  a pretty  large  bowl. 
There  is  68  per  cent,  of  nutriment  in  pea  soup,  and  it  is  better  than  some  of  the  roast  . 
beef. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  diet  of  vegetarians  ? A.  A great  deal  1 
depends  upon  the  vegetables  in  that  case. 

Q.  Do  they  not  live  very  cheap  ? A.  Yes  ; they  live  very  cheap,  much  cheaper  i 
than  other  people,  but  in  this  country  people  will  have  meat.  I have  often  been  J 
surprised  to  see  the  joints  of  roast  meat  that  the  workingmen  will  carry  home  out 
of  the  market  on  Saturday  night,  and  other  days.  When  I have  seem  them  taking  j 
that  meat  home  I have  heard  them  say  that  they  could  not  live  on  $1  a day,  and  I J 
do  not  wonder  at  it.  After  all,  the  cost  of  a man’s  living  depends  upon  the  woman  of 
the  house  ; unless  she  knows  how  to  prepare  food  in  a palatable  as  well  as  an  economical 
manner  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  living  on  any  small  sum.  You  will  find  two  women  | 
who  will  prepare  food  from  the  same  material  in  an  altogether  different  manner ; one  j 
will  make  it  palatable  by  the  way  she  dishes  it  up,  while  the  food  prepared  by  the  ' 
other  cannot  even  be  partaken  of.  If  a man’s  wife  is  economical,  he  can  save  money ; 
if  not,  he  is  not  making  money,  but  spending  it.  There  is  where  the  trouble  lies. 
With  regard  to  the  boys  in  the  asylum,  I would  say  that  of  nineteen  who  have  left 
us  twelve  of  them  are  learning  or  have  learned  trades,  one  is  an  insurance  agent,  one  j 
is  a telegraph  operator  and  two  of  them  are  on  farms. 

v “ i 


Levy  H.  Young,  Manager  Nut  and  Bolt  Works,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I am  a bolt  manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  you  do  business  in  St.  John?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  classes  of  bolts  do  you  make?  A.  We  make  all  classes  of  mechanical 
bolts,  and  railway  bolts  of  every  description. 
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Q.  What  iron  do  you  use  for  these  bolts?  A.  We  use  a large  quantity  from 
three  places : Mr,  Harris’,  Mr.  Burpee’s,  and  from  Londonderry,  H.S. 

Q.  Do  you  use  Canadian  iron  wholly  ? A.  Yes ; we  use  some  rivet  steel,  which 
comes  from  Hew  Glasgow,  H.S. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  the  rods  altogether?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  roll  them  for  yourselves  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  As  a rule,  we  have  from  thirty  to 
forty.  We  have  not  quite  so  many  just  now,  on  account  of  a little  change  we  are 
making  in  the  business. 

Q.  When  you  have  your  full  force  on  how  many  of  them  are  skilled  hands  ? 
A.  There  are  about  twelve  skilled  mechanics,  I think. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  Ten  dollars  to  twelve  dollars  a week. 

Q.  What  pay  do  unskilled  hands  receive  ? A.  There  are  skilled  workmen 
among  those  who  work  piece-work.  • 

Q.  What  do  those  piece-hands  earn  ? A.  Some  of  them  earn  $3  a day. 

Q.  Would  $3  a day  be  the  average  pay  of  piece-hands  ? A.  Ho;  some  of  them 
would  earn  that. 

Q.  And  some  would  earn  less  ? A.  Yes.  ~ 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest  wages  earned  by  piece-hands  ? A.  Some  of  the 
boys  earn  about  $1  a day. 

Q.  How  old  are  those  boys  ? A.  Fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  age  at  which  you  will  admit  boys  into  your 
factory?  A.  We  have  no  particular  limit. 

Q.  Will  you  take  very  small  boys  ? A.  We  generally  take  boys  about  fourteen 
years  old,  I think,  and  they  bring  a recommendation  with  them  when  they  come. 

Q.  When  the  boys  do  not  work  by  the  piece,  what  do  you  give  them  when  they 
first  begin  work  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a week. 

Q.  How  long  will  they  work  before  they  get  an  increase  of  pay?  A.  That  all 
depends  upon  the  boy  and  how  he  does  his  work. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  give  them  an  increase  before  the  end  of  the  first  year?  A.  Yes; 
in  our  business  it  is  dilferent  from  any  thing  else. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  fine  the  boys  ? A.  We  hardly  ever  do  so ; I have  fines 
mentioned  in  my  rules,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  I ever  enforce  them.  The  boys 
sometimes  throw  bolts  around  at  the  men,  and  sometimes  they  are  careless,  and  then 
we  have  to  impose  fines  upon  them ; but  it  is  very  rarely  we  do  so. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  employed  ? A.  We  have  about  nine. 

Q.  Will  all  those  boys  become  skilled  workmen  ? A.  They  will,  no  doubt,  in 
time.  I might  say  that  all  the  men  in  my  employ  have  served  their  time  with  me. 
I have  some  men  that  have  been  with  me  seventeen  years ; then  X have  had  boys  that 
have  grown  up  and  learned  their  trade  with  me  to  stay  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Q.  As  a rule,  when  a boy  finishes  his  trade  does  he  remain  with  you  ? A.  He  does. 

Q.  How  many  years  will  a boy  work  before  you  consider  him  to  be  a skilled' 
workman?  A.  He  should  work  five  years. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  boys  leave  you  before  the  expiration  of  that  time?  A. 
Hot  those  who  come  to  learn  the  trade.  Of  course,  we  take  boys  on  trial  sometimes, 
and  they  stay  two  or  three  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  can  tell  what  they 
will  be  worth. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Our  regulation  hours  are  ten,  but 
this  year  we  have  averaged  about  twelve. 

Q.  When  you  work  over  time,  how  late  at  night  do  you  work  ? A.  That  is  all 
at  the  option  of  the  men;  sometimes — like  to-night — we  work  till  eleven  o’clock. 

Q.  Oan  these  men  who  work  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night  be  fresh  and  ready  for 
their  work  to-morrow  ? A.  They  will  not  be  so  fresh  to-morrow  as  to-day,  but 
whenever  we  get  through  our  rush  we  give  them  days  off. 

Q.  When  you  work  your  men  at  night  do  you  give  them  any  extra  or  increased 
rate  of  pay  ? A.  The  same  rate  of  pay  as  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Is  it  always  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  shall  work  at  night  ? A.  It  is. 
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Q.  If  they  do  not  feel  like  working  is  there  any  evil  consequences  falling  to  | 
the  men  ? A.  No ; when  I am  going  to  work  at  night  I go  around  and  ask  them  if  I 
they  will  come  back  to  work,  but  there  is  no  force  used.  The  only  evil  consequence  | 
is,  that  if  a man  does  not  come  back  to  work  it  prevents  you  from  getting  any  body  else. 

Q.  Is  your  work  all  done  by  machinery  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  machines  will  a boy  learn  the  use  of  if  he  stays  with  you  j 
five  years  ? A.  He  can  learn  the  use  of  probably  half  the  machines. 

Q.  Then  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  everything  that  is  done  in  the  factory  ? A.  \ 
He  can  change  from  one  to  the  other  if  he  likes,  and  so  gain  a general  knowledge  of 
the  business. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods  mostly  ? A.  The  rivets  that  we  make  are 
mostly  sold  in  Montreal. 

Q.  Are  they  steel  or  iron  ? A.  Both. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  bolts  ? A.  We  have  sold  a great  many  bolts  there  j 
but  the  bolts  are  sold  mostly  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Q.  Can  you  manufacture  these  goods  for  export  to  foreign  countries  ? A.  Yes  ; j 
we  can  do  that  if  we  had  the  required  capital. 

Q.  Could  you  compete  with  the  English,  German  or  French  goods  ? A.  That  j i 
would  be  pretty  hard,  but  there  are  places  that  we  could  expo  id  our  goods  to.  j 
We  might  send  them  to  South  America. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  your  rods  cost  you,  in  comparison  with  rods  of  equal 
quality  in  England  ? A.  Before  the  last  increase  of  duty  on  iron  we  used  to  import  a 
great  deal  of  iron,  because  it  was  not  made  in  sufficient  quantities  here,  but  now  we  1 
use  iron  made  here,  and  I think  probably  there  would  be  a difference  of  $2  a ton. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with  night  work  in  your 
business  and  to  employ  the  men  during  the  day  time  only  ? A.  It  would  be  possible  j 
to  do  away  with  night-work,  provided  all  the  men  came  regularly  to  work  in  the  day  j 
time.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  with  our  men  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  it  on  account  of  their  own  unsteady  habits  that  you  have  to  do  night 
work  ? A.  It  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  unsteady,  but  that  those  who  make  good  j 
wages  want  to  stay  away  at  times. 

Q.  What  wages  do  those  who  stay  away  earn  per  week  ? A.  Some  of  the  \ 
machinists  who  do  so  make  $10  or  $12  a week  by  piece-work. 

Q.  All  the  year  round  ? A.  Not  all  the  year  round;  probably  they  would  go  j 
$10  a week  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  the  absence  of  the  men  from  day  work  the  only  cause  for  night  work  ? j : 
A.  Sometimes  it  is  the  cause,  and  sometimes  we  have  large  quantities  of  orders  on 
hand,  which  have  to  be  filled  as  quick  as  possible. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  competition  in  the  Dominion  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Where  from  ? A.  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  compete  with  them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  work  increasing  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  has  it  been  steadily  increasing  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  competition  from  prison-made  goods  ? A.  We  never  j 
have  in  our  business ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  of  our  goods  made  in  prison  ; I j 
never  heard  of  them  being  made. 
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Samuel  Scofield,  Ship-broker,  re-called  and  sworn. 

When  giving  my  testimony  the  day  before  yesterday  I was  asked  about  the  cost  of 
loading  deals  in  St.  John  and  the  charges  made  by  our  stevedores,  when  I stated  that 
the  laborers’  w.ages  here  were  $2  in  winter  and  $3  in  summer.  I also  stated  that  the 
charges  made  by  our  stevedores  were  about  80  cents  a standard  and  $1.20  in  summer, 
which  I thought  was  a right  enough  price,  and  one  out  of  which  the  stevedores  would 
not  make  any  very  large  amount  of  profit  for  themselves.  I remember  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  that  day  asked  me  what  were  the  stevedores’  charges  in  Quebec,  and  I 
said  f did  not  know,  when,  I think,  he  stated  that  the  charge  was  $1,  and  so  he  asked 
me  to  explain  how  it  was  that  that  kind  of  work  was  done  for  that  price  in  Quebec 
and  so  much  higher  in  St.  John.  I could  not  answer  him,  and  as  it  places  the 
stevedores  of  St.  John  in  an  unfavorable  light  I thought  I would  look  over  the 
matter.  Since  then,  in  looking  over  my  correspondence,  I found  a letter  which  I 

had  received  from  C. Kuth  & Co.,  Quebec,  in  which  they  say  : “ Labor  is  $3  a day, 

and  stowage  of  deals  costs  $1.25  per  St.  Petersburg  standard.”  That  is  exactly  the 
price  that  I stated  our  stevedores  are  working  for,  and  that  is  the  best  evidence  I can 
give  you  of  the  charges  in  Quebec. 

By  Mr.  Her  win  : — 

Q.  That  is  simply  a letter  you  received  from  this  Quebec  firm  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  receive  that  letter?  A.  August  16,  1886. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  those  charges  quoted  for  steam  or  sailing  vessels  ? A.  Steam. 

Q.  Do  they  use  steam  in  loading  in  Quebec,  the  same  as  they  do  here  ? A.  There 
is  some  trouble  with  the  laborers’  society  in  Quebec,  and  I do  not  know  whether  they 
are  using  it  or  not. 

Q.  Would  it  make  any  difference  whether  they  were  put  in  by  steam  or  hand  ? 
A.  Some  of  our  labor  society  people  say  that  they  can  put  them  aboard  as  cheaply 
without  steam  as  with.  I have  never  tested  the  matter,  and  do  not  know  whether 
that  statement  is  correct  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  the  employment  of  stevedores  absolutely  necessary  in  the  loading  of 
vessels  with  deals?  A.  You  cau  load  with  a foreman;  but  as  a ship-owner  I 
would  employ  a stevedore,  because  when  men  know  they  are  working  by  the  day 
they  are  very  apt  to  work  in  a more  easy  way  than  they  would  under  a stevedore. 

Q.  Then,  the  great  benefit  of  getting  a stevedore  to  load  is  that  he  gets  the  work 
done  at  the  lowest  rate  ? A.  Yes  ; but  that  is  not  the  only  question.  The  deals  have 
got  to  be  put  into  the  hold  of  a vessel  so  as  to  get  the  largest  quantity  in.  We  all 
want  to  have  a man  loading  whom  we  can  rely  upon,  and  in  the  case  of  a stevedore  we 
know  he  has  his  reputation  at  stake  and  that  if  the  cargo  is  not  rightly  stowed  the 
blame  will  fall  upon  him. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Your  experience  is  that  you  would  not  do  without  stevedores  ? A.  Yes;  I 
feel  that  I would  rather  pay  something  more  than  do  without  one. 

Q.  If  you  pay  a stevedore  to  load,  you  do  it  by  contract?  A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a stevedore  would  not  work  as  hard  by  the  day  as  by  the 
job  ? A.  He  will  work  harder  if  he  works  by  the  job,  and  will  see  that  the  men  will 
attend  to  their  work  better. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Ts  it  not  the  rule  that  a stevedore  has  a dozen  ships  on  hand  at  a time  ? A. 
It  is  not  the  case  in  our  port. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  If  he  had  a number  of  ships  on  hand  the  stevedore  would  have  a representa- 
tive at  each  vessel  ? A.  Fie  would  have  a foreman.  There  was  also  another  question 
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I was  asked — whether  the  stevedores  of  St.  John  owned  their  o wn  houses  ; and  in  that 
connection  it  was  stated  that  none  of  the  laboring  men  owned  their.  At  that  time 
I did  not  have  any  information  about  the  stevedores’  property,  but  since  then  I have 
inquired,  and  found  out  that  out  of  nine  of  the  leading  stevedores  in  this  port  six  do 
not  own  their  own  houses  and  three  do.  I did  not  go  into  the  question  of  incum- 
brances on  these  houses,  but  simply  give  you  the  facts  that  I have  stated. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Prom  your  experience  of  the  ship-laborers  in  this  port,  do  you  think  that  a 
foreman,  when  employed  by  a merchant  to  load  a ship,  will  not  put  in  an  honest  day’s  ! j 

work  ? A.  I would  not  like  to  say  that,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  with  regard  ] 

to  our  system  of  labor,  for  all  the  men  are  paid  alike,  no  matter  whether  they  are  ; 
capable  men  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  But  there  in  nothing  hindering  the  stevedore  from  getting  the  best  men?  A. 

No.  I was  also  asked  if  I though  that  $300  a year  would  be  a fair  or  proper  remuner- 
ation for  a man  to  earn  during  the  year.  I would  like  to  say  here  that  ship 
laborers  are  not  paid  according  to  their  merit,  the  poor  men,  under  the  present  system 
receiving  as  m uch  as  the  good  and  able  bodied.  Ido  know  that  men  do  now  live 
respectably  on  $250  to  $300  a year.  In  fact,  no  later  that  to-day  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  union  told  me  that  he  would  be  glad  to  accept  $300  a year  ; so  that  \ 
when  I say  that  $300  is  a fair  price  for  a laboring  man  to  earn  I am  but  re-echoing  his 
statements. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  consider  that  $300  is  a low  average  for  a ship  laborer  to  earn? 

A.  I have  nothing  to  base  my  statements  on  except  what  they  themselves  have  told  | 

me,  and  from  them  I should  think  that  they  did  not  average  over  $300  a year.  Of  | 

course,  at  $5  they  would  only  have  to  work  sixty  days  to  earn  that  sum,  but  our 
summer  season  here  lasts  six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  Are  the  men  employed  steady  all  that  time,  or  do  they  make  broken  time  ? 

A.  There  is  a great  deal  of  broken  time. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  do  your  stevedores  employ  in  loading  steamers  ? A.  I have 
known  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  to  be  employed  on  one  steamer. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take  these  fifty  men  and  give  them  $300  a year  j i 
each  ? A.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  I would  be  inclined  to  take  them  on  at  $300 
and  work  them  all  the  year  round,  and  I am  seriously  considering  the  question  now.  | 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  average  yearly  wages  of  a laboring  man  in  Port-  j 
land,  Maine  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Nor  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ? A.  I could  not  say.  The  only  informa- 
tion  I have  about  the  matter  is  that  it  costs  35  cents  an  hour  on  steamers  in  Portland, 
Maine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  costs  $5  a day  here. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  to  show  what  the  laborers  of  Portland,  Maine,  charge  I t 
for  loading  lumber  on  steamers  ? A.  I have  had  a vessel  loaded  there  and  I think 
the  whole  cost  was  55  or  60  cents  a thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  the  men  got  per  day  ? A.  I do  not ; that  was  a 
sailing  vessel. 
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Donald  McLean,  Printer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a practical  printer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  United  States?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  Boston  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  type-setting  in  Boston  on  a school  book  intended  for 

this  Province  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  book  ? A.  It  was  a history  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Q.  Was  it  Archer’s  History  ? A.  I do  not  know  the  title  of  the  hook ; all  I 
know  about  it  is  that  it  was  a history  of  Canada. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  book  if  you  saw  it  ? A.  I would  know  it  by  the  style 
of  print. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  hook  (producing  book)  ? A.  (Looking  at  book)  That  is 
the  book. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Please  read  the  title  ? A.  (Witness,  reading  title  page)  : “ Short  History  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  Andrew  Archer.” 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Was  the  type  for  that  book  set  in  Boston  ? A.  Yes  and  also  electroplated 
there.  These  books  were  published  in  Boston. 

Q.  Was  the  binding  done  there?  A.  I do  not  know;  all  I know  is  that  I set 
some  of  the  type  on  it,  and  that  the  electroplating  work  was  done  in  the  same 
establishment. 


Bupert  J.  Haley  (Haley  Bros.  & Co.,  Sash  and  Door  Makers),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  W'hat  is  your  business  ? A.  Door  and  sash  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  ? A.  We  employ  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
according  to  the  season. 

Q.  Are  these  men  skilled,  or  partially  unskilled  men  ? A.  The  large  majority 
of  our  workmen  are  skilled  hands. 

Q.  What  does  a skilled  workman  receive  ? A.  Our  machine  men  get  from  $10 
to  $12  a week  and  our  bench  carpenters  from  $9  to  $10. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  unskilled  men  ? A.  We  have  ordinarily  employed  from 
three  to  five  boys  and  unskilled  workmen. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  an  adult  unskilled  workman  ? A.  One  dollar  a day — 
that  is,  for  the  men  who  do  the  general  carrying  for  us.  We  have  now  in  our  mill 
three  boys  who  are  learning  the  business. 

Q.  How  many  years  will  they  serve  ? A.  They  do  not  serve  at  all ; they  simply 
stay  with  us,  and  we  pay  them  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  skilled  labor  they 
are  able  to  do,  and  we  advance  their  pay  as  rapidly  as  they  learn  the  business.  We 
make  no  arrangement  whatever  with  them,  neither  as  regards  the  limitation  of  time 
nor  the  rate  of  wages.  Their  wages  are  altogether  governed  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  do  their  work. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  in  your  mill  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day  and 
nine  on  Saturday — fifty-nine  hours  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  men  pretty  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A. 
Pretty  constant  employment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  men  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A.  I 
only  know  one  man  who  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  men  have  money  invested  ? A.  I could  not  say 
as  to  that;  I know  our  men  are  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
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Q.  Are  your  machines  as  well  protected  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them  ? A.  I 
think  so  ; it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  machines  to  any  great  extent  in  our  business. 

Q.  Does  the  shafting  come  from  above  or  below  the  belt?  A.  The  shafting  is 
above. 

Q.  Are  the  beams  protected  where  they  come  through  the  floor?  A.  Yes; 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  sand -papering  machine  ? A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  disposition  is  made  of  the  dust  coming  from  it  ? A.  Our  sand-papering 
machine  is  in  the  third  story,  and  although  we  have  no  fan  connected  with  it  there 
is  a door  adjoining  it,  and  usually  when  the  machine  is  in  use  we  have  this  door 
opened. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accident  of  late  years  in  your  factory  ? A.  We  have 
never  had  any  serious  accident  in  our  factory  that  I can  remember  of.  In  one  or  two 
cases  we  have  had  a man  lose  his  finger  or  the  joints,  but  nothing  more  serious  than 
that. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  We  pay  them  every  Saturday.  ! 

Q.  In  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  the  week  then  ending  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  In  cash  entirely. 


Thomas  Brundage,  Sail-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  There  is  my  card. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?  A.  Brundage  & Jackson,  sail-makers. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  hands  ? A.  We  employ  four  or  five  people. 

Q.  What  would  a good  sail-maker  earn  ? A.  He  would  get  $2  a day — that  is,  a 
good  journeyman. 

Q.  Can  they  earn  that  the  year  round  ? A.  They  do  not  work  the  year  round; 
whenever  they  work  they  get  $2  a day. 

Q.  About  how  many  days  in  the  year  do  they  get  employment?  A.  At  the 
present  time,  when  ship-building  is  at  a standstill,  we  do  not  give  men  over  half  a 
year’s  work. 

Q.  Do  any  men  get  employment  at  any  other  business  when  sail-making  is  dull? 

A.  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  learning  this  business  ? A.  We  have  one  with  us  learning  I : 
the  business  at  the  present  time.  Sail-making  is  not  very  brisk  in  St.  John  just  now.  *j 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours,  except  Saturday, 
when  we  work  nine. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  Saturday  . 

Q.  In  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  sail  cloths  from  ? A.  From  Mova  Scotia,  mostly. 

It  used  to  come  from  the  United  States,  but  since  the  tariff  has  been  altered  on  it  we 
get  it  from  Yarmouth,  where  it  is  3 cents  a yard  cheaper. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  ? A.  It  is  as  good  as  some  of  the  American.  We  have  made  f 
three  or  four  ships’  suits  out  of  Canadian  cotton  and  we  have  heard  no  complaint. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  all  the  rope  you  use  Canadian  make?  A.  Some  of  it  is  made  in  Halifax  J 
and  some  of  it  we  get  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  United  States  article  is  as  good  as  the  rope  made  here  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  United  States  rope,  is  as  good  as  that  made  here,  but  some  of  our  j 
people  prefer  United  States  rope  because  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  j 
a long  time.  Then,  another  reason  for  using  it  is,  there  is  no  depot  for  the  Halifax 
rope  in  Sfc.  John;  if  there  was  a depot  here  it  would  be  sold  more  than  it  is.  We 
can  make  sails  in  St.  John  a little  cheaper  than  they  can  in  the  United  States. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  class  of  vessels  do  you  make  sails  for  ? A.  Ships,  schooners,  and  all 
kinds  of  vessels. 

cy  Q.  Do  you  do  as  much  business  as  you  did  some  years  ago?  A.  We  do  not  do 
as  much  business  as  we  did  five  or  six  years  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  I suppose  steamers  come  here  mostly  now  ? A.  Yes ; all  steamers.  The 
last  ship’s  suit  we  made  was  about  a year  ago,  and  it  was  made  for  Taylor  Bros. 
There  are  no  ships  on  the  stocks  here  now,  and  I do  not  think  there  will  be  many 
more  built  here. 


John  Brophy,  Foreman  Harris  & Co’s.  Machine  Shop,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Q.  In  whose  employ  are  you  ? A.  James  Harris  & Co. 

Q.  How  many  men  aDd  boys  are  employed  there  altogether  ? A.  I could  not 
answer  that,  outside  of  my  own  department. 

Q.  What  department  are  you  in  ? A.  I am  foreman  of  the  machine  shop. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  employed  in  the  machine  shop  ? A.  Seventeen. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  are  men  ? A.  They  are  all  men  ; there  are  no  boys. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  skilled  mechanics  ? A.  Twelve. 

Q.  Are  the  others  unskilled  laborers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  highest  wages  paid  to  mechanics  in  your  department  ? A. 
About  $11,  and  the  lowest  gets  $7. 

Q.  What  do  unskilled  men  receive  ? A.  One  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  work  sixty  hours  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Every  fortnight. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  full  up  to  pay-day  ? A.  Always  in  full. 

Q.  And  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  the  hands  in  your  department  get  constant  employment  the 
year  round  ? A.  They  generally  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  working  in  your -department  own  the  houses 
in  which  they  live  ? A.  There  is  one  man  that  does,  but  I may  say  that  the  money 
was  not  made  by  his  wages,  for  it  was  made  by  his  wife,  who  kept  a little  shop. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  men  who  have  invested  money  in  the  savings  bank, 
or  in  any  other  way  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  they  spend  all  the  money  they  earn  ? A.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  that,  but  they  get  rid  of  it  in  some  way  or  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  do  not  save  it  ? A.  I do  not  think  they  save  much. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  in  which  you  work  kept  comfortably  warm  in  the  winter  ? A. 
Yery  comfortable  ; we  have  steam  pipes  all  through  it. 

Q.  Is  it  cool  in  summer  ? A.  It  is. 


By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  Mr.  Harris’  ? A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  And  have  you  had  always  the  same  salary  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  And  your  salary  is  $11  ? A.  My  salary  is  more  than  that ; it  is  $16  ; I am 

foreman  of  the  machine  shop. 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  idea  of  how  much  money  is  needed  to  support  a family  of 
about  five  in  St.  John  ? A.  I should  think  that  to  live  comfortably,  pay  house  rent, 
coal,  clothing,  and  all  the  other  necessaries,  it  would  take  from  $500  to  $600  a year. 
They  could  not  do  on  less  than  that. 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  idea  of  how  those  who  only  receive  $7  a week  can  manage 
to  live  and  support  their  families  ? A.  I do  not ; I do  not  know  how  one-half  of 

them  can  live;  it  is  not  living  that  one-half  of  them  do  ; it  is  only  staying. 

\vf 
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Holley  Chisholm,  Ostler,  City  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Yon  heard  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  connected  with  the  City  Railway? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  correct,  from  your  point  of  view  ? A.  I am  only  an  ostler  inside. 

Q.  How  many  days  do  the  stable-men  work  ? A.  Seven  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  ? A.  From  twelve  to  fourteen. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  earn  per  week  ? A.  From  $6  to  $8. 

Q.  Is  the  work  the  same  on  all  days  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  busy  all  those  hours  ? A.  Yes  ; pretty  busy. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  any  occasions  arise  when  it  is  necessary  to  stay  in  the  stable  all  night  ? 
A.  Ho  ; there  are  night-watchmen. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  the  cars  owned  by  a company  or  by  individuals  ? A.  By  a company. 


James  Smith,  Pattern-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  pattern-makers  employed  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Ho 
only  one  besides  myself. 

Q.  Are  there  many  employed  in  St.  John?  A.  Hot  a great  many. 

Q.  What  are  fair  wages  for  a good  pattern-maker — what  do  you  receive? 
A.  Thirteen  dollars. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  would  be  a fair  average  ? A.  I think  it  would. 

Q.  Are  many  boys  taken  to  learn  the  trade  ? A.  Ho;  none  at  all  in  our  part. 

Q.  One  requires  to  be  a skilled  workman  to  be  a good  pattern-maker  ? A.  I 
think  he  should  be. 

Q.  It  requires  excellence  of  work  to  have  your  pattern  perfect  ? A.  Yes ; it 
takes  a long  while  to  be  perfect  at  it ; I have  been  thirty  years  in  the  one  employ. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  your  present  position  ? A.  About  twelve  years,  I 
think. 

By  Mr  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Hid  you  learn  drawing  before  you  began  to  make  patterns  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  can  make  your  own  designs  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  just  do  that  by  practice  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Only  mechanical  drawing  is  necessary  for  that?  A.  Yes;  that  would  be 
necessary. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Hid  yon  ever  learn  geometry,  or  do  you  go  by  your  own  taste  ? A.  Yes ; 
and  practice. 


John  H.  Pool,  Roll-turner  in  Rolling  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q..  Are  many  hands  employed  at  your  business  here  ? A.  I am  the  only  one  in 
James  Harris  & Co.’s;  I have  charge  of  the  rolling  mill  besides.  , 

Q.  Are  all  the  rolls  used  by  the  company  made  here  ? A.  Ho ; the  chilled 
comes  either  from  the  States  or  England  ; the  grain  rolls  are  cast  by  themselves. 

Q.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  casting  or  cutting  chilled  rolls  here  ? A.  The 
difficulty  is  in  the  casting;  there  is  great  skill  required  and  large  plant,  and  it  would 
not  pay  to  put  it  up  for  all  the  business  done. 
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Q.  They  are  chilled  by  driving  a stream  of  water  around  the  casting,  or  some- 
thing like  that  ? A.  There  is  no  sand  connected  with  the  casting;  they  are  all  done 

in  the  chill. 

Q.  What  can  real  good  turners  earn  in  Canada  ? A.  I know  one  young  man  in 
Nova  Scotia  getting  $4  a day  now ; he  formerly  got  $5  ; when  I came  here  I received 
$6,  but  now  only  $5. 

Q.  It  requires  a very  high  order  of  mechanical  ability?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  such  men  are  paid  in  the  United  States — say  in  Pennsyl- 
vania ? A.  I was  with  a firm  in  Nova  Scotia  who  advertised  for  one,  and  they  could 
get  none  under  $8  a day,  while  some  asked  $10. 


Charles  Doherty,  Blacksmith,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  good  wages  for  a blacksmith  in  St.  John  ? A.  For 
men  in  steady  employment,  which  can  be  had  all  the  year  round,  $1.10,  and  some 
times  more — that  is,  laborers. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ?  A.  At  the  present  time  about  twenty-six 
,or  twenty-eight ; that  is  the  largest  gang  there  at  a time. 

Q.  What  are  about  the  highest  wages  paid  ? A.  I think  the  highest  is  about 

$10  or  $11. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest?  A.  Some  $7  and  others  $8,  and  in  the  winter 
time  you  can  hire  them  for  less ; sometimes  you  can  get  one  for  $5  a week. 

Q.  Those  men  who  earn  $5  to  $7  a week,  are  they  skilled  men  ? A.  No  ; laborers. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest  paid  a skilled  blacksmith  ? A.  The  lowest  is  $7. 

Q,  Do  you  keep  the  majority  all  the  year  round  ? A.  All  who  wish  to  stop 
and  work  the  ten  hours  a day,  and  they  are  kept  going  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  take  apprentices  ? A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  took  them,  how  long  had  they  to  serve  ? A.  I served  five  years, 
but  I could  not  say  at  what  Harris’  would  take  them. 

Q.  You  are  paid  just  as  frequently  as  other  employes  in  the  establishment  ? A. 
Yes ; just  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Can  a blacksmith  live  comfortably  on  the  wages  he  receives  here — that  is,  an 
average  man  ? A.  Yes ; they  can  ; of  course,  some  can  spend  more  than  they  can 
barn ; others  manage  to  live  comfortably  and  economically,  and  save. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  many  blacksmiths  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  I do  not  know  any  outside 
pay  self — can’t  say  for  certain. 

Q.  Did  you  save  it  from  your  wages?  A.  I did,  and  more  besides — the  price  of 
two  good  houses  like  it. 

Q.  About  what  wages  were  you  receiving  when  you  saved  the  money  to  buy 
nhis  house  ? A.  I was  not  in  Mr.  Harris’  employ.  I worked  twenty-two  years  as 
preman  in  a ship-yard,  when  pay  wms  $9  and  $12  a week ; I do  fully  as  well  now  as 
hen,  but  living  was  then  cheaper.  I have  been  working  since  I was  ten  years  old, 
)ut  at  the  same  time  I never  spent  my  money  unwisely. 

Q.  Would  you  pardon  me  for  sugggesting  that  you  are  a temperance  man  ? A. 
^o;  never  was,  and  never  was  a drunkard  either;  I never  wasted  my  money  on 
iquor;  I wanted  it  for  other  and  better  purposes. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  to  save  enough  money  out  of  your  earnings  to  buy  a 
iouse  ? A.  I am  now  forty-eight  years  at  the  business,  and  thirty-five  years 
>ossessor  of  the  house  and  estate  I live  on,  and  the  house  cost  me  $1,600,  the  ground 
400.  I have  also  saved  plenty  besides  that,  and  if  all  the  old  blacksmiths  took  as 
nuch  care  of  their  money  as  I did  of  mine  they  would  all  be  as  rich  or  richer 
han  I am, 

Q.  Did  you  save  your  money  before  you  were  married  ? A.  Since ; I have  had 
wo  good  wives. 
a— -19* 
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Enoch  B.  Colwell,  Fish  Dealer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  catch  of  fish  here  ? A.  Ten  thousand  barrels 
alewives ; shad  I cannot  give  an  estimate  of,  some  being  shipped  and  others  used 
locally;  I can  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  boats  used  in  the  fishery. 

Q.  What  number  of  boats  are  employed  ? A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  boats 
are  engaged  in  the  alewive  fishery  and  between  200  and  250  men  and  boys,  and  the  ! 
earnings  for  three  months  for  that  number  of  boats  would  be  from  $250  to  $350  each  | 
boat.  There  are  about  fifty  boats  engaged  in  the  shad  fishery,  which  covers  about  j 
three  or  four  weeks ; they  would  earn  about  $250,  or  an  average  of  $200,  say  for  that  j 
time.  There  are  two  men  in  each  boat.  In  the  salmon  fishery,  just  outside  the  harbor,  | 
as  also  down  the  bay,  there  would  be  125  boats  engaged,  with  double  that  number  of 
men,  and  they  would  earn  from  $300  to  $400  in  some  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

Q.  About  what  money  interest  is  there  in  the  alewive  fishery?  A.  How  do  you 
mean  that  ? 

Q.  What  would  be  the  amount  of  the  fishery  for  the  season — what  would  the  j 
fishery  average  in  amount?  You  said  there  were  10,000  barrels.  What  would  be  the  l 
price  per  barrel  ? A.  Some  years  $3 ; some  years  $4 ; and  then  again  some  years  j 
$4.50 — but  perhaps  a fair  average  would  be  $4,  and  that  would  mean  that  they  make 
$45,000. 

Q.  What  would  the  salmon  amount  to  ? A.  Say  10,000  barrels,  at  $15.50 — that  | 
would  be  $155,000. 

Q.  And  the  shad?  A.  Fifty  boats,  at  $200  each,  would  be  $10,000. 

Q.  How  many  does  this  give  employment  to  ? A.  Well,  each  boat  represents 
two  men  or  boys;  some  boats  have  a boy  and  two  men;  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  that 
is,  to  give  precisely,  the  large  number  employed ; the  average  boat  has  two  men,  or  a 
man  and  a boy. 

Q.  Then,  are  there  other  persons  employed  in  the  business  outside  of  those  in 
the  boats  ? A.  A large  number — those  who  cure  the  fish,  as  in  my  establishment.  j 
We  run  six  men  fully  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  for  the  whole  year  we  have  ten  1 
to  twelve  men. 

Q.  The  people  not  engaged  in  the  fisheries  all  the  year  through,  how  are  they 
employed  in  the  idle  season  ? A.  Some  work  in  the  mills.  While  the  shipyards  j 
were  going  some  found  employment  there,  as  they  do  now,  sometimes,  along  the 
shore,  and  some  repair  ships,  §nd  such  things,  along  the  shore. 

Q.  Where  are  the  fish  exported  to  ? A.  Chiefly  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  any  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  ? A.  Some  are — not  any  great  quantity,  j 
Alewives  go  to  the  West  Indies. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  winter  fishery  ? A.  Hot  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  market  in  the  upper  provinces  ? A.  I have  not  been  able  j 
to  get  any  satisfactory  connections  up  there  yet. 

Q.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? A.  It  takes  too  long  in  transit,  and  Halifax  has  ‘ 
advantages  over  us  in  the  matter  of  freights ; here  we  have  to  pre-pay  them — there  I 
they  have  not,  and  that  is  a decided  disadvantage  to  St.  John  merchants. 

Q.  If  the  fish  had  good  dispatch  would  they  perish  on  the  road  ? A.  Ho ; in  ; 
summer,  at  times,  we  have  refrigerator  cars,  but  no  considerable  quantity  is  shipped  j 
in  summer. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  fishing  season  here  ? A.  It  begins  about  the  20th  March  and 
ends  15th  August,  and  the  winter  season  at  the  1st  of  March ; it  ceases  then,  the  j 
weather  beginning  to  get  broken.  The  winter  time  begins  about  the  holiday  season  j 

Q.  Are  the  people  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  fairly  comfortable  ? A.  Most 
of  them  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  have  accumulated  money  enough  to  buy  their 
own  houses  ? A.  Yes ; a good  many  do  that. 
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Q.  Do  many  get  far  enough  along  to  get  interested  in  fishing  themselves?  A. 
Yes  ; a great  number  are  interested  in  what  is  called  “ weir  fishing.” 

Q.  How  are  those  weirs  purchased  ? A.  From  the  city  corporation. 

Q.  For  how  long  a time  ? A.  For  one  year. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Sunday  labor  ? A.  There  is  not  supposed  to  be,  but  sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  do  it  to  save  fish. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  to  catch  on  Sunday  ? A.  ISTo  ; there  is  a close  season  from 
Saturday  night  till  Monday. 

Q.  Do  the  fishermen,  as  a rule,  all  use  their  own  boats  ? A.  As  a rule,  yes. 

Q.  And  they  catch  fish  and  sell  them  on  their  own  account  to  the  dealers  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  What  market  regulates  the  price  you  pay  for  the  fish  ? A.  The  markets  we 
sell  in  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  any  St.  John  men  interested  in  the  deep  water  fisheries  ? A.  Ho ; not 
to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Where  are  herring  mostly  caught  ? A.  About  Grand,  Manan. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  come  here  ? A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  major  portion 
of  them  come  here. 

Q.  Where  do  you  ship  the  herring  to  ? A.  The  herring  is  a thing  I don’t  tamper 
very  much  with  ; it  is  consumed  chiefly  locally,  but  some  find  their  way  to  the  upper 
provinces. 

Q.  Do  you  send  many  to  the  United  States  for  immediate  consumption  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  having  them  entered — I mean,  without  making 
payment  of  duty  ? A.  Hot  any ; there  is  no  duty  on  fresh  fish. 

Q.  If  you  send  fresh  fish  frozen  do  they  take  objection  that  they  are  frozen  arti- 
ficially ? A.  Ho ; a year  ago  there  was  a little  difficulty,  but  the  department  at 
Washington  straightened  it  out. 

Q.  So  that  now  there  is  no  difficulty  to  complain  of  ? A.  Hone  at  all. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  fishermen  belonging  to  the  St.  John  fisheries  lost?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  If  a storm  arises  can  they  easily  find  shelter  ? A.  Yes ; they  can  generally 
find  shelter. 

Q.  I suppose  it  is  pretty  severe  work  in  winter  time  ? A.  I should  say  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  exposure  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  men  being  frozen  ? A.  It  may  occur. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  hear  of  lives  being  so  lost?  A.  Ho;  rarely. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ages  of  the  youngest  boys  who  go  out  fishing  ? A.  I 
suppose  about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  go  with  their  fathers  ? A.  Yes  ; as  a rule. 

Q.  Do  they  develop  into  hardy,  bold,  daring  seamen?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  fishing  industry  forms  a good  school  for  the  merchant  marine  ? A. 
I should  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  the  boys,  as  a rule,  prefer  sticking  to  fishing  or  to  go  to  sea  ? A.  As  a 
rule,  they  stick  to  fishing. 

Q.  They  think  that  better  than  going  to  sea  ? A.  I think  so — yes. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q What  are  the  nationalities  of  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with  ? A.  What  we 
call  Blue  Hoses — our  own  people,  Hew  Brunswickers,  as  a rule ; some  are  Irish. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  are  all  saving  people?  A.  As  a rule,  all  economical 
i people. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  them  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Quite  a number. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  own  plots  of  land,  and  do  agricultural  work  when  not 
employed  fishing  ? A.  Ho ; not  around  the  city,  but  along  the  shore  they  do  that. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  live  in  the  city?  A.  Yes  ; those  in  the  harbor  fishery  do, 
but  along  the  shore  in  Pisarinco,  and  so  on,  many  of  the  people  fish  and  farm 
together. 
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By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  About  how  much  would  their  houses  be  worth  ? A.  About  $300  or  $400. 

Q.  Are  they  comfortable  ? A.  They  are. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  there  a great  number  of  men  employed,  or  is  the  number  decreasing  ? 
A.  That  depends  upon  circumstances ; if  there  is  not  much  work  being  done,  why 
they  will  engage  in  the  fisheries ; there  is  no  art  about  fishing,  and  most  any  body 
can  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  is  about  the  cost  of  their  boats?  A.  The  ordinary  boat  costs  about 
$20,  $25  or  $30,  and  the  outfit — that  is,  nets,  &c., — would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $40. 

Q.  All  that  belongs  to  themselves  ? A.  Yes. 


Frederick  Buchanan,  Fisherman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  followed  that  calling  ? A.  Since  I was  a boy  fourteen 
year  old. 

Q.  How  many  months  can  you  work  at  fishing,  taking  one  year  with  another  ? 
A.  I can  fish  the  whole  year  round,  and  I do  so. 

Q.  Ho  you  own  more  than  on©  boat?  A.  Yes;  three  or  four. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  hands  to  work  for  you  ? A.  I own  a vessel,  and  when  I fish 
here  I employ  men. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  go  with  your  vessel  ? A.  As  far  as  Grand  Manan,  Briar 
Island,  but  not  outside  the  bay. 

Q.  What  fishery  do  you  engage  in  ? A.  Herring. 

Q.  Mostly  altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  catch  herring  nearly  the  whole  year  round  ? A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A,  Sometimes  we  go  with  three,  others 
with  four,  and  at  times  five;  in  summer  three ; m winter  time  we  take  five. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  the  men  you  employ  ? A.  On  shares. 

Q,  Their  pay  depends  wholly  on  the  catch  ? A.  Yes;  that  is  the  general  way  it 
is  done ; some  work  on  other  principles,  but  I own  and  find  everything,  and  the 
vessel  takes  half — the  crew  the  other. 

Q.  What  would  a vessel  such  as  yours  cost  ? A.  About  $150. 

Q.  Yours  is  a small  vessel  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  who  fish  in  that  manner  ? A.  Yes;  in  the  bay  a great  many. 

Q.  To  make  it  profitable,  what  would  have  to  be  your  yearly  take  ? A.  It 
would  take  $1,000  to  make  it  profitable. 

Q.  And  half  of  that  would  be  yours  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  represent  your  total  earnings  ? A.  Yes  ; sometimes ; of  course 
it  is  more  at  times.  Then  we  go  out  at  others  and  do  nothing,  and  at  times  only  two 
or  three  weeks  gone  and  get  a good  catch,  and  bring  in  $200  or  $300  worth  offish. 
The  earnings  depend  entirely  upon  the  catch,  and  in  winter  time  they  may  average 
about  $100  a man,  and  perhaps  not  over  $50. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  your  boys  ? A.  We  don’t  have  boys  when  we  go  outside; 
they  are  generally  ali  able  fishermen. 

Q.  Is  there  any  danger  in  the  herring  fishery  ? A.  Yes  ; a good  deal  of  danger. 

Q.  Have  you  known  men  to  be  lost  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Frequently  ? A.  Ho  ; not  very  frequently. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  danger — going  on  shore  or  out  in  deep  water  ? A.  Out 
in  the  bay ; with  careful  fishing  there  would  be  no  danger. 

Q.  It  a man  gets  into  the  water  he  soon  chills  and  sinks  ? A.  Yes  ; he  soon 
chills  in  the  winter  time. 
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Egbert  Butler,  Ornamental  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  do  men  in  your  business  earn  per  week  ? A.  From  $10  to  $12. 

Q.  Do  they  get  pretty  constant  employment  the  year  round?  A.  Yes;  for  about 
eight  months. 

Q.  Are  they  idle  the  other  four  ? A.  I am  not,  as  I am  foreman. 

Q.  Those  who  are  employed  for  the  eight  months,  are  they  idle  the  remaining 
four  months  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  boys  taken  to  learn  that  branch  of  the  business  ? A.  There  is  only 
one  in  the  shop  I am  in. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  marble  as  well  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  American  marble  stand  well  in  the  cemetery?  A.  Italian  is 
the  best. 

Q.  Are  they  about  the  same  price  ? A.  American  Mo.  1 is  the  dearest,  but 
Italian  marble  you  can  do  the  best  work  on. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  age  at  which  tomb-stones  will  break — say,  from  cold 
weather  and  such  causes  ? A.  American  marble  will  generally  break  first. 

Q.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  stones  in  the  cemetery  ? A.  We  have  2 inch, 
2 feet  and  6 feet — all  different  thicknesses. 

Q.  Anything  lighter  than  2 inches  ? A.  Mo. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  get  it  sawed  outside  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? A.  Mostly  all  sawed  in  Boston  or  Mew  York,  and  some  is  sawed 
in  Italy. 

Q.  Could  not  the  marble  be  imported  here  and  the  manufacturers  saw  it  them- 
selves with  a profit  ? A.  They  could  if  they  had  capital  enough. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  required  to  perform  the  sawing  expensive  ? A.  Yes ; it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  polishers  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 

Q.  Any  under  $1  a day  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  any  young  women  employed  at  that  branch  of  the  business  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  of  a good  marble  cutter  in  St.  John  ? A.  Two 
dollars  a day. 

Q.  Are  there  many  marble-cutters  in  St.  John?  A.  About  seven. 

Q.  Do  they  all  get  $2  a day  ? A.  Mo  ; I do  not  think  all  do. 

Q.  Are  they  organized  in  a labor  organization  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  stone-cutters  organized  ? A.  Free-stone  cutters  are. 

Q.  There  are  distinct  branches  in  stone-cutting?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  is  the  busy  season  for  marble-cutters  ? A.  From  the  1st  of  April  till  the 
last  of  Movember. 

Q.  Do  you  find  business  increasing  in  St.  John  during  the  past  few  years  ? 
A.  Mo ; I do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  always  worked  in  this  city  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  cannot  speak  of  the  business  of  any  other  place?  A.  Mo. 

Q.  Is  it  a healthy  business  ? A.  All  stone-cutting  is  unhealthy. 

Q.  Is  there  not  one  stone  in  marble  more  severe  than  the  other?  A.  I guess 
they  are  all  alike. 

Q.  Is  the  freestone  used  generally  imported,  or  is  it  Canadian'?  A.  All  Cana- 
dian stone. 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  Canadian  stone  becoming  greater  than  formerly  ? A.  Yes  ; 
I think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  as  easy  to  cut  and  handle  as  foreign  stone  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  as  useful  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  machine  to  do  the  polishing  and  bevelling  ? A.  Mo  ; we  have 
not  any  machinery  for  that. 
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Alfred  Haines,  Carpenter  and  Car-builder,  Harris  & Co.,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  do  carpenters  receive  in  the  car-works  ? A.  From  $7  to  $9. 

Q.  Those  who  work  for  $*7,  are  they  skilled  journeymen  carpenters  ? A.  It 
would  be  beyond  my  power  to  say,  as  they  must  be  there  some  time  before  they 
are  known. 

Q.  If  they  are  worth  it,  is  their  pay  increased  ? A.  It  is  according  to  how  they 
are  liked. 

Q.  Ho  any  get  over  $9  a week  ? A.  The  foremen. 

Q.  But  the  ordinary  hands — none  of  them  receive  more  than  $9  ? A.  Hot  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  constant  employment  ? A.  I have  only  been  there  six  months. 

Q.  Are  there  many  skilled  hands  employed  in  your  department?  A.  Hot 
where  I am. 

Q.  Any  boys  employed  ? A.  Hot  in  the  portion  of  the  car-works  I am. 

Q.  You  work  the  same  hours  as  the  other  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  paid  as  frequently  ? A.  Yes. 

(Volunteers) — There  is  one  grievance  the  men  complain  of,  namely  that  of 
having  to  work  ten  hours  on  Saturday. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  allowance  do  you  think  you  should  have  on  Saturday?  A.  The  same 
as  other  mechanics — nine  hours  on  Saturday. 

Q.  That  is  pretty  general  in  St.  John  ? A.  I believe  there  are  only  two  places 
in  St.  John  that  have  not  those  hours  on  Saturday. 


Bouglas  McArthur,  Bookseller,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Ho  you  sell  any  school  books  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Royal  Readers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  them  from?  A.  J.  & A.  McMillan,  St.  John. 

Q.  Are  they  sole  agent  for  the  Royal  Readers  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  any  from  any  other  place  ? A.  That  is  the  only  plaee  I buy 
Royal  Readers. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  firm  has  a monopoly  on  the  books  ? Is  that  (producing  a 
Royal  Reader  Ho.  2)  one  of  the  books  you  get  ? A.  I brought  a sample  of  the  books 
(produces  the  same).  This  is  the  Hew  Brunswick  series  Ho.  2 and  the  one  you  handed 
to  me  is  the  Hova  Scotia  series,  the  difference  being  that  this  is  stamped  “ pence  1 1 1 

on  the  cover. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  the  other  ? A.  We  sell  it  at  15  cents — there  is  no  price 
on  it.  Of  the  Royal  Readers  there  are  Hos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 and  6,  and  all  that  is  the  Hova 
Scotia  series,  and  the  Hew  Brunswick  series  are  the  same  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  with  the  exception  of  our  Fifth  Royal  Reader  and  which  has  in  it  a supplement.  a 

Q.  And  who  is  the  publisher  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  book  ? A.  T.  Helson  & Sons. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  name  on  the  Hew  Brunswick  books  ? A.  T.  Helson  & Sons, 
London,  Edinburgh  and  Hew  York — they  are  both  the  same.  (Several  of  the  books 
are  produced  and  examined  by  the  Commissioners.) 

Q.  Ho  you  consider  there  is  a monopoly  in  the  matter  of  these  books  ? A.  It 
* appears  to  me  to  be  a great  one,  in  the  matter  of  publishing. 

Q.  Ho  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  books  used  here  ? Are  any  of 
the  books  published  in  St.  John  or  Hew  Brunswick  that  are  used  in  the  schools  ? 

A.  [ have  prepared  a statement  which  I could  read  : — 
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“ All  school  books  used  here  printed  abroad,  except  geography,  History  of 
Canada  and  elementary  arithmetic.  All  school  books  should  he  printed  here,  as  it 
would  give  employment  to  about  200  persons  (that  is  merely  an  estimate)  and  would, 
if  printed  in  the  city,  add  Very  materially  to  its  wealth.  Under  the  present  system 
we  have  to  pay  in  duty  and  import  nearly  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  books — the 
Government  taxes  15  per  cent  and  import  is  about  10  cents ; this  should  be  saved  to  all 
those  interested  in  buying  school  books,  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  not 
having  them  printed  here,, as  the  work  can  be  done  just  as  well  and  as  cheaply  by 
our  own  people.” 

Then  I put  the  following  question  to  myself  : — 

“ Is  there  not  sufficient  talent  here  to  compile  text-books  ? And  in  answer,  I say 
there  is,  and  I believe  we  can  compile  text-books  to  suit  our  country  better  than  those 
living  in  Scotland  or  in  any  other  country.” 

Q.  And  the  other  books  which  you  said  were  printed  here — who  does  that  ? A. 
McMillan  has  the  sole  right;  all  the  dealers  here  buy  from  them;  it  is  said  they  are 
printed  here,  but  formerly  the  History  of  Canada  was  printed  by  the  Nelsons,  though 
now  bearing  McMillan’s  imprint. 


J.  A.  Edwards,  Book-binder,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  in  St.  John  at  this  business  any  length  of  time  ? A- 
Sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Are  there  many  book-binders  employed  in  St.  John?  A.  Not  a great  many  ; 
about  twelve  or  fifteen,  I should  judge,  between  men  and  boys. 

Q.  Ho  they  get  constant  work  throughout  the  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  wage  of  a first-class  book-binder  ? A.  About  $8  a week ; that  is 
the  average. 

Q.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  books  bound  here  ? Are  they  blank  or  reading 
matter  ? A.  Some  of  both,  as  also  reports,  &c.,  and  sometimes  books  of  other  kinds 
; are  bound. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  binders  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  at  the  business?  A.  Yes;  some;  they  have  to 
j serve  five  years  before  becoming  expert  journeymen. 

Q.  Ho  they  remain  with  their  employer  after  getting  through  their  time  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  As  a practical  man,  how  many  more  binders  do  you  think  it  would  employ  to 
bind  the  school  books  if  published  here  or  in  the  Province  ? A.  Between  200  and 
300,  I should  think. 

Q.  Would  that  number  be  constantly  employed  ? A.  Yes  ; they  would. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  the  wages  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  other 
branches  of  skilled  industry  here  ? A.  No. 

Q.  You  don’t  think  it  as  much  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  in  any  place  outside  of  St.  John  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  a healthy  business  to  follow  ? A.  It  is  not  unhealthy,  except  that  it  is 
| indoor  work,  the  same  as  in  some  other  businesses. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  anything  about  the  folding  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  women  employed  at  that  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  pay  would  a good  folder  receive  per  week  ? A.  That  is  according  as 
to  how  they  work ; at  piece-work  they  would  probably  make  $5  or  $6,  but  very 
j little  of  that  work  is  done  here. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  wages  if  they  work  by  the  week  ? A.  I could  not  say 
exactly ; I think  from  $2  to  $4  would  be  an  average. 
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Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a young  girl  going  to  the  business  to  be  expert  at  it  ? 
A.  That  depends  upon  the  girl’s  capabilities;  she  would  probably  become  an  expert 
folder  in  six  months ; some,  of  course,  take  longer. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  information  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Commission  in 
connection  with  book-binding  in  St.  John  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  they  laboring  under  any  grievance?  A.  Ho;  not  that  I know,  except 
that  we  would  like  to  have  the  school  books  printed  and  bound  here. 


ij 
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Victor  Hykeman,  Pattern-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  McAvity  & Sons. 

Q.  On  patterns — brass  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  I suppose  these  patterns  must  be  made  with  great  care  and  precision  ? A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  A very  high  class  of  labor  is  required  on  them  ? A.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so.  • 

Q.  What  wages  would  a good  workman  in  brass  earn  ? A.  A good  one  ought 
to  get  $20  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  many  receiving  that  in  St.  John  ? A.  I think  they  are  few. 

Q.  I suppose  a first-class  man  is  cheap  at  almost  any  price  and  a poor  hand 
dear  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pattern-makers  employed  in  the  j 
city  at  all  classes  of  pattern-making — brass  and  iron  ? A.  I should  imagine  at  least  j 
twenty,  but  it  would  not  exceed  twenty-five  in  iron  and  brass  work. 

Q.  They  do  not  all  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages — that  is,  the  rate  you  ! 
indicated  ? A.  A foreman  would  get  $20. 

Q.  Are  many  boys  taken  at  the  business  to  learn  it?  A.  Hot  of  late  years ; j 
there  is  not  much  inducement,  the  pay  is  so  small ; it  is  smaller  than  any  other 
mechanical  business. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  average  earnings  ? A.  About  $9  for  a fair  man. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  $20 — you  meant  a man  in  charge  of  a room  ? A.  Yes  ; but  I 
think  any  pattern-maker  ought  to  get  it,  in  justice  to  himself ; a man  takes  $15  to  live  j 
comfortably,  and  he  ought  to  make  $5  more  than  that  a week. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten,  and  nine  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  weekly  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Boiyin  : — 

Q.  Any  of  that  work  done  by  the  piece  ? A.  Ho  ; all  by  the  day. 


John  Hicholls,  Foreman  Brass-finisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  wages  can  a brass-finisher  earn  in  St.  John  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week,  jj 

Q.  Do  they  get  pretty  constant  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  occupation  an  unhealthy  one  ? A.  I never  found  it  so ; 

I could  not  say  it  is. 

Q.  The  fumes  from  the  casting-room  do  not  reach  your  rooms  where  the  finishing  j 
is  done  ? A.  Hot  in  our  place. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  machines  dangerous  ? A.  Ho  ; I cannot  say  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  serious  accident  to  occur  ? A.  Hothing  very  serious — 
a cut  finger. 

Q.  Are  many  boys  taken  on  to  learn  the  trade  ? A.  Quite  a lot. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  generally  serve  ? A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Can  they  become  skilled  mechanics  in  five  years  ? A.  They  would  not  be  j 
skilled  in  five  years  in  any  kind  or  class  of  finishing. 


Q.  Those  who  do  learn  the  trade,  do  they  generally  remain  in  St.  John  ? A.  No  ; 
not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  go  away  just  from  love  of  change,  or  because  they  find  it  difficult  to 
find  employment  in  St.  John  ? A.  They  go  to  better  themselves. 

Q.  If  they  desired  to  stay  here  do  you  think  they  could  find  employment  ? A. 
They  could  find  employment,  but  it  would  not  suit  their  pockets. 


James  Arkwright,  Machinist  and  Tool-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ? A.  In  McAvity  & Sons. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  a man  in  your  business  can  earn  ? A.  Journey- 
men $10  per  week;  I get  $2  per  day,  or  $12  weekly. 

Q.  You  occupy  a superior  position  ? A.  I am  an  old  hand ; I have  been  there 
eight  or  nine  years.  I am  not  a foreman. 

Q.  Are  many  boys  taken  to  learn  the  trade  in  the  machine  department  ? A. 
No  ; not  one  ; that  work  requires  a practical  man. 

Q.  When  you  need  new  hands  you  get  them  from  other  machinery  works  ? A. 

Yes. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  you  have  made  in  the  past  years — have  you  made 
$300,  $400  or  $500  a year  ? A.  Yes,  and  more ; this  last  five  to  ten  years  I have 
;made  a matter  of  $600  some  years,  but  then  for  two  years,  I made  nothing. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  room  you  work  in  comfortable  ? A.  Yes  ; it  is  one  of  the  best  shops 
in  town  ; I say  that  as  a practical  man,  having  been  in  hundreds  of  shops  in  Manchester 
and  St.  John. 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  well  ventilated  ? A.  Moderately ; but  they  are  just  the  men  to 
knake  improvements  where  needed. 


John  King,  Pattern-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed  ? A.  At  McAvity  & Sons. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  previous  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  approve,  substantially,  of  the  testimony  given  by  that  gentleman  ? 
A.  Yes ; as  a rule. 

Q.  All  through  ? A.  Yes ; all  through. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  No ; I have  nothing  to  add. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  pattern-makers  employed  as  constantly  as  moulders  ? A.  They  are  in 
that  establishment. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a good  pattern-maker  ? A.  Nine  dollars  to  ten 
dollars  a week. 

I Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  ? A.  Nine  dollars  a week. 

I Q.  Do  they  work  sixty  hours  a week?  A.  Fifty-nine. 

| Q.  Have  the  wages  increased  or  decreased  during  the  past  few  years,  or  are  they 
at  a standstill  ? A.  I think  they  have  increased  slightly. 

Q.  Is  the  business  on  the  increase  ? A.  It  appears  to  be  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  get  patterns  to  make  for  outside  departments  ? A.  A few. 

Q.  Are  they  for  large  pieces  of  machinery?  A.  Nothing  very  large;  they  are 
jmostly  small. 
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Q.  How  long  does  it  take  for  an  apprentice  to  serve  before  be  becomes  a good 
pattern-maker  ? A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Are  there  any  patterns  imported  from  the  other  side  ? A.  I think  not ; there 
were  some  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  I believe,  on  account  of  not  being  able  to  get  them 
made  in  time. 


Egbert  Hugent,  Brass-finisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  skilled  finishers  receive?  A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  any  journeymen  working  for  less  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  average  for  skilled  hands  ? A.  Ten 
dollars. 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  employed  in  that  department?  A.  Quite  a number. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boys  learning  the  trade?  A.  Yes ; a good  many. 

Q.  When  they  finish  their  time  do  they  generally  remain  in  the  establishment? 
A.  Some  of  them,  and  some  go  away. 

Q.  Ho  they  go  away  because  they  are  unable  to  find  emyloyment  here,  or  for  j 
some  other  reason  ? A.  They  go  generally  because  they  can  better  themselves. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  many  of  those  who  come  back  after  a while  decide  that  j 
St.  John  is  as  good  a place  as  any  other  ? A.  There  has  been  one  or  two. 

Q.  Are  any  laborers  employed  in  your  department — -unskilled  hands  ? A.  There 
are  some. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  they  receive  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

By  Mr.  Boivin  : — 

Q.  How  much  has  a young  man  to  pay  for  his  board  here  ? A.  I do  not  board, 
and  cannot  tell  you. 


Moncton,  H.B.,  13th  April,  1888. 

E.  S.  Hocken,  Manager  Moncton  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  occupation  ? A.  My  name  is  Eichard  S.  Hocken,  and 
I am  the  manager  of  the  cotton  mill  in  Moncton. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  We  employ  about  1*70. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  would  be  females  ? A.  Of  our  hands,  there  are  about 
sixty  women  and  thirty  girls. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  in  your  employ  ? A.  We  employ  thirty-five  boys  and 
forty-five  men.  ■ 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ages  of  the  youngest  of  the  girls  ? A.  The  youngest  girlj 
would  be  about  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  ? A.  I think  the  youngest  of  the 
boys  would  be  about  the  same  age. 

Q.  What  hour  do  you  commence  work  in  the  morning  ? A.  Half-past  six  o’clock.! 

Q.  And  what  hour  do  you  continue  to  work  to  in  the  evening  ? A.  Six  o’clock ; 
there  is  an  hour  at  noon  for  dinner. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  your  mill  the  same  hours  every  day  in  the  week  ? A.  Ho  ; orl 
Saturday  we  stop  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Five  days  in  the  week  we  works 
from  6:30  in  the  morning  to  6 in  the  evening,  and  Saturdays  we  stop  at  3 in  the 
afternoon. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fines,  or  any  system  of  fines,  which  you  impose  upon  youij 
employes  in  the  factory  ? A.  Yes ; we  have. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  the  system  of  fines  to  us  ? A.  The  fines  are  imposed  foil 
imperfect  work. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  lines  you  charge  ? A.  The  fines  are  imposed  for 
mperfect  work.  We  do  not  fine  them  the  first  time  for  imperfect  work;  we  do  not 

0 so  at  once ; we  caution  them  at  first,  and  then  if  they  do  it  again  we  have  a small 
ne  that  we  impose. 

Q.  Please  state  everything  in  connection  with  those  fines — what  they  are? 
„ Sometimes  the  fine  may  be  10  cents,  15  cents,  25  cents  or  50  cents.  I never  knew 
t*a  case  running  over  25  cents;  I don’t  think  a fine  ever  exceeds  25  cents. 

By  Mr  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  those  fines  be  for  work  principally  done  in  the  weaving  room  ?' 
..  Yes ; the  weaving  room. 

Q.  Are  any  fines  imposed  on  the  children  employed  in  your  mill  ? A.  No ; 
jothing. 

Q.  Are  any  of  those  fines  imposed  for  'being  late  in  the  morning  ? A.  No  ; none. 
Q.  They  are  simply  imposed  for  imperfect  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  always  the  fault  of  the  weavers  when  there  is  imperfect  work  ? A.  Not 
ways ; we  always  make  inquiries  in  every  case,  and  if  we  find  that  it  is  the  result 
t?  carelessness  on  the  part  of  our  work  people  we  fine  them,  but  if  it  is  from  any 
her  cause  we  do  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  fines  that  have  been  collected  in  your  mill 
iring  the  past  year  from  your  employes ? A.  Yes;  I should  think  they  amounted 
> $25  during  the  year. 

By  the  Chairman: — 

Q.  How  much  money  do  you  pay  out  in  the  course  of  a year  ? A.  We  pay  out 
pout  $34,000  or  $35,000  a year. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  have  much  bad  work  done  in  your  factory  ? A.  Not  a great  deal. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences  for  the  male  and  female  employees  in 
our  factory  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  they  separated  ? A.  They  have  separate  entrances,  and  they  are 
irtitioned  right  Up  between. 

Q.  Are  the  doors  of  those  conveniences  side  by  side  ? A.  The  entrance  to  the 
jniale  one  is  from  the  inside  part  of  the  mill,  and  for  the  males  it  is  outside. 

Q.  How  many  stories  have  you  in  your  mill  ? A.  Three. 

Q.  How  many  stairways  are  there  leading  to  the  top  story?  A.  There  is  just 
<ie  pair  of  stairs  running  right  up. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fire-escapes  on  the  outside  of  your  building  ? A.  There  are  not.. 
Q.  Hoes  the  stairway  run  straight  down  or  are.  there  any  turns  in  it  ? A.  There 

1 one  turn. 

i Q.  Ho  the  doors  of  the  mill  open  inwards  or  outwards  ? A.  They  open  out. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  locked  during  any  portion  of  the  day  ? A.  Yes;  the  main 
< trance  is  kept  locked. 

Q.  Huring  what  portion  of  the  day  is  it  kept  locked  ? A.  Huring  all  the  working 
burs. 

Q.  Supposing  any  accident  were  to  happen  in  your  mill  how  would  the  oper- 
uves  get  out  with  tfie  door  locked?  A.  The  watchman  is  at  the  door  and.  has  the  key. 

Q.  Is  the  watchman  always  at  the  door  ? A.  He  may  not  be  always  at  the  door, 
It  he  is  generally  around  the  mill  close  to  the  door. 

i Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  any  of  the  children  in  the  mill  have  ever  been  illtreated  by 
,v»ur  foreman  ? A.  No ; not  that  I know  of.  I have  never  heard  of  anything  of 
fat  kind  taking  place ; there  have  been  no  complaints  made  to  me  about  that  kind 
(treatment. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  language  that  is  used  to  the  children  and  females  in 
3 ur  miH  is  always  such  as  it  should  be  ? A.  It  is  so,  far  as  I know  of. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  obscene  language  being  used  to  any  of  the; 
employes  in  your  mill  ? A.  Hone  that  I know  of  has  ever  been  used. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  made  to  you  as  to  the  comfort  of  the  mill,? 
A.  We  have  never  had  any  complaints  of  that  kind  made. 

Q.  Is  your  mill  well  ventilated  ? A.  It  is  well  ventilated. 

Q.  And  is  everything  in  good  sanitary  condition  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  happen  from  the  machinery?  A.  We  have  I 
had  one  or  two,  but  no  very  serious  ones. 

Q.  Would  those  accidents  be  the  result  of  carelessness  among  the  operatives,  or  I 
from  your  not  having  the  machinery  properly  protected  ? A.  An  accident,  such  as! 
has  happened,  would  be  the  result  of  carelessness  of  the  operative,  but  we  have  had| 
no  serious  accident  yet. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  fortnight. 

Q.  Is  any  portion  of  their  wages  that  is  earned  kept  back  ? A.  Ten  days  kepljl 
back. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  an  employe  leaving  before  pay-day  would  he  be  obliged  to t 
give  notice?  A.  Our  employes  are  required  to  give  two  weeks5  notice  before  leaving 

Q.  If  they  fail  to  give  the  two  weeks5  notice,  but  leave,  is  any  portion  of  then! 
wages  confiscated?  A.  Ho;  if  they  want  to  go  before  the  fortnight’s  notice  is  up  j 
we  allow  them  to  go,  and  give  them  the  fortnight’s  wages. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rules  printed  in  the  office  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  posted  in  the  mill?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  causes  of  fines  and  their  amounts  placed  in  these  rules  ? A.  Ho  I 
we  have  no  tariff  of  them  kept  at  all. 

Q.  When  any  of  the  employes  are  fined  are  they  told  of  it  at  the  time,  or  have; 
they  to  wait  till  pay-day  to  find  out?  A.  Ho;  they  are  not  paid  for  bad  work  | 
they  are  called  up  at  once  and  shown  it. 

Q.  In  case  they  are  fined  have  they  any  appeal  against  the  fine — for  instance,  i 
the  foreman  fines  an  operative,  could  the  operative  appeal  and  have  the  matte  1 
investigated  ? A.  Ot  course. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Hoes  the  foreman  fine  at  his  own  option  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  the  hands  generally  make  appeal  against  the  foreman’s  decision?  A 
They  have  never  done  so  yet. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  operators  have  to  give  you  a fortnight’s  notice  befor  j 
leaving  the  mill  ? A.  They  have. 

Q.  If  hands  are  to  be  discharged  do  you  give  them  a fortnight’s  notice  befor  j 
discharging  them  ? A.  Yes  ; unless  they  commit  some  misdemeanor  or  break  som 
machinery  wilfully,  or  something  like  that,  they  receive  a fortnight’s  notice;  but : 
they  do  so  they  are  discharged  ah  once. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  up  to  the  time  they  are  discharged  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  object  in  keeping  the  ten  days’  pay  back  from  the  hands?  ij 
I do  not  know  what  the  object  is  exactly,  except  that  it  is  simply  done  so  that  tbj 
hands  will  remain  with  us.  If  we  do  not  do  something  of  that  kind  we  find  they  ail 
very  apt  to  clear  out. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  hands  express  a desire  to  be  paid  moil  | 
frequently  than  once  a fortnight  ? A.  Ho  ; not  that  I am  aware  of.  At  one  tim 
we  paid  them  monthly,  but  we  abandoned  that,  and  have  since  paid  them  by  t!  j 
fortnight.  H 

Q.  Ho  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  operators  if  they  were  paid  weekll 
instead  of  fortnightly  ? A.  I don’t  know,  I am  sure. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  departments  in  the  mill,  such  as  the  wine 
ing,  twisting  and  weaving  rooms  ? A.  I am  not  with  the  machinery. 

Q.  But  you  are  with  the  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  a first-class  woman  in  the  winding  room  receive  in,  the  course  <j 
a fortnight  ? A.  She  would  get  about  $6.50  a fortnight,  if  she  were  a real  good  windej; 

I! 
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Q.  Would  she  be  on  piece-work  to  do  that?  A.  No;  that  is  day-work. 

Q.  How  long  would  she  have  to  work  in  that  department  before  she  would  be 
ble  to  earn  that  amount  of  money  ? A.  Quite  a while. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  paid  anything  when  they  first  go  to  work  ? A.  We  generally 
How  them  40  cents  a day,  or  $2.40  a week,  when  they  first  go  on  as  learners. 

Q.  Are  there  any  young  girls  working  in  the  winding  room  ? A.  Yes.. 

Q.  What  might  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  ? A.  She  would  be  about  nineteen 
Jr  twenty,  that  would  be  if  she  were  working  on  the  winding  machine.. 

Q.  I mean,  what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  employed  in  that  room  ? 
l.  Twelve. 

Q.  What  means  do  you  take  to  ascertain  their  ages  when  you  employ  them  ? 
l.  We  inquire  and  ask  them  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  ask  them  themselves  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  in  your  mill  invariably  asked  what  are  their  ages  when  they 
nter  the  mill  ? A.  I think  so;  the  foreman  generally  inquires  about  their  age. 

Q.  What  wages  would  the  youngest  girl  in  the  mill  receive  when  she  starts  work  ? 
L I think  the  youngest  ones  generally  start  when  they  are  about  twelve  years  old,, 
na  they  get  about  $1.50  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  your  hands  receiving  less  than  $1.50  a week  ? 
L No;  I think  that  is  the  lowest  we  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  women  working  on  piece-work  in  the  winding  room  ? A.  No.. 

Q.  How  much  would  a woman  who  runs  four  looms  in  the  weaving  room  receive  ? 
L A woman  that  would  be  running  four  looms  would  make  about  85  cents  a day — 
hat  is,  on  piece-work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  piece-work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  pretty  constantly  at  work  in  the  weaving  room?  A.  Yes;  so 
ar  as  we  are  able,  they  are  kept  to  work.  They  may  be  a little  short  of  work  some- 
imes,  but  we  generally  run  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  would  a woman  work  on  piece-work  in  the 
reaving  room?  A.  I suppose  about  ten  months  altogether — that  is  full  time. 

Q.  How  long  would  a woman  have  to  be  in  the  mill  before  she  would  receive 
pur  iooms  to  work  ? A.  Sometimes  they  are  there  but  a very  little  time,  for  a great 
eal  depends  upon  the  women  themselves — I mean,  their  ability  to  learn. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  about  the  average  time  ? A.  About  a month — perhaps 
jhree ; some  of  them  may  be  longer  than  others,  for  we  find  that  some  women  are 
nore  apt  to  learn  than  others. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  largest  amount  per  fortnight  that  a woman  would  earn  in 
Sunning  three  looms  ? A.  There  are  not  many  with  us  that  are  running  three  looms 
aost  of  them  are  running  four. 

Q Do  they  all  run  four  looms  ? A.  As  a rule,  they  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  twisting  done  in  the  weaving  room  by  the  youngest  girls  ? 
L Not  in  the  weaving  room,  they  are  putting  harness  on  the  warps. 

Q.  What  might  be  their  ages  ? A.  From  twelve  to  seventeen  years.  * 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  youngest  girls  in  that  room  receive  when  going  on  first  ? 
k.  They  get  about  $1.50  a week,  from  that  to  $2.25. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  work  is  soiled  by  the  dripping  of  oil  from  the  machinery  is  the 
veaver  fined  for  that  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  person  kept  in  the  mill  to  watch  and  clean  the 
nachinery  ? A.  No  ; we  have  a person,  though,  to  keep  the  shafting  in  order  and 
seep  the  oil  oft*. 

Q.  Is  the  weaver  fined  when  bad  work  is  done  from  the  effect  of  bad  warps  or 
‘»ad  webbing?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  make  it  a point  to  find  out  what  is  the  cause  when  bad 
ivork  is  done  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  engaged  in  connection  with  the  carding  room?' 
C I suppose  we  have  twenty. 
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carding  room? 


they  do  j j 
A.  She  | 


Not  a great  deal. 


A.  No  ; oar  room  is  well 


Q.  Have  you  any  men  at  work  in  the  carding  room?  A.  Yes;  we  have  some. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  a first-class  carder  who  works  in  the  carding  room  ? A.  I 
-suppose  he  would  get  about  $7  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a first-class  woman  in  the 
A.  They  get  about  $4  a week. 

Q.  Do  the  men  and  women  work  on  the  same  kind  of  work  ? A.  No 
not  work  on  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a good  operative  in  the  spinning  room  ? 
would  earn  about  $1.80  a day,  and  throstlers  would  get  about  $3.60  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  that  the  youngest  girls  would  receive  when  entering 
upon  work  in  that  department?  A.  About  $1.25  or  $1.50  a week,  I think. 

Q.  What  would  be  their  ages?  A.  About  twelve. 

Q.  Are  the  little  girls  in  the  spinning  room  subject  to  fines  ? A.  No;  they  have 
no  fines. 

Q.  Is  there  much  dust  in  the  spinning  room  ? A. 

Q.  Is  the  room  close  and  warm  in  the  summer  time  ? 
ventilated  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  allowed  to  have  the  windows  down  in  the  summer  ? A. 
’They  are. 

Q.  They  are  allowed  to  have  then  down  when  wanted  ? A.  When  wanted. 

Q.  When  the  windows  are  down  in  the  spinning  room  is  it  liable  to  spoil  the 
work  ? A.  No  ; in  some  cases  it  might.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  outside. 

Q.  Do  the  hands  go  home  to  dinner  ? A.  Most  of  them  go  home  for  dinner. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  bring  their  dinners  with  them  ? A.  Some  few  do. 

Q.  Are  rooms  set  apart  in  the  mill  for  them  to  eat  in,  or  do  they  eat  in  the  room 
in  which  they  work?  A.  They  generally  eat  in  the  same  room  in  which  they  work.; 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  stopped  all  the  time  they  are  eating  ? A.  Yes;  the 
machinery  is  stopped  all  the  time  at  noon  hour. 

Q.  If.  any  of  the  machinery  breaks  down,  from  no  fault  of  the  employes,  do  the  ! 
employes  have  to  work  over-time  to  make  it  up  ? A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  over-time  in  the  cotton  mill?  A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  set  at  liberty  at  six  o’clock  ? A.  Yes. 

Q Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  allowing  the  women  the  privilege  of  I 
leaving  the  mill  half  an  hour  before  the  men  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  fines  that  are  imposed — do  they  go  to  the  company  ?.  j 
A.  Yes  ; they  go  to  the  company. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  these  fines  that  are  imposed  pay  for  the  actual  damage  ) 
that  is  done  through  bad  work  ? A.  No  ; I do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  most  of  those  children  who  get  $1.50  a week  live  at  home  with  their 
parents  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  get  $7  a week,  as  a rule,  men  of  families,  or  young  men  ?| 
A.  They  are  generally  young  men ; I only  know  of  one  who  has  a family. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cotton  mill  in  this  Province  that  does  not  impose  fines ? 
A.  No ; I do  not. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  your  operatives  have  to  sign  any  agreement  when  they  first  go  to  work?^ 
A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles?  A.  Not  any  lately;  we  have  not}' 
had  any  since  I have  been  in  charge  of  the  mill. 

Q.  How  long  is  that  ? A.  I have  been  there  two  years. 
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W.  E.  Day,  Contractor  and  Builder,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Carpenter,  contractor  and  builder. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  ? A.  1 employ  about  fifteen  men  at  the  present 

time. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  general  building  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Erecting  stone,  plastering,  and  wood-work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  wages  of  carpenters  in  Moncton?  A.  Do  you 
mean  a good  man  ? 

Q.  I mean  a good,  skilled  man — a bench  man  who  is  capable  of  finishing  any 
kind  of  good  work?  A.  They  make  about  $10  a week  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  by  the  week  or  by  the  day?  A.  We  pay  them  so  much  a day. 

Q.  How  much  a day?  A.  Some  of  them  $1.70  a day. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  17  cents  an  hour?  A.  It  would. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  highest  wages  paid  ? A.  That  would  be  about  the  highest 
that  is  paid  on  outside  work  ; there  may  be  some  working  on  inside  work  that  are 
paid  higher. 

Q.  Would  that  be  much  above  the  average  paid  to  average  hands?  A.  Hine 
dollars  a week  is  about  the  average  paid  to  skilled  hands. 

Q.  Then,  you  pay  15  cents  an  hour  all  round?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work?  A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  brick-layers  earn  in  Moncton  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  about 
that,  for  I do  not  employ  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  use  them  here  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  do  plasterers  earn  ? A.  Plasterers’  work  in  Moncton  is  paid  by  the 
yard,  principally,  and  a good  man  gets  6 cents  a yard. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  take  any  apprentices  on  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  What  would  an  apprentice  working  the  first  year  get?  A.  I pay  mine  $4  a 
week  the  first  year. 

Q.  And  how  much  do  you  increase  their  wages  each  year  ? A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn  the  second  year  ? A.  Six  dollars  the  second  and 
j eight  dollars  the  third. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  they  generally  serve  ? A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  keeping  your  apprentices  after  they  have 
.served  their  time  out  ? A.  I have  never  had  any  trouble. 

Q.  Do  your  apprentices  generally  turn  out  to  be  good,  skilled  workmen  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  on  the  average  they  remain  with  you  ? A.  I never  had  but  one  man 
to  leave  me,  and  he  is  a good  mechanic. 

Q.  Do  the  apprentices  generally  find  employment  easily  at  their  business  in 
Moncton  after  their  time  is  served  out  ? A.  I cannot  answer  that  question,  for  I have 
been  in  Moncton  only  eight  or  nine  years  and  have  only  had  one  to  leave  me.  That 
one  was  my  brother,  and  he  went  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  first-class  workmen  in 
Moncton  ? A.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  first-class  mechanics  here. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  joiners  here  are  capable  of  taking  a detail  from  the  scale 
and  getting  their  work  out  ? A.  Judging  from  what  I have  had  to  compete  with 
I would  not  say  there  would  be  over  25  per  cent,  of  them. 

Q.  Are  there  any  facilities  in  Moncton  for  an  apprentice  to  get  a knowledge  of 
the  trade  and  architecture,  as  well  as  mechanical  drawing,  while  serving  his  time  ? 
A.  Hot  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  They  have  to  pick  those-  things  up  as  best  they  can  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  archi- 
tecture and  mechanical  drawing  that  it  would  improve  the  class  of  mechanics  ? A. 
I dare  say  it  would. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  mechanics  obtain  employment  in  the 
building  line  ? A.  Judging  from  my  own  business,  which  is  chiefly  outside  work,  I 
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would  say  they  commence  work  about  March  and  run  through  till  December.  I I 
generally  commence  work  in  March  and  run  through  till  the  latter  part  of  December,  j 
In  some  kinds  of  work  I carry  them  on  steady,  and  for  the  last  two  seasons  I have  I 
been  able  to  work  all  through  the  winter. 

Q.  But  the  average  time,  taking  one  year  with  another,  would  be  about  nine  I] 
months  in  the  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  men  can  live  comfortably  and  support  a family  on  the  ! 
earnings  of  nine  months  in  the  year  ? A.  I should  think  an  ordinary  mechanic  | 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  About  how  much  rent  do  they  have  to  pay  for  a house  suitable  for  a family  i 
of  six  ? A.  Well,  I guess  they  could  probably  obtain  rents  from  $6  to  $9. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  the  workmen  of  Moncton  own  their  own  houses  ? 

A.  There  are  quite  a number  of  them  who  do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  in  Moncton  who  call  themselve  carpenters  working  for  j 
IT  and  $8  a week  ? A.  There  are  a good  many. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  majority  in  the  carpentering  trade — that  is,  speaking  of  it  as  j 
a trade  ? A.  If  I understand  you,  you  ask  if  the  majority  who  apply  for  work,  those 
those  who  call  themselves  carpenters,  work  for  those  wages,  and  I say  they  do. 

Q Do  those  saw-andrhatchet  men,  as  they  are  called,  get  much  work  to  do  ? A*. 

We  are  compelled  to  hire  them  sometimes. 

Q.  Are  good  carpenters  scarce  in  Moncton  ? A.  They  are  ; there  is  no  difficulty 
for  a first-class  mechanic  to  get  $10  a week  here,  and  a real  good  skilled  man  can  do  J 
better  than  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  wages  per  day  or  hour  that  stone-masons  get  ? A.  I could  j 
not  tell  you  that,  for  I do  not  employ  any  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  Do  yon  employ  any  lathers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  the  thousand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  are  they  paid  by  the  thousand  ? A.  One  dollar  a thousand. 

Q,  Is  there  much  work  for  plasterers  here  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ? A.  There  is.  j | 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  heaters  during  the  winter  time?  A.  Do  you  mean  for  J ! 
plastering  purpose. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  expense  of  the  heaters — the  men  or  the  boss  ? A.  The  boss  has  I 
to  furnish  them,  unless  the  party  having  the  work  done  supplies  the  heaters. 

Q.  Are  the  contractors  of  Moncton  formed  into  a combination  ? A.  Mot  that  I j 
am  aware  of ; if  there  is  such  a thing  I am  out  of  it  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  employ'  any  machine  hands  in  the  carpentering  trade  as  wood-  | 
workers  ? A.  Mot  in  my  business  ; it  is  all  outside  work. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  definitely  in  connection  with  that  branch  of  your  work  in 
Moncton  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  I can,  but  there  is  a man  coming  after  me  that 
can  speak  on  that  subject. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  plasterers’  laborers — the  men  that  cany  the  hod,  and  mix 
the  mortar  and  putty  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  would  constitute  a day’s  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  bind  your  apprentices — I mean,  do  you  indenture  them  ? A.  Mo  ; not 
at  all- 

Q.  Do  your  apprentices  generally  remain  with  you  till  they  have  served  their 
time  out?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  remain  with  you  after  they  have  served  their  time  ? A.  I 
have  never  had  any  to  leave,  except  this  one,  and  he  went  away  to  the  States  when  ■ 
his  time  was  out. 

Q.  Is  there  much  competition  between  the  contractors  of  Moncton  in  tendering 
for  work  ? A.  Mot  a great  deal. 

Q.  Are  their  wages  arranged  on  the  coming  on  of  the  busy  season,  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  year?  Is  there  an  understanding  then  arrived  at  between  the  contractors  and 
the  men  ? A.  There  never  has  been,  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Have  you  experienced  any  labor  trouble  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  none  during  your  time  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  are  the  men  paid — fortnightly  or  weekly  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  full.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  custom  here  with  the  trades  in  the  building  line  to  pay 
weekly  ? A.  At  the  present  time  it  is. 

Q.  What  day  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  the  men  prefer  Saturday  as  a pay-day  to  any  other  day  in  the  week  ? 
A.  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  pay  on  Saturday,  and  I have  never  heard 
the  men  express  any  opinion  against  it  ; consequently  I do  not  know  what  their 
views  are. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  paying  on  Friday,  so  as  to  afford  the  mechanics’ 
wives  a chance  to  go  to  market  on  Saturday  morning  ? A.  I have  never  thought  of 

it. 

Q.  Is  a plasterer’s  laborer  paid  the  same  amount  per  day  as  a builder’s  laborer — I 
mean,  the  man  that  carries  the  brick  and  mortar  to  the  mason  ? A.  They  range 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  there  no  difference  between  them  ? A.  There  is  no  difference  between 

them. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Is  $1.25  about  the  average  wages  ? A.  They  earn  about  $1.25  a day,  all  that 
I have  ever  had  any  experience  with. 


Joshua  Peters,  Manager  of  Kecord’s  Foundry,  called  and  sworn, 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  occupation  ? A.  My  name  is  Joshua  Peters,  and  I am 
manager  of  the  Eecord  Foundry. 

Q.  What  class  of  moulding  do  you  principally  do  in  your  foundry?  A.  Stoves 
principally. 

Q.  Any  machinery  moulding  ? A.  Some. 

Q.  And  how  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the  stove  department  ? A.  About  nine. 

Q.  Do  they  work  piece-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  per  week  of  stove-moulders  ? A.  The 
average  of  the  whole  shop  in  stove-moulders,  I think,  would  be  about  $12  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  of  the  moulders  on  plate-work — for  the 
week,  I mean  ? A.  I think  about  $12  a week  ; that  would  be  the  average  of  a good 
! stove-plate  moulder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  the  moulders  in  your  shop  can  make  the  whole 
stove  throughout?  A.  All  of  our  men  can  make  a stove. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  on  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  they  take  in  the  whole  stove  during  their  time  ? A.  They  take  in 
j the, whole  stove. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a machine-moulder  ? A.  I should 
think  about  $1.75. 

; Q.  Do  you  mean  a day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  a year  does  your  stove  department  run  ? A.  This  last 
year  we  ran  eleven  months. 

Q.  And  do  the  men  find  constant  employment  during  the  eleven  months  ? A. 
The}7-  did. 

Q.  Is  your  shop  comfortable  to  work  in  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  too  cold  to  work  in  in  the  winter  ? A.  No ; I do  not  think  it  is. 

a— 20* 
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Q.  What  would  he  the  wages  of  a furnace-man?  A.  About  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  And  what  are  the  wages  of  the  laboring  men  about  the  furnace  ? A.  The 
laboring  men  earn  ♦about  $1  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  men  ? A.  Ho  ; I have  not.  I 
have  never  had  any. 

Q.  Are  your  men  contented  ? A.  I have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  on  i / 
that  score  ; I do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  good,  skilled  moulders  ? A.  I 
never  had  any. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  moulders  generally  paid  by  the  piece  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  In  making  a new  stove  for  the  first  time — I mean,  a new  pattern-— do  the  i 
moulders  have  any  say  in  arranging  for  the  price  that  they  will  work  on  it  for  on  ! 
piece-work?  A.  We  put  down  a price  and  it  is  generally  accepted. 

Q.  Ho  you  say  it  is  generally  accepted  ? A.  Yes  ; it  always  has  been,  so  far. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  work  steady  eleven  months  in  the  year?  A.  Last  year  we  : ! 
ran  our  shop  eleven  months  steady ; the  year  before  we  ran  the  whole  year  through, 
and  this  year  we  will  run  the  whole  year  if  we  live. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  working  at  stove-plate  moulding  ? A.  We  have.  I 

Q.  How  long  have  they  got  to  serve  ? A.  Four  years. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  a man  ought  to  be  at  the  business  before  he  should  | 
be  placed  at  outside  work?  A.  We  like  to  get  learners  about  sixteen  years  old,  for  a j 
boy  is  not  worth  much  to  us  till  that  age ; he  should  at  least  be  fourteen. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  your  men  in  the  shops  ? A.  Hot  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  Ho  your  men  belong  to  any  labor  organization  ? A.  Ho  ; I know  of  none. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  employing  men  if  they  belonged  to  labor  j : 
organizations  ? A.  Ho  ; if  they  were  able  to  do  the  work  I would  not ; that  is  all  I 
require. 

Q.  Is  there  any  shop  in  Moncton  engaged  in  plough-making  ? A.  Three  of  our  j 
men  can  make  a plough. 

Q.  Ho  you  import  any  of  the  patterns  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? A.  The  patterns  I have  imported  come  from  j j 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  • 

Q.  Are  they  principally  patterns  of  stoves  ? Ho  you  have  any  pattern-makers  in  | '{ 
your  establishment?  A.  We  have. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  We  pay  them  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fitters  in  your  employ  ? A.  We  have. 

Q.  Is  that  a distinct  branch  of  the  trade  here  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  much  does  a fitter  receive?  A.  From  $1  to  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  a milling-room  in  connection  with  your  foundry?  A.  Yes.  • I 

Q.  Is  it  well  ventilated  ? A.  Pretty  well  ventilated. 

Q.  Ho  your  men  complain  of  the  dust?  A.  Ho;  our  men  do  not  complain  of' j 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  there  a fanner  in  it?  A.  Ho  ; we  have  a box  which  we  set  the  type  up 
in,  and  when  we  open  the  mill  we  shut  her  tight  in  the  box. 

Q.  Are  the  conveniences  for  the  men  in  good  order  ? A.  We  have  a water-closet  ||  !■ 
in  connection  with  the  shop. 

Q.  Is  it  inside  or  outside  ? A.  Outside. 

Q.  Ho  you  use  any  stoves  in  the  mill-room?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  men  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  In  full  and  in  cash  ? A.  In  full  and  in  cash. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  machinists?  A.  Ho;  we  have  not  any. 

Q.  Are  the  stove-mounters  considered  to  be  laborers  ? A.  Hot  in  our  shop. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  stove-mounters  ? A.  We  have  about  six. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  From  $1  to  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  the  sale  of  your  stoves  ? A.  From  G-asp6  to 
Cape  Morth  and  Cape  Breton.  We  have  to  ship  all  over  the  country,  from  one  end  to 
the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  make,  any  other  kind  of  agricultural  implements  besides  ploughs  ? A. 
"No ; not  of  any  account. 

Q.  I suppose  the  ploughs  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  stoves  ? A.  They  do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong:  — 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  competition  from  the  other  Provinces?  A.  Yes;  con- 
siderable. 

Q.  What  Province  do  you  find  the  most  competition  from — Quebec  ? A.  Mo  ; 
Ontario  is  the  biggest  competitor.  They  make  a lot  of  bad  articles  and  come  down 
here  and  slaughter  them. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  employes  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you 
that,  I am  sure ; some  of  them  do,  I believe,  but  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  would  a workingman  get  respectably  boarded  for  in  Moncton  ? A.  I 
really  could  not  tell  you,  as  all  I know  about  that  is  only  from  hear  say. 


Paul  Lea,  Door  and  Sash  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I keep  a door  and  sash  factory  and  planing 

mill. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  on  the  building  trade  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  with  regard  to  his  experience  in  the  trade  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  his  statements  ? A.  Partly,  but  his  scale  seems  to  be  a 
little  different  from  mine.  My  best  bench  hand  will  average  about  the  same  as  his,  but 
to  some  of  my  very  best  bench  hands  I pay  as  high  as  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  outside  that  outside  hands  would  get  ? A.  I do  not  do 
any  outside  work  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  do  general  machine  work?  A.  Ido. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a first-class  wood-working  machinist?  A. 
About  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  hand  about  the  mill — not  skilled 
workmen  ? A.  We  pay  as  high  as  $10  a week  to  them ; they  earn  from  $1.50  to 
$1.60  a day ; that  is  what  we  pay  to  those  men. 

Q.  Would  the  men  running  the  circular-saws  receive  that  pay?  A.  The  head 
| sawyer  does. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  pay  to  the  laboring  men?  A.  We  pay  about  $1  a day  for 
laboring  men. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  turners  ? A.  We  do. 

Q..  What  are  the  wages  that  turners  receive  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day — that  is, 
wood-turners. 

Q.  Are  there  any  wood-working  machinists  in  Moncton  ? A.  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  outside  of  my  own  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  them  constantly  going  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Of  course, 
'during  the  summer  season  we  have  more  hands  employed  than  in  the  winter,  but  our 
chief  hands  we  keep  right  on. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a stationary  engineer?  A.  We  pay  our 
engineer  $1  a day. 
a— 20J* 
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Q.  Then  he  is  not  a skilled  man  ? A.  USTo. 

Q.  Does  he  do  his  own  firing  for  that  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  accidents  happen  from  machinery?  A.  We  have. 

Q.  Anything  serious  ? A.  Nothing  but  what  came  through  a piece  of  care 
lessness. 

Q.  Have  you  no  guards  on  the  saws  ? A.  You  cannot  put  a guard  on  the  edger 
very  well. 

Q.  Not  very  well ? A.  No;  and  a man  deliberately  put  his  hand  on  the  back 
of  a saw  and  it  took  it  off. 

Q.  You  have  a shaper,  I suppose?  A.  I do  not  run  a shaper. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ever  put  a knife  guard  on  the  back  of  a saw  ? A.  We  do. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  ; — 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  employed  about  the  mill  ? A.  I have  one. 

Q.  Is  he  an  apprentice  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  apprentices  get  in  the  machine  trade  ? A.  I do  not  employ  j 
many  apprentices,  but  I have  had  a fbw.  I pay  them  $2  a week  for  the  first  year j 
$3  for  the  second  and  $4  for  the  next. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  the  whole  work  of  wood-working  machinists  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a foreman  in  a mill  of  that  kind — I mean,  a man 
who  has  charge  of  the  bench  work?  A.  We  give  our  foreman  in  the  second  flat; 
$2.10  a day. 

Q.  Does  he  take  full  charge  of  the  work  ? A.  Yes  ; he  has  full  charge  of  the  work,  j 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  your  apprentices  indentured  ? A.  No ; never. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  their  time  ? A.  We  usually  take  them  for  four  years,  j 

Q.  Do  they  geneally  remain  with  you  their  whole  term?  A.  I have  had  very  I 
little  trouble  with  my  apprentices. 

Q.  Are  they  willing  to  stay  with  you  after  their  time  is  out?  A.  I have  had; 
six  or  seven  apprentices,  and  they  all  stayed  after  their  time  was  out,  I have  one  j 
that  is  with  me  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a point  to  show  your  apprentices  all  the  branches  of  the! 
trade?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  a teamster  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  What  hours  do  your  teamsters  work?  A.  Ten  hours  a day  ; if  they  work; 
over-time  they  are  paid  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  extra  for  over-time?  A.  Yes;  we  generally  allow 
them  a quarter  of  a day  for  over-time. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Every  Saturday. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  in  full  ? A.  Yes  ; ahvays  in  full 


D.  Pottinger,  Chief  Superintendent  Intercolonial  Eailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  you  the  superintendent  of  the  Intercolonial  Eailway  ? A.  lam  the  chief 
superintendent  of  the  Intercolonial  Eailway. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  definitely  as  to  the  earnings  of  the  working  people  or 
the  road  ? A.  1 can  tell  you  their  wages. 

Q.  What  will  the  train-hands — say  conductors — earn  ? A.  The  conductors  are 
paid  for  the  first  year,  a day. 


By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Freight  or  passenger  conductors?  A.  All  the  same.  They  are  promoted  to 
the  passenger  trains  according  to  their  ages  of  work;  the  older  ones  are  put  on 

those  trains. 

Q.  According  to  their  length  of  time  in  the  service?  A.  Yes;  according  to 
their  length  of  time  in  the  service.  The  second  year  they  are  paid  $1.80  a day  and 
the  third  year  $1.90,  and  the  pay  increases  10  cents  a day  each  year  until  the  ninth 
year  of  their  service,  and  then  they  receive  $2.50  a day.  That  is  the  highest  rate  we 
pay  on  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  brakesmen  paid  ? .A.  The  brakesmen  are  paid  for  the  first  six 
months  $1.20  a day. 

Q.  Does  their  pay  increase  ? A.  Yes;  for  the  second  six  months  they  get  $1.25 
and  it  increases  5 cents  a day  until  they  reach  their  sixth  year,  when  they  get  $1.50 
a day.  This  is  the  highest  wages  we  pay  to  brakesmen. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  engineers  ? A.  They  commence  at  $1.90  a day  for  the 
‘first  year  $2.10  for  the  second  year,  $2.30  for  the  third,  $2.50  for  the  fourth  and 
fifth  year,  and  for  the  sixth  year  $2.75.  That  is  the  highest  rate  we  pay  to  engineers. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  firemen  ? A.  The  firemen  commence  at  $1.30  a day  for 
the  first  year ; $1.40  for  the  second  and  $1.50  for  the  third. 

Q.  Would  $1.50  be  the  highest  rate  you  pay  to  firemen?  A.  Yes;  that  is  their 
highest  rate. 

Q.  What  do  the  section-men  on  the  road  receive  ? A.  They  are  paid  from  $1.05 
;to  $1.15  a day,  and  the  section-foreman  from  $1.45  to  $1.60. 

Q.  Are  these  employes  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  run  ? A.  They  are  all  paid 
by  the  day,  except  the  train  and  engine-men,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  run.  The  line 
is  divided  into  sections  and  those  sections  are  laid  out  into  a trip,  counting  one  day 
for  a trip  or  a day  and  a-half  for  a trip. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  many  miles  constitute  a trip  ? A.  The  scale  was  originally  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  having  100  miles  a day’s  work.  From  here  to  St.  John  is  counted 
a day;  from  St.  John  to  Moncton  and  return,  with  a passenger  train,  is  counted  two 
days,  and  with  a freight  train  a day  and  a half.  That  is  89  miles  from  Moncton  to 
'St.  John.  From  here  to  Campbelton,  which  is  187  miles,  is  counted  a day  and  a-half. 

Q.  Each  way  ? A.  Yes;  each  way.  From  Moncton  to  Newcastle  is  a day,  and 
a day  and  a-half  if  they  return  ; that  is  about  80  odd  miles — and  so  on ; the  road  is 
divided  up  in  that  way. 

Q.  When  the  brakesmen  go  out  on  a freight  train  and  are  delayed  on  the  road 
by  stoppages  are  they  allowed  for  lost  time  ? A.  All  the  train,  men  and  engine-men 
are  on  the  day’s  run,  and  when  that  time  exceeds  twelve  hours’  detention  the  time 
| commences  again,  and  it  is  paid  for  to  the  engine  men-and  conductors  at  the  rate  of 
15  cents  an  hour,  and  the  brakesmen  and  firemen  at  the  rate  of  12J-  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  your  men  have  many  of  those  detentions  on  the  road  ? A.  Not  in  the 
: summer  time,  but  in  the  winter  they  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  would  principally  occur  between  here  and  Quebec  ? A.  Principally 
i between  here  and  Quebec. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  long  are  the  train  hands  supposed  to  remain  on  duty  without  rest  ? A. 
They  are  usually  expected  to  take  the  train  through,  but  if  there  is  an  excessive 
delay,  and  they  are  not  able  to  go  on,  their  train  is  laid  off  at  some  locomotive  point. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  rule  in  the  service  that  will  govern  the  train-hands  in  case 
j of  detention  until  they  reach  the  end  of  their  run  ? A.  There  is  no  special  rule,  but 
there  is  a rule  that  they  shall  have  eight  hours’  rest  when  they  come  in  before  they 
! go  out  again  altough  in  winter  time  it  is  not  strictly  kept,  I fancy. 
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Q.  Has  the  conductor  in  charge  of  a freight  train  authority  to  lay  the  train  up  in 
order  to  give  his  men  rest  ? A.  Hot  without  telegraphing  to  the  superintendent  of 
his  district,  but  I do  not  think  that  in  a case  of  that  kind  the  superintendent  would 
refuse  to  grant  the  petition  if  he  was  asked.  I say  this  because  they  receive  so  many 
instructions  about  giving  the  men  full  rest. 

Q.  Is  there  any  copy  of  regulations  furnished  the  men  on  entering  the  service  ? 
A.  There  is  a book  of  rules  and  regulations  that  is  given  to  every  one ; it  it  also 
posted  up  in  the  workshops.  Besides,  those  rules  are  printed  in  the  time-table,  which 
every  one  has — I mean,  a great  many  of  them  are. 

Q.  Ho  the  men  have  to  sign  any  agreement  on  entering  the  service  ? A.  Ho  ; 
they  sign  no  agreement. 

Q.  Hoes  the  railway  authorities  require  the  certificate  of  a guarantee  company 
for  the  conductors?  A.  All  the  men  wo  handle  money  in  one  way  or  another  are 
certified  in  the  different  guaranteed  companies. 

Q.  Can  a conductor  on  leaving  another  road  obtain  employment  without  such  a 
certificate  ? A.  We  never  hire  any  body  as  conductors,  except  they  come  from  the 
lower  grades  of  the  service ; the  whole  work  on  the  railway  is  by  promotion 
upwards.  There  is  no  conductor  employed  on  the  road  unless  he  has  been  a brakes- 
. man  for  some  period. 

Q.  Can  you  speak — definitely  as  regards  the  conditions  of  the  men  on  the  road — 

I mean  for  safety  ? What  would  be  the  average  width  of  your  running-board  ? A. 
Twenty-four  inches. 

Q.  Ho  you  use  the  bell  and  cord  on  the  freight  train  ? A.  On  all  trains. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  that  the  bell  and  cord  is  a source  of  danger  to  the  men 
running  on  the  top  of  the  cars  ? A.  I have  never  heard  of  it  being  so.  There  may^ 
be  some  trouble  of  that  kind,  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  opinion  concerning  the 
utility  of  stretching  it  on  freight  trains,  but  we  have  always  enforced  the  stretching 
of  it  on  all  freight  trains. 

Q.  Then,  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  it  is  possible  to  communicate  with  the 
engineer'  by  the  bell  and  cord  under  any  circumstance  ? A.  I do  not  understand  the 
scope  of  your  question. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell,  or  do  you  know,  whether  the  bell  and  cord  are  almost 
useless  as  a means  of  communication  with  the  engineer?  A.  It  is  true  that  it  fails 
sometimes,  by  getting  caught  in  the  brakes  and  other  parts  of  the  cars,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  works  well. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 


Q.  In  coming  to  that  opinion,  are  you  influenced  by  the  persons  you  employ,  as 
to  what  they  have  told  you  ? A.  I think  there  should  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
bell  and  cord,  but  none  of  the  employes  have  ever  said  anything  about  it  that  I have 
heard  ; I have  heard  no  complaints  about  it. 

Q.  Hid  you  say  you  had  never  heard  any  complaints  made  about  it  ? A.  Ho ; 
none. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  trials  of,  or  have  you  ever  had  any  experience,  in 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  in  automatic  couplers  on  the  freight  trains?  A.  We  have 
tried  a great  many  couplers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  coupler  that  would,  in  your  opinion,  take  the  place 
of  the  link  and  pin  ? A.  Hot  satisfactorily.  There  has  been  a coupler,  as  you  know, 
started  in  Quebec,  and  the  question  is  in  a fair  way  of  having  a satisfactory  solution 
arrived  at.  I presume  you  are  aware  that  the  Car-builders’  Association — the 
masters’  association — have  recommended  or  decided  in  favor  of  a certain  type  of 
coupler.  There  is  an  association  called  the  Association  of  Master  Car-builders  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  is  composed  of  almost  all  the  car-builders  for  all 
the  railroads  in  the  country — I mean  the  people  who  have  charge  of  the  building  and 
repairing  of  cars.  They  have  been  working  for  a number  of  years  to  get  a satis- 
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factory  coupler,  and  now  they  have  got  this  one,  and  they  are  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a hook  coupler  of  a type  called  the  Janey  type.  I cannot  explain  the 
principle  to  you  more  readily  than  to  say  that  it  is  practically  about  the  same  as  the 
Miller  coupler;  it  hooks  together  like  you  hook  your  hands,  but  different  from  the 
Miller  coupler.  It  has  got  a movable  part  on  the  end  of  it,  and  that  difference 
makes  it  better  than  the  Miller  coupler.  This  narrows  the  discussion  of  couplers 
down  very  materially,  and  the  question  now  is,  how  to  get  the  most  improved  form 
of  the  Janey  type,  which  I expect  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  two  years  at 
the  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  height  of  freight  cars  is  a 
barrier  to  the  adoption  of  such  a coupler  ? A.  It  is  a difficulty,  but  that  difficulty 
does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  that  it  used  to.  In  fact,  the  cars  are  all  about 
the  same  height  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  from  experience,  whether  the  working  of  the  automatic  air- 
brakes on  freight  trains  is  satisfactory?  A.  We  have  now  about  200  cars  provided 
with  them,  and  the  men  seem  to  like  them  very  well,  because  they  always  try  to  carry 
out  the  rules,  and  place  those  cars  with  them  on  next  to  the  engine. 

Q.  Can  the  engineers  control  a freight  train  with  the  automatic  brakes  as  easily 
as  they  can  a passenger  train  ? A.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion ; I should  say 
they  could. 

Q.  We  were  told  in  Hamilton  that  some  experiments  were  made  where  they 
stopped  a freight  train  running  30  miles  an  hour  in  about  a quarter  of  a mile  ? 
A.  There  have  been  some  experiments  made  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Westinghouse  Air-brake  Company,  all  of  which,  I understand,  have  been  very 
‘ satisfactory.  I was  not  present  at  any  of  them,  but  all  the  accounts  go  to  show  that 
the  experiments  have  given  satisfaction,  sometimes  stopping  long  trains — forty  or 
fifty  cars — without  any  difficulty. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  affording  the 
brakesmen  on  the  top  of  the  cars  any  better  protection?  A.  That  question  has  been 
up  several  times,  but  is  a difficult  one  to  meet. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  the  west  that  if  a rail  were  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  top  of  the  car,  just  high  enough  to  catch  a man,  that  it  would  give  better 
protection.  Have  you  ever  given  that  matter  any  consideration?  A.  I have  never 
heard  about  that,  but  I have  heard  of  the  running-board. 

Q.  Do  the  men  say  they  would  be  liable  to  strike  the  running-board  ? A.  It 
would  always  be  open  to  the  same  objection  as  now,  and  if  there  was  a rail  there  they 
would  lose  confidence  in  themselves  and  would  be  more  apt  to  fall. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  question  of  expense  would  be  an  objection  here  ? A.  Hot 
any  reasonable  expense,  because  I think  the  railways  are  all  desirous  to  prevent 
accidents  as  far  as  they  can. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  the  men  injured  on  the  road  ? 
A.  I can  tell  you  what  were  injured  last  year  by  couplings.  We  had  eighty-eight 
men  injured.  I should  say  here  that  the  most  trifling  injury  that  happened  to  a 
man,  if  his  fingers  are  squeezed  or  the  skin  knocked  off  his  hand,  is  all  returned  to 
him.  Of  these  eighty-eight  injuries  thirty-five  were  from  coupling,  eight  were  from 
falling  off  the  cars,  and  forty-five  were  from  other  causes. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Would  this  be  on  the  entire  road  ? A.  Yes  ; on  the  entire  road. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  men  employed  in  the  whole  service  ? A.  About  700  men. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  mileage?  A.  Hine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
miles — about. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  on  the  roads  providing  for  benefits  if  the  men  were  ill 
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or  iDjured  ? A.  There  is  a fund  called  the  Employes  Insurance  Fund,  and  it  provides  ]| 
for  accidents.  It  is  supported  by  contributions  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  men  f 
monthly. 

Q.  Is  it  a voluntary  or  compulsory  arrangement  ? A.  It  is  compulsory.  It  was 
established  about  1875  or  1876,  and  in  1881  the  rates  were  reduced  one-halt.  The  ! 
railway  contributes  to  that  fund  about  $2,000  or  $3,000  a year.  The  rates  paid  are  I 
all  in  this  sheet  (hands  paper  to  secretary). 

INTERCOLONIAL  BAIL  WAY. 

Memorandum  of  Conditions  referred  to  in  the  within  Agreement  of  Insurance. 

1.  — The  Intercolonial  Railway  shall  be  the  trustees  of  the  fund  for  the  purpose  i 
of  indemnifying  its  empolyes  for  loss  of  time  consequent  upon  injuries  received  by 
them  whilst  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  the  service  of  the  said  railway  ; | 
and,  in  cases  where  such  injuries  may  result  in  death,  of  making  provision  for  the  f 
families  of  the  deceased,  or  whoever  the  insurance  may  be  made  payable  to  under  i 
the  within  agreement. 

2.  — The  fund  will  be  called  the  “Employes’  Insurance  Fund,”  and  will  be  formed  . 
by  monthly  contributions  by  the  employes,  to  be  deducted  from  their  pay,  and  j 
according  to  the  rates  which  are  mentioned  and  printed  at  the  foot  hereof.  The  said  : j 
railway  will  supplement  the  amount  so  appropriated  by  a donation  from  its  own  funds. 

3.  — Any  loss  or  losses  occurring  under  this  contract  shall,  in  the  case  of  the  j j 
death  of  the  insured,  be  payable  within  a reasonable  time  after  good  and  sufficient  | . 
proof  that  the  insured  sustained  bodily  injuries  effected  by  violent  and  accidental  1 
means,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  contract  and  the  conditions  herein  j. 
contained;  and  that  such  injuries  occasionede  th  death  of  the  insured  within  three  calendar  | 
months  after  the  happening  thereof ; or  that  the  insured  sustained  bodily  injuries  as  Jf| 
aforesaid,  and  which,  independently  of  all  other  causes,  immediately  and  totally 
disabled  him  from  the  prosecution  of  any  and  every  kind  of  business — then,  on  f. 
satisfactory  proof  of  such  injuries  and  disability,  there  shall  be  paid  forthwith  to  the  1 
insured  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  time  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  of  disability  j 
as  aforesaid,  at  a sum  per  week  to  be  determined  as  hereinafter  specified : provided,  j 
however,  that  such  indemnity  shall  be  payable  only  for  the  period  of  continuous  total  I 
disability  immediately  following  the  accident  and  injuries,  but  in  no  case  for  a period  j 
exceeding  twenty-six  consecutive  weeks. 

4.  — Mo  person  shall  be  insured  under  this  contract  except  such  as  are  employed  j 
in  the  service  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 

5.  — The  insurance  granted  hereunder  shall  not  extend  to  any  injury  of  which  there  h 
shall  be  no  external  and  visible  sign,  nor  to  any  death  or  disability  which  may  have 
been  caused  wholly  or  in  part  by  bodily  infirmities  or  disease  existing  prior  or  j : 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  contract,  or  by  the  taking  of  poison,'  or  any  surgical  1 
operation  or  medical  treatment  for  disease,  nor  to  any  case  except  where  the  injury  j 
aforesaid  is  the  proximate  and  sole  cause  of  the  disability  or  death,  and  no  claim  j 
shall  be  made  under  this  contract  when  the  death  or  injury  may  have  been  caused  j 1 
by  duelling,  fighting,  wrestling,  or  by  suicide  (felonies  or  otherwise,  sane  or  insane),  | 
or  by  sun-stroke,  self-inflicted  injuries,  or  by  concealed  weapons  carried  by  the  I 
insured ; or  when  the  death  or  injury  shall  have  happened  in  consequence  of  war,  riot,  I 
or  invasion,  or  riding  or  driving  races,  or  of  exposure  to  any  obvious  or  unnecessary 
danger,  hazard  or  perilous  adventure,  or  of  violating  the  rules  of  any  company  or 
corporation;  or  when  the  death  or  injury  shall  have  happened  while  the  insured  was  j 
or  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drinks,  or 
taking  part  in  gymnastic  sports,  or  while  engaged  in  or  in  consequence  of  any  | 
unlawful  act;  and  this  insurance  shall  not  be  held  to  extend  to  mysterious  disappear-  | 

r ances,  nor  to  any  case  of  death  or  disability,  the  nature,  cause  or  manner  of  which  is  S j 
unknown  or  incapable  of  direct  and  positive  proof. 

6.  — All  sums  which  may  be  paid  by  way  of  indemnity  to  the  insured  by  virtue  i 
of  this  contract  shall  be  accounted  in  diminution  of  the  principal  sum  hereby 
insured — so  that,  in  case  of  subsequent  death  or  injury  during  the  continuance  of 


this  contract,  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  said  railway  shall  not,  in  any  case, 
exceed  the  principal  sum  hereby  insured. 

7.  — No  claim  shall  be  payable  under  this  contract  unless  a medical  adviser  of  the 
said  Intercolonial  Bailway,  or  one  selected  by  them,  shall  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
person  of  the  insured  in  respect  to  alleged  injury,  or  cause  of  death,  when  and  so 
often  as  may  be  reasonably  required  on  behalf  of  the  said  railway. 

8.  — As  the  said  “Employes’  Insurance  Fund”  will  operate  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all  the  contributors  thereto,  it  is  made  an  express  condition  of  this  contract  and 
agreement  that  no  employ^  hereby  insured  shall,  on  leaving  the  service  of  the  said 
railway,  have  the  right  or  be  entitled,  in  any  case,  to  claim  re-payment  of  the 
amount  of  his  individual  contribution  to  the  said  fund,  or  any  part  thereof. 

9.  — In  case  of  any  dispute  arising  as  to  the  payment  of  any  claim  under  this 
icontract  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  the  said  Inter- 
colonial Bailway,  whose  decision  on  the  subject  shall  be  held  and  accepted  as  final. 

10.  — The  said  Intercolonial  Bailway  shall  not  be  in  anyway  bound  or  responsible 
for  the  execution  or  discharge  of  any  trust  which  may  be  created  in  respect  of  any 
insurance  hereby  effected ; and  the  receipt  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  any 
insurance  money  is  made  payable  under  the  within  agreement  shall  be  a valid  and 
binding  discharge  to  the  said  railway  for  such  insurance  money;  and  the  said  railway 
shall  not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money  paid  upon  such  receipt. 


Memorandum  of  Amounts  to  be  Insured  and  of  Payments  to  be  Made  by  the  Insured 

Monthly. 


Classification. 

Class. 

Payme* 

Cts. 

Preferred 

1st 

10 

Medium 

1st 

20 

Medium 

2nd 

10 

Medium 

2nd 

20 

Ordinary 

1st 

20 

Ordinary 

2nd 

10 

Specially  hazardous.. 

2nd 

10 

Extra  hazardous 

1st 

30 

Extra  hazardous 

1st 

20 

Extra  hazardous 

1st  | 

M.S.  30 
T.M.  40 

OCCUPATION. 


Superintendents,  engineers,  accountants,  paymasters, 
clerks,  cashiers,  draughtsmen,  storekeepers,  treas 
urers,  messengers,  train-despatchers,  and  telegrapl 
operators,  time-keepers,  freight-checkers 


Station-masters,  freight-agents,  assistant  track-masters, 
track-foremen,  captains  and  mates  of  river  steamers, 
boiler-makers,  blacksmiths,  brass-moulders,  ca 
ters,  painters,  car-repairers,  foremen  cleaners... 


Assistant  station-masters  and  relieving  agents,  baggage- 
men at  stations,  freight-porters,  car-checkers,  flag- 
men, policemen,  watchmen,  engine  and  car-cleaners, 
deck-hands  of  steamers,  oilers 

Boiler-makers  and  blacksmiths’  helpers 


Belt-makers,  upholsterers,  cabinet-makers,  coppersmiths 
tinsmiths,  engineers  of  stationary  engines,  fitters  and 
machinists,  plasterers,  plumbers,  pattern-makers 


! Apprentices 

' Train  baggage-masters,  brakemen 

: Locomotive  inspectors,  conductors,  locomotive  engineers, 
engineers  of  river  steamers,  yard-masters,  shunters, 
switchmen 


Assistant  engineers  of  river  steamers,  firemen  of  loco- 
! motives  and  river  steamers 


| Mechanical  superintendents  and  track -masters Extra  hazardous 


- Note. — u First  Class  ” insures  for  $500  in  case  of  death,  and  $5  per  week  indemnity  for  twenty-six 
i weeks  in  case  of  accident.  “ Second  Class  ” insures  for  $300  in  case  of  death  and  $3  per  week  indemnity 
in  case  of  accident,  for  twenty-six  weeks.  Mechanical  superintendents  and  track-masters  insured  for 
i $1,000.  All  people  in  shops  pay  20  cents,  except  laborers,  who  pay  10  cents. 
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There  is  another  association  or  organization  called  the  Employers’  Insurance  « 
Association,  and  that  has  about  600  or  700  members.  The  principle  of  that  associa-  j| 
tion  is  very  simple;  on  every  death  there  is  a payment  of  $1  assessed  on  every  | 
member  belonging  to  the  society.  The  accident  fund' provides  for  medical  attendance 
during  the  time  a man  is  laid  up  through  accident,  as  well  as  a death  indemnity,  and  | 
that  is  paid  so  much  each  week — that  is,  the  first  society  referred  to,  I mean. 

Q.  Is  that  compulsory  insurance,  and  have  they  made  rules  on  the  railway  ! 
releasing  them  from  all  liabilities  in  case  of  accident  to  the  employes  ? A.  That  is  i; 
the  understanding;  I forget  whether  it  is  specified  or  not. 

Q.  Do  the  employes  have  no  claim  on  the  railway  for  accident  ? A.  No  ; there  j i 
is  another  scheme  that  will  he  brought  in  force  about  the  1st  of  July  that  will 
embody  both  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  two  societies,  and  a great  deal  more.  I 
The  employes  have,  on  different  occasions,  asked  that  something  should  be  done  for 
them,  and  this  society  will,  to  a great  extent,  fill  that  gap.  The  new  scheme  is  to  be  1 
called  the  Intercolonial  Railway  Employes  Benefit  and  Insurance  Association.  As  I 
well  as  the  death  indemnity,  it  provides  for  air  indemnity  during  illness  and  accident,  jl 
There  will  be  an  indemnity  during  sickness  and  medical  attendance  will  be  provided  i 
for  the  employes.  The  Minister  of  Railways  has  guaranteed  to  contribute  about  I 
$6,000  a year  to  the  fund,  so  that  the  expenses  will  be  much  less  than  the  other  j 
associations.  This  scheme  will  be  laid  before  the  men  shortly,  to  get  their  opinion 
on  it  and  to  see  if  they  have  any  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

Q.  In  your  present  insurance  scheme  have  the  men  any  voice  in  the  arrangement 
of  it,  or  do  the  railway  officers  manage  the  business  ? A.  The  railway  officers  1 
manage  the  whole  business  now;  the  whole  matter  in  is  the  hands  of  the  railway  j 
superintendent  for  the  time  being.  On  the  new  scheme  there  will  be  regular  meetings 
of  the  men  on  the  board  to  look  after  their  interest,  and  they  will  be  allowed  a J 
certain  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the  association. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  earnings  of  the  men  in  the  car-shop  ? A.  Do  1 
you  mean  the  wages  ? 

Q.  Yes;  the  wages?  A.  The  wages  of  machinists  are  from  $1.40  to  $2.64  a day. 

Q.  Do  a good  many  of  them  get  $1.40  a day?  A.  Some  of  them  have  been  there  | 
for  some  time  getting  that  sum.  They  have  been  laborers,  who  have  been  doing  a j ; 
particular  kind  of  work,  and  they  are  classed  under  that  branch.  Boiler-makers  get  i 
$1.70  to  $2.20  a day;  boiler-makers’  helpers,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  blacksmiths,  $1.60  to  | 
$2.70;  blacksmiths’ helpers,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  tinsmiths,  $1.50  to  $1.70;  tinsmiths’  ! 
helpers,  $1.25  to  $1.40 ; pipe-fitters,  $1.50  to  $1.80;  carpenters  and  repairers,  $1.25  j 
to  $1.85.  I could  say  that  a great  many  men  in  those  shops  are  men  who  have  never  I j 
served  their  time  in  a carpenter  shop,  but  who  have  been  used  to  rough  work.  The  , 
laborers  get  $1.10  to  $1.35  a day;  painters  get  $1.35  to  $2.30.  We  pay  track  laborers  ! 
$1.05  to  $1.15. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  On  what  section  of  the  road  are  those  men  employed  ? A.  Those  are  the  il 
general  prices  taken  from  the  pay-roll  of  the  whole  line;  there  is  not  any  material 
difference  in  the  prices  between  the  shops  here,  those  in  Halifax  and  River  Du  Loup. 
The  track-foremen  are  paid  $1.45  to  $1.60.  I 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  ? A.  We  have  some  apprentices,  not  many,  andj 
they  are  paid  5 cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year  ; 7 J cents  for  the  second  and  10  cents  1 
for  the  third.  The  men  in  the  workshop  are  paid  by  the  hour,  for  the  convenience  off 
reckoning  their  time — that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  gets  $1.10  a day  would  get  11 S 
cents  an  hour. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  the  men  ever  build  cars  on  piece-work  ? A.  We  have  not  built  cars  for 
a long  time.  When  we  built  cars  they  were  built  by  the  day.  We  do  piece-work | 
in  the  shop,  but  it  is  mostly  among  the  iron  workers. 
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By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  say  were  the  earnings  of  the  men — conductors  and  the  like  ? 
A.  The  conductors  average  about  $65  a month  ; brakesmen  $40  ; engine-drivers, 
$70,  and  firemen  $40. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  the  men  in  the  shops  find  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ?' 
A.  Yes  ; sometimes  we  employ  an  extra  number  of  men  for  special  purposes,  but  we 
have  a large  regular  staff  that  is  employed  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  the  car-shop  supposed  to  be  the  men  who  furnish  auxiliaries 
in  case  of  accidents  ? A.  Yes  ; a certain  number  of  them  are  selected  men  that  are 
put  on  for  heavy  repair  generally.  They  are  paid  according  to  their  ability,  and 
they  are  judged  by  the  foremen,  who  oversees  them ; but  as  we  are  building  no  cars 
now  we  have  not  any  necessity  for  dividing  them  off. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  yard-men  ? A.  They  are  paid  5 cents  more  for  a 
day  than  the  brakesmen  who  have  served  the  same  length  of  service.  Instead  of 
I getting  $1.20,  he  would  get  $1.25  the  second  year  and  $1.30  the  next. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a day’s  work  for  a yard-man  ? A.  I think 
twelve,  but  I am  not  certain;  I may  have  occasion  to  correct  that  statement,  and  say 
their  hours  are  ten. 

Q.  If  they  work  over-time  are  they  paid  extra  for  it  ? A.  Yes  ; they  are. 

Q.  Have  the  engineers  to  undergo  a color  test  before  they  are  employed  ?. 
A.  The  brakesmen  and  firemen,  when  they  are  first  employed,  have  to  undergo  an 
informal  examination  when  we  take  them  on  for  the  first  six  months  ; then  there  is 
a final  examination  of  them  for  color  blindness  and  for  other  matters,  to  see  if  they 
can  read  and  write — read  train  orders,  and  so  on.  When  a brakesman  is  promoted  to 
be  a conductor  and  a fireman  promoted  to  be  an  engineer  he  undergoes  a color  test  as 
well.  The  color  test  we  use  is  with  flags  and  boards. 

Q.  Are  the  engineers  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  firemen  ? A.  Entirely  ; 
we  never  employ  any  other  engineers,  or  in  fact  anybody  in  the  higher  branches  of 
the  service,  without  promoting  them  from  below. 

Q.  Has  the  railway  any  objection  to  employing  engineers,  conductors  or  brakes- 
men belonging  to  labor  organizations  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  I believe  you  have  quite  a number  of  them  on  the  road  ? A.  I believe  so  ; 
and  there  is  an  organization  among  the  men,  I understand. 

Q.  Is  there  an  understanding  between  the  different  railway  companies  about 
employing  men  discharged  from  other  companies?  A.  We  have  not  any,  and  I do 
not  know  of  any  on  the  other  railways. 

Q.  If  a man  were  discharged  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway — after  being 
discharged  for  inducing  men  to  become  members  of  a labor  organization — would  you 
consider  that  a cause  for  his  non-engagement  ? A.  That  is  a question  that  has  never 
| come  up  on  our  railway,  and  I do  not  know  how  we  would  look  on  it,  for  if  such  a 
j man  came  into  our  service  he  would  have  to  come  on  at  the  lowest  grade — fireman  or 
brakesman.  There  has  never  been  such  a case  come  before  the  department  to 
investigate. 

Q.  If  he  were  discharged  for  any  other  cause  do  you  make  inquiries  about  the 
matter?  A.  Yes;  we  would  make  all  inquiries  into  that. 

Q.  Is  there  a strict  understanding  on  that  matter  between  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way and  the  other  railways  ? A.  Ho  ; but  we  inquire  all  we  can. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  railway  that  would  employ  an  engineer  without  inquir- 
ing into  what  he  had  done  before  ? A.  Ho;  I do  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  do  so,  for  a matter  of  life  and  property  is  placed  in  his  hands. 
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By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  are  matters  of  differences  between  an  employe  and  employer  settled? 
A.  Investigated  before  the  employes  generally,  and  sometimes  we  have  a further 
investigation  to  make. 

Q.  Suppose  a man  is  suspended,  and  you  do  not  investigate  his  case  for  a month 
after  his  charge  is  made,  is  he  paid  his  month’s  pay?  A.  Sometimes  he  is  paid  and 
sometimes  he  is  not;  I think  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  person  is  suspended,  and  it 
turns  out  that  he  is  entirely  innocent,  that  we  have  not  paid  him  for  the  time  lost. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  fines  in  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  management  ? 
A.  We  have  fines  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  break  the  rules. 

Q.  What  are  they  ? A.  I do  not  understand  you  ? 

Q.  What  do  they  amount  to  ? A.  They  range  from  25  cents  to  $25. 

Q.  Where  do  these  fines  go  to  ? A.  They  go  to  the  company.  We  punish  the 
men  by  fines,  and  sometimes  we  dismiss  them,  but  we  generally  suspend  them  ; we 
very  seldom  discharge  a man. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  require  any  notice  from,  the  men  before  leaving  you  ? A.  Yes ; two 
weeks’  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  two  weeks’  notice  when  they  are  discharged  by  you  ? A. 
Yes ; we  generally  give  that  notice,  but  when  a man  is  dismissed  for  infraction  of 
the  rules  he  gets  no  notice ; but  if  his  services  are  dispensed  with  through  no  cause 
of  his  he  gets  the  usual  notice. 

Q.  When  he  is  dismissed  is  he  paid  up  to  the  time  of  his  dismissal  or  does 
he  have  to  wait  till  next  pay-day  for  his  money  ? A.  He  is  paid  up  at  the  time 
he  leaves. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  a man  had  caused  an  accident  would  you  pay  him  up  to  the  time  he  left  ? 
A.  We  would  pay  him  up  to  the  time  he  worked,  no  matter  what  his  work  was. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  doing  the  work  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Bailway 
at  the  St.  John  station  ? A.  Yes  ; they  are  at  that  station. 

Q.  Has  the  staff  been  increased  on  account  of  that  work  ? A.  There  have  been 
more  porters  employed  in  the  lower  grades  of  men. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  were  doing  the  work  previous  to  the  Hew  Brunswick 
Bailway  coming  into  that  station  paid  anything  extra  on  account  of  that  work  ? 
A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Are  they  compelled  to  work  any  longer  hours  on  account  of  that  work? 
A.  I do  not  think  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  men  are  working  in  that  station  from  6 o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  11  o’clock  at  night  ? A.  There  may  be  one  man  doing  so,  but  he  is  paid 
extra  for  his  work ; that  man  is  the  gate-keeper. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Does  he  get  two  day’s  pay  for  one  day’s  work  ? A.  He  gets  a certain  amount 
extra  a month;  I forget  what  it  is,  at  the  present  moment. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  hours  do  the  baggage-masters  work  at  that  station  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  the  men  any  greater  responsibility  thrown  upon  their  shoulders  on 
account  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Bailway  ? A.  Some  of  them  have,  but  not  more  than 
if  the  business  of  this  railway  increased,  and  under  those  circumstances  I consider 
they  are  all  very  well  paid. 

I Q.  If  the  staff  has  not  been  increased,  and  it  was  only  large  enough  to  do  the 
work  before  the  Hew  Brunswick  Bail  way  came  into  the  St.  John  station,  is  it  not 


excessive  now  ? A.  I do  not  think  so ; we  had  but  one  station-master  before  that 
and  there  are  two  now,  and  he  has  hardly  any  more  to  do  than  before.  The  telegraph 
agent  has  more  messages  to  send  and  the  ticket  agent  has  a few  more  tickets  to  sell. 

Q.  Is  that  a fair  comparison  to  make,  between  the  baggage-masters  and  the 
freight  men  ? A.  The  baggage-master  has  to  handle  no  more  baggage  than  before. 
He  used  to  handle  the  baggage  that  went  to  St.  John,  all  of  it,  and  that  which  went 
from  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  he  had  to  put  it  on  board  a carriage,  take  it  down 
to  the  ferry  boat  and  send  it  to  the  cars  in  Carleton,  and  put  it  on  board  the  cars 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  cars  of  the  Hew  Brunswick  Hailway  entering  the 
station  has  increased  the  railway  travel  ? A.  It  may  have  taken  more  off  the  boats, 
but  it  does  not  increase  the  baggage-master’s  work. 

Q.  Is  there  any  more  mail  matter  handled  at  that  station  than  before  the  Hew 
Brunswick  Railway  ran  in  there — I mean,  any  greater  responsibility  in  reference  to 
the  matter  ? A.  The  baggage-master  has  no  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  mail 
matter,  for  the  Post  Office  Department  bring  the  mails  to  the  cars. 

Q.  In  transfers,  is  there  not  mail  matter  kept  at  the  station  ? A.  There  may  be, 
but  I am  not  aware  of  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  a man  were  engaged  at  that  work  ten  or  twelve  hours  a day,  and  forced  to 
work  sixteen  hours,  would  he  not  be  entitled  to  higher  wages  ? A.  He  is  decidedly. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  made  any  complaints  to  you  in  regard  to  that  matter  ? 
A.  I have  not  heard  any  complaints  about  the  Hew  Brunswick  work,  except  from, 
the  yard  master,  Mr.  Irvine. 

Q.  Have  any  petitions  been  sent  to  you  about  the  matter  ? A.  I do  not 
remember  of  any. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  the  telegraph  operators  work  ? A.  Twelve 
hours.  The  day  is  divided  into  two  periods. 

Q.  What  do  the  train  despatchers  receive  ? A.  They  commence  at  $50  a 
month  and  their  pay  is  increased  at  different  parts  of  their  service  until  they  are 
paid  $1,000  a year. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  females  employed  in  telegraph  operating  on  the  road  ? A.  We 
have  two  female  operatives  at  stations;  one  is  the  wife  of  the  station-master  and 
the  other  is  the  station-master’s  sister. 

Q.  What  pay  do  they  get  ? A.  One  receives  $27  a month  and  the  other  gets  $30. 

Q.  How  are  the  frogs  on  the  railway  filled  ? A.  Filled  with  wood. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  happen  from  frogs  ? A.  I think  we  had  one 
once  but  I do  not  remember  of  any  more. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  accidents  happening  from  crossings  ? A.  Do  you  mean 
on  turnpike  roads  ? 

Q.  Any  in  the  cities?  A.  Ho;  not  in  the  cities;  on  country  roads  they  are. 
more  frequent. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Has  the  road  any  covered  bridges,  and  if  so  are  they  high  enough  up  to  allow 
the  brakesmen  to  stand  upon  the  car  while  passing  under  ? A.  A law  was  passed 
several  years  ago  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Are  there  any  bridges  of  that  kind  on  the  road  ? A.  All  our  bridges  are  of 
that  kind  ,nd  all  our  snow-sheds  up  north.  All  our  structures,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  were  raised  at  the  time  the  law  was  passed,  and  these  two  were  provided  for 
in  the  law.  One  was  a tunnel  and  the  other  a railway  bridge  near  Ishmael,  near 
Quebec.  There  was  a law  passed  exempting  these  structures. 
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Thos.  P,  Williams,  Superintendent  Moncton  Sugar  Refinery,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  the  superintendent  of  the  Moncton 
sugar  refinery. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the  sugar  refinery  ? A.  Directly,  about 
130,  and  indirectly  about  80. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  do  you  consider  as  skilled  men?  A.  I would  not  say  that 
I do  not  consider  that  there  are  a great  many  of  them  who  are  not  skilled. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  and  unskilled  men? 
A.  The  hands  I have  told  you  include  the  whole  works — barrel  factory  and  refinery. 
We  have  a barrel  factory  in  connection  with  the  refinery,  and  in  it  there  would  he 
about  eighty  men,  or  somewhere  the  reabout,  on  an  average. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  these  men  ? A.  They  get  from  90  cents  to 
$1.20  a day,  and  you  might  say  a skilled  laborer  will  earn  from  $1.25  to  $3  for  a day 
of  ten  hours. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  ever  obliged  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours?  A.  Yes;  and 
then  they  are  paid  pro  rata. 

Q.  What  amount  do  they  receive  above  the  ordinary  wages  when  they  work 
extra  work  at  night  or  make  over-time?  A.  They  just  get  the  same  rate  right 
through. 

Q.  They  get  nothing  extra  for  it,  though  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  the  men  obliged  to  work  over-time  ? A.  The  business 
requires  them  to  work  certain  hours  at  night.  We  run  from  ten  hours  to  thirteen 
and  fourteen  hours;  some  of  the  hands  have  to  work  those  long  hours.  They  have 
their  dinner  hour  at  noon  and  time  for  meals  at  night.  We  have  a night-gang  and  a 
day-gang. 

Q.  Do  you  work  all  night?  A.  We  have  to  have  a gang  there  at  night  to  look 
after  the  liquors  and  the  chairs. 

Q.  Do  the  night  men  receive  the  same  pay  as  the  day  men  ? A.  Yes;  in  the 
same  departments  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  change  the  sifter  from  day  to  night,  or  do  you  run  it  the  same  day 
and  night?  A.  Sometimes  we  do,  but  not  generally.  Sometimes  the  firemen  make 
a change. 

Q.  Is  not  some  portion  of  your  work  considered  to  he  severe  on  the  men?  A. 
It  is  pretty  hot — some  parts  of  the  refinery ; some  of  the  rooms  are  very  warm. 

Q.  How  can  the  men  manage,  when  they  are  engaged  at  work,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  draft?  I suppose  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  cool  off?  A.  If  the  room  is 
too  warm  they  strip  off'. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  your  business  has  any  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  men  ? A.  Ho  ; of  course,  if  a new  man  goes  to  work  it  is  pretty  hard  on  him, 
but  they  soon  get  used  to  it.  We  have  had  some  men  with  us  a long  time. 

Q.  Do  the  men,  as  a rule,  get  used  to  the  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  among  the  men  employed  in  the  refinery  ? 
A.  Ho-;  I do  not  remember  of  any. 

Q.  What  wages  would  the  men  earn  who  are  employed  in  the  cooper  shop  ? A. 
They  go  from  90  cents  to  $1.25  a day,  but  the  coopers  themslves  work  by  piece-work 
— so  much  a barrel;  they  make  the  barrel  and  then  it  is  brought  into  the  refinery. 

Q.  How  much  a barrel  do  the  coopers  receive  ? A.  Five  cents  a barrel. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  coopers  constantly  employed  ? A.  Well,  it  just  depends  on 
how  much  we  are  doing. 

Q.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  year  that  you  are  obliged  to  close  your  workshop 
down  ? A.  Sometimes  we  have  to  shut  down  to  make  repairs. 

Q.  For  how  long  a period  do  you  shut  down,  usually  ? A.  We  might  shut  down 
for  a week  or  so. 

Q.  Do  you  never  shut  down  any  longer  than  a week  ? A.  We  might  possibly 
shut  down  for  a longer  period,  but  we  have  not  done  so  the  last  few  years. 
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Q„  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  the  men  get  work  ? A.  I am  not' prepared 
to  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  they  get  work  ten  months  in  the  year  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  ever  shut  up  two  months  in  the  year,  taking  one  year 
with  another  ? A.  We  have  not  done  so  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  so  far  as  I can 
remember ; still,  I may  be  mistaken  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  frequently  are  the  men  paid  ? A.  Once  every  month — about  the  9th. 

Q.  Is  any  portion  of  their  wages  retained  ? A.  Hot  in  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  up  to  date  ? A.  Paid  square  up. 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  asked  for  a more  frequent  pay-day  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  men  should  not  be  paid  more  frequently  ? A. 
Yes ; that  is  my  work,  and  I know  it  takes  the  whole  staff  of  the  refinery  to  make  up 
the  pay-sheets  ; it  is  considerable  work  to  do. 

Q.  If  it  were  desirable  that  the  men  should  be  paid  more  frequently  would  you 
find  any  great  difficulty  in  doing  so  ? A.  If  it  had  to  be  done  it  could  be  done  ; 
[that  is  about  the  amount  of  it  ; still,  as  I am  placed  in  that  position  I can  tell  you 
it  takes  me  more  than  a month  to  take  stock  and  make  up  the  pay-sheets  correctly. 
We  let  the  men  have  wood,  sometimes,  and  this  has  to  be  deducted  from  their 
amounts  on  the  pay-sheet.  Sometimes,  when  they  are  a little  pushed  they  get  a little 
: money,  and  that  makes  a little  more  trouble  in  making  up  the  sheet,  but  they  always 
'seem  satisfied  with  receiving  the  month’s  pay. 

Q.  Is  the  giving  of  the  wood  to  the  men  considered  a part  payment  of  their 
i wages — is  it  a regular  system  with  you  ? A.  We  deduct  it  from  their  wages. 

By  the  Chairman:— 

Q.  You  are  asked  is  it  a regular  system  of  payment  with  you,  or  do  you  merely 
give  it  to  them  on  extra  occasions  ? A.  If  they  want  half  a cord  of  wood  I give  it 
to  them,  and  deduct  it  from  their  wages  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  But  they  could  have  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  month  if  they  wished  ? 
A.  Hot  until  pay-day. 

Q.  Then,  the  giving  of  wood  to  the  men  is  an  accommodation  ? A.  It  is 
, satisfactory. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Does  the  company  provide  wood  for  these  men  ? A.  Ho ; it  is  cuttings  in 
the  cooper  shop. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  the  houses  in  which  the  men  live  ? A.  There  is  only 
one  house,  next  to  the  refinery,  that  the  company  owns,  and  one  of  the  men  resides  in 
| that  house. 

Q.  Is  your  refinery  connected  with  the  sugar  combine  ? A.  Hot  that  I am  aware 
i of ; not  as  regards  prices. 


Edward  McSweeney,  TJlphosterer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  an  ulpholsterer. 

Q.  Do  you  make  furniture  ? A.  Ho  ; ulpholstering. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  ulpholstering  ? A.  Three. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  an  upholsterer  in  Moncton  ? A.  I will  give 
you  the  wages  of  the  three  I employ,  in  detail.  The  foreman  gets  $2.25  a day  and 
the  second  man  $1.50,  while  the  third  one  gets  $2  a week.  He  is  an  apprentice. 

Q.  Is  $2  a week  the  wages  for  an  apprentice  the  first  year  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  increase  clo  you  give  him  in  the  second  year  ? A.  That  all  depends  j 
upon  his  capacity  to  do  the  work. 

Q.  Do  you  indenture  your  apprentices  ? A,  dSTot  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  apprentices  a chance  of  learning  the  trade  thoroughly? 

A.  Yes  ; if  they  appear  to  have  an  aptitude  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  knowledge  of  what  are  the  earnings  of  the  men  in  the 
furniture  trade  outside  of  your  own  business?  A.  Not  specially. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  business  in  Moncton  outside  of  upholstering  ? 

A.  I have  of  carpeting  and  household  furniture. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  carpetings  ? A.  No  ; I import  them. 

Q.  Are  you  a retail  dealer  in  these  articles  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  clerks  in  your  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  a clerk  in  Moncton  ? A.  Our  head  clerk 
gets  $120  a year,  the  second  one  $415,  the  third  $368  and  the  other  one  $310,  another  | 
$210  and  another  $208.  We  have  a boy  who  gets  $2  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  are  your  clerks  obliged  to  work?  A.  From  1 o'clock  ? i 
in  the  morning  till  1:30  standard  at  night.  In  the  winter  we  close  a little  earlier,  | 
but  in  the  middle  of  summer  we  are  supposed  to  close  at  1:30  standard,  although  on  ! 
Saturdays  and  nights  after  pay-days  we  keep  open  a little  later. 

Q.  Do  the  clerks,  as  a rule,  commence  work  at  1 standard  time  ? A.  About 
that  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  young  man  to  work  who  receives  $208  a year  ? A.  The  j 
$208  employe  is  a lady. 

Q.  You  say  the  $208  employ^  is  a lady?  A.  Yes;  and  she  is  on  her  second 
year  with  me. 

Q.  Does  she  remain  in  the  store  the  same  hours  as  the  male  clerks  ? A.  No ; ! 

she  comes  about  an  hour  later  in  the  morning  and  she  goes  away  a little  earlier  in 
the  evening. 

Q.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  day  during  which  she  is  permitted  to  sit  down?  ) 
A.  Yes  ; at  any  time  she  is  not  busy. 

Q.  When  not  engaged  in  business  she  can  sit  down?  A.  Yes. 


Jonathan  Weir,  Iron  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I run  a machine  shop. 

Q.  Wood- working  or  iron-working  machinery?  A.  Iron  work. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  About  twelve. 

Q.  What  wages  does  the  general  machinist  earn  in  Moncton  ? I pay  from  $8 
12  a week. 

Q.  What  class  of  work  would  the  men  be  engaged  in  who  work  at  $8  a week  ? 
They  would  be  engaged  at  turning-lathes,  or  something  like  that ; they  would  be 


to 


A. 


engaged  at  a drill 


Q.  Would  the  average  earnings  in  Moncton  be  from  $8  to  $12  a week?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  I mean  of  a machinist  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  men  find  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  good,  skilled  men  to  work  at  your 
business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  men  work?  A.  Ten. 

Q.  You  say  you  find  difficulty  in  getting  good,  skilled  men  to  work  at  your 
business  ? A.  I wanted  good  skilled  men  this  winter  and  I could  not  get  any. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  the  apprentices  get  while  learning  their  trade  ? A.  I pay  $2 
a week  the  tirst  year,  $2.50  the  second,  $3  the  third  and  $4  the  fourth. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  when  serving  their  apprenticeship  learn  their  trade  perfectly,  or 
only  a portion  of  it  ? A.  They  learn  all  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  engine  building  at  all  ? A.  Yes  ; occasionally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  men  specially  engaged  for  that  purpose  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  your  ordinary  machine  hands  do  that  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  laboring  men  about  the  shop  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVhat  wages  do  they  get  ? A.  We  give  them  from  $1  to  $1.20  a day. 

Q.  And  what  wages  do  the  engineers  get?  A.  I have  no  regular  engineer  ; one 
of  the  apprentices  takes  that  part  of  the  work — 1 should  say  the  youngest  apprentice. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  employ  an  engineer  to  run  that 
branch  of  the  business  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Has  the  apprentice  full  charge  of  the  boiler,  too  ? A.  Ho  ; we  keep  an  over- 
sight over  it  and  try  to  keep  it  clean. 

Q.  Are  your  men  generally  careful  about  the  machines  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  with  any  accidents  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  never  had  any 
accidents  happen  from  the  machinery. 


Samuel  Winter,  Tinsmith  and  Stove  Dealer,  called  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a tinsmith,  stove  dealer  and  coal  dealer. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  tinsmiths  ? A.  Hot  many. 

Q.  What  wages  are  there  paid. to  a good  tinsmith  in  Moncton  ? A.  An  appren- 
tice will  get  $1.50  the  first  year,  $2.50  the  second,  $3.50  the  third,  and  $4.50  a week 
the  fourth  year. 

Q.  Do  the  apprentices  serve  four  years  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  are  there  paid  to  a good  journeyman  ? A.  One  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Is  a tinsmith  that  gets  $1.15  a day  capable  of  making  a stove — the  furniture — 
and  doing  outside  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  japanners  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  import  your  tin  from  ? A.  Some  from  Canada  and  some  from 
St.  John.  I used  to  get  it  from  the  States,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  Hational 
Policy  I have  got  it  all  in  Canada. 

Q.  Is  the  article  you  now  get  in  Canada  as  good  as  that  you  formerly  imported 
from  the  States  ? A.  It  is  getting  better  all  the  time  and  it  is  quite  equal  to  the 
American  tin  now  ; it  is  working  up  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  indenture  your  apprentices  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  stay  with  you  after  they  have  served  out  their  time  ? A. 
A.  Sometimes  they  do  ; sometimes  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  of  Moncton  is  a 
prosperous  one  ? A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Quite  a few  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  men  fortnightly  ? A.  I pay  them  weekly. 

Q.  In  full  and  in  cash  ? A.  Yes  ; always. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  tinsmith  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  ? A.  Ho. 
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John  Walmsley,  Overseer  of  Weavers,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  overseer  of  the  weavers. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  cotton  mill  here?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes: — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  the  overseer  in  the  weaving  department?  A. 
About  twelve  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  the  gentleman  means  in  this  mill  here?  A.  I have  been  overseer  about  I 
five  years  here. 

Q.  There  is  only  one  cotton  mill  in  Moncton  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  employed  in  the  weaving  room?  A.  Between  ! 
thirty  and  forty. 

Q.  How  many  children  are  there  in  that  room  ? A.  There  are  somewhere  about  1 j 
eighteen  or  nineteen  in  the  weaving  department. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  ? A.  I do  nqt  think  we  j 
have  any  under  that  age  ; twelve  years  is  about  the  youngest  we  hate. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  are  they  required  to  be  at  work  ? A.  They  commence  j 
work  at  6:30  in  the  morning  and  work  till  6 at  night,  with  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Do  you  work  the  same  hours  all  the  days  of  the  week?  A.  Yes;  except  j 
Saturday,  when  the  hands  get  off  at  3 o’clock. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  for  what  offences  fines  are  imposed  in  the  weaving  room  ? 

A.  Inferior  work  ; bad  work. 

Q.  Is  this  bad  work  always  the  fault  of  the  weavers  ? A.  Hot  always  ; we  do 
not  fine  them  unless  it  is  their  fault. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  trace  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  bad  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  fines  imposed  on  operatives  in  your  mill  ? A.  Whenever 
they  bring  bad  work  it  is  turned  over  to  me,  and  I pronounce  judgment  upon  it. 

I do  not  fine  them  for  the  first  offence  and  sometimes  not  for  the  second,  but  if  they 
bring  bad  work  pretty  often,  then  I'will  impose  a small  fine  of  10  cents. 

Q.  Are  the  fines  imposed  entirely  at  your  discretion  ? A.  The  imposition  of 
fines  is  entirely  at  my  discretion. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules  in  the  factory  stating  what  these  fines  will  be  imposed 
for?  A.  There  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  employes  told  at  the  time  of  their  engagement  at  the  mill  that  they 
will  be  fined  for  these  offences  ? A.  I give  them  warning  when  I first  take  them  on. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  fines  are  imposed  are  the  operatives  told  of  it,  or  do  they! 
have  to  wait  till  pay-day  to  find  out  ? A.  I tell  them  of  it  at  once. 

Q.  What  work  are  the  children  engaged  at  in  your  mill  ? A.  Drawers  and  f 
reachers. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  constantly  employed  all  the  day?  A.  Hot  always;  sometimes  j 
two  hours  at  a warp. 

Q.  Do  the  weavers  lose  much  time  waiting  for  warp  ? A.  Sometimes  they  do, j 
and  sometimes  they  are  kept  pretty  steady  at  work  ; at  other  times  they  get  a little  j 
behind. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  experience  any  difficulty  in*  getting  skilled  operatives  to  work  j j 
in  your  department  ? A.  Yes  ;.  we  have  got  to  teach  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  female  operatives  in  your  department  who  take  charge  of  six 
looms  ? A.  Ho ; I generally  let  them  stand  for  a little  while. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  work  four  looms?  A.  Yes;  but  some  work  six. 

Q.  Are  these  women  operatives  allowed  a helper  or  tender  ? A.  Ho. 
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Q.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  they  are  not  allowed  one?  A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  They  have  to  look  after  the  six  looms  themselves?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a considerable  tax  to  place  on  one  person  ? A.  Yes ; 
but  the  hands  like  to  do  it. 

Q.  I suppose  for  the  additional  pay  they  get?  A.  Yes;  for  the  money  they  get 

out  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  a person  engaged  on  six  looms  is  more  apt  to  make  bad 
work  than  a person  working  on  four  looms  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  children  well  treated  in  your  department?  A.  I think  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them  kicked,  cuffed  or  abused  in  any  way  ? A. 

No. 

Q.  Are  any  fines  imposed  on  the  children  ? A.  There  are  none  imposed  on  the 
children. 

Q„  How  many  minutes’  grace  are  the  operatives  in  your  mill  allowed  in  the 
morning  before  the  door  is  locked  upon  them  ? A.  Sometimes  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  rule  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Will  they  be  able  to  get  in  if  the  door  is  locked  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  after  the  door  is  locked  ? A.  Any  time  after  the  door 
is  locked,  for  there  is  a private  door  at  which  they  may  come  in. 

Q.  How  much  are  they  supposed  to  lose  if  they  come  late  ? A.  I do  not  know, 
for  they  are  all  on  piece-work. 

Q.  All  of  them  ? A.  Yes ; all  of  them  on  piece-work. 

Q.  Then  they  can  go  to  work  at  any  time?  A.  Yes;  all  on  piece-work  can. 

Q.  Is  the  overseer  of  the  spinningroom  present  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Who  is  the  overseer  of  the  spinning  room  ? A.  Mr.  Hodden. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  operatives  in  the  spinning  room  are  generally 
well  treated  ? A.  I do  not  know,  for  I can  only  speak  for  my  own  room. 

Q.  On  what  story  is  your  room  ? A.  On  the  bottom. 

Q.  Is  there  water  for  drinking  purposes  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  water  in  all  the  stories  of  the  building  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  have  to  run  from  the  *top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mill  for 
water  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  women  weavers  allowed  to  sit  down  while  at  work  for  a rest  ? A. 
Yes;  some  have  time  to  sit  down ; they  can  sit  down  when  all  is  right. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  their  sitting  down  ? A.  No;  not  when  they  are  tried. 


John  Fielding,  Weaver,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a weaver. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  same  flat  in  the  cotton  mill  as  the  last  witness  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  weavers  kept  constantly  employed  in  the  mill  ? A.  No  ; I do  not 
think  so  ; not  for  a short  time  this  last  month  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  lose  a great  deal  of  time  waiting  for  warps  ? A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  short  time  ? A.  Bad  trade. 

Q.  Has  the  mill  been  closed  down  at  any  time  ? A.  Yes ; closed  down  last  week. 
Q.  For  how  long?  A.  For  a week. 
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Q.  As  a rule,  do  you  lose  much  time  during  the  whole  year  from  the  mill  being  ' 
closed?  A.  USTo ; not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  looms  do  you  tend  ? A.  I attend  six. 

Q.  What  class  of  cloth  are  you  engaged  in  making  ? A.  Fourteen  and  twelve  picks,  i 

Q.  How  much  a cut  do  you  get  for  that  ? A.  Twenty-three  and  twenty-six  cents. 

Q.  How  many  can  you  turn  out  in  a day?  A.  From  four  to  six. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  month  or  not  ? A.  By  the  fortnight. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  that  you  would  earn  for  a fortnight  ? A.  As 
near  as  I can  come  to  it,  about  $7.50. 

Q.  Is  that  for  a week  or  a fortnight  ? A.  For  a week. 

Q.  Is  the  mill  comfortable  to  work  in  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  suffer  from  cold  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  children  in  the  mill  are  well  treated?  A.  Yes; 
they  are. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  children  kicked,  cuffed  or  clubbed  about  ? A.  Ho  ; not  at  all.  j 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  language  used  to  the  female  operatives  is  at  all  I 
times  decent?  A.  I do  not  understand  you  ? 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  bad  language  ever  used  towards  any  of  the  operatives  ! 
of  the  mill?  A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  a family  have  you?  A.  One  child. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  house  rent  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Gfot  your  own  house?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  it  out  of  your  own  earnings  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a man  of  a family  can  live  comfortable  and  save  anything  on  j 
$7.50  a week  ? A.  And  pay  house  rent  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  He  can  pay  house  rent  and  live  comfortable  on  that. 

Q.  And  support  a family  ? A.  And  support  a small  family,  I guess. 

Q.  How  much  would  a man  pay  for  a house  in  the  immediate  locality  of  his  j 
work — say  for  a house  of  five  or  six  rooms  ? A.  Do  you  mean,  how  much  they  have  j 
to  pay  for  a house  of  five  or  six  rooms  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  About  $6  or  $8  a month. 

Q.  Would  he  occupy  the  entire  house,  or  apartments  in  it — would  there  be  any  ; 
flats  in  the  building  ? A.  There  would  not. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Would  it  be  a house  by  itself  that  he  would  rent  for  that  sum?  A.  Yes;  a; 
house  by  itself. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  working  men  of  Moncton  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Do  you  I 
mean  in  Moncton  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  Some  of  the  men  in  the  Government  works  may ; I suppose  they  do.  j 


Wm.  Bippey,  Foreman  Record’s  Foundry,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a foundryman. 

Q.  Have  you  a foundry  of  your  own  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  ? A.  In  Becord’s  foundry. 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  work  in  the  foundry  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I am 
engaged  as  foreman. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  the  work  do  ydu  do  ? A.  I am  a moulder. 


By  Mr.  IIeakes  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a moulder  yourself  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hours  do  moulders  work  in  Moncton  ? A.  Generally  about  ten. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  for  ten  hours’  work  ? A.  A great  deal  is  owing 
to  the  quality  of  the  men. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  piece-work  ? A.  MTo ; certain  classes  of  men  are  paid  piece- 
work— those  working  on  stove-plate. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a stove-plate  moulder  in  a week  ? 
A.  From  $2  to  $2.50  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a good  average  for  the  stove-plate  men  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  machinery-moulders  earn  ? A.  Machinery-moulders  are  paid  from 
$1.50  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a moulder  would  a man  be  that  would  on  ly  earn  $1.50  a day  ? 
A.  He  would  be  what  we  call  a third-rate  moulder  here. 

Q.  Then  he  would  not  be  a good  general  hand  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  He  would  be  more  of  a helper  than  anything  else  ? A.  He  would  be  able 
and  competent  to  take  charge  of  a floor  and  do  a certain  class  of  work. 

Q.  Ho  you  put  men  on  certain  classes  of  work  who  are  not  considered  skilled 
moulders?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  Laboring  men?  A.  We  put  laboring  men  on  some  work. 

Q.  Ho  you  take  a handy  man  out  of  the  shop  and  put  him  on  plain  work?  A. 
We  do. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  there  be  employed  at  $1.50  a day?  A.  In  the  shop  I 
am  in  at  present  I think  there  are  about  two. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  the  shop  altogether?  A.  Ho  you 
mean  in  the  moulding  department? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  There  is  somewhere  between  eighteen  and  nineteen;  that  is, 
boys  and  men — apprentices  and  men. 

Q.  How  many  apprentices  have  you  in  your  shop  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  That  would  be  five  apprentices  to  two  third-rate  men  out  of  fourteen?  A. 
Mo ; out  of  nineteen. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  furnace-men  earn  ? A.  The  highest  wages  we  pay  is 

$1.50  a day. 

Q,  What  would  be  the  lowest  wages  that  a furnace  man  would  earn  ? A.  A new 
beginner  gets  $1.30  to  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  How  much  do  laboring  men  who  work  about  the  shop  earn?  A.  We  have 
not  got  any. 

Q.  Have  the  furnace  men  to  do  all  the  breaking  up  and  carrying  in  of  the  iron  ? 
A.  They  have. 

Q.  Have  you  an  engineer  employed  in  your  foundry?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  does  he  get  ? A.  I could  not  say  exactly  what  he  gets ; some- 
where between  $1.30  and  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  Is  he  a skilled  engineer  or  a handy  man  about  an  engine  ? A.  He  is  a prac- 
tical machinist. 

Q.  Is  your  shop  warm  and  comfortable  in  the  winter?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hoes  the  sand  ever  freeze  there?  A.  Yes;  it  does  sometimes,  when  it  is  very 
cold  at  night — especially  Sunday  night. 

Q.  Is  it  warm  enough  for  the  men  to  keep  warm  without  wearing  any  extra 
clothing?  A.  Yes;  they  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  provided  in  the  foundry  where  the  men  can  change  their 
clothes  ? A.  There  is  not. 

Q.  Ho  they  have  to  change  them  in  the  open  foundry?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  a wash-room,  where  the  men  could  change  their  clothing 
and  wash  themselves  in  before  going  out  in  the  street,  would  be  appreciated  by  them  ? 

A.  I think  it  would. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  would  take  advantage  of  the  wash-room  ? A.  I think 
so;  I think  a great  many  of  them  would,  as  some  of  them  wash  in  the  shop  now. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  ‘the  year  do  stove-plate  moulders  work  in  the  store,  on 
an  average  ? A.  They  work  twelve. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  they  work  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes ; except  a week  or  two  in  the 
holiday  season. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  the  machinery  department  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  in  that  department  paid  by  the  piece  or  the  week  ? A.  They 
are  paid  by  the  week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  paid  machinery  workers  by  the  week? 
A.  A good  moulder  is  paid  $2  a day. 

Q.  Is  $2  the  average  wages  paid  to  machinery  moulders  ? A . Ho ; there  are 
about  three  grades  of  wages  in  the  shop  for  machinery  moulders. 

Q.  Will  you  name  them  ? A.  $1.50,  $1.75  and  $2. 

Q.  Are  they  always  kept  busy  throughout  the  year,  the  same  as  the  stove-plate 
moulders  ? A.  Ho  ; not  always. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  agricultural  implements  in  your  shop?  A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  agricultural  implement  moulders  in  your  shop  ? A.  Ho  ; 
we  do  very  little  of  that  kind  of  work  here. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  moulders  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Ho  ; not  at  the  present 
time — that  is,  of  the  men  we  have  working  for  us,  none  of  them  own  their  own 
houses. 

Q.  When  an  apprentice  has  served  his  time  does  he  generally  stay  with  you  ? 
A.  They  generally  do. 

Q.  Have  you  the  privilege  of  discharging  the  men  in  the  foundry  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  employing  of  moulders  who  belong  to  the  Inter- 
national Moulders’  Society?  A.  Ho;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me  who 
or  what  they  are,  as  long  as  they  do  their  work. 

Q.  Are  your  hands  paid  weekly  or  fortnightly  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  is  pay-day  ? A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  the  men  consider  Saturday  a much  better  day  for  pay-day  than  any  other 
day  in  the  week  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  any  better  than  any  other  day,  but  i 
it  has  always  been  customary  to  pay  on  Saturday  around  here. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a milling-room  in  connection  with  your  foundry  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  milling-room  ventilated  ? A.  It  is  ventilated  most  every  day  ; it 
is  ventilated  top,  bottom  and  sides,  and  every  way  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  very  dusty  ? A.  Ho  ; it  is  not  dusty.  The  mill  is  closed  in  all  round 
and  the  dust  is  always  confined  inside. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods — in  the  upper  Provinces — or  is  j 
your  trade  a local  one  ? A.  We  find  a market  all  over  the  three  Provinces. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  sell  in  Quebec  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  your  business  on  the  increase — I mean,  the  output?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  When  you  take  an  apprentice  on  at  stove-plate  moulding  do  you  teach  him  the 
whole  stove  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  moulders  coming  to  work  who  cannot  make  the  whole 
stove  ? A.  Ho ; not  unless  we  get  hold  of  one  that  comes  by  chance  from  the 
United  States. 


Q.  Whenever  yon  get  a new  pattern  of  a stove,  and  do  not  know  the  price  to 
place  upon  it,  do  the  stove-plate  moulders  have  a say  about  what  it  is  worth  for  them 
to  make  it?  A.  We  generally  make  a price  and  they  agree. 

Q.  Do  you  generally  have  a conference  with  the  chairman  beforehand  ? A.  We 
generally  average  the  price  on  a stove  of  a similar  design,  and  make  the  price  about 
the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  in  your  shop  ? A.  Ho. 


Peter  Duxberry,  Spinner,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a cotton  spinner. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  work  ? A.  Four  years  and  a-half 
in  this  town. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  business  here  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ? A.  About  $10.50  a week. 

Q.  Are  you  constantly  employed?  A.  Ho;  we  have  not  been  the  last  nine 

months. 

Q.  How  much  time  have  you  lost  within  the  last  eight  months,  averaging  one 
month  with  another?  A.  I could  not  speak  of  that,  but  we  have  lost  some  little 
time  the  last  eight  months. 

Q.  When  you  are  kept  constantly  employed  how  much  can  you  earn  a week  ? 
A.  Ten  dollars  and  a-half  a week. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  would  be  the  lowest  you  have  earned  in  the  last  three 
months  ? A.  Seven  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  frequently  earned  as  low  as  that  ? A.  Ho  ; not  frequently  as  low 

as  that. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  want  of  material  to  go  on  with  the  orders  ? A.  Ho ; want 
of  orders. 

Q.  Has  the  mill  been  kept  running  all  the  time  they  have  had  orders  on  hand  ? 
A.  I guess  so. 

Q.  Have  all  the  hands  been  kept  on  during  the  last  eight  months,  or  have  only  a 
portion  of  them  been  kept  on  ? A.  They  have  all  been  kept  on. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  are  any  fines  imposed  in  the  room  you  are  employed 
in?  A.  Ho;  there  are  no  fines  imposed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  small  boys  or  girls  working  in  that  room?  A.  I have  two 
boys  under  me. 

Q.  Would  that  be  all  the  boys  there  are  in  the  room  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  two 
boys  to  one  pair  of  mules  ; each  pair  of  mules  has  two  boys. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  ? A.  About 
fourteen. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  girls  ? A.  I have  no  girls  working  with  me. 

Q.  Are  there  none  in  the  room  ? A.  There  are  girls  in  the  room,  but  none 
under  me. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  ? A.  Ho ; I can- 
not tell  you  their  ages. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  same  hours  as  they  do  in  the  weaving  room  ? A.  Yes  ; 
the  same  hours. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  sufficiently  well  protected?  A.  Yes;  our  machinery  is 
very  well  protected. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  death  or  accident  in  your  room  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  children  permitted  to  sit  down  at  any  time  during  the  day?  A.  My 
boys  do. 

Q.  That  is  to  give  them  a chance  to  rest?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  them  complain  of  being  worked  hard  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  them  ill-treated  ? A.  I have  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  learn  the  business  in  the  old  country?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  agreement  made  to  come  out  here  before  you  came  out  ? : 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  in  the  old  country?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  make  it  with  ? A.  With  the  former  manager,  who  is  now  gone  j 
away  ; Mr.  Richards  was  his  name. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Was  an  agreement  made  about  the  wages  you  should  receive?  A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  your  passage  out  here  ? A.  No  ; I paid  my  own  way  out. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Did  you  work  two  spinners  in  England  ? A.  I did  not. 

Q.  How  did  the.  wages  compare  here  with  there  ? A.  About  the  same  ; there  is 
not  much  difference. 

Q.  Can  a man  do  any  better  here  on  the  same  wages  than  he  could  in  England  ? 
A.  Ido  not  think  he  could. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  costs  you  as  much  to  live  here  as  there  ? A.  The  coal  here 
is  higher  and  the  rent  is  dearer ; I find  rent  very  much  higher  here, 

Q.  How  do  you  find  provisions  ? A.  Meat  is  cheaper  here. 

Q.  Then  you  think  you  are  no  better  off  here,  at  the  same  wages,  than  you  were  I 
in  England?  A.  No. 

Isidore  E^garIs,  Card  Grinder,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a <£ard  grinder,  and  I work  in  the  cotton 

mill. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  grinder  in  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  does  a man  in  your  business  receive  ? A.  Who  ? Do  you  mean 

me  ? 

Q.  Yes;  what  do  yon  get?  A.  I am  getting  $1.25  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  all  year  round  ? A.  We  stopped  last  week  ' 
for  a week. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  going  all  year  round,  as  a rule  ? A.  No  ; when  I am  not  work-  ; 
ing  I do  not  get  any  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  work  the  same  hours  as  the  rest  of  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  one  to  help  you  ? A.  Yes  ; I have  a helper. 

Q.  Is  he  a boy  or  a man  ? A.  A man, 

Q,  What  wages  does  he  get?  A.  He  gets  $1  a day  generally. 

Q.  Does  he  work  all  the  year  round  ? A.  He  works  the  same  time  that  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  $1.25  a day  sufficient  to  keep  you  and  your  family  comfortable  ? 
A.  I have  not  got  my  family  here, 

Q.  And  so  you  do  not  have  to  keep  them  here,  then  ? A,  No. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  mill  ? A.  I have  been  working  in 
the  mill  going  on  six  years  now. 

Q.  Did  you  say  six  years  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  average  earnings  during  those  six  years  ? A,  I do  not 
know. 

Q.  Take  the  whole  year  through,  and  what  would  your  average  be  ? A.  I don’t 
know  as  I have  got  that. 

Q.  During  the  last  six  years  would  you,  every  year,  taking  one  after  the  other,  j 
get $300  a year?  A.  Yes;  just  about  that. 


:i 


George  B.  Jones,  Wood-working  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a machinist  in  a machine  shop. 

Q.  Wood  shop  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a good  wood-working  machinist  here  ? A.  I get  $2  a 
day  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  four  months  I lose  25  cents  a day  of 
a cut ; after  that  we  run  on  short  hours  for  a month  or  so. 

Q.  Would  $2  be  a good  average  for  machine  hands  in  Moncton  ? A.  It  is  not 
very  high  ; I should  not  think  it  would  keep  them  when  they  could  get  other  places. 

Q.  How  much  less  do  the  men  receive  than  that?  A.  I generally  receive  $2 
the  year  round. 

Q.  All  of  the  men  ? A.  Ho  you  mean  do  all  of  the  men  get  $2  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  Ho  ; not  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest  wages  that  machinists  get  in  Moncton  ? A.  I hardly 
know;  some  of  them  get  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Are  those  men  who  get  $1.40  and  $1.50  a day  considered  to  be  good,  skilled 
machinists  ? A.  Hot  always. 

Q.  Would  they  be  men  who  are  capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  machine 
properly  and  looking  after  it  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Would  they  be  men  who  had  just  learned  to  run  an  engine  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  first-class  wood-working  machinists  employed  in  Moncton  ? 
A.  I do  not  know,  I am  sure  ; quite  a few  of  them. 

Q.  What  hours  do  you  work  in  the  summer  time  ? A.  We  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  And  what  hours  in  winter  ? A.  We  work  nine  hours  ; there  may  be  a space 
of  two  months,  or  so,  that  we  work  a little  later  than  that. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  nine  hours  all  through  the  winter  ? A.  May  be  not  for  two 
months  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  constant  employment  at  your  trade  in  Moncton  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men,  as  a rule,  kept  on  all  through  the  winter  months  ? A.  It  is 
just  according  to  the  work ; sometimes  some  of  them  lose  a month  or  so. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  of  the  shop  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  a journeyman  ? A.  Yes. 


Arthur  Ambrose,  Employ^,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  work  at?  A.  I work  in  the  cotton  mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  ? A.  Forty  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  when  you  first  went  there  ? A.  Thirty  cents  a day. 
Q.  You  have  been  there  four  years  now  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  only  get  40  cents  now  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  What  work  do  you  do  ? A.  Spinning. 

Q.  What  age  are  you  now?  A.  I am  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boys  younger  than  you  working  in  the  mill?  A.  Yes ; there 
are  quite  a lot. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  work  at  the  mill  when  you  were  eleven  years  old  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  there  any  boys  of  that  age  working  there  now  ? A.  I do  not  know  of 
any  there  now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  well  treated  in  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  any  fines  ? A.  Ho ; I have  not  paid  any  fines,  that  I 
know  off. 


Q.  Do  yon  know  if  any  of  the  boys  in  your  room  have  paid  any  fines  ? A.  I do 
not  know  ot  any  of  them  paying  fines. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  working  in  the  mill  have  you  ever  known 
any  of  the  boys  to  be  cuffed  or  slapped  by  the  foreman  or  the  manager  ? A.  Mo. 


Joseph  GtARSide,  Operative,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  department?  A.  The  cloth  department. 

Q.  Are  there  many  young  men  working  there  ? A.  There  are  only  two  young 
men  there;  there  are  three  in  the  shop  altogether,  besides  my  assistant  and  myself; 
that  makes  five  altogether  in  our  room. 

Q.  Do  you  measure  the  cloth  ? A.  I ship  the  cotton  out  and  have  charge  of  the 
cotton  produced  from  the  weaver. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  there?  A.  I have  been  four  years  and 
a-half  in  this  mill. 

Q.  What  might  your  salary  be  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  salary  of  those  hands  working  in  the  cloth  department  ? 
A.  Some  of  them  have  $3.50;  they  are  females.  The  young  man  who  is  my 
assistant  gets  $7  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  many  boys  in  your  room  ? A.  One. 

Q.  How  old  might  he  be  ? A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  How  old  would  the  youngest  girl  be  who  is  working  in  your  department  ? 
A.  About  nineteen  or  twenty — young  women. 

Q.  Do  they  carry  any  of  the  web  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Do  they  do  any  lifting  ? A.  They  just  handle  the  cotton  around  ; that  is  all. 

Q.  Lifting  the  webs  is  too  heavy  work  for  the  women  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Then  they  do  not  do  any  heavy  work  ? A.  Mo. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  the  folding  done  in  the  cloth  room  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  these  young  women  have  charge  of  the  folding  machines  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  they  run  by  the  men  ? A.  Yes. 


W.  B.  Parker,  Foreman,  Wood- working  Factory,  called  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  foreman  of  the  wood-working  factory. 

Q.  Do  you  make  sashes  and  doors  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ? A.  Two  dollars  and  ten  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  lay  out  all  the  work  for  the  men  ? A.  Mot  all ; some. 

Q.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  shop  generally  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  first-class  carpenters  and  joiners  who  are  working  on  the  bench 
earn  in  Moncton  ? A.  From  $1.50  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  they  would  make  ? A.  The  average 
would  probably  be  $1.60  a day. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  would  get  as  much  as  $1.15  a day  ? A.  Very  few  in  the 
shop  that  I am  in. 

Q.  Have  you  got  special  men  engaged  for  sash, and  door  work?  A.  We  have. 

Q.  Have  you  one  man  that  makes  that  his  department  ? A.  We  have  one  man 
that  generally  makes  the  sashes. 

Q.  What  wages  would  he*get  ? A.  About  $1.40  a day,  I think. 
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Q.  Is  there  a man  specially  working  on  blinds  ? A.  No ; we  do  not  make  a 
speciality  of  that.  We  do  not  make  very  many  blinds  in  Moncton — only  occasionally. 

Q.  Are  all  your  men  engaged  in  house  work  ? A.  Yes  ; we  do  general  work. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  wages  of  outside  hands  ? A.  They  get,  I think, 
about  $1.50  ; some  of  them  get  $1.60  and  $1.75 ; it  is  all  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  in  the  town  that  are  considered  to  be  first-class 
men  who  are  getting  $1.30  a day  ? A.  No ; I do  not  know  of  any  first-class  men  who 
are  getting  $1.30 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  first-class  men  get  more  than  that  ? A.  I think  so — yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  the  same  wages  paid  in  winter  as  in  the  summer  ? A.  Sometimes  they 
are  reduced  a little  in  the  winter. 

Q.  How  much  a day  would  the  reduction  be  in  the  winter  wages  and  those  of 
the  summer  ? A.  Perhaps  5 or  10  per  cent ; probably  5 per  cent. 

Q.  Why  are  the  carpenters  not  working  so  much  in  the  summer  ? A.  Generally 
because  there  is  not  so  much  work  doing,  and  because,  as  a rule,  it  takes  a man  longer 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  winter,  especially  in  our  line  of  business. 

Q.  Is  your  shop  warm  and  comfortable  ? A.  Pretty  fairly  warm. 

Q.  Does  a man  have  to  work  extra  hard  to  keep  himself  warm  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Monctbn  ? A.  It  is  about  thirteen  years  since  I 
first  came  to  the  place. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  working  classes  in  this  town  ? A.  Rather. 

Q.  Is  there  much  business  done  in  Moncton,  that  is  paid  for  by  notes — any  small 
debts  ? Is  there  much  business  of  that  kind  done  by  notes  ? A.  I do  not  do  much  of  it 
myself. 

Q.  Is  there  any  of  it  done  in  this  town  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  at  all  done  ? A.  I could  not  say  about  that,  for 
I am  not  familiar  enough  with  people’s  business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  many  of  the  working-men  use  notes  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  there  are  many  doing  so. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  are  always  paid  in  cash  ? A.  I think  they 
are,  unless  they  agree  to  take  something  besides  cash. 

Q.  Are  they  sometimes  asked  to  take  something  besides  cash  in  pay  ? A.  I do 
not  know  that  they  are  ever  asked  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  in  Moncton  have  been  partly  paid  with  orders 
on  stores  ? A.  Not  in  my  time,  that  I know  of. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  being  done  ? A.  I do  not  know, 
of  my  own  knowledge,  of  it  being  done. 


Robert  Johnston,  Carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  same  shop  as  the  last  witness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  his  statement  as  to  wages  ? A.  I do  not  get  what  he  says. 
Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ? A.  I get  $1.25  now. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a good  hand  ? A.  I have  got  recommendations  as- 
a first-class  workman. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  many  men  working  for  less  than  $1.25  a day  in 
Moncton?  A.  I do  not  think  they  do  this  year. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  this  winter  ? A.  Hot  as  I know  of. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  last  summer  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  When  were  they  reduced  ? A I could  not  tell  you,  as  I do  not  work  steady 
in  the  shop ; I am  shut  off  in  the  slack  time. 

Q.  Do  you  find  pretty  constant  employment  at  the  trade  here?  A.  I have  only 
been  here  about  six  months,  so  I could  hardly  tell  you  whether  carpenters  get  steady 
employment  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the  wages  are  in  other  shops  besides  the 
one  you  are  in  ? A.  Mo ; not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  work  on  the  bench  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  get  your  own  work  out  ? A.  Ho  ; we  generally  have  to  dress 
it  out  after  it  goes  through  the  planer. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a detail  of  the  work  from  the  foreman  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Does  the  foreman  furnish  all  the  items  for  3mu  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  get  all  the  work  together  for  you  ? A.  Yes. 


Jane  Ashworth,  Operative,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  department  ? A.  In  the  leaving  room. 

Q.  How  many  looms  do  you  run  ? A.  Six. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Mine  and  a-half. 

Q.  If  you  worked  a week  steady  what  would  be  your  salary  ? A.  Seven  dollars 
iand  a-half  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  find  six  looms  as  much  as  you  could  manage  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  in  the  weavingroom  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  there  no  fines  imposed  tor  bad  work  ? A.  There  are  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rules  posted  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  little  girls  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  old  might  the  youngest  of  them  be  ? A.  About  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  Is  there  a foreman  or  manager  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  always  use  proper  language  to  the  young  girls  in  the  room?  A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  there  any  young  boys  in  the  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  young  boys  been  ill-treated,  cuffed  or  slapped  by  the  foreman 
&t  any  time  ? A.  Ho.. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  are  you  allowed  for  dinner  ? A.  One  hour. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  hands  eat  their  dinner  in  the  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  ventilation  good  during  the  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  room  warm  during  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  drinking  water  in  the  building  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  drinking  water  on  the  same  flat  as  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  doors  of  your  room  leading  out  into  the  street  open  inwards  or  out- 
wards? A.  They  open  inwards. 

Q.  Is  it  one  straight  stairway,  or  are  there  turns  in  it  ? A.  It  is  a winding  stair. 
Q.  Are  any  of  the  wages  kept  back  from  the  young  women  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  up  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  a year,  on  an  average,  are  the  weavers  kept  going  ? 
A.  They  have  been  earning  very  little  of  late ; I have  only  been  in  Moncton  ten 
months  and  the  mill  has  been  running  short  eight  months  of  that  time. 

Q.  If  the  machinery  breaks  down  through  no  fault  of  the  weavers  have  the 
hands  to  work  over-time  to  make  it  up?  A.  Ho. 

•Q.  Do  they  work  over-time  at  all  ? A.  They  do  not. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  worked  in  any  other  cotton  mill  before  you  came  to  Moncton  ? 
A.  Yal  ley  field  Mill,  Montreal. 

Q.  Did  you  earn  better  wages  in  Yalleyfield  than  here  ? A.  I earned  about  the 
same  as  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  belong  here  or  there  ? A.  I was  born  in  England. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

* Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  a cotton  mill  in  England  ? A.  Yes;  but  I only  worked 
four  looms  in  England. 

Q.  Do  you  think  cotton  mill  hands  are  better  off  here  than  there  ? A.  Well,  it  is 
this  way : you  can  run  six  looms  here  and  only  four  in  England  ;.  I can  manage  to 
run  that  number. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  do  women  have  to  pay  in  Moncton  for  good,  wholesome  board  ? A* 
Erom  $2  to  $2.50  a week. 


Annie  Yail,  Stitcher,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  cotton  mill  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  mill  do  you  work  in  ? A.  The  spinning  department. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  earn  ? A.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  for  a fortnight — 
that  is,  for  full  time. 

Q.  What  have  you  earned  there  lately?  A.  Well,  we  are  earning  now  $7.20,. 
and  sometimes  $6  a fortnight. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  less  than  $6  ? A.  Ho  ; not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  the  way  of  bad  treatment  to  complain  of?  A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Is  everything  nice  and  comfortable  in  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  bad  language  used  towards  the  females  by  the  foreman  ? A. 
Ho  ; not  in  my  room. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  little  girls  working  in  your  room  ? A.  There  are. 

Q.  What  might  the  age  of  the  youngest  be  ? A.  I do  not  know  exactly ; I 
think  about  fourteen. 

Q.  Are  there  any  small  boys  there  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  boys. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  there  no  boys  working  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes ; there  are  boys  in  our 
room,  but  they  are  away  from  me;  I do  not  know  anything  about  them. 


Buth  Yail,  Carder,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  cotton  mill  here?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  department  do  you  work  in  ? A.  The  carding  room. 

Q.  What  do  you  earn  in  the  carding  room  ? A.  Four  dollars,  and  four  dollar’s 
and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  constantly  when  you  are  making  full  time  ? A.  We  have 
been  making  short  time  lately,  but  we  generally  get  that  a week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  lowest  you  have  earned  in  the  last  four  or  five  months  ? 
A.  I hardly  know. 
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Q,.  Do  you  ever  get  as  low  as  $4  a week  ? A.  Yes  ; we  get  that,  and  sometimes 
less  than  that. 

Q.  Does  the  mill  close  down  altogether  any  time  in  the  year  ? A.  Ho ; not 
since  I have  been  working  in  it. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Is  $4.50  a week  the  wages  all  the  women  in  your  room  earn  ? A.  Ho;  some  ! 
of  them  make  as  high  as  $7  a week. 

Q.  What  would  they  be  working  at  ? A.  Some  work  at  different  parts ; I spin.  | 

Q.  Are  the  rooms  nice  and  comfortable  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  every  care  taken  to  provide  for  the  care  of  the  hands  ? A.  Everything  is  \ 
very  comfortable. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Can  the  little  girls  in  your  department  read  and  write  ? A.  There  are  no 
little  girls  in  my  room. 

Q.  Do  the  young  women  in  your  room  get  all  the  holidays  that  occur  during  the 
year  ? A.  All  of  them ; all  they  want. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  for  the  holidays  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  in  your  room  ? A.  Ho  ; not  any. 


Annie  Tower,  Spinner,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  department  of  the  mill  do  you  work  in  ? A.  The  spinning  department,  \ 
Q.  Do  you  do  the  same  work  as  the  last  witness  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  top-spinning. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  earn  ? A.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents  a fortnight.  I 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  that  work  ? A.  Going  on  four  years. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  when  you  first  commenced  ? A.  Six  dollars  a month. 

Q.  Did  you  say  $6  a month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  $3  a fortnight  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  what  most  of  the  women  get  in  your  room  ? A.  That  is  what  | 
most  of  the  spinners  get. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  learn  any  other  branch  of  the  business  than  spinning  ? j 
A.  Ho;  not  in  the  mill  I am  in  now. 

Q.  Then  you  will  remain  in  the  spinning  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  little  girls  working  in  that  room  ? A.  There  are  not  many,  j 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl  ? A.  Fourteen,  I j 
think. 

Q.  Are  the  children  well  treated  in  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaints  to  make  about  treatment  in  the  mill  ? A.  Ho;  not  j 
at  all. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  girls  in  the  mill  pay  their  own  board  ? A.  Quite  a number. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  board  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week,  I think,  most  of  them  pay;  from  that  up. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  find  it  rather  hard  to  pay  for  their  board  and  clothe 
themselves  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  that,  I am  sure. 

— 


Joseph  Howard,  Soap-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a soap  manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  laundry  soaps  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  fancy  soaps  ? A.  Ho ; nothing  but  laundry  soaps ; we  also 
make  paint. 
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Q.  What  do  the  soap-boilers  earn,  or  what  can  they  earn  in  Moncton  ? A.  One 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  they  have  full  charge  of  the  whole  building  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  you  cut  your  soap  by  machinery  ? A.  By  machinery. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  helpers  around  the  soap  factory?  A.  We  pay 
laborers  about  $1  a day. 

A.  Have  you  any  boys  ? A.  Yes ; the  boys  get  about  50  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  are  the  boys  working  at  ? A.  Just  packing  the  soap. 

Q.  Do  you  make  your  own  boxes  ? A.  Yes ; we  buy  some. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a man  specially  engaged  for  that  purpose  ? A.  Ho  ; it  is  just  a 
laboring  man  that  does  that  work. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  at  paint-making?  A.  We  keep  three, 
ordinarily. 

Q.  What  do  they  earn  ? A.  They  average  $1  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  put  your  paints  up  in  tins  ? A.  Ho  ; in  barrels — dry  paint. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  other  business  besides  the  making  of  soap  and  paint  ? A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  rendering  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  go  into  the  tallow  business  at  all  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  for  stamping  your  soap  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  boys  tend  to  that  part  of  the  work  ? A.  A man  and  a boy. 

Q.  What  does  the  boy  get  ? A.  About  50  cents  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  girls  employed  in  the  factory?  A.  Hone  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  old  might  the  youngest  boy  be  in  your  employ  ? A.  I presume  about 
twelve  years  old  ; I cannot  speak  accurately. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  demand  for  your  paints  here?  A.  It  is  something  new 
with  us  here. 

Q.  Is  it  a local  trade  that  you  do  in  paints?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  stock  of  tallow  from  ? A.  Some  we  get  in  the  United 
States  and  some  we  get  right  here  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  import  potash  ? A.  Some  comes  from  England ; the  chemicals  we 
; get  from  England  altogether. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods  ? A.  The  Maritime  Provinces  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  west?  A.  We  ship  our  goods  all  through  the  Maritime 
■ Provinces. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  palm-oil  or  glycerine  in  the  manufacture  of  your  soaps  ? A.  Ho. 


Alfred  Stevens,  Manufacturer  of  Hosiery,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  a manufacturer  of  hosiery. 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  employed  in  the  business  ? A.  About  thirty. 

Q.  Are  they  principally  women  ? A.  They  are  nearly  all  women  ; we  employ  a 
few  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  young  girls  ? A.  The  youngest  we  have  is  about  sixteen 
years  old. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  are  your  hands  employed  ? A.  I think  we  average 
about  nine  hours ; we  are  supposed  to  get  in  ten  hours,  but  we  do  not  put  it  in. 
as  a rule. 
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Q.  Are  the  hands  constantly  employed  all  the  year  ? A.  They  have  all  they 
can  do,  for  we  give  them  steady  employment. 

Q.  What  would  the  earnings  of  these  women  amount  to?  A.  They  work  the  I 
most  of  them  on  piece-work,  s.o  the  week’s  wages  vary  a great  deal.  New  beginners  1 
may  perhaps  earn  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  they  run  up  to  $5  and  $5.50. 

Q.  When  a woman  becomes  skilled  at  the  business  what  would  be  her  average 
wages  ? A.  She  can  make  about  $4  to  $4.50  a week  at  knitting. 

Q.  Would  the  girls  that  get  50  cents  a week  be  the  younger  ones  ? A.  Some  of  j 
them  are,  and  some  of  them  are  larger,  but  for  the  first  week  just  commencing  they  ;i 
would  only  earn  that  sum. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  get  proficient  ? A.  They  become  very  good  ! 
knitters  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Has  each  one  of  them  to  take  charge  of  one  knitting  machine,  or  of  several  ? [ 
A.  Just  one  ; our  machines  are  worked  by  hand-power. 

Q.  Are  the  employes  subject  to  any  fines  for  spoiled  work  ? A.  No  ; we  never  j 
fine  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  class  of  employes  except  those  who  attend  to  the  ! 
knitting  machines  ? A.  We  have  what  we  call  closers  and  those  that  wind. 

Q.  Are  they  able  to  earn  as  much  as  those  who  are  in  charge  of  a machine  ? 1 
A.  We  give  winders  from  $2  to  $2.50  a week  on  hosiery  work,  and  on  piece-work  j 
they  make  all  kinds  of  prices.  Everything  depends  on  whether  they  make  a neat 
closure.  Some  of  them  make  about  $4  a week. 

Q.  Would  that  be  about  the  highest  they  would  earn  ? A.  Not  always  ; some- 1 
times  they  go  above  that. 

Q.  Ho  they  ever  work  over-time  ? A.  No ; we  have  never  worked  any  over-  i 
time ; we  have  never  put  in  any  more  than  twelve  hours  a day. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  do  any  machinery  work  ? A.  Our  machines  are  all  run  by  hand-  j 
work ; we  do  not  use  any  power. 

Q.  Ho  any  of  your  hands  do  crocheting  or  tatting  ? A.  No ; they  do  not  do 
anything  but  make  hosiery  and  socks. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  a girl  when  she  goes  on  first  ? A.  When  we  first  take  a j 
girl  on  for  the  first  week  she  will  not  earn  very  much,  but  the  second  week  she  will  ; 
earn  something,  and  the  third  week  she  will  get  quite  a job.  Then  she  will  learn  so  j 
that  I have  to  pay  her  pretty  well.  I do  not  pay  my  hands  anything  much  for  some  J 
time  after  they  begin  to  work,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  made  anything  that  is  j 
saleable  we  pay  them  well  for  it. 

Q.  Ho  you  ever  find  your  beginners  who  are  coming  to  ask  for  work  are  girls 
who  have  never  learned  anything  about  knitting  or  sewing  at  school  ? A.  I do  not  j 
think  there  is  anything  of  that  kind  taught  in  the  schools  here  ; we  have  had  girls  | 
come  in  for  work  who  never  saw  a knitting  machine  before  they  came  to  our  place, 
hut  some  of  them  have  become  very  good  knitters  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  if  young  girls  were  taught  that  kind  of  work,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  school,  they  would  become  more  expert  at  it  when  they  began  to  follow  the 
business  for  a living  ? A.  I think  very  likely  they  would. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  make  known  to  the  Commission  with  I 
reference  to  your  business  that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  questions  asked  ? jj 
A.  We  commenced  this  business  three  years  ago  and  we  have  tried  to  carry  it  on  the  || 
same  line  as  an  old  company  that  failed  here  before.  We  are  supposed  to  pay  the  j 
same  prices  for  work  that  they  did  and  are  using  the  same  machines  that  they  used. 

„ We  use  the  Cuttle  and  World  Star  machine.  The  World  star  machine  is  made  in 
Georgetown,  Ont.,  and  the  Cuttle  machine  is  an  American  one.  We  use  some  of  the 
machines  that  they  used.  We  use  the  Clapham  machines  that  were  there  in  the  time  j 
of  the  old  company.  We  also  use  the  Universal  knitting  machines.  They  had  a 
machine  there  for  that  purpose,  and  we  undertook  to  use  it,  but  we  are  not  using  it  now. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  from  ? A.  We  buy  our  wool  and  yarn  from 
mills  in  the  country,  and  some  from  the  old  country.  We  have  bought  yarn  from 
other  companies,  and  we  have  got  some  cotton  yarn  from  Mr.  Parks,  in  St.  John. 

Q.  Bo  you  use  any  Berlin  wool?  A.  We  use  line  wools,  such  as  Scotch  fingering 
and  Peacock  yarn.  We  buy  a good  deal  of  fine  yarn  from  the  Quebec  country,  from 
Worcester  company ; it  is  a concern  that  started  there  about  two  years  ago. 


Bobert  Earhardt,  Metal  Finisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  Metal  finishing. 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  engaged  in  that  business  in  Moncton  ? A.  There  are 
not  many  here,  I guess  ; I have  all  the  men  that  are  engaged  in  that  business  here ; 
I am  the  only  one  that  carries  on  the  business. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed?  A.  Sometimes  I have  four  or  five  and 
sometimes  only  two.  Myself  and  my  son  are  engaged. 

Q.  What  wages  are  there  paid  to  skilled  workmen  in  your  business  ? A,  It  is 
very  hard  to  tell  what  is  paid  here  ; It  is  about  $3,50  to  $4,  but  it  does  not  pay  so 
well  here  as  other  places,  for  prices  are  so  very  low. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  wages  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  The  wages  I pay  are 
from  $1  a day  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  you  pay  ? A.  If  I wanted  an  engraver  and  plater  I 
could  not  get  him  less  than  $3.50  a day,  but  I do  the  the  plating  myself — I and  my 
son. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  working  for  you  ? A.  Sometimes  I have. 

Q.  What  do  the  boys  earn  ? A.  I have  paid  a boy  from  50  to  75  cents,  and 
away  up  above  that,  according  to  their  ability. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 


Seymour  Peters,  Lumberman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a lumberman. 

Q.  Are  you  a manufacturer  of  lumber  ? A.  I am  not, 

Q,  Bo  you  keep  a lumber  yard  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  buy  your  stuff*  principally  in  the  rough,  or  sawed  ? A.  I do  ; I buy 
the  principal  part  of  it  at  Petitcodiac. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  ? A.  I average  about  three  in  a yard. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  them?  A.  $1  and  $1.25  a day. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  their  day’s  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Are  they  constantly  employed,  both  winter  and  summer  ? A.  Ho ; not  all 
the  time. 

Q.  About  how  much  would  they  make  in  twelve  months  ? A.  One  man  makes 
full  time  and  the  other  two  about  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Q.  Bo  you  make  any  pickets  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  employ  any  teamsters  ? A.  These  are  teamsters  that  I spoke  of. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  man  that  measures  the  lumber — the  yard  man  ? 
A.  I do  nor  have  any. 

Q.  Bo  you  pay  your  men  weekly,  fortnightly  or  monthly  ? A.  I pay  them  every 
Saturday  night. 

Q.  In  cash?  A.  Yes. 
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Thompson  Taylor,  G-eneral  Merchant,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business'?  A.  I am  a general  merchant. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  many  clerks  in  your  store  ? A.  I keep  seven ; that  includes  the 
truck-man  and  the  errand  boy. 

Q.  What  hours  have  they  to  be  in  the  store  ? A.  They  are  supposed  to  be  there 
at  7 in  the  morning  until  9 at  night. 

Q.  Every  day  ? A.  Every  day,  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  a little  later. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  female  clerks?  A.  No. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a clerk  in  a store  in  Moncton  ? 
A.  One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  the  lowest  pay  that  we  give. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  ? A.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  the  $120  clerk  be  an  apprentice  ? A.  That  would  be  the  errand  boy ; 
an  errand  boy  generally  develops  into  a clerk. 

Q. " Is  $650  the  average  pay  of  clerks  in  Moncton  ? A.  That  is  more  than  the 
average ; there  are  very  few  clerks  in  Moncton  that  get  that. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  receive  orders  for  goods  from  customers  ? A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Do  you  ever  receive  orders  made  in  your  favor  from  people  who  are  employers 
of  labor?  A.  We  do,  sometimes — yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  it  is  a practice  in  Moncton  for  men  to  receive  notes  instead  of 
cash  for  their  wages  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  of  it ; I do  not  think  it  is  a practice 
here  at  all;  I think  it  is  very  little  done,  at  least  I do  not  know  of  it  being  done. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  people  are  generally  paid  in  cash?  A.  I do. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  comparison  of  the  prices  here  to-day  as  compared  with 
ten  years  ago — say,  pork,  flour,  sugar  and  other  provisions?  A.  Sugar  is  cheaper,  I 
think  ; but  other  articles  I could  not  speak  ot  from  memory. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  without  looking  at  your  books  ? A.  I do  not  think  I 
could  distinctly;  I know  that  sugar  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago ; pro- 
bably it  is  cheaper  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  after  looking  at  your  books?  A.  I could.  I 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  statement  this  evening  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a statement  for  1882  and  1887  ? A.  Yes ; I could. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  women  at  manufacturing  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  millinery  or  dress-making  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  clerks  fortnightly,  monthly  or  weekly  ? A.  We  pay  them 
weekly,  with  two  or  three  exceptions — they  run  accounts ; our  idea  is  to  pay  the  clerks  I 
weekly  in  cash,  and  what  they  get  out  of  the  store  they  pay  for  themselves.  We  have  j 
tried  both  ways  of  paying  our  clerks,  and  we  find  the  weekly  cash  plan  to  be  by  far  | 
the  best. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  cash  boys  ? A.  No  ; the  man  in  the  office  tends  to  that. 
We  run  a cash  arrangement;  each  clerk  that  makes  a sale  puts  his  cash  and  a ticket 
into  the  office,  and  the  change  is  attended  to  by  the  man  in  the  office. 
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E.  C.  Cole,  Clothier,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mi*.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in  ? A.  I am  in  the  clothing  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a manufacturer  of  clothing  ? A.  Yes — to  order  ; I also  keep  a ready- 
made clothing  store. 

Q.  Do  you  have  women  or  men  working  on  the  premises  ? A.  I have  both. 

Q.  Have  you  any  working  outside  for  you  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  a man  in  your  business  for  a week  ? A.  The  men  in 
our  business  earn  from  $8  to  $12  a week ; they  do  all  their  work  by  piece-work,  and 
their  wages  vary  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman. 

Q.  What  can  a good  tailoress  earn  making  coats  ? A.  From  $5  to  $8. 

Q.  What  can  they  earn  on  vests  ? A.  They  make  from  $3  to  $4. 

Q.  What  can  they  earn  on  pants  ? A.  About  the  same 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  shirts  ? A.  I do  not  make  shirts.  . 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  keep  ? A.  In  the  busy  season  we  have  about  thirty 
hands,  including  cutters. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  cutters  ? A.  Our  two  cutters  receive  about  $30. 

Q.  Are  your  hands  kept  constantly  employed  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Hot  all  of 

them. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  they  have  steady  work  ? A.  I should  think 
they  have  steady  work  about  nine  months  in  the  year ; occasionally  they  are  idle 
three  months.  We  keep  our  older  hands  steadily  employed  all  the  year  round — 
that  is,  a number  of  them ; others  do  uot  find  employment  the  year  round. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  hands  take  work  home  with  them  after  working  hours  in  the 
shop  ? A.  I think  they  do  in  some  instances ; they  are  allowed  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  they  do  it  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  principally  done  among  the  men  or  the  women  ? A.  It  is  the  women, 
principally,  that  take  their  work  home.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a man  takes  work 
home  with  him  to  do,  although  he  may  come  back  and  work  after  working  hours. 
Our  hands  are  all  on  piece,  except  the  machinist  and  pressmen. 

Q.  After  taking  the  work  home  at  night,  how  much  would  the  women  earn  ? A. 
Pants  and  vest-makers  usually  earn  from  $4  to  $5  a week,  and  coat-makers  earn 
from  $5  to  $8 ; $5  would  be  the  lowest  pay  to  a coat-maker. 

Q.  Have  you  any  women  making  the  same  class  of  coats  as  the  men?  A.  We 
have  them  making  similar  classes,  but  we  give  the  finer  class  of  coats  to  the  men  to 
do,  as  they  turn  out  a better  class  of  work. 

Q.  Do  the  women  work  sometimes  on  the  same  fine  material  as  the  men  on  coats  ? 
A.  The  men  are  supposed  to  do  finer  work. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  the  women  sometimes  do  the  fine  work  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  When  a woman  does  the  same  kind  of  work  as  a man  does  she  get  the  same 
pay  as  a man  ? A.  If  a woman  does  the  same  work  as  .a  man  she  gets  the  same  pay. 
The  difference  between  them  is,  that  a man  makes  his  work  up  complete,  and  we  have 
to  keep  a pressman  to  do  that  work  for  the  women. 

Q.  If  they  did  their  own  pressing  would  you  pay  them  the  same  as  the  men  ? 
A.  When  they  do  the  same  work  we  pay  them  the  same  prices. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a woman  cannot  do  the  same  work  as  a man  ? A.  On 
coats  we  think  the  men  coat-makers  are  the  best,  for  it  takes  more  strength  to 
handle  them  properly  than  what  a woman  possesses. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  women  for  making  pants  ? A.  Sixty  and  seventy  cents ; 
the  finer  grades  seventy  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  women  for  making  vests  ? A.  The  same  prices ; they  are 
on  the  same  scale. 

Q.  Do  they  make  the  button-holes  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  generally  engaged?  A.  Including  the  two 
cutters,  we  would  average  twenty-seven  hands. 

Q.  Do  the  men  and  women  work  in  the  same  room  ? A.  In  the  same  room. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences  for  them?  A.  Ho;  hut  they  are  not  in 
connection  with  the  room  itself;  the  water-closet  is  private,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  But  it  is  all  the  one  water-closet?  A.  Yes;  it  is  the  one  water-closet,  but  it 
is  provided  with  a lock ; it  is  a regular  water-closet,  and  it  is  connected  with  the 
water-works. 

Q.  Is  the  furnace  for  the  heating  of  the  irons  in  the  same  room?  A.  It  is  in  the  ; 
winter  season  but  not  in  the  summer  season. 

Q.  Is  the  room  well  ventilated  in  the  summer?  A.  It  has  good  ventilation; 
there  are  open  windows  from  top  to  bottom. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  work-room  is  this  place  where  the  furnace  is  ? A.  We  do 
not  use  a furnace;  we  use  a stove  there. 

Q.  Where  is  it  ? A.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Where  is  it  in  the  summer  season?  A.  It  is  outside  of  the  room;  there  is 
no  heat  communicated  to  the  work-room  from  it. 

Ey  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  and  women  have  you  employed  ? A.  I think  about  seven 
men ; their  number  fluctuates  somewhat. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  men  own  houses  of  their  own  ? A.  Yes;  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Did  they  save  the  money  from  their  own  earnings  ? A.  I imagine  so,  from  i 
the  kind  of  men  that  own  their  own  dwellings ; but  I do  not  think  that  our  men  own 
their  own  dwellings. 

Ey  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  room  where  all  your  hands  work?  A.  I think  it 
would  be  30  x 25  ; it  might  be  35  square.  I am  not  positive  about  its  size,  but  it  is  ; 
a sufficiently  good-sized  room. 

Ey  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q„  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods  ? A.  Locally  generally ; of  course,  our  trade  i 
extends  outside  of  the  town. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  competition  from  the  upper  Provinces  ? A.  Hot  in  our  j 
business,  for  it  is  mostly  a custom  business.  We  buy  our  ready-made  clothing  and  | 
meet  with  the  ordinary  competition. 

Ey  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  buy  your  ready-made  clothing  from  Ontario  ? A.  Some  of  it  I do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  weekly  ? A.  Pay  them  every  Saturday  night  in  full. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes ; they  are  paid  in  cash  and  in  full.  Of  course, 
if  they  buy  anything  out  of  the  shop  during  the  week  it  is  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Ey  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  the  hands  required  to  buy  anything  from  you?  A.  Ho;  that  matter  is 
entirely  at  their  own  option. 
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William  O’Neil,  Boot  and  Shoe-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  a boot  and  shoe-manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  men  working  for  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a factory?  A.  No  ; my  place  is  just  a custom  establishment. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  We  have  thirteen  to  work. 

Q.  How  much  can  a shoe-maker  earn  in  this  town  ? A.  They  average  from  $6 

to  $9  a week. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  a sale  for  all  the  goods  you  make  in  this  town  ? A.  Yes  ; ours 
is  a retail  trade.  We  have  a little  sale  for  our  goods  in  the  country,  but  nothing  to 
speak  of. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  there  he  any  difference  in  the  price  paid  to  men  engaged  on  the  same 
line  of  work  ? A.  Some  of  the  men  working  for  me  make  $9  and  others  make  only 
$6  a week. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  in  a day  ? A.  That  is  optional  with  the  men 
themselves. 

Q.  How  many  hours  would  a man  require  to  work  to  earn  $9  a week  ? A.  The 
men  work  about  ten  hours  a day,  as  a general  rule. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  work  any  later  than  six  o’clock  at  night  ? A.  In  the  winter 
when  they  cannot  get  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning,  they  do  sometimes. 

Q.  How  much  over-time  do  they  make  in  that  way  ? A.*  I do  not  think  that  they 
make  any  over-time. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  on  to  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  that  apprentices  serve  at  your  trade  ? A.  I generally 
give  them  two  years,  and  the  third  year  I put  them  on  piece-work. 

Q.  Is  that  a sufficient  length  of  time  for  them  to  learn  that  business  ? A.  I call 
it  a sufficient  length  of  time,  the  way  the  shoe  business  is  carried  on  at  the  present 

time. 

Q.  Do  these  boys  learn  to  make  the  boot  throughout  ? A.  They  do  not  learn 
to  make  the  boot  throughout. 

By  the  Chairman  - 

Q.  They  only  learn  one  portion  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  boys  receive  ? A.  We  take  our  boys  on  at  $35  a year 
the  first  year. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  required  to  do  any  other  work  after  their  work  is  done  at 

night?  A.  No. 

Q.  Then  they  do  no  work  after  their  work  is  done  at  six  o’clock  ? A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  women  working  for  you  ? A.  Two. 

Q.  Boot  and  shoe-finishers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  their  wages  ? A.  I give  $2.50  to  one  and  $3  to  the  other;  one  of 
them  has  only  been  working  for  me  the  last  three  months. 

Q.  Do  the  apprentices  learn  the  whole  business,  from  the  pasting  up  to  shoe-fitting  ? 
A.  Yes ; the  whole  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  machinery  ? A.  We  use  no  machines  but  some  sewing 
machines  ; of  course,  we  have  an  eyelet-punch  machine,-  but  no  machinery  bejmnd  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  bottoming  machines  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  apprentices,  after  they  serve  their  time,  remain  with  you?  A.  G-ene- 
rally  they  do  ; sometimes  they  leave.  They  generally  stay  with  me  two  or  three  years. 
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Q.  Do  yon  find  much  competition  from  the  upper  Provinces  ? A.  Yes ; there  is 
a great  deal  of  competition,  hut  we  do  not  find  any  competition  on  the  same  class  of 
goods  ; as  a rule,  we  make  better  goods  than,  they  do  in  the  upper  Provinces. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  heaviest  competition  ? A.  Prom  Quebec. 

Q.  The  city  or  the  Province  of  Quebec  ? A.  Province  of  Quebec  ; mostly  from 
Montreal  and  around  there.  I find  that  in  my  trade  that  the  cheapest  grade 
of  goods  is  getting  done  away  with,  and  the  people  are  commencing  to  ask  for  a 
better  class  of  goods. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  leather  from  ? A.  From  Burrell,  in  Ontario. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  get  your  leather  here  ? A.  I like  the  kip  of  Ontario  better. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  ? A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Has  your  business  been  steadily  increasing  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  import  any  leather  from  the  old  country  ? A.  Hot  of  late  years. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  article  you  get  from  the  upper  Provinces  is  as  good  as 
that  you  formerly  imported  ? A.  Yes;  I find  a great  improvement  in  the  Canadian 
goods  ; I find  that  both  their  calf  and  kip  have  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

Q.  Do  you  use  much  machinery  ? A.  We  use  no  machinery  at  all. 


W.  J.  Fraser,  Miller,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a miller. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a flour  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  millers  have  you  employed  ? A.  We  do  not  do  very  much 
grinding  of  wheat,  for  we  cannot  grind  it  so  successfully  here  as  they  do  in  the  upper 
Provinces,  so  we  buy  most  of  the  flour  from  Ontario ; that  flour  is  so  cheap  now  that 
we  do  not  grind  much  wheat. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  principally  in  your  mill  ? A.  We  grind  corn  and  shorts 
for  cattle.  f . ' 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  men  employed  ? A.  From  three  to  five. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a good  miller  here  ? A.  From  $40  to  $50  a month. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  a first-class  miller  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  a second  hand,  how  much?  A.  From  $1  a day  up. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  Do  you  grind  any  oatmeal  here  ? A.  We  do  not  make  oatmeal. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  would  a miller  work  ? A.  About  ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  mill  at  night  ? A.  We  do  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  the  same  men  run  the  mill  at  night  as  in  the  day  time  ? A.  Yes ; but  we 
only  run  her  up  to  11  or  12  o’clock. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  for  that  over-time?  A.  Yes;  they  are  paid  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  run  your  mill  by  water  or  steam?  A.  By  steam. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  a skilled  engineer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  does  he  get  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  Does  he  do  his  own  firing  for  that?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a man  employed  about  the  mill  to  do  the  repairing?  A.  Ho; 
whatever  repairing  we  have  to  get  done  is  done  at  the  machine-shop,  which  is  very 
close  to  us. 

Q.  What  does  the  ordinary  help  of  the  mill  cost?  A.  I think  about  $15  or 
$20  a week. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Does  the  price  of  chopped  food  fluctuate  ? A.  It  is  a little  better  now  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  price  of  chopped  food  here  is  altogether  controlled 
by  the  Ontario  market,  because  the  shorts  come  from  there ; just  now  they  are  very 
dear,  and  so  chopped  food  is  very  dear. 

Q.  Is  chopped  food  coming  into  use  to  any  great  extent?  A.  Very  largely; 
there  is  a great  deal  more  used  now  than  two  or  three  years  ago.  People  that  did 
not  chop  their  food  two  or  three  years  ago  use  it  now ; they  take  their  grain  to  the 
mill  and  have  it  chopped. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  many  sections  made  a special  article  of  food?  A.  Yes;  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  made  a speciality  of  here  as  much  as  in  Ontario.  I think  there  is  a 
chop-mill  in  Halifax,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  other  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

• Q.  Has  the  price  of  meal  increased  or  decreased  during  the  past  few  years — 
cornmeal  ? A.  It  is  dearer  just  now  than  it  has  been,  because  the  price  of  corn  is 
up.  It  has  been  low  for  three  years,  but  it  is  higher  now ; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I do  not  know  why  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  flour  is  worth  by  the  barrel  in  Moncton?  A.  We 
generally  sell  flour  for  $4.50. 

Q.  Is  that  by  the  car-load  or  by  the  single  barrel  ? A.  By  the  single  barrel. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  that  your  highest-priced  flour  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  the  wheat  come  from  that  makes  your  highest-priced  flour  ? 
A.  We  used  to  get  it  from  Ontario,  but  we  get  it  now  sometimes  from  other  places. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Manitoba  wheat  used  here  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
person  in  the  Province  that  imports  that  wheat  here,  for  flour  is  so  low  now  that  it 
does  not  pay.  Our  flouring  mills  do  a great  deal  better  work  than  formerly ; we  use 
the  roller  now  instead  of  the  stone. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  price  of  flour  during  the  past  ten  years  ? 
A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Has  it  decreased  in  price  during  the  past  ten  years  ? A.  Yes  ; it  is  a great 
deal  cheaper  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  of  flour  now  ? A.  I could  not ; I could  if  I 
were  at  home. 

Q.  Is  the  flour  that  is  made  now  a superior  quality  to  the  flour  that  was  made  ten 
years  ago  ? A.  I think  the  flour  is  better  now  than  then. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  the  same  quality  of  flour  now  better  than  the  same  grade  ten  years  ago  ? 
A.  Within  the  last  ten  years  roller  flour  has  come  into  use,  and  all  flours  of  all  grades 
are  very  much  finer.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  speak  about,  and  it  is  this  : 
on  corn  there  is  a duty  of  7J-  cents  a bushel,  and  that  is  against  the  interest  of  the 
millers  here. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  duty  on  Indian  corn  ? A.  Yes ; and  that  works  very  much 
against  the  millers  in  these  Provinces,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  grind 

flour. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  on  meal  ? A.  Forty  cents  a barrel.  It  gives  the  people  of 
Ontario  a slight  advantage  of  a few  cents,  but  I think  that  they  might  let  the  duty 
come  off  the  raw  material  and  give  the  millers  of  these  Provinces  an  advantage  in 
grinding  their  corn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  Canada  corn  could  be  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  decrease  the  importation  ? A.  I could  not  say  for  all  Canada,  but  I know 
we  could  not  grow  corn  in  Hew  Brunswick.  I do  not  think  that  for  many  years 
Canada  will  grow  enough  corn  to  supply  its  home  market. 
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William  Bray,  Foreman  Cooper  Shop,  Sugar  Befinery,  called  and  sworn. 

■ 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  the  foreman  in  the  cooperage  depart- 
ment in  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  in  the  cooper  shop  ? A.  There  are  from  I 
thirty  to  forty  sometimes ; that  is  the  average  of  the  coopers. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  coopers  receive  for  making  a barrel  ? A.  After  the  stock  ; 
is  prepared  they  receive  5 cents  a barrel ; the  heads  are  all  turned  round  fpr  him.  i 

Q.  Ho  not  the  men  prepare  their  own  stock?  A.  Ho;  the  stock  is  prepared  for 
them  by  day-work. 

Q.  Are  the  men  allowed  to  have  helpers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  they  hire  their  own  helpers  ? A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  Who  do  they  generally  hire  ? A.  Boys. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  pay  these  boys  ? A.  I think  they  pay  them 
about  $1. 

Q.  Ho  you  mean  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a man  with  a helper?  A.  Seventy  4 
barrels. 

Q.  Ho  you  mean  by  the  day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  be  $3.50  a day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  a man  make  without  a helper  ? A.  Forty  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  months’  work  do  they  get  in  a year  ? A.  I should  think  about  j 
ten ; if  you  came  down  to  the  fine  point  it  would  not  amount  to  that. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  men  receive  who  make  the  heads  ? A.  The  heads  are  jj 
prepared  out  of  logs,  and  then  they  are  pulled  to  the  refinery  and  fastened.  They  ; 
then  get  them  and  they  are  turned ; the  man  gets  about  three-quarters  of  a cent  for 
that — that  is,  for  both  heads. 

Q.  How  much  can  a man  earn  at  that  work?  A.  He  generally  makes  about 
300  barrels  a day — he  and  a boy. 

Q.  What  does  he  give  the  boy  ? A.  About  75  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  does  the  man  get  ? A.  He  gets  about  $1.25  a day — that  is,  for  sawing  J 
the  stuff;  after  that  it  is  wheeled  out  and  pulled  into  the  refinery. 

Q.  Ho  you  manufacture  your  own  staves  ? A.  Yes ; that  is  the  majority  of  them ; 
we  have  imported  a few. 


By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 


Q.  What  time  do  your  coopers  go  to  work  in  the  morning  ? A.  They  are 
supposed  to  go  to  work  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  the  coopers  work?  A.  Well,  as  I said 
before,  I should  think  about  ten;  but  I cannot  come  right  down  to  the  fine  point  and 
say  what  time  they  make. 

Q.  You  say  they  begin  work  at  seven  in  the  morning?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  till  six  at  night  ? A.  They  .generally  work  till  pretty  nearly 
that  time ; some  days  they  will  get  done  before  that  time  and  sometimes  a little 
later;  but  as  a general  thing  they  spend  about  ten  hours  at  work. 

Q.  Are  you  a practical  cooper  yourself?  A.  Yes  ; I have  worked  at  the  trade. 

Q.  Hoes  it  take  more  material  to  make  a sugar  barrel  than  a flour  or  an  apple 
barrel  ? A.  It  does,  for  it  takes  larger  stock  and  it  must  be  heavier. 

Q.  Have  you  to  be  more  particular  in  making  it  ? A.  The  barrel  has  to  be 
heavier  and  made  of  larger  stock,  so  of  course  it  takes  more  material. 
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Geo.  Porteous,  Cooper,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  a cooper. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a cooper  shop  of  your  own?  A.  No;  I am  making  barrels  in 
the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  ? A.  I heard  the  most  of  it, 

I think. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  wfith  the  statements  he  made  ? A.  Almost. 

Q.  Tell  us  where  you  and  he  differ  ? A.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion  ; he  did  not 
state  positively  as  to  the  time  we  work.  I think  he  figured  a little  too  high,  for  I 
am  of  opinion  that  we  lose  more  time  than  he  said.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  nine 
months  is  the  outside  time  we  work  during  the  year.  I understood  him  to  say  that 
we  work  ten. 

Q.  Then  you  lose  about  three  months  in  the  year?  A.  I think  so. 

Q.  While  you  are  working  do  you  lose  any  time  waiting  for  stock  ? A.  I do 
not  remember  having  lost  any. 

Q.  Are  you  kept  constantly  going  while  the  shop  is  running  ? A.  We  are. 

Q.  Are  the  earnings  which  he  stated  about  right  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  state  right  when  he  said  you  made  about  forty  barrels  a day? 
A.  That  is  about  what  we  do. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Can  you  find  anything  to  do  during  the  three  months  you  are  out  of  work  ? 
A.  The  time  is  broken  that  we  lose  ; it  is  not  all  at  once.  There  is  one  place  where 
we  might  get  work,  but  very  little  outside  of  that.  I have  done  but  little  work 
outside  of  the  refinery  since  I have  been  employed  with  them,  which  is  about 
j seven  years. 

Q.  You  mean  you  have  done  very  little  work,  apart  from  the  refinery  ? A.  Yery 
; little — $100  or  $120  worth. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  outside  of  Moncton  ? A.  I have  worked  in  New  York, 
and  Miramichi  and  Montreal;  1 served  my  time  in  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  wages,  if  any,  between  Montreal  and  Moncton  ? 
A.  It  is  some  years  since  I left  Montreal,  so  I do  not  know  what  they  are  paying  now, 
ibut  the  last  I heard  the  wages  are  $2  a day,  and  it  is  $1.50  here. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  worked  in  New  York?  A.  In  1864;  I know  it  is 
quite  a long  while  ago,  and  I think  shortly  alter  the  war. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  coopers  in  Moncton  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  There  is 
I only  one  who  owns  his  own  house — that  is,  one  living  in  the  town.  There  are  three 
| or  four  of  them  that  live  in  the  country  and  they  have  houses  of  their  own — deeds  of 
of  farms  or  the  nucleus  of  farms. 

Q.  Can  a cooper  earning  the  wages  that  they  do  here  support  a family  and  live 
j comfortably  on  it  in  Moncton?  A.  It  depends  a great  deal  on  the  size  of  the  family, 
but  if  a man  has  steady  work  and  a small-sized  family  he  can  support  them.  I find  it 
hard  to  get  along  with  my  family  and  support  them  comfortably,  but  I have  a larger 
i family  than  most  of  the  men — some  six  or  eight. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  have  to  pay  for  a house  of  six  rooms  ? A.  I can  hardly 
I tell ; it  is  all  according  to  the  locality  of  the  house.  I am  paying  $10  a month  rent 
for  mine,  but  I think  a house  can  be  got  for  $8. 

Q.  You  are  paying  $10  now  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  ? A.  Eight. 

Q.  Is  it  convenient  to  the  refinery  ? A.  It  is  next  house  to  the  refinery,  and 
belongs  to  the  company. 

Q.  Have  the  company  houses  for  their  employes  ? A.  This  is  the  only  house 
belonging  to  the  company  I am  aware  of,  and  they  are  going  to  move  that  away  now, 
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Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  have  been  working  in  Moncton  seven  years  ? A.  Seven 
years  last  December. 

Q.  Is  there  any  business  done  among  the  middle  classes  by  the  giving  of  notes  ? [ 
A.  Do  you  mean  the  receiving  of  notes  in  payment  of  wages  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  Mot  that  I know  of ; I have  not  received  any  but  once,  and  that  \ 
was  for  a little  work  I did  outside ; it  did  not  amount  to  anything,  though. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a practice  made  use  of  in  Moncton  ? A.  I think  !| 
not ; some  few  may  do  it,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  done  as  a general  thing. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  working  classes  were  paid  weekly  that  it  would  benefit  || 
them  any  ? A.  I think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  families  of  workingmen  jl 
to  be  paid  fortnightly  and  monthly?  A.  I think  so;  unless  a man  earns  morel! 
money  than  he  needs  for  the  immediate  support  of  a family  it  is  hard  for  him  to  j 
make  both  ends  meet  unless  he  has  something  ahead— some  little  money  laid  by ; it 
is  very  unhandy  to  have  to  wait  a fortnight  for  his  money. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  a workingman  can  buy  to  better  advantage  for  cash  than  for 
credit  ? A.  I think  so — decidedly. 


Silas  White,  Engineer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  Engineering. 

Q.  Rave  you  charge  of  a stationary  engine  in  Moncton?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  stationary  engineers  here  ? A.  I do  not  know  what  j 
their  wages  are  here  ; most  of  them  earn  what  I do — '9  cents  an  hour ; that  is  all  I am 
allowed. 

Q.  Do  you  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  Twelve  and  fifteen  hours,  sometimes  ; it  is  I 
all  according  to  the  time  the  men  knock  off. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  ? A.  In  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  learning  to  be  an  engineer?  A.  I did  in  this  way;  * 
I went  to  work  and  learned. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  a certificate  as  an  engineer  ? A.  Mo. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Did  you  go  firing  first  ? A.  I am  at  it  three  years  ; I did  no  firing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  what  you  earning  is  the  average  pay  of  engineers  around 
here  ? A.  I think  most  of  them  get  more  than  that. 

Q.  When  you  work  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it?  A. 
Mo;  I am  paid  the  same  rate  per  hour. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  nothing  extra  for  over-time  ? A.  Mo. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  night  or  day  time  ? A.  I go  to  work  at  three  in  the 
morning  ; other  times  four. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  work  ? A.  Till  half-past  three  or  four  o’clock. 

Q.  In  the  afternoon  ? A.  If  there  are  three  men  at  the  pans  I go  to  work  at  ; 
three  in  the  morning,  but  if  there  are  five  at  the  pans  I work  till  five. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Mo. 


JT.  A.  Humphrey,  Miller,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a miller. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a grist  mill  ? A.  Two  mills,  a grist-mills  and  a saw  mill. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  grist  mill  ? A.  Sometimes  one  and 
(sometimes  two. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  employ  in  the  saw  mill  ? A.  About  twenty. 

Q.  Do  you  cut  your  own  lumber  in  the  woods  ? A.  I buy  part  of  it  at  the  mill, 
and  some  parts  of  it  are  prepared  for  me  at  the  woods  in  a certain  way.  We  do  not 
[get  it  from  the  stump, — from  the  trees — but  we  buy  it  at  a certain  stage  of  forwardness. 

By  Mi*.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  gang  men  ? A.  I have  not  got  a gang. 

Q.  Have  you  a sawyer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  head  sawyer?  A.  We  pay  the  head  sawyer  about  $7 
a week. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  tail-stocker  ? A.  I do  not  know  exactly  what  we  pay 
him ; we  pay  the  men  from  $22  to  $39  a month.  Our  engineer  would  get  the  highest 
wages. 

Q.  Do  you-  board  the  men  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  they  board  themselves  ? A.  They  board  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a rotary — a Canadian  or  an  American  machine  ? A.  A Canadian. 
Q.  Where  was  it  made  ? A.  It  was  made  somewhere  near  Montreal. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  circular-saw.men  ? A.  They  get  about  $1  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  saw  laths  ? A.  I saw  laths. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  lath-men  ? A.  They  get  about  the  same  as  the  other 

men. 

Q.  Do  you  work  ten  hours  a day?  A.  We  work  eleven  hours  ; we  calculate  to 
work  the  whole  stock  up,  and  it  depends  on  what  we  have  to  do  how  long  the  men 

jwork. 

Q.  Then,  when  you  have  no  work  of  that  kind  to  do  the  men  are  shifted  off  on 
isomething  else  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  small  articles  do  you  make  ? A.  Pickets. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  staves  or  heads  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  go  to  the  stump  ? A.  We  do  not. 

Q,  What  do  you  pay  surveyors  ? A.  My  foreman  would  get  something  like  the 
highest  wages  we  pay,  and  that  is  something  like  $40  a month. 

Q.  Is  the  boarding  house  kept  by  yourself  ? A.  I do  not  run  a boarding  house ; 
a number  of  the  men  have  their  own  houses ; they  either  rent  or  own  them. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  men  own  the  houses  ? A.  Yes ; some  of  them  own  their  own 
houses. 

Q.  About  what  board  do  the  men  pay  ? A.  I think  about  $2.25. 

Q.  A week  ? A.  A week. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  pay  that  ? A.  Some  of  them  pay  $2.50 ; and  their  board 
ranges  from  $2.00  to  $2.50. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  work  ? A.  About  nine  months  in  the 
year.  The  time  varies  ; we  often  do  not  work  nine  months  in  the  year ; sometimes 
jwe  go  more. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Does  the  work  depend  upon  the  season  or  the  logs  ? A.  Upon  the  sales. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  any  pickets  or  shingles  ? A.  We  do;  we  manufacture 

both. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  surveyor  ? A.  Forty  dollars  a month. 
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J.  P.  Weir,  Engineer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  ? A.  I am  an  engineer  in  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  ? A.  Thirty  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  How  many  skilled  engineers  have  you  employed  there?  A.  I have  an 
assistant — that  is  all. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  firemen  ? A.  Four  firemen. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  have  to  work  ? A.  Usually  ten  hours;  but  Ij 
am  at  their  call  when  anything  goes  wrong  at  the  refinery ; I have  to  be  there  night] 
or  day,  when  wanted. 

Q.  Ho  you  make  any  over-time  ? A.  Yes  ; sometimes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  anything  extra  for  that  ? A.  I am  paid  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  nothing  extra  for  over-time  ? A.  I get  nothing  extra. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  engineers  that  the  men  in 
charge  of  engines  should  have  certificates  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I have  not  heard  of  it, I 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  there  are  many  unskilled  men  who  have  charge  of  engines  ? 
A.  There  are  a great  many 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  those  working  in  the  building  if  those  men  were 
skilled  men  ? A.  I think  it  would. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  engineers  to  pass  an  examination  foi] 
certificates?  A.  I do  not  think  there  is  among  skilled  men. 

Q.  Would  30  cents  an  hour  be  an  average  rate  of  wages  for  skilled  engineers  in 
Moncton  ? A.  I think  it  is  above  the  average^. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  constant  employment  all  the  year  ? A.  I have  only  been  at  the; 
sugar  refinery  about  a year  and  a-half ; I was  employed  with  my  father  before 
that  time. 


Barnabus  White,  Packer,  Sugar  Refinery,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — • 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I work  in  the  sugar  refinery ; I am  employee] 
in  the  packing  rooni,  packing  the  sugar  in  barrels. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  packing  ? A.  There  are  four  of  us.  j 
Q.  Ho  they  all  receive  the  same  pay?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  packers?  A.  Minety  cents  a day. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  six  days  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  So,  you  make  no  lost  time  in  a year?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  time  do  you  lose  ? A.  1 could  not  say. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  ten  months’  work  in  the  year  ? A.  Sometimes  we  do  anc 
sometimes  we  don’t. 

Q.  Is  it  very  heavy  work  ? A.  It  is  pretty  heavy  work. 

Q.  Is  the  packing  room  comfortable  to  work  in?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Hoes  it  require  much  skill  to  be  a packer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  packing  room  close  and  warm  in  the  summer  time?  A.  It  is  verj 
warm. 

Q.  Ho  the  men  in  the  other  room  feel  very  uncomfortable  in  the  summer?  A.  J|] 
do  not  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  over-time  at  nights  ? A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  extra  for  that  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  are  not  paid  extra  for  that  ? A.  We  are  not. 

Q.  How  often,  on  an  average,  do  you  work  over-time  in  a year  ? A.  We  put  ii; 
an  hour  or  so  at  night  about  once  a week. 

Q.  Are  the  men  paid  once  a month  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  men  express  a desire  to  he  paid  more  frequently  ? 
L No ; I never  have. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  to  be  paid  once  a fortnight  or  once  a week  ? 
l.  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q„  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a house  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  it  rather  close  economy  to  support  a wife  and  yourself  on  90 
ents  a day  ? A.  No ; I do  not. 


Alfred  Miles,  Upholsterer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Upholsterer. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  upholsterers  in  Moncton  ? A.  Seventeen  cents  an  hour. 
Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  at  that  rate  of  wages  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  carriage  upholstering?  A.  No;  I work  in  the  G-overnment 

hop. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  the  railway  shop  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  upholstering  cars  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  these  shops  ? A.  Nearly  eight  years. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  commence  at  when  you  first  went  there  ? A.  Fifteen 
ents  an  hour. 

Q.  Is  II  cents  the  highest  wages  paid  to  your  trade  there  ? A.  It  is  the  highest 
Fey  are  paying  now. 

Q.  When  a man  is  first  taken  on  is  he  taken  on  at  the  lowest  rate  always  ? A. 
;Chey  rate  them  about  15  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Always  that  rate  at  the  start  ? A.  Always  at  the  start. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  take  any  apprentices  on  ? A.  Never  since  I have  been  there. 
Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  make  any  over-time  ? A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  insurance  society  of  the  company,  or  are  you  insured 
dse where  ? A.  I am  insured  in  the  society. 

Q.  Do  the  railway  insure  their  men  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  anything  into  it  ? A.  So  much  a month  is  kept  off  our  pay. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  members  of  the  society  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  it  voluntary  on  your  part  to  be  insured  in  the  company  ? A.  It  is  compulsory. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about  the  management  of  this  company  ? 
jA  No. 

Q.  Are  the  claims  always  promptly  paid  ? A.  As  far  as  I know,  they  are.. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  complaints  about  bad  management  ? A.  No. 


Duncan  McKinnon,  Carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  house  work  ? A.  No  ; I work  in  Record’s  foundry. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  a shop  of  the  kind?  A.  One  dollar  and 
|Forty  cents  a day  is  what  carpenters  are  getting. 

Q.  Do  you  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  I do. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  at  those  wages  all  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  the  same  in  the  summer  as  they  are  in  the  winter?  A.  They' 

are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  would  be  the  average  wages  that  are  paid  house  carpen- 
ters in  Moncton  ? A.  Do  you  ask  for  average  wages  ? • 

Q.  I ask  about  the  average  wages  per  hour  ? A.  I should  think  they  would  be! 
about  that  at  the  present  time  and  for  the  last  two  years — say  about  $1.50. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  would  be  for  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  range  at  ? A.  They  range  $1.25,  $1.45,  $1.50  and  $1.75,  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  it  costs  you  more  to  live  to-day  than  it  did  five  years  I 
ago  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  costs  me  more. 

Q.  You  say  it  does  not  cost  you  more  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  house  rent  in  the  last  five  years  ? A.  Hot  so! 
far  as  I am  concerned ; I have  been  renting  a house  for  five  years,  and  I cannot  rent 
it  to  the  same  advantage  as  I could  five  years  ago. 

Q.  You  own  your  own  house,  then  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  wages  increased  to  any  extent  in  the  same  period?  A.  I do  not  think! 
so  ; outside  of  town  it  has  not,  but  in  town  it  seems  to  have  increased. 

Q.  Would  that  be  on  account  of  more  buildings  going  up  lately?  A.  G-ood  men? 
seem  to  be  scarcer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  men  in  Moncton  are  ever  paid  with  orders  on  stores?!) 
A.  I have  known  of  a few  cases,  but  not  very  many. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  truck  system  prevails  in  Moncton  to  any) 
extent  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  It  does  not  prevail  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Ho ; not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  resided  long  in  Moncton  ? A.  Eleven  years  last  fall. 

Q.  From  you  knowledge  of  Moncton,  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  convenient! 
for  the  working  classes  if  they  were  paid  weekly  ? A.  I certainly  think  so  ; I have  | 
had  an  experience  of  both  systems  myself.  We  are  paid  weekly  now  in  our  place, ; 
and  I know  we  can  buy  to  better  advantage  than  we  could  before. 

Q.  Is  there  much  business  transacted  with  notes  ? A.  There  is  some. 

Q.  Does  that  happen  with  the  class  of  workmen  that  are  paid  monthly,  fort-  ' 
nightly  or  weekly  ? A.  It  happens  with  the  monthly  people,  generally. 

Q.  They  give  these  notes  in  exchange  for  small  debts  or  payments  ? A.  Yes ; in  ! 
payment  for  small  debts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  done  if  the  men  were  paid  weekly  ? A.  If  they  : 
were  given  reasonable  wages  I should  not  think  they  would  do  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Even  with  the  wages  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  you  think  if  they  ! 
were  paid  weekly  they  would  be  better  off?  A.  Yes;  for  they  could  buy  for  cash. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  a workingman  with  small  j 
wages  to  be  paid  monthly  ? A.  Yes  ; I do. 

Q.  What  would  a workingman  have  to  pay  for  a house  in  a convenient  portion 
of  the  town  composed  of  six  rooms,  and  provided  with  the  ordinary  conveniences?1! 
A.  Do  you  mean  a whole  house  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  They  range  probably  from  $8  to  $12  ; a $12  house  would  be  in  aj| 
very  good  locality. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  information  you  could  give  the  Commission  ? A.  I do  not  ) 
know  as  I have,  at  the  present,  any  more  than  what  I have  said. 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  indenture  system  of  apprenticeship — having  them  bound 
hr  a certain  number  of  years  ? A.  I do,  because  they  are  better  able  to  get  their 
trade  more  perfect  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  go  away  when  they  think  tit.  Not 
binding  apprentices  makes  them  poor  mechanics,  I think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  indenture  system  the  employer  would.be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  teach  the  apprentice  properly  ? Yes ; and  the  apprentice  would  be 
compelled  to  serve  his  time  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a boy  serves  his  time  with  one  employer  it  has  a tendency 
to  make  him  steady  in  his  habits  ? A.  I do. 


Paschal  White,  Sugar  Refinery,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A,  I work  in  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  refinery  do  you  work  in  ? A.  Tending  the  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  work  severe  on  you  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I do  not  think 
it  agrees  very  well  with  me. 

Q.  Is  the  heat  trying  ? A.  It  is  rather  hot. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  remain  in  this  room  ? A.  Eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours,  some  days. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  remain  there  all  the  time?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  time  do  you  get  away  for  dinner  ? A.  I go  to  my  meals  at  one  o’clock  t 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  hour  in  the  day  for  dinner?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  have  you  to  work  after  six  o’clock,  and  more  than  ten  hours  ? 
A.  Most  every  day. 

Q.  What  are  your  wages  ? A.  Eleven  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  get  paid  11  cents  for  every  hour  you  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  get  no  extra  allowance  for  over-time,  though  ? A.  Sometimes,  when  we 
are  a man  short,  we  get  extra. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  get  extra  pay  if  you  are  short-handed  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  But  do  you  not  have  to  work  half  an  hour  to  make  up  that  man’s  time  ? 
|A.  We  do. 

Q.  Does  the  extra  you  make  amount  to  the  man’s  wages  when  divided  among 
jail  the  men  ? A.  Some  days  it  does  and  some  days  it  does  not ; we  get  two  and 
a-half  some  days,  and  some  days  three  hours  ; when  he  is  away  altogether  we  get 
five  hours  apiece. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  once  a month,  like  all  the  others  in  the  refinery  ? A.  I am. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  of  the  men  to  be  influenced  by  the  heat  of  the 
building  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  make  them  sick  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  just  produces  weakness  ? A.  Yes. 
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Alfred  E.  Olive,  Conductor,  Intercolonial  Kailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a conductor  on  the  Intercolonial  Kailway.  1 

Q.  Are  you  a conductor  on  a passenger  or  freight  train  ? A.  On  a passenger  j 
train. 

Q.  How  many  miles  is  a day’s  run  with  you?  A.  Our  run  is  185  miles,  and  we 
are  allowed  a day  and  a-half  for  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  run  for  a day’s  work  on  other  railroads  ? A.  It  is  different,  j 
if  you  run  a passenger  or  freight  train.  A passenger  conductor  generally  runs  j 
longer  than  a freight  one  does.  One  hundred  miles  is  usually  called  a day’s  work. 

Q.  For  passenger  or  freight  conductors  ? A.  The  rules  do  not  state  which. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  occupy  in  running  your  185  miles  ? A.  Our  j 
schedule  time  is  about  seven  and  a-half  hours. 

Q.  Each  way  ? A.  Yes  ; each  way. 

Q.  What  pay  does  a conductor  of  a passenger  train  get  ? A.  Two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  all  round  ? A.  That  is  the  average  all  round,  with  the  I 
exception  of  three  or  four,  who  get  what  they  call  a $10  a month  “ bonus.” 

Q.  What  is  the  “ bonus  ” given  for  ? A.  I could  not  say,  I am  sure ; I could  not  j 
answer  that. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  it  for  seniority  ? A.  I suppose  it  is  for  seniority. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  have  never  been  explained  ? A.  Ho;  it  never  has.. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  allowance  for  detention  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  time  arranged  for  detention  when  you  are  on  the  road  ? A.  They  \ 
give  us  a day  and  a-half  for  fifteen  hours,  and  after  that  we  are  paid  15  cents  an  hour,  j 

Q.  Has  the  conductor,  in  case  of  detention,  the  power  to  allow  his  hands  leave 
to  go  from  the  train  to  get  rest  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  he  use  his  own  judgment  in  that  respect  ? A.  Yes ; he  can. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  he  do  so  without  notifying  the  railway  authorities  ? A.  He  must  notify 
the  train  despatcher. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  men  to  be  detained  on  the  road  without  rest  ? j 
A.  I have  known  them  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  on  the  road. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  case  of  a snow  storm  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  happens  pretty  often  ? A.  Yes  ; in  the  winter  time. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  When  a man  comes  in  off  a run  how  many  hours  is  he  allowed  to  rest  before  ; 
he  is  sent  out  again  ? A.  He  is  allowed  eight  hours  at  the  least. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  men  to  be  ordered  out  with  less  than  eight  hours’  rest?  j 
A.  Hot  as  I know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  into  this  insurance  scheme  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  men  ? A.  Yes.  ;> 

Q.  That  is  compulsory  upon  you  to  do  so  ? A.  I suppose  it  is  taken  off  of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  men  would  prefer  a voluntary  scheme  ? A.  This  com-  j 
pulsory  scheme,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  reasonable,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  men,  as 
a whole,  object  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  controlled  entirely  by  the  officers  of  the  road  ? A.  Yes;  I think  it  is.  J; 

Q.  Are  the  claims  of  the  company  all  promptly  paid  ? A.  Yes ;,  as  far  as  I am 
aware  of  them. 
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Q.  Does  it  make  any  provision  for  sickness  ? A.  No ; it  is  just  for  accident  or 

j death. 

Q„  What  amount  does  a conductor  receive  per  week  in  case  ot  injury  ? A.  A 
conductor  receives  $5  a week  for  twenty-six  weeks. 

Q,  And  what  does  he  receive  at  the  end  of  that  time?  A.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
six  weeks  he  does  not  receive  any  more. 

Q.  If  a man  is  not  able  to  return  to  work  after  the  twenty-six  weeks  are  over  are 
his  services  dispensed  with  ? A.  I think  so ; I have  never  read  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a case  of  that  kind,  where  a man  has  not  been  able  to 
return  to  work  after  the  end  of  the  twenty-six  weeks?  A.  No  ; I have  not. 

Q.  Does  the  company  provide  medical  attendance  free  ? A.  Yes ; I think  it  is 

ifree. 

Q.  Eight  through  the  whole  period  of  sickness  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  an  employ^  of  the  railroad  is  injured  away  from  home  is  he  furnished 
with  medical  attendance  by  the  company?  A.  Yes  ; if  he  is  on  the  railway  service. 
By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  railway — the  head  office — has  any  objections  to  employing 
conductors  who  belong  to  the  Conductors’  Association?  A.  I have  not  heard  of  any. 
By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  objection  to  employing  men  from  other  roads  on  the  Intercolonial 
Bail  way — are  they  not  all  taken  from  the  men  on  the  road  ? A.  The  conductors  are 
all  taken  from  the  men  on  the  road.  Of  course,,  if  a person  comes  off  another  road  he 
ihas  to  begin  work  in  a lower  capacity. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  this  insurance  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the  road,  or  is  it  a company  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  company  formed  in  regard  to  it. 


John  Barry,  Conductor,  Intercolonial  Bail  way,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  a living  ? A.  I am  a passenger  conductor. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Olive  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  all  he  stated — all  his  testimony?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  said?  A.  Very  much  of  it  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  us  bearing  on  your  occupation  that  he  has 
not  furnished  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  I could  give  you. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  working  rules  of  the  road  are  satisfactory  ? A.  I think  so. 
Q.  Of  course,  you  work  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  complaints  to  make  against  their  system  ? A.  I have  none. 


Jhon  Casey,  Conductor,  Intercolonial  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a conductor  on  a freight  train. 

Q.  What  is  your  usual  run  for  a day’s  run  ? A.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six 

miles. 

Q.  How  many  hours  would  it  take  to  run  that  distance  ? A.  About  eleven. 

Q.  What  pay  does  a freight  conductor  receive  ? A.  They  are  rated  differently. 
Q.  What  pay  do  yon  yourself  get  ? A.  Two  dollars  and  twenty  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  get  $2.20  per  day  ? A.  Yes ; but  this  126  miles  constitutes  a day 
and  a-quarter. 

Q.  Would  100  miles  be  a day’s  run  on  a freight  train  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  brakesmen  do  you  have  on  a train  composing  your  crew  ? A. 
We  have  three. 
a— 23* 
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Q.  Are  there  any  freight  brakesmen  here  to  night  ? A.  I think  there  is  one. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  running-boards  on  the  top  of  freight  cars  are  suffi- 
ciently wide  for  safety  ? A.  Yes ; I think  so. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  width  of  them  ? A.  About  24  to  36  inches,  I think. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  bell  cord  any  source  of  danger  to  the  men  on  top 
of  the  cars  ? A.  Hot  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  know  of  cases  of  men  tripping  on  it  and  falling  off  the  cars  ? 
A.  Ho. 

By  the  Chairman  : — * 

Q.  I)o  you  approve  of  them  ? A.  I approve  of  bell  cords. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  the  question  of  a rail  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  car  consi- 
deration ? A.  I do  not  approve  of  it ; I think  the  car  is  better  without  it, 

Q.  What  have  you  got  to  suggest  to  the  men  on  the  top  of  the  cars  for  protection  ? 
A.  I do  not  know,  I am  sure  ; but  I think  that  any  kind  of  railing  would  interfere 
with  the  men. 

Q.  How  would  a rail  on  the  outside  of  the  car  interfere  with  men,  if  it  were 
raised  a foot  high  ? Do  you  mean  right  on  the  edge  of  the  car  ? 

Q.  Right  on  the  outside  of  the  car  ? A.  In  that  case  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  men. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  Your  objection  to  it  was  having  it  alongside  the  running-board  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  you  consider  it  a benefit  in  case  a man  was  to  slip  off  the  car  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  than  the  rail  along  the  running-board  ? A. 
I think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  accidents  occur  by  men  falling  off  the  car  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  there  are  many  ; I have  only  known  of  one  in  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  coupling  cars  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  coupler  in  use  at  the  present  time  ? A.  For 
freight  cars  I think  the  common  link  and  pin  is  the  best. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  coupler  that  could  be  substituted  for  the  link  and  pin 
and  that  would  do  away  with  the  danger  ? A.  I have  never  seen  one  that  worked 
perfectly. 

Q.  Do  many  men  get  injured  by  the  coupler  ? A.  Quite  a number  get  their 
fingers  squeezed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Janey  coupler  tested  on  freight  cars  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  how  it  works  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  many  brakes  do  you  think  a brakesman  should  have  control  of  on  a level 
strip — how  many  brakes  is  he  able  to  manage  ? A.  A great  deal  depends  upon  the 
road. 

Q.  I mean  on  a level  ? A.  In  that  case  a great  deal  depends  on  the  speed. 

Q.  Say  the  train  was  running  thirty  miles  an  hour  ? A.  Freight  trains  run 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  I think  that  four  would  be  as  many  as  he  could  manage  in 
a short  distance. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  From  the  time  that  the  whistle  sounds  for  the  brakes  till  the  train  stops  how 
many  brakes  could  a man  put  on  ? A.  I think  six — probably  eight. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  air-brake?  A.  Yes  ; some  little. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  hand-brake  ? I think  it  is  quite  an 
improvement. 
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Q.  Can  the  engineer  control  a freight  train  with  the  air-brakes  as  easily  as  he 
can  a passenger  train  ? A.  I think  he  can  ; I have  never  seen  a full  freight  train 
of  air-brakes,  but  I have  had  three  or  four  on  the  train,  and  I know  they  have  acted 

good. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  monthly  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  your  pay  retained  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  right  up  to  date  ? A.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  AYhat  day  is  pay-day  ? A.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  or  10th  of  the  month. 

Q.  Then  there  is  a week’s  pay  always  in  the  hands  of  the  company  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  If  you  want  to  leave,  how  much  notice  have  you  to  give  ? A.  Fourteen  days’ 
notice. 

Q.  If  the  company  would  discharge  you,  how  much  notice  would  they  give  you  ? 
A.  Sometimes  not  very  much. 

By  *Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Are  the  men  dismissed  without  the  charges  against  them  being  investigated  ? 
A.  Ho;  - not  to  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  When  a man  is  discharged  is  he  paid  up  all  the  money  that  is  due  him  ? A. 
I have  never  heard  any  complaints. 

Q.  Has  he  to  wait  for  his  money  till  pay-day  ? A.  I could  not  answer  that. 


Edward  Honahoe,  Sugar  Refinery,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I work  in  the  sugar  refinery. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  building  do  you  work  in  ? A.  I clear  the  charer. 

Q.  Top  or  bottom?  A.  Ho;  underneath. 

Q.  Is  that  occupation  very  trying  on  you  ? A.  Hot  very. 

Q.  Is  the  heat  very  excessive,  or  is  there  any  heat  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes ; 
it  is  pretty  hot  sometimes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  a day  ? A.  I work  eleven  hours  at  night. 

Q.  Do  you  work  constantly  all  the  year  round  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  What  wages,  as  a rule,  do  you  earn  ? A.  I could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  what  wages  you  earn  ? A.  Yes  ; 11  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  get  employment  ? A.  I could  not 
dell  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  work  over-time?  A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  extra  pay  for  over-time?  A.  Hothing  extra;  only  11  cents 
an  houf. 

Q.  Is  the  rate*per  hour  in  the  day  the  same  as  in  the  night  ? A.  Yes. 


Martin  Daly,  Brakesman,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a brakesman. 

Q.  Do  you  work  on  a freight  train  ? A.  Ho  ; I work  on  an  express  train. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  passenger  train  conductor  ? A.  Ho ; I did  not. 
Q.  How  many  miles  constitute  a day’s  run  for  you  ? A.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles  is  considered  a run  for  two  days. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  you  supposed  to  occupy  in  making  these  two  days  ? 
A.  Eight  hours. 
a-231* 
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Q.  Each  day  ? A.  Each  day. 

Q.  Is  that  for  186  miles?  A.  Ho;  188  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  detention  at  times  ? A.  Ho  ; not  on  that  train. 

Q.  When  you  have  detentions  how  much  are  you  allowed  for  it  ? A.  Twelve 
and  a-half  cents  an  hour. 

Q,  What  is  the  regular  pay  of  a brakesman  on  an  express  train  ? A.  It  is  all 
according  to  how  long  they  have  been  on  the  road. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive  yourself?  A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Are  you  insured  in  the  company’s  benevolent  fund  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  about  the  management  of  that  society? 
A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  would  prefer  a voluntary  association  of  their 
own  ? A.  I never  heard  them  say  anything  about  it. 


Henry  Melanson,  Brakesman,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Brakesman. 

Q.  Freight  or  passenger  train?  A.  I am  on  a freight  train. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  brakesmen  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  are  well  looked  1 
after,  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned  ? A.  I think  they  are. 

Q.  Are  the  running-boards  of  good  width  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  about  the  bell  cord  on  top  of  the  cars  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  bridges  crossing  the  track  of  the  railway  that 
are  not  high  enough  for  you  to  stand  under  on  top  of  the  car?  A.  I do  not  think 
there  are  any  between  here  and  Truro ; that  is  where  I run. 

Q.  Are  the  frogs  on  the  line  all  packed  ? A.  I could  not  say  about  that. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  or  not?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  your  foot  caught  in  one  ? A.  I had  it  caught  once  in  the 
Moncton  yard. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? A.  That  is  three  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  are  injured  by  coupling  cars  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  them  are  injured  much  in  any  other  way  ? A.  I do  not.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  complaints  about  the  deadwood  on  top  of  the 
cars  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  bell  cord  on  the  top  of  the  cars  is  the  surest  means  of  | 
communication  with  the  engineer  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a brakesman  ? A.  Four  years. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  on  any  other  railroad'  than  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ? 
A.  I have  not. 


Isaac  Hase,  Carpenter,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Are  you  a house  carpenter?  A.  I served  my  time  at  house  carpentering. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  house  carpentering  now?  A.  Ho;  I am  working  in  the 
Intercolonial  Railway"  car-shop. 

Q.  What  wages  do  carpenters  receive  there?  A.  From  $1.25  to  $1.85  a day.  , 
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Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  commence  with  less  wages  than  $1.25  ? A. 
I never  knew  of  any  commencing  less  than  that. 

Q.  How  long  will  a man  work  at  $1.25  before  he  gets  advanced  to  $1.50  ? A.  It 
is  all  owing  to  circumstances;  he  may  work  for  two  years  before  he  gets  a raise. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  green  hands  being  taken  on  and  getting  higher 
wages  than  $1.25  a day  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  handy  men  are  taken  and  put  to  work  with  carpenters  and 
paid  their  wages  ? A.  At  what  work  ? 

Q.  At  repairing  cars  ? A.  I do  not  know  if  there  be  so. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  new  work  at  cars  there  ? A.  Ho ; we  do  no  work  that  is 
entirely  new  ; we  do  not  build  any  cars. 

Q.  You  just  do  the  repairing  of  cars,  then?  A.  That  is  all  the  work  we  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  piece-work  done  in  your  shop  ? A.  There  is  very  little  of  it 
done  now;  I do  no  know  that  there  is  any  done  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Are  the  men  divided  into  gangs,  or  do  they  have  to  do  general  repairing  ? 
A.  They  have  to  do  general  repairing. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  build  trucks,  repair  cars,  &c.?  A.  There  is  a certain  amount 
of  men  engaged  to  work  on  the  trucks,  and  they  attend  specially  to  that  work. 

Q.  What  wages  do  these  repairers  of  trucks  get  ? A.  I think  they  strike  very 
nearly  the  same  as  those  who  finish  ; perhaps  a little  lower. 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  all  your  tools  for  your  work  ? A.  All  for  our  own  work. 

Q.  D es  the  road  furnish  you  with  spanners  and  wrenchers  ? A.  Yes ; when  we 
use  them. 

Q.  Do  you  not  use  them  on  all  the  work  ? A.  We  do  use  them  on  trucks,  but 
we  have  very  little  use  for  wrenches  at  our  work  of  finishing. 

Q.  When  the  men  are  sent  out  to  work  as  auxiliaries  what  pay  do  they  get  ? 
A.  I could  not  say,  for  I have  never  been  on  the  road  at  all. 

Q.  What  men  in  the  shop  are  generally  ^ent  out  ? A.  I think  it  is  the  laborers 
that  are  generally  sent  out  to  do  this  auxiliary  work. 

Q.  Are  the  men  working  on  the  trucks  ever  sent  out  ? A.  I think  they  are, 
* sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  over-work  to  do  ? A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  receive  for  over-time  ? A.  Hour  for  hour — the  same  as  in 
the  day  time. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  just  the  same  for  night- work  as  for  day-work — nothing  extra  ? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  carpenters  insured  the  same  as  the  men  on  the  road  ? A.  Just  the  same. 

Q.  What  amount  do  you  pay  each  month  for  insurance  ? A.  We  pay  20  cents 
a month ; that  is  what  is  taken  off  our  pay. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  insured  for  ? A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Is  that  in  case  of  death  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  how  much  in  case  of  accident  ? A.  Five  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  How  many  weeks  do  you  receive  that  ? A.  Twenty-six  weeks. 

Henry  McAfee,  Painter,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What,  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Painter. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  house  work  ? A.  I served  my  time  to  house  work,  but  I 
have  not  been  at  it  since  I have  been  on  the  railway. 

Q.  What  are  you  engaged  at  now  ? A.  Car-painting. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  Intercolonial  Railway  shops  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  are  there  paid  to  car-painters  in  the  shop  ? A.  From  $1.50  to 
$2.30  a day. 
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Q.  What  do  the  average  of  the  men  get?  I suppose  the  $2.30  man  is  an  overseer? 
A.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  is  the  outside  wages  the  railway  is  giving  to  painters 
now,  and  there  is  only  one  or  two  getting  that. 

Q.  What  do  the  average  of  the  men  get  that  are  painting  cars — the  ordinary 
hands  ? A.  They  get  different  pay  in  the  different  grades  of  work. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  rate  for  each  grade?  A.  The  grades  would  he  $1.30, 
$1.50,  $1.75  and  $2.30. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  are  the  men  engaged  on  who  earn  $2.30  ? A.  On 
general  work. 

Q.  Are  they  on  freight  cars  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  work  piece-work  ? A.  There  was  piece-work  in  the  shop  some 
little  time  ago,  but  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  of  late. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  How  long  will  a man  be  working  at  $1.30  before  his  pay  has  advanced  ? A. 
I do  not  know  that  I could  answer  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a man  to  he  taken  on  when  there  was  a vacancy  and 
receive  higher  wages  than  the.  old  hands  were  getting  ? A.  Yes  ; I have. 

Q.  Would  he  be  an  extra  good  hand  ? A.  He  would  probably  be  a very  good 
hand. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  man  to  be  taken  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
over  the  heads  of  good  men  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  that  ; it  might  be  done  in 
some  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  handy  men  who  are  employed  and  set  to  work  as 
painters  ? A.  Hot  on  certain  classes  of  work. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  on  any  class  of  work  ? A.  On  certain  portions  of  the 
work  they  would  do. 

Q.  Do  they  get  the  same  pay  as  the  painters  get  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? «A.  $1.10,  $1.20  and  $1.25. 

Q.  Are  any  painters  paid  as  low  as  that  ? A.  Ho. 


John  Hugent,  Machinist,  Intercolonial  Railway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Machinist. 

Q.  Are  you  an  iron-working  machinist?  A.  I am  working  at  locomotive 
repairs. 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  employed  at  locomotive  repairing  ? A.  About  twelve 

years. 

Q.  What  pay  do  men  receive  in  your  line  of  work  ? A.  $1.50  to  $2.10  a day. 

Q.  Would  $1.50  be  the  lowest  rate  paid  to  machinists  ? A.  I think  that  would  be 
about  the  lowest. 

Q.  Are  they  all  skilled  machinists  that  are  employed  on  the  line?  A.  Pretty 
much  all  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  these  boys  have  to  serve  to  learn  their  trade  ? A.  I could  not 
say  whether  it  is  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  all  the  branches  of  the  machinist’s  trade  there  ? A.  They  can 
learn  all  about  locomotive  repairing. 

Q.  When  they  are  out  of  their  time  would  they  be  capable  of  going  into  a shop 
and  taking  a job  as  machinists  ? A.  Some  of  the  boys  could. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  these  boys  earn  when  they  are  learning  their 
trade  ? A.  The  first  year  70  cents,  the  second  75  cents  and  the  third  $1. 

Q.  Do  the  company  furnish  you  with  all  your  tools  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  tools  being  broken  or  lost  are  the  employes  charged  with 
them  ? A.  I have  never  known  of  it  being  done. 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  old  might  these  boys  be  when  they  are  first  taken  on  to  learn  the 
trade  ? A.  Generally  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old. 

Q.  Are  they  indentured  ? A.  Ho. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  deeds  of  indenture  taken  from  them  ? A.  I could  not  say. 


John  Hunter,  Engineer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  . — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a locomotive  engineer. 

Q.  How  many  miles  constitute  a day’s  run  for  you?  A.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six. 

Q.  Are  you  on  a passenger  or  a freight  train  ? A.  Passenger. 

Q.  What  pay  does  an  engineer  on  a freight  train  receive  ? A.  Two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  a fireman  gets  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  system  of  signal  lights  in  use  on  the  Intercolonial 
Bailway  is  a good  one  ? A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  ever  any  confusion  from  the  lights  on  coming  into  a yard?  A.  Hot 
that  I ever  knew  of. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any.  complaints  about  them  ? A.  I never  heard  any  complaints. 


George  Moore,  Machinist,  Intercolonial  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a machinist. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  the  car-shops  ? A.  Yes ; on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway. 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  employed  there  ? A.  Yes  ; quite  a number. 

Q.  What  would  he  the  average  wages  of  a good  hand  ? A.  About  $1.15  or  $1.80 
fa  day. 

Q.  Are  they  constantly  employed  during  the  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  once  a month  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  men  to  express  a desire  to  be  paid  more 
ifrequently  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  the  insurance  fund,  like  the  rest  of  the  men  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  at  the  business  ? A.  Hot  very  many. 

Q.  Do  the  boys  generally  remain  after  they  have  served  their  time  ? A.  Some  of 
them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not ; I should  say  that  perhaps  half  of  them  remain, 
or  nearly  so. 

Q.  Would  a hoy,  having  an  aptitude  for  the  business,  turn  out  to  be  a good 
mechanic  after  he  had  served  his  time  in  the  car-shop?  A.  Yes;  that  is,  in  the 
locomotive  line. 

Q.  Are  these  boys  bound  in  any  way?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  vou  worked  as  a machinist  in  any  other  place,  Outside  of  Moncton? 

A.  Ho. 
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John  Fraser,  Blacksmith,  Intercolonial  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a blacksmith. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  ? A.  In  the  Intercolonial  Bailway  shops. 

Q.  Are  there  many  blacksmiths  working  there  ? A.  I could  hardly  say,  hut  I 
think  there  are  about  seventeen  or  eighteen ; I work  in  the  boiler  shop. 

Q.  Bo  you  find  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  ? A.  One  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  general  average  of  the  blacksmiths  in  the  other  shops  ? A. 
Mo;  I do  not  think  so;  I think  they  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a day,  or  may  be  $2.15. 

Q.  How  much  do  the  helpers  get  ? A.  Bo  you  mean  in  the  boiler  shop  ? 

Q.  I mean  blacksmiths’  helpers  ? A.  I could  not  say  about  the  blacksmith  shop, 
hut  I think  from  $1.25  to  $1.40  a day. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  in  the  boiler  shop  ? A.  From  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Q.  Are  these  helpers  employed  as  riveters,  too  ? A.  Mo ; they  hold  on  the 
rivets. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  the  riveters  get?  A.  $2.20  a day;  from  $1.80  j 
to  $2.20. 

Q.  Boes  the  railway  shop  furnish  you  with  all  the  tools  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  they  ever  charge  for  them  if  any  are  broken  or  lost  ? A.  Mot  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Bo  you  ever  make  any  over-time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  allowed  anything  extra  for  over-time  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day-time  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  once  a month,  like  the- other  hands?  A.  lam  paid  once  a j 
month. 

Q.  Flave  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  men  express  a desire  to  be  paid  more] 
frequently  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  married  men  to  be  paid 
more  frequently  ? A.  I think  it  would. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  yourself  ? A.  Yes. 


William  Gardiner,  House  Joiner,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a house  joiner. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  long  in  this  town  ? A.  About  ten  years — between  ten  and 
twelve  years. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  to  workingmen  here  per  day  ? A.  On  an  average,  ji 
about  $1.35  a day. 

Q.  Is  the  same  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  ? A.  Mo  ; not 
the  same. 

Q.  How  much  of  a cut  is  there  in  the  seasons  ? A.  In  the  winter  we  get  about!  > 
$1.25  a day. 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  in  this  town  receiving  $1.15  a day?  A.  Mo;  I do  not  j 
think  so. 

Q.  Can  a good,  first-class  joiner  find  employment  in  this  town  at  $1.15  a day — 
can  he  find  it  readily?  A.  Mo  ; I do  not  think  so.  # 

Q.  Bo  you  know  how  many  months  in  the  year,  on  an  average,  carpenters  get 
work  in  this  town  ? A.  A carpenter  would  not  get  over  eight  months,  I think. 

Q.  Is  that  allowing  for  short  time  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  for  lost  time?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  many  men  in  this  town  getting  less  than 
$1.35  a day  ? A.  Yes;  I know  of  some. 

Q.  Would  there  be  more  getting  less  than  $1.35  than  those  who  are  getting 
more?  A.  I rather  think  there  are  ; I mean  in  the  winter  season. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  carpenter  should  not  get  as  much  or  do  as  much 
work  in  the  winter  as  the  summer  season?  A.  I think  he  can  do  just  as  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason,  except  the  slackness  of  work,  why  the  wages 
i are  cut  in  the  winter  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  workingmen  of  Moncton  can  pay  house  rent  and  live 
\ comfortably  on  their  earnings?  A.  I think  it  would  take  it  all  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  can  save  much  money?  A.  Hot  a great  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  mechanics  in  Moncton  who  have  purchased  houses  for 
themselves  out  of  their  earnings  ? A.  Hot  outside  of  the  house  joiners  in  the  shop ; I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  others, 

Q.  What  increase  of  wages  has  there  been  in  Moncton  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? 

!A.  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  house  rent  has  increased  in  that  time  ? A.  I do  not  think 
j it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  been  stationary  all  around  ? A.  Just  the  same. 

By  Mi*.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  know  contractors  or  boss  carpenters  to  cut  down  the  wages 
i of  labor  on  account  of  the  surplus  of  the  unemployed  ? A.  Yes  ; they  cut  them  in 
the  winter. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  mechanics  in  this  place  to  lose  any  portion  of 
i their  wages  through  either  dishonesty  or  insolvency  of  their  employers  ? A.  I do 
know  of  some,  some  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  recently  ? A.  Hot  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Are  the  men  always  paid  in  full?  A.  Well,  not  right  up,  always. 

Q.  How  much  is  retained  by  the  employer?  A.  It  generally  goes  according  to 
the  pay ; sometimes  they  keep  some  back. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  back  more  than  one  day  ? A.  Yes  ; sometimes  they  do,  but  not 
always  ; they  do  not  always  pay  up  prompt. 

Q.  Do  they  sometimes  pay  a man  a part  of  his  wages  and  tell  him  to  wait  till  pay- 
day for  the  rest  ? A.  They  do  not  say  that  exactly. 

Q.  Are  the  men  ever  paid  with  orders  on  stores  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  mechanics  in  the  building  line  in  this  town  are  ever 
. given  notes  for  their  pay?  A.  Ho;  I do  not. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  If  a carpenter  is  away  from  the  shop  on  pay-day,  working  on  a building,  does 
he  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for  his  pay,  or  does  the  pay  come  to  the  building  where  he 
is  working?  A.  The  men  generally  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for  their  pay. 

Q.  Do  they  find  that  to  be  very  inconvenient  at  times  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  go  for  their  pay  in  their  own  time  or  the  boss’  time  ? A.  They  go 
| in  their  own  time — that  is,  in  working  outside. 


Benjamin  Titus,  Fireman,  Intercolonial  Bailway,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a fireman. 

Q.  Are  you  a railway  fireman  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  road  ? A.  Three  years  last  Hovember. 
Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  now  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  firemen  begin  at  ? A.  One  dollar  and  thirty  cents  a day. 
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Q.  Is  his  pay  increased  every  year  till  he  gets  up  to  $1.50  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  When  a fireman  remains  on  the  road  does  he  expect  to  get  an  engine  in  time  ? 
A.  Yes  ; and  most  of  them  do. 

Q.  How  long  will  a fireman  be  on  the  road  before  he  gets  an  engine  ? A.  It  all 
depends  on  how  smart  he  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  firemen  obtaining  engines  when  they  are  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  them,  or  do  they  have  to  wait  any  length  of  time  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  wait  for  an  opening  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  How  many  miles  do  you  have  to  run  per  day  ? A.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Q.  Do  they  run  on  freight  or  passenger  trains  ? A.  1 run  on  a passenger  train. 

Q.  Are  the  firemen  on  freight  trains  paid  as  much  as  the  ones  on  passenger 
trains  ? A.  After  they  are  on. 

Q.  Do  they  get  the  same  pay  ? A.  Same  pay. 

Q.  How  much  does  a fireman  receive  for  detention  ? A.  Twelve  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  How  many  hours  is  the  most  you  have  known  a fireman  to  be  kept  on  duty 
on  one  run  ? A.  I have  been  on  duty  forty-eight  hours. 

Q.  How  much  rest  would  you  be  allowed  after  being  on  duty  that  length  of  time 
before  going  out  again  ? A.  It  is  all  according  to  the  rush ; there  is  no  set  time 
when  we  are  on  “ specials.  ” 

Q.  Are  the  men  ever  ordered  out  to  work  without  having  ever  received  eight 
hours’  rest  ? A.  I have  known  them  to  be. 

Q.  When  a train  has  been  detained  on  the  road  for  a length  of  time  are  the 
firemen  allowed  to  leave  their  engines,  except  to  get  a meal  ? A.  He  is  not  allowed 
to  leave  unless  another  man  takes  his  place. 

Q.  They  cannot  leave  until  they  are  relieved  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  firemen,  when  they  are  detained,  cannot  get  a 
relief?  A.  Sometimes  they  cannot.  Of  course,  if  they  are  told  they  can  send  a man  ' 
up  from  the  rOund-house — from  headquarters. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  When  snow  blocks  you  up,  are  you  not  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
road  without  communication  with  any  other  car  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  on  the  road  to  Quebec,  as  a general  rule  ? A.  It  does. 

Q.  In  that  case  you  cannot  get  a relief  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  get  a relief  ? A.  You  cannot  get  a relief 
unless  a man  is  sent  to  you. 

By  Mj*.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  As  a general  thing,  are  firemen  promoted  to  engines  in  rotation  ? A.  They 
have  been  till  this  last  year. 

Q.  But  as  a general  thing  they  are  ? A.  They  always  have  been,  till  this  last 
year;  that  is,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  that  men  have  been  appointed  to  engines  out  of  their 
proper  turns  ? Is  there  any  special  reason  for  it  that  you  know  of  ? A.  Since  the 
examination — one  man  might  be  able  to  answer  the  question  a little  more  satisfactorily 
than  another  man. 

Q.  Does  it  all  depend  upon  how  he  passes  his  examination  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  upon  how  many  marks  he  makes  upon  his  examination  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  seniority  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? A.  That  is  since  this  last  winter. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a fireman  to  be  given  an  engine  over  the  head  of  a man 
who  was  capable  of  taking  charge  of  one  ? A.  I could  not  say  about  a man’s 
capabilities  myself. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  passes  as  good  an  examination  as  you  do  ? A. 
We  are  not  supposed  to  know  how  another  man  passes;  we  do  not  know  ourselves 
when  we  pass  exactly  how  we  pass. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  grumbling  on  the  mode  of  appointing  firemen  to  engines 
recently  ? A.  I have  this  last  spring. 

Q.  Do  the  men  think  that  they  have  not  been  treated  fairly  ? A.  Yes. 
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Chatham,  H.B.,  17th  April,  1888. 

Thos.  F.  Gillespie,  Owner  of  Chatham  Foundry,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mi*.  He ake  s : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  Iam  owner  of  the  Chatham  foundry;  that  is 
one  part  of  my  business. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  foundry  ? A.  From  eight  to  twelve, 
or  thirteen. 

Q.  Are  these  men  engaged  on  skilled  or  machinery  labor  ? A.  Machinery  labor. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  wages  a man  will  earn  on  machinery  labor  ? A.  He 
will  make  from  $7  to  $13  a week. 

Q.  Would  the  man  at  $7  a week  be  a competent  moulder  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  $13  man  would  be  the  foreman  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  of  the  men,  leaving  out  the  foreman  ? 
A.  The  ordinary  rate  is  from  $8  to  $9  apiece. 

Q.  Ho  the  same  prices  rule  a stove-plate  moulder?  A.  We  do  not  do  very 
much  by  piece-work. 

Q.  Ho  they  all  work  day-work  ? A.  Yes  ; all  the  same. 

Q.  Therefore,  the  same  rate  of  wages  would  prevail  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  They  work  ten  and  a quarter 
hours  five  days  in  the  week  and  seven  and  three-quarters  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Ho  you  keep  your  hands  constantly  engaged  all  the  year  round  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Ho  you  close  your  foundry  any  portion  of  the  year  ? A.  Ho ; our  foundry 
has  not  been  closed  yet,  at  least  since  I have  been  in  it. 

Q.  What  wages  do  furnace  men  receive  ? A.  The  furnace  men  get  $1  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  men  engaged  in  cleaning  castings  ? A.  The  men  do  that  work. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  more  than  one  man  at  furnace  work  ? A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Ho  you  take  on  any  apprentices  in  the  moulding  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  time  they  have  to  serve  to  learn  their  trade  ? 
A.  Three  to  four  years. 

Q.  What  will  a boy  get  when  he  goes  to  learn  his  trade  ? A.  One  dollar  a week. 

Q.  What  will  he  get  the  second  year  ? A.  Two  dollars  a week. 

Q.  And  what  will  he  get  the  third  year  ? A.  Three  dollars  a week. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  that  they  generally  stay  with  you  after  they  have  learned  their 
trade  ? A.  Most  of  them  leave  us. 

Q.  Ho  you  bind  them  by  any  means  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Then  you  have  none  of  your  apprentices  indentured?  A.  We  have  no 
indentures. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  if  a boy  was  indentured  he  would  be  more  attentive  to  his 
business  and  learn  his  trade  better  ? A.  I do  not  think  so ; some  of  them  would  do 
better  than  others,  but  as  a rule  they  would  not. 

Q.  As  a rule,  when  these  apprentices  have  finished  their  time  do  they  remain 
with  you  ? A.  They  do  if  I find  employment  for  them. 

Q.  How  many  apprentices  have  you  now  ? A.  I have  only  one ; I have  only 
employment  for  him. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  an  engineer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a skilled  engineer  ? A.  Yes ; a skilled  engineer. 

Q.  What  does  a stationary  engineer  like  him  get?  A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  Hoes  he  do  his  own  firing  for  that  ? A.  Ho  ; we  have  a man  to  do  his  firing.. 

Q.  What  other  business  are  you  engaged  at  ? A.  I am  in  the  stevedoring  business. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  men  at  that  ? A.  Ho  ; except  when  discharging  vessels. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a laborer  discharging  coal?  A.  One  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a day. 

Q.  How  much  do  ship-laborers  find  to  do  here  in  the  season  ? A.  I could  not 
say  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  no  idea  how  much  they  have  to  do?  A.  I could  not  say;  when 
there  are  no  ships  here  there  is  nothing  to  do. 
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Q.  Do  yon  employ  any  teamsters  ? A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  that  teamsters  receive  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I ■ 
think  it  is  $1  a day ; good  men  would  get  $2.50  and  $3  a day. 

Q.  Would  $1  a day  be  the  average  for  laboring  men  here  ? A.  Ship-laborers  get 
$2  a day,  and  sometimes  more  than  that;  I am  speaking  now  of  the  laborers  in  my 
foundry;  they  get  $1  a day  all  the  time,  I think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  Chatham  in  the  last  five 
or  six  years  ? A.  Yes ; I think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  been  much  of  an  increase  ? A.  I could  not  say ; I know  it  costs  more 
to  live  than  it  did. 

Q.  Has  the  rent  of  houses  increased?  A.  Yes;  house  rents  have  increased. 

Q.  Has  the  pay  of  the  laboring  men  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
rents  and  cost  of  living  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  has. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  rent  does  a laboring  man  have  to  pay?  A.  That  is  hard  to  say, 
because  some  of  them  have  got  their  own  places ; a great  many  of  them  live  in  their 
own  houses. 

Q.  Do  they  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  A great  many  of  them  do  ; I suppose 
they  pay — those  that  rent  houses — from  $3  to  $7  a month  rent. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  pattern-makers  in  the  foundry  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  get  a day  ? . A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Are  they  kept  steady  going  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  patterns  from  ? A.  We  make  them. 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  stove  patterns  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  is  the  ventilation  of  the  foundry  ? A.  It  is  well  ventilated. 

Q.  Is  it  comfortable  in  the  winter  time  ? A.  It  is  comfortable  in  the  winter  time,  f 

Q.  Is  its  sanitary  condition  good  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Has  it  connection  with  the  water-closets  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  water-closet  near  the  moulding  room  ? A.  It  is  20  or  40  yards  from  it. 

Q.  Is  it  covered  up,  or  an  open  pit  ? A.  It  is  an  open  pit.  ■ 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  kind  of  coal  do  you  use  ? A.  I get  anthracite  coal. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  soft  coal  ? A.  Yes ; we  use  Sydney  coal  in  some  cases. 

Q.  What  does  that  cost  you  ? A.  Sydney  coal? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  About  $3.25 — I mean  Victoria  mine  coal ; old  mines,  Sydney,  would 
nost  more — $4,  or  $4.50,  or  $4.75. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  Spring  Hill  coal  ? A.  Yes ; I sell  Spring  Hill  coal. 

Q.  How  do  prices  of  coal  compare  here  with  those  of  Montreal — are  they  higher 
or  lower  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  the  prices  in  Montreal ; I never  looked  them  up ; 
but  I know  that  the  freights  from  Spring  Hill  to  here  are  more  in  comparison  to  the 
distance  than  from  Spring  Hill  to  Montreal. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  it  a fact  that  coal  is  carried  from  Spring  Hill  to  Montreal  for  a less  rate  i 
than  from  there  to  Chatham?  A.  I pay  $1.20  from  there  to  Chatham,  but  I do  not  ; 
think  that  Montreal  pays  as  high  a rate. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  Spring  Hill  coal  here  ? A.  It  is,  for  round  coal,  $2.75.  i|i 

Q.  And  for  Spring  Hill  coal  ? A.  That  is  for  Spring  Hill  for  house  purposes.  It 
is  $1.35  for  blacksmith’s  coal,  and  then  the  freight  has  to  be  added,  which  brings  It 
up  to  $1.60  and  $1.70. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  men  weekly,  fortnightly  or  monthly  ? A.  I always  paid 
them  weekly  until  last  year,  when  I changed  to  fortnightly  payments. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  request  of  the  men  that  you  paid  them  fortnightly  ? A.  It 
was  not. 
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Q.  Are  the  men  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes: — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  men  in  Chatham  are  paid  in  due  hills  ? A.  It  used  to 
he  the  practice  in  old  times  ; sometimes  they  are  paid  in  due  bills. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  the  practice  here  this  last  season  ? A. 
I do  not  know  that  it  has. 

Q.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  coal  in  Chatham?  A.  I retail  coal  from  $3.50  to 
$3.15 — that  is,  soft  coal ; and  I sell  anthracite  from  $6.50  to  $6.15  and  $7. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  is  that  coal  should  be  dearer  here  in  1811,  1882  and 
1881  than  it  was  in  Halifax  and  St.  John  ? A.  The  price  of  coal  is  regulated  by  the 
market. 

Q.  Is  it  a fact  that  coal  was  much  dearer  in  Chatham  in  1877,  1882  and  1881 
than  it  was  in  Halifax  and  St.  John  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  what  it  was  in  1811. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  price  of  coal  in  Chatham  in  1811,  1882  or  1881  ? 
A.  I could  not  from  memory,  but  I could  hunt  it  up. 

Q.  Will  you  hunt  it  up  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  could  you  do  so  this  evening  ? A.  I will — yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  a barrel  of  flour  in  Chatham?  A.  I get  $5.25  for  thn 
very  best  quality;  that  is  the  best  I could  get.  There  is  cheaper  flour  than  that  to 
b5  got. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  the  second  grade — baking  flour  ? A.  I could  not  tell 
you  that. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  ift  the  price  of  flour  used  for  bread  ? A.  I suppose  it  is  $4.50  or  $5. 


William  Muirhead,  Foundryman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a foundryman. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Gillespie  ? A.  I did  not.. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  I average  about  twenty  men  and  five  boys.. 

Q.  Do  you  do  stove-plate  or  machinery  moulding  ? A.  Principally  machinery 
and  boilers,  and  a little  steam  casting. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  do  under  the  head  of  machinery  moulding  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  of  good,  skilled  moulders  ? A.  They  go 
all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $2  a day ; it  is  all  according  to  the  work  they  do  and  the 
way  they  put  it  out. 

Q.  Do  they  work  piece-work  ? A.  Sometimes ; they  generally  work  by  the  day 
or  week. 

Q.  Would  $1.50  be  about  the  lowest  for  a good  plate-moulder  ? A.  Yes;  fora 
good  one. 

Q.  Is  it  a practice  to  hire  men  for  plate-moulding  and  keep  them  on  the  same 
class  of  work  all  the  time  ? A.  It  is,  when  you  have  that  class  of  work  to  do  ; and 
they  work  on  it  well,  because  you  know  they  can  do  it. 

Q.  Do  these  men  take  the  place  of  skilled  moulders  ? A.  They  do ; we  often 
lose  a cast,  or  something  like  that,  but  we  have  to  expect  it  from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  for  your  men  all  the  year  round?  A.  We 
did  last  year,  and  for  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  a pattern-maker  ? A.  From  $1.2.0  and  $1.30  to- 
$1.70. 
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Q.  Would  the  $1.20  pattern-maker  he  a skilled  or  handy  man  ? A.  He  is  a 
handy  man;  the  best  man  I have  gets  $1.70. 

Q.  Ho  you  keep  a man  about  the  foundry  making  boxes  and  column  boards  ? 
A.  This  man  I speak  of  does  that  work  when  it  is  wanted. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  furnace  men  ? A.  One  dollar  and  ten  cents,  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents,  or  sometimes  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents ; it  is  all 
according  to  the  work  he  does — he  helps  to  clean  the  castings,  sometimes. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  to  laborers  about  the  foundry  ? A.  There  are  not  many 
of  them,  except  the  boys  I speak  of. 

Q.  I suppose  you  do  mill  casting  ? A.  Ho  ; we  have  nothing  like  that  to  do  ; 
we  do  all  that  by  hand. 

Q.  Ho  you  use  the  old-fashioned  scratch  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  boys  engaged  as  apprentices  ? A.  We  call  them  apprentices, 
but  they  are  not  indentured. 

Q.  Ho  they  go  away  after  their  time  is  out  ? A.  As  a rule,  they  stay  with  us 
till  the  are  pretty  well  up  in  years  and  feel  that  they  can  do  better  somewhere  else  ; 
.some  s y a long  while  and  others  do  not. 

Q.  Ho  they  generally  stay  their  time  out?  A.  Most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  you  take  apprentices  on  for  stove-plate  moulding?  A.  We  have  done 
very  little  stove  business  here  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Ho  the  boys  get  a good  knowledge  of  stove-plate  moulding  during  the  time 
that  they  serve  with  you  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  Ho  they  become  good  workmen  in  that  time  ? A.  They  become  first-class 
in  that  time. 

Q.  Are  your  men  paid  weekly  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  no  part  of  their  wages  retained  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  moulders  in  Chatham  that  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  I know 
three  that  own  their  own  houses  ; one  is  boarding  with  a family  he  is  married  into 
and  another  is  a man  from  Halifax. 

Q.  Hid  they  pay  for  those  houses  out  of  their  own  earnings  in  Chatham  ? A. 
I do  not  think  they  did  ; I think  parties  got  the  houses  for  them. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  a workingman  would  pay  for  a house  of  five  or  six  rooms 
with  modern  conveniences  in  Chatham  ? A.  I suppose  he  would  pay  $8  to  $10  a 
month  ; I could  not  say  for  certain,  but  from  what  I have  heard  I should  think  he 
would  pay  that  sum. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  the  working  people  of  Chatham  can  live  comfortably  on  their 
earnings  ? A.  1 think  they  can,  as  well  as  in  other  places  in  the  Province  ; I know 
we  have  not  many  poor  people — very  few  paupers. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  they  can  save  much  out  of  their  earnings  ? A.  Some  can,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  here  ? A.  Some  years  ago  we  had  ; 
that  was  principally  when  the  ships  came  here. 

Q.  But  you  have  had  none  in  your  own  business  ? A.  Ho. 

By  the  Chairman  : — • 

Q.  Is  it  a fact  that  many  of  the  working  people  in  Chatham  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances  ? A.  I think  so ; I know  the  majority  own  their  own  houses  ; in 
fact,  I am  pretty  sure  of  it. 
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Ernest  Hutchinson,  Lumberman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  in  the  lumber  business. 

Q.  Are  you  manufacturing  lumber  ? A.  Yes ; shipping  it. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  in  that  business  ? A.  In  the  manufacture,  I think 
from  thirty-eight  to  ninety,  men  and  boys. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  lumber — deals  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  all  deals  ? A.  Ho ; laths  and  shingles. 

Q.  About  what  are  gang-men  paid  ? A.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  tail  men  the  same  ? A.  Ho ; tail  men  do  not  get  so  much  as 

that;  they  get  $1.30  or  $1.40. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a patent  engine  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  firemen  ? A.  They  get  $1.40. 

Q.  Do  you  saw  laths  by  the  thousand  ? A.  Ho;  by  the  day.  We  do  not  saw 

laths  by  the  thousand  at  all  ; we  just  hire  the  men  by  the  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  lath-sawyers  ? A.  We  pay  lath  sawyers — I am  not  certain ; 
I think  we  pay  one  man  $2  a day  and  the  others  we  pay  from  $1.25  to  $1.50.  I am 
not  certain  on  the  point  of  the  lath  machines. 

Q.  Are  they  all  able  to  shift  ? A.  They  are  all  ’able  to  shift. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  bed-men  ? A.  One  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  engineer  ? A.  I hire  him  by  the  year. 

Q.  He  does  repairs  in  the  winter,  I suppose  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  surveyors?  A.  The  surveyors  get  about  $1.50. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  the  stump  for  your  lumber,  or  do  you  buy  it  ? A.  I buy  it. 

Q.  When  it  comes  down  the  river  ? A.  When  it  comes  down  the  river. 

Q;  What  are  log-scalers  paid  ? A.  Is  that  for  surveying  logs  at  the  boom  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  The  law  regulates  that.  The  lumber  Act  regulates  the  price  at  15 
cents  per  thousand,  'but  I think  that  the  surveyors  or  scalers  very  seldom  get 
that.  There  are  some  conditions  in  the  Act  which  a lumber-scaler  is  required  to  do, 

: such  as  the  marking  of  the  contents  of  the  log  on  it,  but  they  do  not  always  do  so. 
They  get  as  high  as  10  or  15  cents  a thousand,  although  the  law  provides  that  the 
work  shall  be  done  for  15  cents.  This  is  done  because  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
very  seldom  enforced. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  scaler,  the  seller  or  the  buyer?  A.  That  is  a matter  of 
arrangement.  The  buyer  pays  the  scaling  fee. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  laths  to  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  your  men  employed  ? A From  six  to 
seven,  according  to  the  season. 

Q.  When  your  mill  is  closed  do  you  furnish  these  men  with  any  other  class  of 
: employment?  A.  Some  of  them  we  do;  the  rest  go  to  the  woods,  to  work  at  lum- 
bering. 

Q.  Do  you  retain  them  at  the  same  wages  in  winter  as  in  summer  ? A.  Ho ; we 
pay  less  wages  in  winter  . 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  those  men  in  the  winter  season?  A.  In  the 
iwoods  they  get  from  $14  to  about  $18 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  board  them?  A.  Yes;  that  is  with  their  board;  that  is  in  the  woods. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  frequently  are  the  men  paid  ? A.  In  the  mill,  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  And  in  the  woods  ? A.  There  is  no  regular  arrangement  for  paying  the  men 
in  the  woods.  They  generally  get  paid  as  they  require  it  and  the  balance  is  settled 
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in  the  spring.  The  paying  of  the  men  in  the  woods  is  a matter  of  arrangement  ! 
between  the  employer  and  the  employ^. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  men  engaged  about  the  lumber  mill  paid  partly  in  due  bills  b 
and  partly  in  cash?  A.  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  has  been  the  practice  of  some  of  the  mills  in  Chatham  j 
during  the  past  season  ? A.  I can  only  answer  for  my  own,  and  I know  it  has  not  ! 
been  done  in  mine. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Chatham  ? A.  For  myself  and  others,  I 
twelve  years  or  thereabout. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  As  you  board  your  men  in  the  woods,  could  you  give  us  the  price  of  boarding  j 
them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  the  prtices  you  paid  for  sugar  and  pork  in  18*77,  I 
1882  and  1887  ? A.  I could  get  you  the  list  of  what  the  operators  paid. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a list  for  November  of  each  year  ? A.  Yes ; I will  try  to  ; 
get  it. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a list  of  your  principal  supplies  ? A.  I could. 

Q.  Speaking  from  your  knowledge,  could  you  say  whether  a large  proportion  of 
the  work  people  of  Chatham  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  about  t 
that,  for  I do  not  live  this  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Ho  you  live  in  Newcastle  ? A.  I live  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  and  over  i) 
where  I live  there  are  a good  many  laboring  men  who  own  their  own  dwellings — js 
perhaps  half. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  mill  men  increased  in  the  past  five  years  in  this  j . 
neigborhood  ? A.  Take  them  all  round,  I think  not. 

Q.  Have  they  been  at  a standstill  or  have  they  decreased  ? A.  I think  there  j 
has  been  very  little  variation,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  if  there  has  been  anything  j 
there  has  been  a decrease. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a day’s  work  with  you  ? A.  Ten. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  work  any  over-time  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Are  the  men  paid  extra  for  over-time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Extra,  according  to  the  day-rate?  A.  Extra,  according  to  the  day-rate.- 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  happen  in  the  mill?  A.  Very  seldom;  j 
I cannot  call  any  to  mind  at  present.  I have  known  one  or  two  accidents  to  happen,  j. 
where  men  got  their  hands  cut,  but  I cannot  call  to  mind  any  serious  accident. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  the  business  of  manufacturing  lumber  increasing  in  this  place  ? A.  No;  it  j 
has  fallen  off  very  much  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Would  that  be  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  or  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  has  || 
gone  to  other  places  ? A.  It  is  due  to  the  lack  of  demand,  but  the  great  reason  for  j 
the  diversion  of  the  lumber  trade  can  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  fall  in  the  price  of 
iron  that  has  taken  place. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  extreme  tax  that  the  Government  has  placed  on  the  jf 
lumber — that  is  the  stumpage  ? A.  I do  not  think  the  stumpage  has  any  bearing  1 
whatever  on  the  lumber  trade ; it  prevents  the  operator  from  making  the  profit  he  j 
could  otherwise  make  upon  it,  but  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  prices.  It  does  not 
affect  the  prices  and  it  had  not  raised  the  price  of  lumber. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  output  the  last  few  years  ? 
A.  I think  for  the  last  eight  years  it  has  fallen  from  140,000,000  to  about  70.000,000  ; 
I think  it  is  little  more  than  half  what  it  was.  In  1876  it  was  118,000,000  ; in  1877, 
160,000,000 ; in  1880  it  was  155,000,000,  and  from  1877,  take  the  ten  years  together, 
it  is  little  less  than  half  what  it  was. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  decrease  was  mainly  from  natural  causes  ? A.  The 
decrease,  of  course,  was  on  account  of  the  limited  demand,  for  it  would  not  pay 
persons  to  get  out  large  quantities  of  lumber  now.  If  the  prices  of  lumber  go  up 
we  would  take  logs  out  of  difficult  places,  where  it  would  not  otherwise  pay  us  to  go 

for  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  There  is  no  other  reason  for  the  price  going  down  in  Chatham  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  What  affects  either  parts  of  the  Dominion  affects  you  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is,  in 
our  particular  line — the  lumber  trade. 

Q.  Mot  speaking  of  the  present  generation,  I would  ask  how  have  lumber  dealers 
succeeded — have  they  succeeded  in  making  fortunes  in  this  country,  or  is  it 
reversed,  as  a rule  ? A.  I could  not  say  ; it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  whether  a person 
has  made  a fortune  or  not.  I do  not  think  there  have  been  any  fortunes  made  in  the 
lumber  business  in  the  last  ten  years,  hut  it  is  my  opinion  that  many  years  ago 
money  was  made  here  in  that  business;  I know  it  is  supposed  that  there  was. 

Q.  Were  not  many  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  rich  while  living 
found  out  to  be  poor  when  they  died  ? A.  Yes ; I think  so. 


Price-list  of  Supplies  for  the  Month  of  November  in  the  Years  1877, 1882, 1885  and  1887. 


Articles. 

1877. 

1882. 

1885. 

1887. 

Flour 

$ c.  c. 

7 00 

3 25 

7 00 

10  (a)  12 

12  fed  18 

45  fa)  50 

12 

55  wine  mes. 
24  * 

$ c.  $ c. 

6 00  fob  6 25 

$ c.  c. 

5 60 

3 75 

5 25 

13 

10  red  14 

25  fed  40 

7 

55 

22 

$ c.  c. 

5 00 

3 54 

5 00 

10 

12 

25  fa)  40 

7 

40 

22 

25  fed  35 

Cornmeal 

Oa.tmp.fll 

6 50 

10 

15  fa)  20 

40 

10 

60  Imperial.. 
25 

Beef 

Port 

Tea 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Butter 

Kerosene 

Fresh  beef  sells  in  Movember  at  about  5 cents. 


I hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  to  complete  the  evidence  given  by 
me,  yesterday,  before  the  Boyal  Labor  Commission.  The  above  are  retail  prices. 

E.  HTJTCHIMSOM. 


Chatham,  M.B.,  18th  April,  1888. 


Theophilus  Hesbrisay,  Foreman  for  Mr.  Snowball,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  foreman  for  Mr.  Snowball. 

Q.  In  the  mill?  A.  Partly  the  mill  and  partly  outside  the  mill. 

Q.  What  other  departments,  outside  of  the  mill,  have  you  charge  of?  A.  I am 
foreman  of  the  shipping  and  supplies  to  the  men  in  the  mill,  and  I have  to  do  the 
looking  after  his  tugs. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  Chatham  Branch  Railway?  A.  I have, 
in  Mr.  Snowball’s  absence. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  lumbering  business?  A.  1 think 
between  300  and  400. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  would  be  residents  of  Chatham?  A.  The  greater  part  of 
them ; I should  say  three-quarters  of  them. 

Q.  Hid  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  regard  to 
the  wages  of  the  different  branches  of  the  trade?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  are  gang-men  paid  ? A.  There  are  different  grades  of  gang-men ; the 
head-men  get  about  20  cents  more  than  the  tail-men.  The  gang-men  get  about 
$1.50  and  some  $1.60. 

Q.  Ho  tail-men  get  the>  same  wages  ? A.  Mo;  tail-men  get  about  $1.30,  and  then 
there  are  helpers,  who  get  about  $1. 

Q.  That  is  the  middle-men  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  What  does  the  head  circular-man  get?  A.  From  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Q.  What  do  bed-men  get?  A.  Some  get  $1.10;  some  $1.20;  perhaps  some  new, 
ordinary  men  get  $1. 

Q.  What  do  pilers  get?  A.  About  $2. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  engineers  ? A.  $2  and  $2.50. 

Q.  And  the  filers  ? A.  $2. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  each  gang  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  lath  sawyers  ? A.  The  highest  we  pay  them  is  $1.30. 

Q.  Ho  you  manufacture  many  laths  ? A.  Mo ; it  does  not  pay  to  make  laths  in 
this  market. 

Q.  What  hours  do  your  men  work?  A.  Ten. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  find  work  for  the  men  in  the 
mill  ? A.  About  seven  months ; from  six  and  a-half  to  seven. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  at  night?  A.  Yes;  last  season  we  worked  for  the  first  time  in 
four  or  five  years. 

Q.What  are  those  men  employed  at  in  the  waiter?  A.  Some  go  to  the  woods, 
some  go  fishing  and  some  stay  home.  ' 

Q.  Are  half  of  the  men  employed,  then,  in  the  winter  ? A.  I think  so,  and  more. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  ship-laborers  get  in  shipping  lumber  ? A.  Outside  men  get 
from  $1.30  to  $1.40;  that  was  the  wages  last  summer. 

Q.  Ho  you  hire  the  men  yourself  or  do  you  let  the  stevedore  do  that  ? A.  The 
stevedore  employs  them ; the  inside  men  get  $2. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  for  loading  vessels?  A.  I 
forget  what  the  ships  paid  ; I think  $1.40  a standard. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  how  that  compares  with  the  price  of  the  Quebec  standard? 
A.  I do  not  know;  I think  they  ship  a great  deal  cheaper  there;  I think  they  are 
loading  vessels  for  $1. 

Q.  A standard?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  load  from  lighters  here  or  from  off  the  wharf?  A.  As  a rule,  off  the 
wharves.  We  had  a vessel  loaded  here  last  year  for  $1,  but  that  was  the  condition  of 
the  charter. 
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Q.  Are  the  vessels  principally  loaded  from  the  wharf  or  off  lighters  ? A.  Off  the 
wharf  in  Chatham. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  steam  in  loading  lumber  ? A.  With  steamers  we  use  steam — 
large  ones — but  with  small  ones  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  rates  paid  on  the  railroad  from  here  to  the 
Junction  ? A.  I could  not  remember. 

Q.  Could  you  furnish  us  with  a list  of  wages  paid  to  the  conductors,  firemen,  &c.? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  your  men  paid  in  the  mill?  A.  Every  fortnight. 

Q.  Are  they  always  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes  ; if  they  require  ii;. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  practice  to  pay  any  of  the  hands  in  the  mill,  within  the  last 
few  years,  in  due  bills  ? A.  If  any  man  of  family  wanted  any  provisions,  or  a barrel 
of  flour,  we  would  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Have  the  men  always  asked  for  these  due  hills  when  they  have  been  paid 
with  them  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  us  for  certain  ? A.  The  men  are  all  squared  up  every 
fortnight  during  the  summer,  and  any  balance  coming  to  them  is  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  take  these  due  bills  in  the  mean  time  ? A.  They  do  not 
have  to ; they  need  not  take  them  if  they  do  not  like  to. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  previous  to  the  last  season  the  men  were  paid  in 
cash  entirely  ? A.  Ho  more  than  it  was  last  summer  or  season. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  these  due  bills  have  been  offered  to  the  men  in  part  payment, 
without  their  asking  for  them  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  that  of  my  own  knowledge ; 
I know  that  during  the  summer  the  men.  are  all  paid  up  every  fortnight. 

Q.  Are  these  due  bills  given  on  any  particular  store  ? A.  They  are  given  on 
Mr.  Snowball’s  own  store. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  the  store  that  the  due  bills  are  given  on  ? A.  It  is 
not  a due  bill  that  is  given ; it  is  merely  an  order  from  the  office  to  give  the  workmen 
so  much  goods. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  these  are  given  whenever  needed,  but  the  men  are  not  obliged  to  take 
them  ? A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  When  the  money  is  due  them  and  pay-day  comes  they  are  paid  up  in  cash 
always  ? A.  Yes  ; we  pay  them  all  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  If  the  men  ask  for  cash  as  well  as  due  bills  would  you  give  it  to  them  ? 
A.  Yes ; but  the  other  suits  as  well,  for  they  can  get  goods  from  us  as  low  as  they 
could  elsewhere,  and  a man  of  family  might  not  be  able  to  run  a fortnight  and  wait 
for  his  pay,  and  as  he  is  not  able  to  get  credit  he  might  just  as  well  take  the  order  for 
the  goods,  as  they  are  as  cheap  as  he  could  get  any  where  else. 

Q.  In  the  woods,  what  time  do  you  start  your  night-watch  ? A.  Seven  o’clock. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  quit  in  the  morning  ? A.  Six  o’clock. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  you  supposed  to  run  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  And  ten  hours  at  night  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  men  were  paid  every  week  in  cash  that  there  would 
be  so  much  credit  asked  for  as  now  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  they  ask  for  credit ; they 
get  what  they  want ; for  if  a man  wants  a few  dollars  during  the  week,  before  pay- 
day is  up,  he  can  get  it  always. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  men  in  the  employ  of  the  company  that  get 
$1.15  a day?  A.  I could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Q..  Are  there  many?  A.  In  the  mill  there  are  a good  many  that  get  $1.15  and 
$1.20  a day. 


Q.  Are  any  of  these  married  men  supporting  families  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Can  a man  live  comfortably,  support  a family,  live  squarely  and  pay  house 
rent  on  $1  a day  ? A.  I think  some  can  live  very  well. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Can  your  men  live  well  ? A.  I never  heard  them  grumbling  about  their  living ; 
they  live  first  rate.  The  trouble  with  mill  men  is,  they  cannot  work  in  the  winter 
time,  but  when  the  mill  shuts  down  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  can  go  into  the  woods 
and  work  for  the  concern  there,  while  their  families  are  provided  for  during  the 
winter  from  the  stores ; therefore,  they  have  an  advantage. 

Q.  Do  they  get  their  board  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes;  in  the  woods. 

Q.  And  their  wages  go  for  the  support  of  the  family  ? A.  They  do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Does  the  family  get  their  provisions  out  of  this  store  for  the  winter  when  the 
husband  is  away  from  home?  A.  Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not; 
in  that  matter  they  can  do  just  as  it  suits  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a statement  of  the  things  that  you  used  in  the  woods  for 
the  last  five  years — say  for  ten  years — November,  18*7*7,  1882  and  188*7  ? A.  I will. 
These  are  the  prices  at  which  we  sold  flour,  beef,  pork,  sugar  and  tea  in  188*7,  1882, 
and  188*7 


Flour. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

18*7*7 

*7.00@$8.00 

10c.@12c. 

10c.@12c. 

12c. 

45c. 

1882 

..  $6.*75@$6.90 

10c. 

15c. 

10c. 

35c.@40c. 

188*7 

5.25 

10c. 

12c. 

8c. 

30c.@40c. 

In  the  matter  of  sugar,  the  people  could  buy,  if  they  wished,  fourteen  pounds  for  $1. 
By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  supply  the  men  that  go  to  the  woods  with  clothing,  boots  and  shoes? 
A.  We  do  so. 

Q.  Do  they  get  some  boots,  and  shoes,  and  clothing  from  the  company  in  part 
payment  of  wages  ? A.  The  articles  that  the  men  want  to  go  to  the  woods  with  we 
generally  fix  them  out  with  them — the  head  lumbermen. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  they  free  to  buy  where  they  like  ? A.  Yes  ; we  very  seldom  have  any 
trouble  with  our  men.  This  is  a statement  of  the  wages  paid  on  the  Chatham  Branch 
Railway  for  the  last  year,  and  what  we  are  paying  now : — 


Superintendent. 

Conductor 

Driver 

Firemen  (two). 

Brakesman 

Station-master . 

Operator 

Assistant  agent 


$60  per  month. 
50 

40  ' 

30 

1.10  per  day. 
40  per  month. 
25  “ 

25  I 


In  the  case  of  the  station-master,  he  is  provided  with  fuel,  rent  and  light.  The  price 
for  stowing  ana  loading  vessels  in  Chatham  in  188*7  was  $1.25  per  St.  Petersburg 
standard. 


George  Watt,  Ship-chandler,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a ship-chandler. 

Q.  Does  ship-chandlery  include  the  supplying  of  everything  for  the  fitting  out 
of  ships  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  of  that  kind  of  work  done  here  ? A.  No  ; the  vessels  barely 
buy  what  they  require . 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  in  that  business  ? A.  No ; I do  not  require  a 
I great  many  people. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  clerk  in  a place  like  yours?  A.  I 
! generally  pay  about  $28  a month ; it  is  generally  a small  boy  that  I employ. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 


Q.  How  old  a boy  would  he  be  ? A.  Quite  young. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  — 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  pay  of  a clerk  in  Chatham,  without  specifying  any 
particular  person  in  the  business?  A.  I do  not  know  as  I could  tell  you  without 
mentioning  some  body;  I pay  my  boy  between  $25  and  $28  a month. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  old  is  he — eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ? A.  He  is  about  twenty. 

By  Mr.  Heakes 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  would  he  be  required  to  be  at  business?  A.  We 
commence  at  seven  or  eight  in  the  morning  and  knock  off  at  eight  at  night. 

Q.  Does  he  work  the  same  hours  on  Saturday  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  fishing  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  people  employed  in  the  fishing  business  here  the  last  few 
years  ? A.  No ; it  is  just  fishing  by  nets. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  canning  ? A.  No  ; shipping  of  fish— smelts. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  about  the  earnings  at  the  smelt  fishing 
business  ? A.  Tt  is  very  uncertain  work — some  do  very  well  at  it  and  others  earn 
little  or  nothing.  I have  seen  some  of  them  last  fall  make  $60  a night — one  man — 
while  some  of  them  have  not  made  that  much  for  the  whole  of  the  winter.  The  fish- 
i ing  for  smelts  is  not  continuous,  and  it  varies  with  every  season. 

Q.  Is  not  the  season  for  smelt  fishing  short  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  men  that  fish  those  that  are  out  of  work?  A.  Yes ; out  of 
work  in  the  winter ; they  rent  a net  and  go  fishing  for  a month  or  two  months ; 
some  own  their  own  nets. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  prices  paid  for  these  fish  this  year  ? A.  They  range 
from  1 J cents  to  2f  cents ; I paid  2f  cents  a hundred,  and  that  takes  everything 
— small  and  large. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  laboring  men  of  Chatham  are  able  to  earn  a considerable 
sum  at  that  kind  of  fishing  ? A.  There  is  a great  deal  of  money  paid  out  at  that 
. every  winter,  and  many  of  the  men  would  be  hard  up  if  it  were  not  for  the  smelt 
fishing. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  think  would  be  engaged  in  that  business — or,  rather, 
how  much  money  do  you  think  would  be  paid  out  during  the  fishing  season  to  the 
working  people  ? A.  It  ranges  from  $25,000  to  $30,000. 

Q.  Would  that,  with  the  work  which  they  get  while  the  mill  is  open,  give  them 
sufficient  to  live  on  ? A.  It  would  give  them  a very  fair  living. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  sum  that  you  have  mentioned  is  the  general  wages 
paid  to  clerks  in  Chatham  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  You  can  only  speak  for  yourself?  A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  it  an  unprofitable  business  to  be  a clerk?  A.  Yes;  most  people  have  to 
take  small  wages  while  they  are  learning  any  business. 


F.  E.  Danville,  Surveyor,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Are  you  a surveyor  of  lumber  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  lumber  or  logs  ? A.  Logs. 

Q.  Anything  besides  logs  ? A.  Logs  and  square  timber. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  timber  surveyors  ? A.  In  my  own  case  I am  working  j 
under  yearly  wages  ; I am  a yearly  man. 

Q.  Do  the  surveyors  have  six  months’  steady  surveying  ? A.  I do  not  know  any 
that  have  six  months’  work. 

Q.  Do  they  have  other  work  to  do  besides  surveying  ? A.  Some  do  ; some  carry  I 
on  farms,  and  some  do  a little  business  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  Who  employs  them  ? A.  I could  not  tell  exactly. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  by  the  seller  of  lumber  or  by  the  buyer?  A.  I could  not  ||| 
say ; it  ought  to  be  by  mutual  agreement. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  regular  custom  in  regard  to  the  matter  ? A.  Mo  ; not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

Q.  Does  not  the  buyer  of  lumber  always  pay  the  surveyor  ? A.  He  is  supposed  to. 

Q.  Who  chooses  him  ? A.  The  seller,  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a good  regulation  that  the  seller  should  choose  the  j 
surveyor  while  the  buyer  has  to  pay  him  ? A.  That  is  a pretty  hard  question  to 
answer  ; I think  that  it  ought  to  be  a matter  of  mutual  agreement  between  the  two, 
in  order  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  with  regard  to  that  matter  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I am  not 
certain  about  it. 

Q.  Does  the  law  compel  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  surveyor  ? A.  Yes ; I think  so. 

Q.  But  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter  of  the  surveyor  at  all  ? A.  I think  he 
has  redress  in  case  of  trouble. 


By  the  Chairman  : — ■ 


Q.  What  department  of  the  work  do  surveyors  do,  apart  from  the  scaling  of 
lumber  ? A.  Some  of  them  are  on  farms  when  not  busy  at  surveying  and  some  of 
them  go  to  the  lumber  woods  in  winter. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  farming  yourself  ? A.  Mo  ; I am  a yearly  man. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  in  farming,  then  ? A.  Mo. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  working  people  of  Chatham  obtain  pretty  steady 
employment  all  the  year  round  at  either  one  thing  or  another  ? A.  Some  part  of 
them  do;  those  that  I am  acquainted  with  do  ; some  are  very  seldom  idle  ; good  men 
are  very  seldom  idle. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  all  the  good  men  to  obtain  employment  in 
that  way  ? A.  At  the  present  time  I think  it  is,  but  there  are  times  when  work  is  not 
sufficient  for  them.  Last  summer,  as  far  as  I could  see,  they  could  receive  employment. 

Q.  Is  the  winter  or  summer  season  the  hardest  with  you  ? A.  It  does  not  make 
a great  difference  with  me ; I cannot  answer  that  question  for  certain,  I am  sure. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  surveyors  ? A.  I could  hardly  say  what  they  earn, 
but  I get  $1,000 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  get  work  ? A.  I am  a yearly  hand 
and  get  work  for  twelve  months. 


Alex.  Bobinson,  Carriage-builder,  called  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a carriage-maker — wood-worker. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  Between  six  and  nine. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a wood-worker  on  the  body-work  of  a carriage  ? A.  I 
pay  wood-workers  on  that  work  from  $6.50  to  $9  a week. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  blacksmiths  ? A.  I pay  them  about  the  same  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  upholstering  ? A.  I get  my  upholstering  done  outside. 

Q.  Have  you  a painter  hired  ? A.  I generally  keep  my  boys  engaged  assisting 
at  that  work,  for  I do  the  painting  myself ; I sometimes  hire  a painter. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  whole  carriage,  or  part  of  it,  or  do  you  import  any  of  them  ? 
A.  We  sometimes  import- them. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  principal  parts  of  your  carriages  from  ? A.  Sometimes 
from  Ontario  ; some  from  Galt,  but  most  from  Guelph. 

Q.  Do  the  blacksmiths  have  pretty  constant  employment  at  good  wages  ? A. 
We  employ  them  by  the  year. 

Q.  Yearly  engagement  ? A.  Hot  always  a yearly  engagement,  but  as  a rule  we 
have  one,  two  or  three  with  us. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  at  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  apprentices  go  to  the  carriage  business  do  you  teach  them  the  whole 
trade  or  just  one  branch  ? A.  If  a lad  goes  to  learn  the  whole  business  he  generally 
will  learn  it,  but  some  of  them  only  learn  one  branch. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  a lad  to  learn  the  business  ? A..  It  will  take  five  or  six 

years. 

Q.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  keeping  boys  with  you  that  time  ? A.  Yes  ; they 
generally  want  to  go  after  they  have  worked  two  or  three  years,  for  they  want  to  get 
better  pay. 

Q.  If  boys  were  indendured  do  you  think  it  would  relieve  any  part  of  that 
difficulty,  or  remove  it  ? A.  I think  not ; \ think  that  when  a boy  does  not  want  to 
stop  with  an  employer  it  is  better  to  let  him  go. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  indenduring  of  apprentices  would  tend  to  make 
the  boys  more  steady  ? A.  It  would  with  some  boys,  I think,  but  with  others  it  would 
not.  If  a boy  does  not  want  to  learn  a trade  I think  it  is  better  to  let  him  go. 

Q.  Where  do  you  meet  with  most  of  your  competition  ? A.  The  most  compe- 
tition we  meet  with  is  from  the  large  factories  and  large  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  prison-made  goods  from  Montreal  find  their  way  down 
here  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  any  prison-made  goods  comedown  here  ? A.  I do  not  know  about  prison- 
made  goods ; they  may,  but  I do  not  know  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  portion  of  the  carriages  do  you  get  from  the  upper  Provinces 
Sometimes  we  get  part  of  the  carriages  from  there. 

Q.  Springs  and  axles  ? A.  Yes  ; springs  and  axles.  As  a rule,  I get  my  springs 
from  St.  John. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  in  springs  and  axles  at  the  present  day  from  what 
there  was  six  or  seven  years  ago — that  is,  in  the  make  of  them  ? A.  I cannot  say 
that;  some  years  ago  we  used  to  get  the  best  springs  from  the  United  States.  We 
used  to  think  that  the  American  springs  were  the  best,  but  I dare  say  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  Canadian  springs,  and  that  they  are  better  than  they  were  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  as  many  American  springs  imported  now  as  formerly  ? A.  There 
is  not. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  leather  from  for  the  tops  ? A.  I buy  them  ready 
made. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  them  from  ? A.  The  upper  Provinces  ? 
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Q.  Montreal?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  the  article  good  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  all  Canadian  wood  ? A.  Mo ; not  all ; we  use  some  American 
hickory  and  whitewood. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  hickory  from?  A.  I get  some  of  it  from  Mr. 
Hayward,  in  St.  John. 

Q.  Is  it  second  growth  of  hickory  ? A.  Yes  ; he  keeps  both  qualities  ; I get  the 
second  growth. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  the  second  growth  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  age  do  you  take  apprentices  at  ? A.  From  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age ; I have  taken  them  on  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  ; I think  fifteen  is  the  youngest. 

Q.  When  they  have  served  their  time  do  they  generally  remain  with  you  as 
journeymen  ? A.  Yes ; some  of  them  have  done  so ; one  or  two  have. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  a boy  were  indentured  by  law,  that  is,  if  his  boss  was 
compelled  to  teach  him  his  trade  perfectly,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  turning  out 
better  journeymen  than  the  hap-hazard  plan  at  present  followed  ? A.  I do  not  think 
it  would  improve  a boy  to  be  indentured  ; it  might  compel  some  boys  to  remain,  but 
my  idea  is  that  it  is  never  wise  to  compel  a man  or  a boy  to  remain  if  he  does  not 
wish  to. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  compel  the  boss  to  teach  the  boy  properly,  and  not  turn 
out  any  botches  ? A.  It  might  do  that  in  some  cases.  In  my  own  case  I am  inclined 
to  teach  the  boys  all  I can  for  my  own  benefit,  and  I think  most  every  boss  ought  to 
do  so  if  he  looks  to  his  own  interests. 

Q.  Do  you  do  your  own  polishing  ? A.  Yes-;  varnishing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  varnishes  ? A.  I get  one  varnish  from  England  ; I 
get  Yalentine  s and  Hoar’s,  but  as  a rule  I like  Valentine’s. 

Q.  Do  you  use  English  varnish  principally  for  finishing  ? A.  English — 
Y alentine’s — for  varnishing. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  boys  were  indentured  the  parents  of  children  would 
allow  their  boys  to  go  and  learn  a trade  ? A.  I do  not  know.  As  a rule,  they  are 
not  inclined  to  send  their  boys  to  learn  a trade,  but  are  inclined  to  let  them  get  a job 
around  town. 

Q.  If  you  were  to  take  a bQy  on  indenture  would  you  require  security  from  his 
parents  ? A.  If  I were  to  bind  myself  to  a boy  to  teach  him  his  trade  I would  like 
to  have  some  security  for  him  from  his  parents. 

Q.  If  the  boy  were  not  to  do  his  duty  you  would  like  to  have  some  security  out- 
side of  the  boy  ? A.  1 should  like  to  have  some  security  from  the  parents  to  recom- 
pense me  for  my  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  case  the  parents  would  like  to  pay  up  ? A.  I do 
not  think  they  would. 


D.  McLaughlin,  Shipping  Foreman  for  Mr.  Snowball,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  Mr.  Snowball’s  foreman  at  his  wharf  and 
in  the  shipping  department. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  at  shipping  ? A.  It  is  all  according  to 
the  business  there  is  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  on  loading  the  lumber  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  loading  lumber  ? A.  We  pay  them  $1.25  to  $2. 

Q.  Are  they  holders  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  superintend  the  loading,  or  do  you  have  a stevedore  ? A.  We  have  a 
stevedore. 

Q.  Does  the  stevedore  hire  his  own  men  ? A.  He  does. 
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Q.  Is  a stevedore  in  loading  from  the  vessel  employed  by  the  company  to  super- 
intend ? A.  He  takes  the  contract  from  the  master  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  At  so  much  a ton  ? A.  So  much  a standard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  a standard  he  gets,  as  a rule  ? A.  I do  not  know 

t;  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  are  men  employed  in  ship-loading  ? A.  About 
$ | six  months,  I think. 

Q.  Do  the  men  find  other  employment  in  the  company’s  service  for  the  rest  of 
7 ithe  year?  A.  It  is  not  a company. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Snowball  employ  himself  altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  furnish  employment  for  those  men  who  work  at  shipping  for  the  rest 
r [of  the  year?  A.  For  quite  a number  he  does;  some  of  them  go  to  the  woods. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  earnings  of  a man  engaged  at  ship-labor — the 
j average  earnings  of  a ship-laborer  for  a season  ? A.  I do  not  know ; it  is  not  more 
f ) than  the  others  earn. 

Q.  Do  they  have  six  months’  work  ? A.  I do  not  think  it — near  it. 

Q.  Are  these  men  always  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Always  in  cash. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  they  paid  ? A.  Every  fortnight.  ' 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Snowball  responsible  for  the  wages  of  these  men,  or  are  they  employed 
and  paid  by  the  stevedores  ? A.  The  last  season  they  were  paid  at  Mr.  Snowball’s 
office,  but  previous  to  that  the  stevedores  paid  them. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  every  two  weeks  ? A.  Yes ; except  when  the  vessel  is  loading. 
Q.  And  after  she  is  loaded  ? A.  They  are  paid  as  soon  as  possible,  in  full,  after 
the  vessel  is  loaded. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  Mr.  Snowball,  the  same  as  his  own  men  ? A.  Yes. 


John  Doggie,  Lumber  Surveyor,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a lumber  surveyor. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  lumber  surveyor  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  How  are  you  paid — by  the  thousand  ? A.  I am. 

Q.  How  much  per  thousand  is  a surveyor  paid  ? A.  He  will  average  about  12 
| cents  ; we  do  not  get  quite  as  much  as  the  law  allows. 

Q.  Who  hires  you — the  seller  or  the  buyer  ? A.  We  generally  get  the  consent 
! of  both  parties. 

Q.  Who  pays  you,  generally  ? A.  The  purchaser. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  in  that  respect,  about  the  pay  of  the  surveying?  A.  There 
j is  an  Act — a provincial  Act ; I cannot  remember  it  at  present — regulating  that  matter. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  in  the  winter  in  the  woods  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  do  you  do  scaling  for  in  the  woods  ? A.  I am  employed  by  a man  who 
has  a contract  under  Mr.  Snowball  for  his  lumber ; he  scales  a great  deal  for  him 
, and  he  is  paid  by  the  thousand. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  year  are  you  employed  surveying  ? A.  By  the  thousand, 
do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  Three  months,  I should  say. 

Q.  Do  you  survey  in  the  mills  all  the  time  ? A.  Ho ; I am  in  the  woods  some- 
times ; I am  about  eight  months  in  the  year  hired  and  about  three  months  working 
■ -by  the  thousand;  the  other  month  I am  idle. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  draw  out  the  logs  ? A.  I scale  the  lumber  on  the  brow ; I do  not 
: haul  them. 
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loading! 


John  Woods,  Stevedore,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a lumber  stevedore. 

Q.  How  much  per  thousand  do  you  get  for  handling  lumber  ? A.  We  are  paid 
by  the  standard. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  price  that  you  are  paid  ? A.  About  $1.40  or  $1.50. 

Q.  Can  you  load  deals  from  the  wharf  as  speedily  as  from  a lighter  ? A.  It  isu 
not  very  likely  that  you  could. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  more  to  handle  deals  from  the  wharf  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  account  for  the  difference  between  the  price  of  loading  in  Chatham 
and  Quebec  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  a standard  difference  there  is  between  the  two  places  f 
A.  I have  heard,  but  I have  never  worked  in  Quebec  ; I have  heard  it  was  $1. 

Q.  If  the  price  in  St.  John  were  $1  would  it  cost  50  cents  more  a standard  to! 
load  from  the  wharf?  A.  Yes  ; in  some  cases  it  would. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  holders  ? A.  Two  dollars,  and  sometimes  more 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  the  men  on  the  wharf  ? A.  $1.40  or  $1.50. 

Q.  Do  you  use  winches  in  lowering  into  the  hold  ? A.  Yes ; in  steamer! 
sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  winches  at  all  on  sailing  vessels  ? A.  Mo ; not 
square  timber. 

Q.  Do  you  load  square  timber  here  ? A.  Yes  ; and  we  use  horses  for  that;  w€ 
use  then  on  the  wharf. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  given  here  for  ship-laborers  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  What  would  the  stowers  get  ? A.  The  same  wages. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  swingers  ? A.  The  same. 

Q.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  dangerous  work,  loading  square  timber  or 
deals  ? A.  There  is  very  little  difference ; in  steamers  there  may  be  some  danger. 

Q.  How  many  months’  work  in  the  year  do  ship-laborers  get  in  Chatham  ? A. 
Do  you  mean  in  loading  ships  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  The  season  generally  starts  somewhere  about  the  last  of  May  and 
lasts  till  about  the  15th  of  Movember — about  six  months. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a ship- 
laborer  in  a season  ? A.  Something  like  $200. 

Q.  You  think  -they  would  earn  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200  ? A. 
Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  After  the  season  is  over  do  these  men  get  a chance  for  employment  at  any 
other  business  ? A.  Yes  ; there  are  not  a great  many  idle  men  in  this  place. 

Q.  Do  some  of  them  go  fishing  ? A.  Yes  ; some  of  them  go  fishing  ; some  go  into 
the  wToods  and  some  go  at  house  building. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ship-laborers  that  own  houses  of  their  own  in  this 
place  ? A.  There  are  a great  many  of  them  that  have  built  houses  here. 

Q.  Do  they  live  pretty  comfortably  on  their  wages  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  ? A.  Most  of  them  do. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  the  ship-laborers  ? A.  Mot  any ; I 
have  loaded  a great  many  vessels  and  I have  never  had  much  trouble  with  laborers. 

Q.  Do  you  load  vessels  at  night  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  extra  for  night- work  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  extra  from  the  day-work  ? A.  I have  paid  extra  for  night-work. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  Sunday  loading  of  vessels  here  ? A.  Mo ; I do  not. 


Henry  A.  Muirhead,  General  Merchant,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  That  is  a bothersome  question  to  answer. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  general  business  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  ? A.  This  year  we  are  getting  a tug-boat  ready  for  work. 
Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  that  run  on  this  tug-boat  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 
Q.  Is  that  the  usual  rate  you  pay  these  men  ? A.  Yes ; except  in  the  winter  time. 
Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  engineer  on  this  boat  ? A.  She  is  not  running  yet. 
Q.  What  did  you  pay  last  season  ? A.  The  tug-boat  is  building  now. 

Q.  Are  the  men  employed  about  the  mill  skilled  hands  ? A.  Some  of  them  are. 
Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  unskilled  labor?  A.  Most  of  the  hands  get  $1  a day — 
( pom  $1  a day  up  to  $2  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  the  year  round  ? A.  Only  in  the  summer  time — about 

* six  months. 

Q.  Do  they  generally  find  other  industries  to  work  at  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes; 

• smelt  fishing  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Take  it  as  a whole,  are  there  many  men  idle  in  the  summer  time  who  desire 
iwork  ? A.  Last  year  I cannot  say  there  were  a great  many  idle,  for  if  they  wanted 
[ work  they  could  get  it  ; there  was  plenty  of  work. 

Q.  Is  there  a demand  some  seasons  in  the  building  trade  for  mechanics  ? A.  I 
i Ido  not  know  that  there  is  much  difference  any  season  in  the  building  trade. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you.  keep  a store  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  clerks  in  it?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  clerks  in  stores  in  Chatham  ? A.  Well,  I cannot  say  ; 
|I  can  only  speak  for  myself ; the  wages  I give  are  from  $35  to  $50  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  females  ? A.  I employ  a servant  girl. 

Q.  I am  speaking  of  the  store,  not  of  the  house.  Do  you  employ  any  female 
[clerks  ? A.  If  o. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  these  clerks  are  obliged  to  be  in  the  store  ? A.  The  hours 
in  our  store  are  pretty  long,  sometimes.  When  they  are  required  they  have  to  turn 
jout  at  4 in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  they  have  to  work  till  10  and  11  at  night ; 
| other  times  they  do  not  turn  out  till  7 and  8 in  the  morning  and  leave  at  6 at  night. 
I am  in  the  ship-chandlery  business. 

Q.  How  many  chances  do  they  get  in  the  year  to  get  off  at  6 at  night  ? A.  I 
would  not  like  to  answer  that,  for  I do  not  really  know  ; there  are  only  six  months  in 
the  year  we  work. 

Q.  Is  it  the  rule  or  the  exception  for  them  to  get  off  at  6 at  night  ? A.  They 
[generally  get  off  at  6 at  night,  except  in  the  busy  season — that  is,  the  boys  in  the  store. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  ages  of  these  boys  in  your  store  ? A.  One  boy  would  be 
[twenty,  I suppose. 

Q.  What  would  his  earnings  be  per  month  ? A.  About  $30  a month,  I suppose. 
Q.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  fish  business  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  in  coal  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  comparative  prices  of  coal  between  here  and  Montreal  ? 
A.  Ho  ; I cannot. 
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John  McDonald,  Carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a carpenter  in  a mill. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men  ? A.  ISTo ; not  a great  many  in  my  business. 

Q.  Wbat  are  the  wages  given  to  bench  and  outside  bands  ? A.  One  dollar  and! 
fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  the  men  find  pretty  constant  employment  at  $1.50  a day  ? A.  They  del 
in  summer  time. 

Q.  Do  they  find  it  in  the  winter  time  ? A.  In  winter  work  is  slack. 

Q.  Do  you  have  many  handy  men  coming  in  and  working  at  the  trade  during! 
certain  months  of  the  year?  A.  Yes;  a few. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  them  ? A.  $1  and  $1.2.5  a day. 

Q.  Do  they  take  the  place  of  skilled  laborers  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  there  many  carpenters  in  this  town  ? A.  Quite  a few. 

Q.  Do  they  engage  in  other  businesses  besides  their  trade  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  in  your  shop?  A.  We  have. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  a good  wood-working  machinist  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a good  wood-working  machinist  here  ? A.  $1.15  to 
$2  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  handy  men  employed  running  machines  that  could  be 
called  machinists  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I am  merely  cutting  up,  so  I cannot  tell 
much  about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  wood-turners  at  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hours  do  these  men  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Saturday  and  all  ? A.  Yes. 


Bobert  Murray,  Police  Magistrate,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  position  ? A.  I am  attorney  and  barrister-at-law  and  police 
magistrate. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  jurisdiction  ? A.  I have  jurisdiction  over  the 
county  of  Northumberland . 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  people  of  Chatham  ? A.  I think  they 
are  in  a very  fair  condition — in  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Every  respect  ? A.  I think  they  are  in  good  condition,  for  there  is  very  little  j 
fcrime  here. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  are  they  about  crimes  or  drunkenness  ? A.  We  do  not  have  a large 
amount  of  drunkenness  here  ; this  is  a Scott  Act  county. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Has  the  pa'ssage  of  the  Scott  Act  decreased  drunkenness  ? A.  I think  it  has; 
there  was  one  time  when  it  did  not,  I think,  but  during  the  last  three  months  I have 
not  had  any  one  before  me  at  all  for  drunkenness. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  After  the  law  was  passed  was  it  strictly  enforced  ? A.  It  never  was  so  strictly 
-enforced  as  within  the  last  three  months  ; before  that  time  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 
was  slack. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  it  enforced  very  strictly  now?  A.  Yes;  very  strictly,  and  if  they  keep  on 
going  as  they  began  the  law  will  be  enforced. 


Q.  Do  you  know  from  your  experience  as  magistrate  that  working  people  have 
frequently  or  at  all  applied  to  you  for  means  to  collect  their  wages  ? A.  Not  fre- 
quently, considering  the  amount  of  business  done. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  non-payment  of  wages  in  the  cases  that 
' have  come  before  you  ? A.  I did  not  know  when  I came  before  you  that  I was  to 
: [>'ive  any  testimony  here.  In  most  of  the  cases  that  have  come  before  me  for  trial 
here  has  been  simply  a dispute  between  the  men  and  the  stevedore,  or  the  men  and 
he  foreman  of  the  mill,  sometimes  as  to  the  wages  the  men  should  earn,  but  it  was 
I merely  a misunderstanding. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  employers  not  to  pay 
he  men  their  wages  ? A.  No  ; not  that  I know  of. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  There  is  no  garnishee  law  in  this  Province  ? A.  None  that  I have  heard  of. 
[n  the  woods,  where  the  lumbermen  have  lost  their  wages,  1 have  heard  of  a number 
i bf  such  cases  of  complaints,  but  in  local  work  I have  never  heard  a case  of  that  kind 
; happening. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  relating  to  the  garnishee  of  land  in  New  Brunswick  ? A. 
There  was  an  Act  of  that  kind  before  the  House  of  Assembly  this  year,  but  I do  not 
think  it  was  passed  by  them. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  garnishment  of  wages  frequent  in  this  place  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any- 
thing of  that  kind  happening  within  the  last  few  years. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  here  are  in  a very  fair  condition,  generally  ? 
A.  I think  they  are  in  a very  fair  condition ; a great  many  of  them  are  living  care- 
fully, and  we  have  not  a great  deal  of  real  poverty  amongst  us. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  corporation  has  to  spend  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  corporation  work  is  on  the  decrease  or  not  ? A.  I do 

not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  spend  much  money  for  paupers  ? A.  It  is  not 
• jmuch. 

Q.  Have  you  any  paupers  in  the  poor-house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? A.  Twenty-two  in  the  county  poor-house. 

Q.  As  the  people  are  in  fairly  prosperous  condition  here,  I suppose  the  legal  pro- 
! jfession  is  not  very  prosperous  ? A.  No  ; not  very  prosperous.  I hear  them  all  com- 
plaining that  there  is  not  much  litigation  in  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  school  system  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you 
anything  about  the  school  system. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  information  to  give  us  about  the  people  of  this  county  ? 
A.  I have  not  at  present ; I did  not  know  I was  going  to  be  called  to  give  testimony 
I merely  came  out  of  curiosity. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  public  night-school  in  this  town?  A.  There  is  not. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  in  Chatham  where  mechanical  drawing  and  architecture 
is  taught  ? A.  There  is  not. 
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A.  Is  there  a mechanics’  institute  in  this  place?  A.  No;  there  was  one  here!? 
some  time  ago  but  it  is  defunct  now. 

By  Mr.  Clarke : — 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Scott  Act  has  been  a real  benefit  to  this  county  ? 
A.  I cannot  say,  considering  the  way  that  it  has  been  enforced,  or  rather  not 
enforced,  that  it  has,  but  it  is  being  better  enforced  now. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Bo  you  think  it  would  he  a benefit  if  it  were  enforced  ? A.  I think  it  would 
be  if  it  were  enforced. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  liquor  altogether  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  passage  of  the  Scott  Act  has  had  a tendency  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  property  ? A.  I cannot  say  that  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  stopped  the  smoking  of  cigars  and  tobacco  ? A.  I could  not  say ; I 
think  it  has  had  some  effect  on  those  articles. 


By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Scott  Act  has  had  a tendency  to  reform  drunkards  ? A.  I 
don’t  know  ; I think  it  has. 


D.  G-.  Smith,  Journalist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Iam  a journalist;  I was  a councillor  for  this  I 
town  in  the  municipa  1 council  last  year,  and  during  that  time  I was  a member  of  I 
the  alms-house  committee  and  the  street  committee,  and  so  have  a little  knowledge  I 
of'  the  affairs  of  the  town.  I know  that  a serious  agitation  was  made  last  year  that  |l 
the  police  force  should  be  reduced  from  two  to  one  officer ; this  was  done  because  it  I 
was  thought  that  one  policeman  was  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  order  in  the  place.  I 
I know  that  in  our  alms-house,  which  is  open  to  the  parishes  of  the  county,  there  I 
were  very  few  paupers  last  year,  and  I have  not  heard  of  any  increase  to  their  number  I 
this  year  ; the  number  at  that  time  was  twenty-two. 

Q.  Are  there  only  twenty-two  paupers  in  the  alms-house  for  the  whole  county  I 
of  Northumberland  ? A.  Yes ; the  alms-house  is  for  the  whole  county.  There  are  I 
in  some  of  the  parishes  provisions  made  for  the  support  of  their  poor,  but  that  is  |l 
only  done  at  special  times ; the  number  that  I have  stated  are  the  regular  paupers  I 
who  are  kept  in  this  institution.  The  alms-house  is  managed  by  a commission  ft 
appointed  by  the  (Government,  but  paid  by  the  municipality. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  ? A.  About ! * 
25,000. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  of  Chatham  ? A.  The  population  of  the  j l 
parish  of  Chatham  is,  or  was  at  the  last  census,  6,000,  and  I should  think  that  the  1 
town  itself  must  have  nearly  5,000  inhabitants  now. 

Q.  How  many  policemen  were  there  employed  by  the  town  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Scott  Act  ? A.  About  the  same  number  as  now. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  Is  the  repairing  of  the  streets  done  by  a committee  of  the  town  ? A.  It  is  i f 
done  by  a boaTd  of  street  and  fire  commissioners,  composed  of  nine  members,  who  I j 
have  both  the  fire  and  street  service  under  their  management. 
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Q.  Is  any  corporation  work  given  out  by  tender  ? A.  The  town  is  not  incorpor- 
ated, so  the  street  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  this  board  I have  spoken  of. 
fhey  have  an  engine,  and  an  engineer  to  look  after  it,  and  the  engineer  is  responsible 
j or  keeping  the  engine.  The  streets  are  generally  placed  under  the  charge  of  one 
linember  of  the  committee  or  board,  who  is  called  the  street  commissioner  ; he  has  to 
Jlook  after  the  cleaning  of  the  streets  and  the  assessment  and  expenditure  thereon. 

Q.  How  much  would  a workingman  who  handled  the  pick  and  shovel  receive  in 
his  town  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  these  men  get  much  work  a.  the  repairing  of  the  streets  ? A.  They 
I jvork  at  that  work  all  summer ; it  gives  a man  a summer’s  work.  I think  that  the 
treet  committee  only  employ  one  or  two  men,  and  possibly  three  men  at  the  outside, 
n the  summer. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  the  condition  of  the  workingmen  fair,  as  a rule,  in  Chatham  ? A.  Ye§ ; I 
jhink  it  is  remarkably  good,  considering  the  fact  that  their  regular  employment  only 
lasts  about  six  months  in  the  year;  of  course  they  can,  and  do,  turn  their  attention 
t;.o  other  industries  in  the  winter — such  as  fishing,  and  going  to  the  woods  to  work. 

Q.  If  free  night  schools  were  established  in  Chatham  do  you  think  that  the 
[roubg  men  and  women  of  the  place,  who  work  at  their  callings  in  the  day-time, 
vould  take  advantage  of  it  in  the  winter?  A.  I think  not  to  any  great  extent,  for  I 
jim  of  opinion  that  they  would  rather  go  to  the  Salvation  Army  of  a night  than 
Attend  school — that  is,  as  a rule. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  average  age  that  a boy  leaves  the  common 
j.chools  to  go  to  work  ? A.  That  all  depends  upon  his  position  in  life.  The  children 
jpf  the  working  people  leave  school  very  young;  some  of  them  leave  before  they  get 
he  rudiments  of  an  education.  I should  say  that  the  average  age  at  which  a boy 
vould  leave  school  to  learn  some  kind  of  a business  would  be  twelve  to.  fourteen 
rears  of  age.  I know  that  in  my  own  business,  the  printing,  boys  come  to  me  about 
ifteen  years  of  age — some  as  young  as  fourteen. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  Amon|>'  those  who  receive  better  than  the  ordinary  education  is  there  a 
lesire,  after  they  leave  school,  to  enter  upon  a farming  life,  or  do  they  prefer  to 
inter  the  professional  or  mercantile  walks  of  life?  A.  I think  the  general  idea 
jimong  parents  of  children  is  to  get  their  boys  to  go  into  some  of  the  professions ; I 
think  most  of  them  do  that.  I think  that  those  who  receive  a higher  education  go 
into  the  commoner  walks  of  life  and  do  not  enter  into  the  professional  calling.  They 
£0  into  mercantile  life,  and  some  of  them  enter  the  teaching  profession — at  least,  some 
j>f  them  do. 

Q.  Of  those  who  go  to  the  higher  school  do  you  think  that  many  of  them  enter 
ipon  farming?  A.  I think  that  very  few  of  them  indeed  do  so. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  whatever  good  the  higher  schools  might  impart  to  the 
.country  is  lost  by  the  present  way  in  which  the  people  rise  it  ? A.  I think  that  the 
jffate  should  go  no  further  in  the  matter  of  education  ihan  giving  a good  education — 
nto  what  is  called  the  three  “ R’s  ” — and  that  the  rest  should  be  left  to  private 
enterprise,  or  some  such  a system.  I think  the  present  system  of  education  in  Mew 
Brunswick  is  more  expensive  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  and  the  other  resources  of  the  country.  I think  the  present  system  of  educa- 
tion is  higher  than  the  country  require©. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  tends  to  make  too  many  professional  men  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  the  grants  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  colleges  and  the  higher  grades  of  schools?  Have  you  ever  thought 
hat  if  a portion  of  it  was  taken  away  and  a part  of  it  allowed  to  be  given  towards 
die  printing  c*f  the  school  books  in  the  Province  that  a greater  good  would  be  done 
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to  the  greatest  number  than  by  the  present  system  ? A.  I have  not ; I cannot  say 
that  I have. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  would  not  be  in  favor  of  any  system  or  plan  that  would  tend  to  pauperize 
the  people  ? A.  Not  by  any  means ; I would  like  to  see  the  workingman  made  as 
independent  as  possible,  entirely  independent.  I know  that  in  my  own  business  I 
never  ask  for  any  subsidies  or  any  protection,  for  I like  to  succeed  on  my  own  merits, 
so  that  I prefer  to  see  every  body  else  do  the  same  j that  is,  in  my  private  business. 


Thomas  Kingston,  Laborer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a laborer. 

Q.  Do  you  work  about  the  mills  ? A.  I work  about  the  ships. 

Q.  When  ? A.  In  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  at  that  ? A.  No  ; not  steady. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  loading  lumber  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  hold  ? A.  Yes  ; in  the  hold. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  in  the  hold  ? A,  Two  dollars  a day  when  I am 
working. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  load  any  square  timber  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  holder  or  stager  ? A.  Been  a holder. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  same  pay  for  square  timber  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  use  steam  winches  for  loading  timber  on  steamers  ? A.  No 
they  might  have  done  so,  but  I have  never  seen  them. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a day’s  work  at  ship-labor  ? A.  Ten  hours  a 

day. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  night-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  longest  number  of  hours  you  had  to  work  at  a stretch,  day  and 
night  ? A.  Five  hours  is  the  longest  we  work  at  night. 

Q.  Is  there  any  Sunday  work  at  loading  vessels  done  here  ? A.  No;  we  never 
work  on  Sunday. 

Q.  When  not  engaged  at  the  ship-labor  what  other  means  have  you  of  obtaining 
employment?  A.  No  other  means;  I am  just  a laborer. 

Q.  Is  there  plenty  of  that  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  winter  ? A.  No  ; for 
the  town  is  not  busy  at  that.  They  all  go  to  the  woods ; every  body  cannot  get 
there,  and  that^makes  more  work  at  any  little  odd  job  around  town  for  every  body  else.. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  many  months’  work  you  get  in  a year 
altogether  ? A.  No ; I cannot  say  exactly ; I do  not  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  is  the  total  amount  of  your  earnings  in  a 
year — on  an  average  ? A.  It  is  difficult  to  do  so ; sometimes  you  earn  more  and 
sometimes  less  ; some  years  work  would  be  good  in  ship-labor,  and  you  would  earn 
$150,  $160  and  $180,  but  that  is  not  very  often.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a large 
lot  of  ships  here,  and  you  would  earn  as  high  as  $200. 

Q.  Would  $200  be  about  the  highest  you  earn  on  ships  ? A.  Yery  nearly. 

Q.  Would  you  be  able  to  earn  another  $100  in  the  winter  time  in  the  town  ?’ 
A.  Yes ; if  I got  work. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  do  it  as  a rule  ? A.  I am. 

Q.  Can  you  manage  to  keep  your  family  comfortably  on  the  earnings  you  get  ? 
A.  By  my  ordinary  earnings — day’s  work — I could  not. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  in  the  summer  or  season  ? A.  As  a general  rule, 
in  the  last  few  years  we  were  paid  every  Saturday  night  on  the  ships,  but  last  year 
we  were  not  paid  every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  How  frequently  were  you  paid  last  year  ? A.  Sometime  after  the  ship  was. 
loaded — may  be  four  or  five  days,  perhaps  three  days  ; perhaps  a week  after  it. 
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Q.  Then  there  was  no  stated  time  of  pay  ? A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  always  paid  in  cash?  A.  No  ; not  always  this  last  summer. 

Q.  When  not  paid  in  cash,  how  do  you  get  your  pay  ? A.  We  take  it  out  of 
the  store. 

Q.  Are  you  obliged  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  work  ? A.  No ; I could  not  exactly 
say  that ; I could  not  swear  that  I was  obliged  to  do  it ; it  is  a matter  of  my  own 

free  will. 

Q.  Do  you  get  orders  on  the  store  as  the  work  goes  on  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Would  not  you  prefer  to  be  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  a family  have  you  got  to  support  ? A.  I have  got  three  children. 
Q.  Do  you  pay  house  rent,  or  is  the  house  your  own  ? A.  The  house' I live  in  is 

my  own. 

Q.  What  would  a workingman  pay  in  this  town  for  a house,  say  of  six  rooms, 
with  ordinary  conveniences  ? A.  I could  not  exactly  say ; he  would  pay  about  $35  or 
$36  a year. 

Q.  What  would  he  pay  for  a house  of  three  rooms  ? A.  It  would  be  just 
according  to  what  kind  of  building  it  was.  He  would  pay  what  I have  spoken  of,  if  it 
was  a common  building,  and  if  it  was  a good  one  he  would  have  to  pay  more. 

Q.  When  you  get  orders  on  these  stores  can  you  get  as  good  an  article  at 
them  as  you  can  anywhere  else  ? A.  Just  as  cheap  as  anywhere  else. 

Q.  Suppose  they  have  not  got  the  article  you  want,  what  do  yon  do  ? A.  Have 
to  go  somewhere  else  for  it. 

Q.  Will  the  other  stores  take  this  order  at  par  ? A.  I do  not  think  so ; I never 
tried  them. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  not  always  found  that  the  store  had  the  articles  you  wanted  ? 
A.  Pretty  nearly  always. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  There  may  be  articles  that  you  may  want  that  were  not  in  the  store — what 
do  you  do  then  ? A.  Sometimes  they  may  be  out  of  articles  for  a little  while ; they 
may  not  have  them  just  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  got  to  wait  for  them  in  that  case  ? A.  You  have  to  wait  if  they 
are  not  in  the  shop,  or  go  to  some  other  place  for  them. 


Robert  Mather,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a machinist. 

Q.  Wood-working  or  iron-working  ? A.  Iron-worker. 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  in  town  ? A.  Yes  ; there  are  a few. 

Q.  Do  they  find  constant  employment  at  the  trade  here  ? A.  Not  all  the  time, 
but  most  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  lost  time  do  you  generally  have  in  the  year  ? A.  I could  not  say ; 
for  the  last  year  I have  had  pretty  constant  employment ; other  years  I have  lost 
some  time. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get?  A.  Fourteen  cents  an  hour. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  earnings  of  machinists  in  this  town — do  they  earn  $1.40 
a day  ? A.  Some  earn  more,  some  less. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average,  do  you  think  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  who  get  $l.l75  a day?  A.  Not  that  I know  of. 
Q.  Are  there  many  boys  employed  in  the  machine  shops  ? A.  Quite  a number. 
Q.  Are  they  taken  on  as  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  ? A.  Four  and  five  years. 

Q.  Do  they  learn  the  trade  in  all  its  branches  ? A.  I will  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  stay  here  after  their  time  is  up  ? A.  Not  many. 

A— 25* 
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John  Mahoney,  Laborer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a laborer. 

Q.  What  class  of  work  do  you  generally  do  ? A.  Piling  deals  is  what  I worked 
at  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q.  Is  that  work  done  by  the  day,  or  not  ? A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  paid  for  that  work  ? A.  One  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents,  j{ 
this  last  year. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  pay,  or  decrease  ? A.  No ; there  has  If 
been  a decrease. 

Q.  For  how  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  .find  'employment  at  that  trade  ? 

A.  Somewhere  about  seven. 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  steady  work?  A.  Pretty  steady;  somewhere  about  that  time; 
no  more  than  that ; about  that  time. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  that  are  paid  to  pilers  ? A.  That  is  the 
average  wages  I got  when  I worked;  I do  not  know  what  others  get. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 

A.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  the  town,  and  though  some  go  to  the 
woods  for  a time  it  is  not  much  pay  you  get  for  that. 

Q-  Can  you  earn  sufficient  in  the  season  to  live  comfortably  for  the  whole  year  ? j 
A.  I suppose  I can,  because  I have  not  much  of  a family — really  no  family,  except  a | 
wife,  to  support. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  workingmen  of  Chatham,  as  a rule,  are  pretty  com- 
fortable ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  all  find  pretty  steady  employment  ? A.  I know  they  do 
not  find  steady  employment;  they  may  in  the  summer,  but  they  do  not  find  steady 
employment  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  How  many  laboring  men  go  into  the  smelt  fishing  in  winter  ? A.  I do  not 
know ; there  are  a great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Can  they  obtain  much  from  that  source  ? A.  I cannot  say,  for  I have  never 
worked  at  it;  I do* not  know  what  they  make  at  it;  some  may  do  very  well  and 
some  not.  Some  do  not  pay  their  expenses. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  house  rent  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  own  your  house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  earn  it  out  of  your  own  wages  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Can  a man  live  comfortably  and  support  a wife  and  family  on  $1.25  a day  in 
Chatham  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I do  not  think  so.  If  he  had  a family  to  support  and  j 
house  rent  to  pay  I do  not  see  how  he  could  do  it. 

By  the  Chairman 

Q.  But  they  do  do  it  ? A.  They  do  it,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  think  that  they 
can  pay  rent  and  keep  their  families  comfortably  on  that  sum. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Speaking  from  your  experience  as  a householder,  can  you  tell  whether  the  1 
necessaries  of  life  have  increased  or  decreased  in  price  ? I could  not  say  how  it  is  j 
with  people  in  general ;'  I do  know  that  I find  it  hard,  for  my  own  part,  to  get  along. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  as  great  as  it  was 
five  years  ago  ? A.  I think  it  is  ; I get  as  much  for  my  family  for  $1  now  as  I did  five  j 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  good  as  ten  years  ago  ? A.  I 
think  so  ; I think  you  can  get  a little  more  than  you  could  twenty  years  ago  for  a j 
dollar ; I know  you  can  get  more  than  you  could  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Commission — that  j 


would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  workingman  ? A.  I do  not  know  much  about  it ; I 
know  that  for  my  own  part  I get  along  very  well. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  on  corporation  work  ? A.  No,  sir ; I never  worked  outside 
of  the  Mi  rami  chi. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  speak  with  any  authority  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  men  who  work  for  the  town  council  here  ? A.  There  are  only  two  of  them. 


William  Firth,  Pattern-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a pattern-maker. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  long  in  Chatham  at  pattern-making  ? A.  About  thirty-five 
years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  patterns  is  it  chiefly  that  you  make — machinery  or  stove  ? 
A.  We  make  general  patterns. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  iron  patterns  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  they  wood  patterns  ? A.  Vfood. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  pattern-makers  earn  here  ? A.  Different  prices — $1.50 

to  $2. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  general  price?  A.  About  1.50. 

Q.  Do  you  find  pretty  steady  employment  at  pattern-making  in  this  town  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  the  pattern-makers  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  same  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer  ? A.  There  are  only 
five  days’  work  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  every  two  weeks  ? A.  Partly. 

Q.  Only  partly?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  of  pay,  then  ? A.  You  get  paid  every  two  weeks,  and  then 
you  have  to  wait  for  the  remainder  till  you  get  a settlement. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  mean,  you  are  not  paid  up  to  the  day?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  frequently  are  settlements  made ? A.  I do  not  know;  I have  not  got 
a settlement  these  six  years. 

Q.  Is  that  a general  thing  for  the  men  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Mo ; not  always. 


Peter  Tratnor,  Laborer,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a house  carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  house  carpentering  ? A.  I work  at  ship  carpentering  some- 
. times. 

Q„  Do  you  mean  millwright  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  pay  would  a millwright  get  ? A.  They  get  different  pay. 

Q.  What  pay  would  a good  millwright  get  ? A.  $1.50,  $1.60  and  $2. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  steady  employment  at  that  business  ? A.  I have  for  the 
I last  eight  years. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak  of  the  wages  that  are  given  to  good  house  carpenters 
who  are  good  journeymen?  A.  They  would  get  about  $1.60  a day  in  the  summer 
• season. 

. Q.  What  would  the  wages  be  in  winter  ? A.  About  $1.40  or  $1.50  a day. 

I °V';  Q.  Can  you  give  the  reason  why  the  wages  are  cut  down  in  winter  ? A.  I 
suppose  it  is  because  there  is  not  so  much  work  doing  in  winter.  This  is  a kind  of  a 
frozen  country,  and  there  is  not  much  doing  at  it  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  That  is,  in  your  business  ? A.  Yes. 
a— 25J* 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  if  yon  have  any  men  come  in  the  summer  season  who  are  handy 
men  and  take  the  place  of  carpenters  ? A.  Not  a great  many  during  these  last  few  i 
years.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  very  little  carpentering  done  here;  there  used  I 
to  be  a great  deal  of  carpentering  done  here  when  the  mills  were  all  running. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  carpenters  are  paid  here  when  they  are  working  ? 

A.  From  $1.40  to  $1.50,  may  be  $1.60  or  $2  a day. 

Q.  Do  they  get  more  on  old  work  ? A.  Yes  ; they  would  get  $2  on  old  work. 

Q.  I suppose  they  have  to  do  caulking,  rigging  and  everything  else?  A.  No; 
there  is  a class  of  riggers  here  who  attend  to  that  business,  and  a class  of  caulkers,  j 
but  sometimes  the  carpenters  caulk,  too. 

Q.  Are  there  men  here  who  get  a living  by  caulking  alone  ? A.  I would  not  ij  L 
say  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  paid  to  caulkers  when  they  are  employed  at  that 
business  ? A.  I think  he  gets  between  $1.50  and  $2  a day  in  summer,  and  he  gets  I 
$2  for  old  work. 

Q.  For  how  many  months  will  carpenters  find  employment  here  in  a season  ? A.  k 
Not  many  months — that  is,  of  late  years.  Some  find  employment  nearly  all  the  year  I 
and  some  do  not  get  more  than  six  or  seven  months. 

Q.  Do  they  get  work  at  any  other  business  ? A.  Some  of  the  carpenters  get  | 
work  at  ships  in  the  summer  season,  some  go  to  the  woods  in  the  winter  and  some 
have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  they  come  back  this  way  again  ? A.  Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  !> 
they  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  many  men  employed  at  house  building  in  Chatham  in  the  summer  ! 
time  ? A.  They  are  all  doing  something,  but  there  are  not  a great  many;  some  are  not 
at  this  trade,  as  there  is  not  much  house  building  of  late  years ; very  little  house  or  ]; 
ship  work  is  done. 


William  Cahill,  Blacksmith,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a blacksmith. 

Q.  Do  you  find  steady  work  at  blacksmithing  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a pretty  good  demand  for  blacksmiths  here  ? A.  I do  not  know ; I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  do  general  blacksmithing?  A.  No;  I work  at  mill  work. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a good  blacksmith  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 

day. 

Q.  Do  you  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  helpers?  A.  I don’t  know;  from  $1  to  $1.25,  I think. 
Q.  Are  there  many  blacksmiths  in  Chatham  ? A.  There  are  five  or  six,  I think. 
Q.  Would  $1.50  be  the  average  they  would  get  ? A.  Most  of  them  are  working 
for  themselves,  except  one  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  other  men  who  are  journeymen  get  constantly  employed? 
A.  They  generally  work  in  their  own  shops — most  of  the  blacksmiths,  except  the 
apprentices. 

Q.  Do  they  take  many  apprentices  here  ? A.  No ; not  many. 
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George  Synnot,  Laborer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a laborer. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  mills  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part?  A.  Generally  on  a gang — what  we  call  a gang. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  gang-men  paid  ? A.  They  are  paid  different  wages. 

Q.  What  do  head  gang-men  get  ? A.  $1.25 ; $1.75  and  $2,  generally,  are  the  wages. 

Q.  What  are  tail  gang-men  worth  ? A.  Sometimes  they  get  $1.50,  and  others 
$1.30,  and  again  $1.40. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  About  how  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  get  work  ? A.  I generally  get 
work  live  and  a-half  or  six  months. 

Q.  What  do  gang-men  do  in  the  other  months  of  the  year  ? A.  Some  of  them 
go  in  the  woods,  some  of  them  fish  and  some  do  not  do  much  of  anything. 

Q.  What  do  they  get  when  they  work  in  the  woods  ? A.  From  $14  to  $18  a 
month. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  in  the  mill  ? A.  Every  fortnight. 

Q.  Iu  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  full?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  the  woods  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Sometimes  some  of  them  are  and 
some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  Do  they  get  store  orders  in  the  woods  ? A.  Yes  ; some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Such  as  orders  for  boots  and  clothes,  I suppose  ? A.  Yes  ; and  provisions,  too. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  it  understood  before  they  go  in  the  woods  that  they  are  to  be  paid  in  this 
way  ? A.  Some  of  them  understand  it,  and  some  of  them  go  without  an  under- 
standing at  all.  Some  think  they  are  to  get  their  money,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
get  it  till  the  lumber  comes  into  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  many  of  them  get  due  bills  for  work  ? A.  Hot  of  late  years ; 
for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  it  has  been  so 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  system  was  changed  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you,  I am 
sure  ; I suppose  it  was  because  times  got  a little  better. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  payment  of  wages  once  a fortnight  satisfactory  to  the  men  ? A.  I could 
not  say  that,  but  as  a general  thing  I think  it  is  satisfactory. 

Q.  The  men  have  not  asked  for  any  difference  ? A.  I can  only  speak  for  myself; 
it  is  satisfactory  to  me. 


John  Coleman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation,  generally  ? A.  Well,  of  late  years  I have  partly 
lived  on  farming  and  doing  a little  business  as  a trader — that  is,  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  What  kind  of  trade  do  you  do  ? A.  I followed  up  the  ship  carpentering 
work  when  it  was  good  in  this  town,  but  of  late  years  it  is  quiet  in  this  town,  and  I 
had  to  turn  my  attention  to  something  else. 

Q.  Have  you  a coaster  of  your  own  ? A.  I have  not  got  that  far  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  steady  employment  in  the  summer  time  on  vessels  ? A. 
I have  not  done  anything  at  it  for  five  or  six  years  ; I am  a trader  in  business. 

Q.  In  what  are  you  trading  ? A.  I am  in  a small  line — a grocery. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  people  of  Chatham  are  paid  with  store  orders  ? 
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A.  I could  not  say  if  there  is  a system  of  that  kind  going  on  ; I think  they  are  paid 
every  fortnight.  I suppose  there  are  orders  given  that  are  needed  for  the  houses  of  \ 
the  men  ; I suppose  that  is  part  of  the  pay. 


By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a farmer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  live  on  your  farm  ? A.  No ; I do  not  live  on  my  farm  ; it  is 
about  half  a mile  from  here. 

Q.  Bo  you  generally  sell  the  produce  of  your  farm  ? A.  Owners  of  farms  around 
here  are  able  to  consume  all  the  products  themselves  ; it  takes  it  all  to  live.  Most 
of  the  farmers  here  are  able  to  consume  all  their  own  produce. 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  these  small  farmers  also  fishermen  ? A.  Yes;  you  have  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things  here  to  earn  a living ; you  have  to  follow  all  sorts  of  employ- 
ments to  get  a living — that  is,  in  this  county. 

Q.  Some  people  say  that  people  are  better  off  as  farmers  than  as  fishermen.  Bo 
you  think  so  ? A.  If  they  had  lands  enough  to  till  I suppose  that  it  would  he  better 
for  them  to  stick  to  their  farms. 

Q.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  people  say  that  those  half-farmers  and  half- 
fishermen do  not  succeed.  Bo  you  think  that  is  true  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I follow 
a little  bit  of  fishing  myself,  in  order  to  make  a living,  but  in  doing  so  I do  not 
neglect  my  farming ; I do  not  neglect  my  land. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  there  a demand  for  farm  laborers  in  this  section  of  the  country  ? A.  No  > 
this  is  not  enough  of  a farming  country  for  that;  it  does  not  pay  to  hire  farm 
laborers  ; some  do  hire  a few  laborers  at  haying  time  ; but  as  a general  thing  it  does 
not  pay  them  to  do  so. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Bo  ypu  have  many  immigrants  come  here  to  remain  ? A.  They  do  not 
remain  here  long. 

Q.  Then  you  think  this  is  a had  country  to  live  in  ? A.  I do  not  think  this  is  a 
bad  country  to  live  in,  but  it  is  one  in  which  a man  has  to  follow  many  callings  to 
earn  a living. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  It  is  one  in  which  it  takes  a man  pretty  nearly  all  his  time  to  make  a living  ? 
A.  Yes., 

Q.  Can  many  of  the  workingmen  save  money  out  of  their  earnings  in  Chatham  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  they  can  save  a great  deal ; some  men  may  save  money,  but  as  a 
general  thing  they  do  not  save  much  out  of  what  they  earn. 


i 


i 


G-eorge  G-roat,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

- I 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I work  at  an  iron  machine  in  the  summer,  and  a j 
lath  machine. 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  engaged  at  that  industry  ? A.  No ; two  years — two  |j 
summers. 

Q.  What  might  your  wages  be  ? A.  One  dollar  and  eighty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Bid  you  receive  that  sum  at  first  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Bo  you  work  any  over-time ? A.  Yes;  sometimes  I do. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  extra  for  the  over-time?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  extra  at  the  day  rate  of  wages  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  many  men  in  Chatham  employed  in  the  same  branch  of  business  ? A.  j 
No  ; I am  just  one  in  that  condition. 


Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? Are  you  paid  weekly,  monthly  or  fortnightly  ? 
A.  I am  paid  once  a fortnight. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  What  do  lath-pilers  get  ? A.  Sawyers  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  One  dollar  and  thirty  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  do  tyers  get  ? A.  Lath-tyers  get  a dollar  a day. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  I)o  you  work  by  the  piece  ? A.  Ho  ; I work  by  the  day. 

Q.  Are  you  foreman  of  the  place  you  work  in  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  men  to  work  under  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? A.  Between  thirty  and  thirty-five — that  is,  boys  and  men. 

Q.  How  much  are  the  hoys  paid  ? A.  They  are  paid  ranging  from  30  cents  to 
$1  a day. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  age  are  these  hoys  ? A.  Sometimes  they  are  as  young  as  twelve  years 
of  age,  but  not  often. 

"Q.  How  old  do  you  call  a boy  ? A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen ; a chap  that  gets  $1 
a day  is  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  children  who  are  working  in  your  place  only  twelve  years 
old  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  the  work  heavy?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  the  same  hours  as  the  men  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  over-work  at  night  do  they  have  to  come  back?  A.  If  they 
do  they  are  paid  for  it ; they  do  not  have  to  come  back  unless  they  like ; there  is  no 
force  about  it. 


Henry  Kelly,  Stevedore,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  :■ — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Stevedoring  and  laboring,  and  other  general 
work  ; I do  whatever  comes  along. 

Q.  As  a stevedore,  do  you  find  pretty  general  employment  in  the  summer 
season  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

Q.  When  working  at  the  loading  of  a vessel  do  you  take  her  by  so  much  a 
standard  ? A.  I generally  take  the  vessel  that  way. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  load  a vessel  in  Chatham  by  the  standard  ? A.  It 
depends  on  chances,  generally;  we  can  load  them  from  $1  to  $1.50.  1 , 

Q.  Is  all  the  loading  of  vessels  done  from  the  wharf?  A.  Yes;  pretty  much’; 
there  are  some  loaded  from  scows.  ';IT/I  j 

Q.  Hoes  it  cost  less  to  load  a vessel  off  a lighter  than  off  the  wharf  ? A.  If  the 
lighter  was  brought  to  the  vessel  it  would  cost  less. 

Q.  Ho  you  load  any  square  timber  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  What  do  stagers  get  ? A.  A good  stager  gets  about  $2  or  $2.25  a day. 

Q.  And  what  do  swingers  get  ? A.  They  get  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  holders  ? A.  The  same — about  $2. 

Q.  Ho  the  holders  get  as  high  wages  for  loading  deals  ? A.  Just  about  the  same 
wages ; they  all  get  about  the  same,  so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Ho  you  load  any  longitudinals?  A.  Yes  ; sometimes. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  for  loading  them  ? A.  I get  50  cents  and  40  cents  a load. 

Q.  How  much  will  there  be  in  a load  ? A.  Fifty  square  feet ; I am  speaking  of 
birch. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  the  same  for  longitudinals  ? A.  There  is  not  much  of  it  here 
that  I know  of ; it  is  very  seldom  loaded. 


Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  accidents  take  place  when  you  load  square  timber  ? 

A.  ISTo ; I never  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  it  loaded  by  steam ? A.  No;  I have  never  seen  it  loaded  I* 
by  steam. 

Q.  When  working  at  loading  vessels  are  you  always  paid  in  cash?  A.  Yes;  so  J 
far  as  X know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  find  other  employment  easy  to  be  had  when  not  loading  vessels  ? A.  ! 
No ; it  is  not  so  very  easy ; sometimes  you  will  get  employment  all  right,  perhaps  in 
the  woods ; it  all  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  timber  loaded  by  hand  winches  ? A.  Yes  ; most  of  it  by  hand  winches — I] 
hove-aft. 

Q.  Does  the  stevedore  supply  the  tackle,  and  all  that  kind  of  material  ? A.  Some-  1 
times  ; it  just  depends  on  the  bargain  that  is  made  with  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  I 
The  stevedore  generally  finds  the  winches  and  the  tackle,  whips  and  swings,  &c.,  and  b 
the  captain  finds  the  rest. 

Q.  In  loading  vessels  is  there  much  broken  time  ? A.  There  is  a great  deal  of  1 
broken  time,  sometimes. 

Q.  The  men  do  not  get  anything  for  idleness  ? A.  No ; you  are  hired  by  the  1 
day  and  you  are  paid  for  the  time  you  make. 

Q.  What  other  labor  have  you  worked  at?  A.  I have  been  at  a little  of  every-  a 
thing  ; X have  been  fishing  smelt,  and  I have  worked  at  laboring  work  on  ships  ; and,  r 
when  I can  get  it  to  do,  carpenter  work,  sometimes. 

I 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Is  there  much  money  earned  at  smelt  fishing  here  in  the  winter?  A.  Ido  j 
not  think  there  is  a great  deal  ; it  depends  on  the  haul. 

Q.  Does  it  not  also  depend  on  the  price  ? A.  Yes. 

Q-  Do  you  find  a ready  sale  for  all  you  can  catch  ? A.  Yes  ; we  are  not  badly  I 
off  in  that  respect,  if  you  can  get  the  fish,  but  if  you  cannot  you  are. 

Q.  When  the  stevedore  engages  the  crew  to  load  a vessel  at  any  time  do  they  N 
ever  have  to  wait  for  deals  ? A.  Not  in  any  that  I have  been  working  on  ; they  ft 
might  have  to  wait  a couple  of  days  or  so. 

Q.  But  there  would  not  be  much  time  lost  through  waiting  ? A.  Not  in  any  jj 
that  I have  loaded. 


William  Cherry,  Stevedore,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a stevedore. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  last  stevedore?  A.  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  said  ? A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  Have  you  got  anything  to  add  to  his  statement  ? A.  No  ; I cannot  say  that 
I have  much  to  add. 

Q.  Is  there  as  much  business  doing  in  that  line  in  Chatham  as  there  formerly 
was  ? A.  There  has  not  been  so  much  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  it  ? A.  I suppose  it  is  the  depression  in  the  lumber 
business;  lumber  is  not  so  high  in  price  now  as  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  else  ? A.  I know  of  nothing  else  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

Q.  Can  a stevedore  in  Chatham  earn  sufficient  during  the  season  to  keep  him  all 
through  the  year  ? A.  I do  ; I can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  earnings  of  a stevedore  for  the  season  ? A.  I 
should  say  if  he  had  steady  work  during  the  season  he  should  make  from  $500  to 
$1,000  in  a year. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  That  is  the  stevedore  who  makes  that  sum  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  laborer  make  as  much  as  that  ? A.  Mo ; the  laborer  would  not 
make  so  much. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  would  be  the  average  earnings  of  a ship-laborer  for  the 
I season?  A.  I could  not  say;  if  he  has  steady  work  he  will  get  $150,  perhaps  $200. 

Q.  That  is  the  holders  ? A.  Yes  ; and  $1.25  and  $1.50  outside. 

Q.  Could  you  not  make  an  average  of  the  earnings  of  a ship-laborer  for  the  last 
|three  years  ? A.  Mo ; I could  not ; it  all  depends  on  how  much  work  he  would  have 
j to  do ; the  work  is  not  steady. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  $200  would  be  a big  average  ? A.  He  could  earn 

, $300. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Would  he  earn  that  in  the  summer  season  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  laborer  could  earn  that  if  he  got  a chance,  but  he  does  not 
I earn  that  on  an  average  ? A.  I think  so. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  work  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  And  twenty-six  woiking  days  in  a month  ? A.  Yes ; but  we  do  not  get  steady 
; work  all  that  time ; we  have  not  got  steady  work  at  ships  tor  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  If  a man  were  working  every  day  for  five  months,  at  $1.50,  would  he  be  able 
; to  support  his  family  on  what  he  earns?  A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  That  would  give  him  130  days?  A.  Yes. 


J.  C.  Loggie,  Fisherman,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a fisherman,  and  anything  else  I can  get 
to  do. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  you  find  employment  at  fishing  ? A.  Two 
and  a half  at  salmon  and  about  the  same  at  smelt  fishing. 

Q.  Then  you  would  be  busy  for  five  months  in  the  year?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  fish  on  your  own  account  or  for  other  people  ? A.  I fish  on  my  own 
I account. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  just  about  how  much  a man  can  make  during  the  fishing  season  ? 
A.  I can  only  speak  for  myself ; I know  I average  about  300  salmon. 

Q.  I meant,  how  much  could  you  earn  in  the  season,  taking  one  season  with 
another  ? A.  About  $350. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  would  be  a fair  estimate  to  allow  for  other  people?  A.  I 
, suppose  it  would. 

Q.  Ho  some  of  them  earn  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  go  outside  to  do  any  fishing  at  all  ? A.  Mo ; I do  not  do  any  deep 
j sea  fishing. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  any  inshore  fishing  along  the  coast  ? A.  It  is  outside  of  the  coast ; 
I do  fishing  by  net. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  earnings  in  fishing  are  ? A.  Mo ; I 
, could  not. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  there  are  many  engaged  in  the  lobster  fishing  in  this 
place  ? A.  There  are  a good  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  earnings  in  that  kind  of  fishing  are  ? A. 

1 Mo ; I do  not  fish  where  they  are. 
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Henry  Eddy,  Engineer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  an  engineer. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  apprenticeship  to  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  your  certificate  ? A.  Ho  ; I have  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  generally  paid  to  good  engineers  here  ? A.  They  are 
paid  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $80  a month. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  a stationary  engineer  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Speaking  as  a practical  man,  do  you  think  that  engineers  should  be  obliged 
to  undergo  an  examination  before  going  to  work  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  such  an  examination  ? A.  Yes ; I would  ; it  is  not 
necessary  for  stationary  engineers,  but  they  would  be  better  for  having  undergone 
the  examination. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  not  marine  men  have  to  undergo  an  examination  ? A.  They  do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  danger  from  not  having  water  in  the  boiler  ? 
A.  There  is  ; but  when  you  are  on  land  there  is  not  so  much  danger  as  on  water. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  boilers  of  engines  inspected  ? A.  They  are  inspected 
thoroughly  once  a year. 

Q.  By  whom  ? A.  The  stationary  boilers  are  inspected  by  the  man  who  takes 
care  of  them — the  man  who  runs  them. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  a Government  inspection  of  the  boilers  for  stationary 
engines  ? A.  So  far 'as  I am  concerned,  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  many  boilers  in  this  place  that  are  in  a dangerous 
condition  from  the  want  of  inspection  or  repairs  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  one. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  accidents  caused  by  the  explosion  of  engines  here  lately  ? 
A.  Ho ; not  that  I am  aware  of. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  engineers  get  pretty  steady  employment  at  the  wages  you  have  stated  ? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  they,  as  a general  thing,  do  their  own  firing  ? A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  firemen  in  this  place  ? A.  $30  to  $35  a month. 


James  Curran,  Ship-carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a ship-carpenter. 

Q.  Do  you  find  plenty  of  employment  at  that  business  ? A.  Ho ; not  at  that 
business. 

Q,  As  a rule,  do  you  work  at  ship-carpentering  in  this  town  ? A.  Yes  ; when- 
ever there  is  any  work  of  that  kind  going  on. 

Q.  What  wages  does  a ship-carpenter  earn  here  ? A.  There  is  a difference  in 
the  wages ; at  old  work  it  averages  about  $2,  and  at  jobs  in  the  winter  it  runs  from 
$1.20  to  $1.30,  and  up. 

Q.  Do  you  get  as  much  on  new  as  on  old  work?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference?  A.  We  get  $2  on  old  work,  and  then  there  is  a cut 
down  to  $1.50  in  winter. 
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Q.  When  not  engaged  at  ship-working  what  do  you  do  ? A.  Any  job  that  turns 
up  in  house-carpentering. 

Q.  What  do  you  earn  at  house-carpentering  around  here  ? A.  We  do  not  earn 
a great  deal ; there  is  not  very  much  doing  in  that  line  just  now. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  lost  time  in  the  year  ? A.  There  is  a great  deal  of  lost 

time. 

Q„  About  how  many  months’  work  would  you  make  in  a year  ? A.  I suppose  I 
average  about  ten  months ; some  years  less. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  ship-building  done  here  now  ? A.  No;  except  some  little 
boats  and  scows. 

By  Mi*.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  ship-carpenters  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour  ? A.  They  are  paid  by 
the  day. 

Q.  Do  they  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  They  work  ten  hours  a day. 

Q.  Can  you  put  in  ten  hours  a day  in  winter  ? A.  We  cannot  make  ten  hours 
in  the  months  of  December  and  January. 

Q.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  that  the  wages  are  decreased 
in  the  winter  ? A.  I suppose  it  is  because  there  is  not  much  doing  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Can  a man  work  at  ship-carpentering  and  make  as  good  a job  in  the  winter 
as  in  the  summer  ? A.  Some  parts  of  it  he  can. 

Q.  The  reason  why  the  wages  are  decreased  in  winter  is  on  account  of  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  ? A.  That  is  one  reason ; another  is  because  there  is 
nothing  to  do. 

Q.  And  the  employer  takes  advantage  of  the  unemployed  surplus  labor — is  that 
it  ? A.  I suppose  you  can  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  the  employes  ever  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  to  raise  the 
wages  ? A.  Not  in  my  business. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  If  there  was  plenty  of  work,  and  no  hands,  you  would  try  to  get  better 
prices  ? A.  We  would. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  often  does  that  happen — once  in  a lifetime  ? A.  I think  it  happened 
once  in  my  time  ; that  was  years  ago. 

Q.  It  happens  more  often  the  other  way — it  is  more  often  that  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  unemployed  surplus  labor.  It  happens  every  year  that  way,  does  it 
not  ? A.  I could  not  say  it  happens  every  year,  but  there  is  always  a little  trouble. 


Thos.  Kelly,  Ship-carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a ship-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  statement  of  the  last  ship-carpenter  witness  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  it  ? A.  I have  not  anything  to  add,  except 
that  I do  not  get  steady  employment  in  my  work. 

Q.  Do  you  make  ten  months  a year  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  I suppose  there  is  not  much  other  work  for  you  in  town?  A.  Yery  little, 
unless  I make  my  own  work ; I may  be  able  to  get  work,  or  try  to. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  you  live  in  ? A.  Yes ; but  I got  it  from  another 
business ; I got  the  money  and  put  up  the  house  I live  in. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  erect  a house  from  your  own  earnings  here  ? A. 
No ; I do  not,  and  I have  been  working  at  the  business  for  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
years. 
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II 

Q.  Have  you  been  living  long  in  Chatham  ? A.  Yes  ; except  I was  out  of  it  for 
eight  or  nine  years,  I have  been  here  all  my  lifetime ; I was  out  of  this  country  I 
for  eight  years,  and  it  was  then  that  I got  the  money  to  build  the  house  with. 

Q.  Would  a workingman  who  has  a family  of  five  or  six  support  himself  econo-  |i 
mically  and  live  at  the  same  time  from  the  earnings  of  his  work  ? A.  He  could  not  i < 
do  it  under  $7  a week. 

Q.  Could  he  pay  house  rent,  provide  for  sickness,  and  get  himself  the  necessaries  )■] 
of  life  on  his  wages  ? A.  He  could  not  do  it  less  than  $7  a week. 

Q.  Could  he  do  it  on  less  than  $7  a week  ? A.  No  ; I do  not  think  so  ; I cannot  b 
speak  from  experience,  but  I do  not  think  he  could. 

— 

Nicholas  McLaxjghlan,  Ship-carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 


Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a ship-carpenter. 

Q.  Hid  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Kelly  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  his  statement  ? A.  Nothing  extra,  except 
that  ship-carpenters  got  $1.40,  or  $1.50,  or  $1.60  last  year. 

Q.  Ho  none  of  them,  get  $2  a day  ? A.  They  do  at  old  work,  for  five,  or  six, 
or  seven  weeks ; that  is  in  the  summer  time. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 


Q.  Have  the  wages  of  carpenters  increased  within  the  past  ten  years  ? A.  No ; : 
they  did  not  increase. 

Q.  Have  they  decreased,  or  have  they  remained  stationary  ? A.  It  is  decreasing ; ■ 
it  has  decreased  from  $1.60  down  to  nearly  $1  a day. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rate  of  carpenters’  wages  at  the  present  time  ? A.  I think  that  j 
is  the  rate  of  carpenters’  wages  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  the  Commission  in  connection  with  your  j r 
trade  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  us  ? A.  I did  not  work  at  the  business  for  the  last  N 
two  or  three  years. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I do  a little  bit  at  house  work,  but 
that  is  only  an  excuse  for  work  just  now. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  any  men  being  paid  with  due  bills  ? A.  Well,  a poor  man 
has  to  take  them  sometimes ; he  is  almost  always  in  debt,  and  he  has  to  draw  out  of  J 
the  store ; that  is  the  way  the  thing  works. 


Alexander  Fraser,  Machinist,  called  and  sworn. 

I 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  engaged  in  the  machine  business. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  good  machinists  in  Chatham  ? A.  I should  judge 
from  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Q.  Hoes  the  matter  of  the  wages  of  a machinist  depend  upon  what  class  of  work 
he  is  engaged  at  ? A.  A great  deal  depends  on  the  class  of  work. 

Q.  What  does  a man  on  the  lathe  get?  A.  Probably  $1.50  to  $1.75;  a great  deal  j 
depends  on  the  amount  of  work  he  will  put  out. 

Q.  Ho  they  work  piece-work  ? A.  No. 

Q.  What  will  a man  working  on  turning  get  ? A.  Just  working  at  a vertical  ? j 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Probably  $1.30. 

Q.  Are  there  many  machinists  employed  in  Chatham  ? A.  There  are  a good  j 
many. 
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Q„  Do  they  get  pretty  steady  work  ? A.  Yes;  of  late  years. 

Q„  How  frequently  are  they  paid  ? A.  They  are  generally  paid  once  a fortnight. 
Q.  Are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Well,  yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  part  in  cash  and  part  something  else  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  up  in  full  every  fortnight?  A.  Some  of  them  are,  I guess. 

Q.  And  some  are  not  ? A.  Some  are  not. 


Gr.  E.  Johnston,  Lumber  Surveyor,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a lumber  surveyor. 

Q.  What  wages  do  lumber  surveyors  earn  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? A.  From 
SI. 50  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  I suppose  that  the  matter  of  wages  all  depends  upon  the  bargain  he  makes  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  prevailing  rule  in  this  section  of  the  country  that  the  surveyor 
must  be  chosen  by  the  seller  and  the  buyer  ? A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  not  the  rule  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  generally  employs  the  surveyor  ? A.  The  merchants. 

Q.  The  merchant  ? A.  The  shipper  of  the  lumber. 

Q.  Do  lumber  surveyors  get  much  work  through  the  year  in  this  section  of  the 
country  ? A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Do  they  get  constant  employment  through  the  year  ? A.  They  do  for  a 
part  of  the  year ; they  do  through  the  summer  months. 

Q.  Do  you  go  to  any  other  work  when  you  are  idle  at  surveying  ? A.  Yes  ; 1 
am  working  out  on  the  railroad  just  now,  and  have  been  all  winter. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  on  the  railroad  ? A.  I am  delivering  and 
receiving  the  freight. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  month  on  the  railway  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  belong  to  any  insurance  society  on  the  railway  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  work  on  the  line  that  runs  from  the  Junction  into  the  town  of 
Chatham  ? A.  Yes  ; the  Chatham  Branch  Eailway. 

Q.  What  wages  per  month  do  you  receive  in  your  position  of  shipper  and 
despatcher  ? A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  From  nine  to  ten  some  days  I 
work  nine  hours  and  some  days  ten. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  to  work  over-time  at  night  ? A.  No  ; only  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  up  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? A.  Yes  ; always. 

Q.  And  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 


William  McG-rath,  Ship-carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a ship-carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  the  last  ship-carpenter  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  Do  you  find  pretty  steady  employment  at  ship-carpentering  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  can  you  earn  at  the  business — on  new  and  old.  work?  A.  In  the- 
winter  time,  $1.25;  in  the  summer  time,  $1.40;  and  old  work,  $2  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  get  $2  a day  on  old  work  ? A.  Yes  ; whenever  I have  had  it  to  do,, 

but  I do  not  follow  it  up  much. 

Q.  Do  you  do  caulking  as  well  as  carpentering  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  same  wages  at  that  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  much  ship-building  done  here  ? A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  The  work  is  just  repairing  ? A.  Yes ; only  a few  flat-bottom  boats  in  th& 

river ; in  the  summer  I work  at  the  station  at  carpenter  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  when  working  at  carpenter  work  ? A.  One  dollar  and. 
forty  cents. 
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George  E.  Fisher,  Agent  New  Brunswick  Trading  Company,  called  and  sworn,  j 
By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  the  agent  of  the  New  Brunswick  Trading  \ 'i 
Company,  in  the  lumber  business. 

Q.  I)o  you  employ  many  men  ? A.  During  the  summer  season  we  employ  : 
about  150  men. 

Q.  Do  you  engage  any  men  in  the  winter  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  lumber  from  the  woods  ? A.  No  ; we  do  not  lumber  our-  [I 
selves  ; we  get  or  buy  it  from  the  other  contractors. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  Lumber  and  shipping. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  concern  ? A.  I am  merely  the  agent  of  the  New  Brunswick  ; 
Trading  Company. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  wages  paid  the  operatives — the  gang-men ; j 
circular  and  lath-men  ? A.  Our  laths  and  palings  we  sub-contract. 

Q.  By  the  thousand  ? A.  Yes ; by  the  thousand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  different  classes  of  men  are  paid  ? A.  No ; I do  not.  ]| 

Q.  What  are  gang-men  paid?  A.  $1.40  to  $f.50 — that  is,  tail  gang-men ; we  |k 
pay  our  head  gang-men  $2,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Are  the  tail-men  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  head-men  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  middle  gang-men  ? A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  circular-men  paid  ? A.  They  are  paid  about  the  same  as  the  gang-  J 
men — $1.40  or  $1.50. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  bed-men  ? A.  About  $1.25  ; from  that  to  $2. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  filers  ? A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  have  yearly  men,  or  are  they  paid  by  the  day  ? A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  Is  your  engineer  a yearly  man  or  is  he  paid  by  the  day  ? A.  By  the  day.  If 

Q.  What  does  he  get  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  deals  altogether  ? A.  Yes  ; in  the  mill  we  are  running 
timber. 

Q.  Do  you  make  m ostly  laths  or  palings — d o you  make  more  laths  ? A.  We  make  j 
more  laths — no  palings  ; we  get  out  more  laths. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  your  laths  to  the  old  country  ? A.  No;  to  the  United  States.  |j 

Q.  Do  you  find  you  can  sell  them  there  to  better  advantage  ? A.  Yes  ; we  gene-  tj 
rally  send  them  in  scows  to  St.  John,  and  load  them  alongside  of  the  vessels  there.  |b 
We  do  not  have  much  to  do  with  them  ourselves;  we  send  them  to  St.  John,  and  !| 
Scammell  Bros,  ship  them. 

Q.  What  hours  does  the  mill  work  ? A.  We  start  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  j 
in  the  long  days  ; we  generally  work  till  six  at  night,  making  ten  hours. 

Q.  About  how  much  time  does  the  mill  make  in  the  year?  A.  She  will  make  |. 
from  the  1st  of  May  till  the  1st  of  November — six  months. 

Q.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  on  this  side  of  the  river  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  the 
best  we  can  do,  but  we  employ  a lot  of  men  from  the  middle  of  March  till  September,  j 

Q.  Do  you  ever  get  started  before  the  1st  of  May  ? A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Does  your  concern  go  to  the  stump  ? * A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  purchase  their  lumber  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  arrangement  of  your  logs,  when  you  buy  logs  do  you  choose  the 
suryeyor,  or  does  the  seller  choose  him  ? A.  The  surveyor  is  mutually  agreed  upon  j 
by  the  parties. 

Q.  Does  the  purchaser  pay  the  scaling  fee  ? A.  Yes  ; the  purchaser  pays  it. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  men  every  Saturday  night  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  them  ?*  A.  Every  fortnight. 

Q.  What  day  in  the  week  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  On  Monday. 

Q.  Was  that  asked  for  by  the  men,  or  was  it  your  own  will?  A.  It  is  an  old  | 
custom  handed  down  from  Guy,  Bevan  & Co.  to  the  Trading  Company,  and  it  seems  ll 
to  suit  every  body. 

I 
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Q.  Do  you  pay  your  men  in  cash?  A.  Some  we  do ; others  of  them  take  goods 
i from  the  store;  but  it  is  not  compulsory  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a matter  that  is  left  optional  with  the  men  ? »A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  they  take  goods  or  cash  as  they  like  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  I suppose  they  are  paid  in  full  every  fortnight — that  is,  their  accounts  are 
wound  up  ? A.  They  are  paid  in  full. 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  asked  to  be  paid  more  than  once  a fortnight?  A.  No; 
never. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  about  it  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  men  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  of  the  men  fixed  by  yourselves,  or  by  consultation  with  the 
men  ? A.  The  wages  are  fixed  by  the  foreman  of  the  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  many  boys  engaged  ? A.  Yes ; we  have  twelve  or  fifteen  small 
boys. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest?  A.  The  youngest  would  be 
fourteen  years,  I think — twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Q.  What  wages  would  a boy  of  fourteen  years  receive  ? A.  Forty  or  fifty 
cents  a day. 

Q.  What  does  he  do — carry  edgings  ? A.  No ; that  would  be  for  the  older  boys  ; 
he  would  be  engaged  sweeping  up  the  dust  from  about  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  run  in  the  mill  any  machine  besides  the  picket  and  lath  machine  ? 
A.  We  run  a box  machine;  that  is  all  outside  of  us.  We  have  a man  who  takes  the 
contract  to  do  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  employed  at  that  ? A.  Quite  a number  of  boys. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  in  your  mill  ? A.  No ; we  had  only  one  last 
year. 

Q.  Did  it  amount  to  very  much  ? A.  No;  a fellow  cut  his  hand,  which  laid  him 
up  a short  time. 

Q.  How  are  your  edgers  protected  ? A.  It  is  ah  ordinary  edger. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  age  of  the  boys  who  are  engaged  in  the  box 
factory — the  oldest  boy  ? A.  He  his  making  box-shooks  ; they  merely  carry  them; 
the  refuse  deal,  when  it  is  taken  from  the  merchantable  deal,  is  cut  off'  and  saved 
for  this  box  machine. 

Q How  old  would  these  boys  be  ? A.  Fourteen  years. 

Q.  I mean  in  the  box  factory  ? A.  Yes  ; in  the  box  factory. 

Q.  Are  these  the  same  boys  that  you  spoke  of  before  ? A.  Different  boys. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  customary  with  you  to  pay  the  men  with  due  bills  ? 
A.  We  never  did  it ; know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  stores  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  places  where  the  men  can  buy  their  goods  ? A.  There 
are  two  places — not  ours,  though.  • 

Q.  Will  the  company’s  paper  be  taken  at  the  other  stores  ? A.  I do  not  know ; 
we  give  the  men  money  and  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  would  give  them  due  bills  ? A.  The  men  might  go  to 
another  store. 

Q.  Would  they  take  your  orders  in  another  store  ? A.  I presume  they  would ; 
we  have  never  given  them  orders  on  other  stores. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  easy  for  you  to  pay  all  the  men  in  cash  ? A.  Yes  ; 
but  sometimes  it  is  an  accommodation  to  the  men  to  get  goods  from  us;  we  sell  the 
goods  just  as  cheap  as  any  body  else. 

Q.  Would  it  not  make  the  men  more  independent  to  be  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Not 
a bit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  prefer  to  take  orders  on  the  store  to  being 
paid  in  cash  ? A.  No  ; I do  not ; I think  they  would  prefer  taking  orders  on  the 
store,  and  for  this  reason : In  the  winter  a great  many  people  leave  us  and  go  to 
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get  employment  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  summer  time  they  have  work.  While  they  i j 
are  in  the  woods  we  have  to  feed  their  families,  and  of  coarse  they  would  rather  deal  |i| 
with  us  than  any  body  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  men  whether  they  would  prefer  to  take  orders  on  ! 3 
the  store  instead  of  cash  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  If  a man  refused  to  take  an  order  on  the  store,  how  then  ? A.  He  is  given  j 1 
his  cash. 

Q.  Would  he  be  discharged  from  the  company’s  service  if  he  refused  to  take  an  ! 
order  ? A.  He  would  be  given  his  cash. 

Q.  Would  he  be  discharged  from  the  company’s  service  if  he  refused  to  take  the  ! 
order  ? A.  Ho ; he  would  be  retained. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  he  compelled  to  deal  with  you  in  that  way  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  the  edger  you  use  a Waring  edger  or  a common  one  ? A.  It  is  a common  j 
Miramichi  edger. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  you  make  arrangements  with  your  men,  does  I 
the  foreman  consult  with  the  other  men  about  the  rate  of  wages  ? A.  Ho  ; he 
does  not. 

Q.  What  hours  is  your  mill  supposed  to  run  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  run  at  night  the  same  hours  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have  not  being  running 
at  night  during  my  stay  here,  so  I could  not  say. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  planers  ? A.  From  $1.35  to  $1.50. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  a gang  at  that  rate  ? A.  There  would  be,  I 
suppose,  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  Is  it  altogether  owing  to  the  length  of  the  carriage  ? A.  Yes ; if  it  were  a 
short  carriage  there  would  not  be  so  many. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  - 

Q.  Do  you  employ  your  own  stevedore  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  load  by  the  standard  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
loading  of  our  ships  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 


Q.  Do  these  men  ask  for  orders  in  preference  to  cash  ? A.  They  do  not  get  an 
order  at  all ; the  store  is  right  alongside  of  the  mill,  and  they  will  go  there  and  get 
all  they  want  on  their  account,  which  is  kept  by  the  storekeeper ; he  always  assists 
the  foreman  in  keeping  the  time. 

Q.  They  get  credit,  like  ? A.  Yes;  and  often  they  are  in  debt  so  much  that  when 
the  fortnight’s  pay  comes  around  we  take  a certain  per  cent,  from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  credit  system  would  be  going  on  if  the  men  were  paid 
weekly  in  cash  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  same  amount  of  credit  would  be  given  as  now  ? A.  I do 
think  so  ; I think  it  would  be  just  about  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  suffered  any  losses  from  these  men  who  get  goods  in  this  way  ? 
A.  Quite  frequently,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  in  some  cases  some  fellows  will 
skin  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  $3  or  $4  of  yours  with  them. 
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Newcastle,  19th  April,  1888. 

John  Russell,  Spool  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  engaged  in  the  spool  manufacture. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  spool  manufacture  ? A.  On  an  aver- 
age we  employ  fifty  for  the  twelve  months. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  employes  would  be  boys  ? A.  About  fifteen — no ; there  are 
ten  boys  and  five  girls. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  employes  would  you  consider  skilled  hands — that  is,  skilled 
at  the  branch  of  the  business  they  are  engaged  at;  or  are  they  all  skilled  at  their 
separate  branches  ? A.  No  ; about  twenty-tour  or  twenty-five  are  skilled. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  wages  of  skilled  men  would  be  in  a week — the  men 
making  the  spools  ? A.  They  average  from  about  $1.50  to  $2.25  a day;  about  $1.75 
would  be  the  average. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  would  they  have  to  work  to  make  those  wages  ? A. 
They  have  to  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  Would  they  have  to  work  six  days  in  the  week  ? A.  Six  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  the  boys?  A.  From  60  cents  to  $1. 

Q.  Ho  you  mean  a day  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Ho  the  wages  depend  on  the  class  of  their  work?  A.  With  the  exception 
of  a few,  the  salaries  of  the  boys  are  60  cents  to  $1  a day ; these  few  make  50  cents. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  ages  of  the  youngest  boys  and  girls  you  have  to  work  in 
the  factory  ? A.  The  youngest  about  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  How  long  would  they  be  working  in  the  factory  before  they  would  made  50 
cents  a day  ? A.  Probably  a fortnight. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  the  girls  who  are  employed  in  the  factory?  A. 
Fifty  cents. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  any  of  them  earn  more  than  that  ? A.  Some  days. 

Q.  But  the  average  would  be  50  cents  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  skilled  labor  for  your  work?  A.  We 
have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  ; we  have  had  to  send  for  skilled  hands  to  the  other 

side. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  call  the  “ other  side  ” ? A.  I mean  Great  Britain. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  . — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  the  unskilled  labor  you  have  engaged — the 
men  helpers?  A.  The  winders  earn  about  $1.25  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Ho  you  make  a difference  between  the  summer  and  the  winter  wages?  A. 
We  do. 

Q.  Is  that  done  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  days  in  the  winter  ? A.  Partly 
from  that  cause,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  we  have  to  contend  with  more  lost  time. 

Q.  Would  it  be  done  on  account  of  the  surplus  labor  on  the  market?  A.  No ; I 
do  not  know  as  it  is. 

Q.  Are  your  employes  paid  in  cash  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  system  of  payment  is?  A.  We  pay  by  an  order 
on  the  store,  and  whatever  is  coming  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  month  they  get  in 
cash  ; if  they  need  it  at  any  time  they  can  get  it. 

Q.  Is  it  understood  when  they  go  to  work  that  they  will  get  orders  on  the  store 
for  their  pay  ? A.  Lots  of  them  do  not  get  any  orders. 

By  the  Chairman  : — • 

Q.  The  question  is : is  it  understood  between  you  and  them,  when  they  go  to 
work,  that  they  will  receive  orders  on  the  store  in  pay?  A.  Yes  ; it  is  understood. 
a— 26* 
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B y Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  If  they  prefer  to  be  paid  in  cash  do  yon  pay  them  in  that  way?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a matter  of  accommodation — the  giving  of  orders  ? A.  It  is  a matter  of 
accommodation  to  the  men. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  your  hands  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Have  your  hands  ever  expressed  a desire  to  be  paid  more  frequently  ? A.  ( 
Hot  of  late. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  done  so  ? A.  They  did  when  we  introduced  the  monthly  I 
payment. 

Q.  If  the  hands  were  paid  more  frequently  than  once  a month  would  it  not  do 
away  with  the  orders  on  stores  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  a person  can  buy  as  cheaply  with  orders  on  a store  as  if  j | 
they  had  the  cash  in  their  pocket?  A.  As  far  as  I know,  our  hands  get  their  articles  l.| 
at  cash  prices. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  a man  would  be  more  independent  if  he  had  cash  instead  | [ 
of  an  order  to  buy  with  ? A.  That  is  the  natural  course  for  a young  man  with  a | 1 
family  to  feel ; there  is  no  trouble  about  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  change  from  your  system  of  fortnightly  to  monthly  payment  ? | 
A.  Because  we  are  paid  monthly,  and  that  mode  of  payment  helps  us  along  more  | . 
than  anything  else. 

Q.  Yours  is  a new  industry,  is  it  not  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman: — 

Q.  You  are  not  wealthy  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  get  your  remittances  once  a month  ? A.  Ho ; the  remittances  are  drawn  ! 
against  our  concern  for  a period. 

Q.  Where  does  your  output  generally  go  to — Great  Britain  ? A.  Principally  | 1 
Paisley,  Scotland. 

Q.  When  the,  mill  was  started  in  the  first  place  it  was  a failure  ? A.  It  was. 

Q.  And  when  it  was  started  the  second  time  it  was  found  to  be  a success  ? A.  | 
Yes ; so  far. 

Q.  You  say  a success,  so  far  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  business  on  the  increase  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  on  the  increase  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  in  the  mill?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  all  the  machinery  guarded  that  can  be  guarded  against  accident — such  as  j 
the  circular-saws  ? A.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are. 

Q.  Ho  you  ever  do  any  over-time  at  night-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  paid  extra  for  that  over-work  ? A.  With  the  exception  of  the  i 
foreman,  they  are. 

Q.  Ho  the  small  boys  go  back  to  work  at  night — the  younger  hands  ? A.  Ho ; : 
not  unless  they  like  to. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  paid  extra  for  the  night-work — at  the  day  rate  of  wages  ? A. 
They  are  not  paid  by  the  day ; it  is  piece-work. 

Q.  Ho  they  do  piece-work  ? A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Is  Great  Britain  your  principal  market  for  the  output  of  your  goods  ? A.  It 
is  for  our  spools.  The  excelsior  which  we  manufacture  is  shipped  to  Canada. 

Q.  You  say  you  ship  your  excelsior  to  Canada  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  part  of  Canada — Ontario  ? A.  Bifferent  parts  of  Canada — Ontario,  i 
Hova  Scotia  and  Hew  Brunswick ; we  ship  it  to  Canada  as  a whole. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  find  the  wood  for  making  your  excelsior  in  this  vicinity  ? A.  We 
find  it  here. 


Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  making  of  excelsior  pays  ? Is  the  product  of  the 
Excelsior  on  the  increase  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  wood  the  excelsior  is  made  out  of?  A.  We 
make  it  out  of  poplar  wood. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  wood  excelsior  can  he  made  out  of  ? A.  That  is  the  only 
wood  we  make  it  out  of ; in  the  States  it  is  made  out  of  basswood. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  competition  in  the  making  of  the  excelsior  from  basswood 
on  the  other  side  ? A.  Yes. 

The  Chairman. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ other  side  ” ? 

Mr.  Armstrong. — From  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  much  excelsior  imported  from  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes ; very 

much. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  a draw-back  to  the  Canadian  article  ? A.  On  account  of  the 
railway  rates  we  do.  The  railway  charges  us  first-class  rates  for  excelsior,  and  we 
find  that  to  ship  it  to  any  distance  we  cannot  compete  with  the  Americans. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  this  American  competition  to  contend  with  would  you  find 
means  to  extend  that  line  of  your  business?  A.  Yes;  we  would. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  class  do  you  think  the  railway  ought  to  charge  you,  instead  of  first- 
class  ? A.  I think  fourth-class. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  the  article  you  make  just  as  good  as  that  made  in  the  United  States? 
A Better ; I have  a letter  in  my  pocket  offering  me  $5  a ton  more  for  our  article 
(than  the  American. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  prices  do  they  charge  ? A.  Eighteen  dollars. 

By  Mi*.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  of  this  article  up  through  the  upper  Provinces  ? A.  We 
do,  as  far  as  Toronto. 

Q.  And  can  it  only  be  made  out  of  poplar?  A.  Yes;  we  find  it  is  the  best.  It 

lean  be  made  out  of  any  wood,  but  it  is  not  so  good  when  made  out  of  other  wood. 

Q.  You  mean  there  is  not  spring  enough  in  the  other  woods  ? A.  It  is  not 
Iso  light. 

Q„  Where  do  you  get  your  spool  wood  from  ? A.  From  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  get  it  in  this  vicinity  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  it  in  the  Province?  A.  Yes;  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  wood  you  get  here  is  more  easily  worked  than  other  woods 
(of  a harder  nature  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  an  advantage,  as  regards  the  sharpening  of  tools  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  it  were  made  out  of  harder  wood  you  would  have  to  sharpen  your  tools 
much  oftener?  A.  Much  oftener. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  a Canadian  market  for  your  spools?  A.  We 
have. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  to  any  extent?  A.  We  have  not. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  What  do  your  employes  pay  for  house  rent — what  is  the  rate  of  house  rent 
in  this  town  ? A.  It  is  as  low  as  $3  a month  ; $2  a month  is  about  the  lowest. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a house  would  you  get  for  $3  a month — how  many  rooms  would 
there  be  in  it  ? A.  I think  three  rooms. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  about  the  number  of  rooms  ? A.  I am  not  sure. 
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By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  men  own  their  own  houses,  or  are  there  any  of  them  that; 
own  their  own  houses  ? A.  There  are  only  one  or  two  that  I know  off  who  own  their]  ( 
own  homes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  your  employes  with  work  all  the  year  around?  A.  We  do;! 
most  of  our  hands  are  unmarried. 

By  Mr.  Carson 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  to  employ  your  men  at  the  same  rates  winter  or  summer;  I 
or  is  the  rate  optional  with  the  men?  A.  Yes  ; it  is  optional. 

Q.  Do  they  insist  on  having  a summer  and  winter  price  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  the  men  insist  on  making  less  in  winter  than  in  summer  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  get  more  ? A.  They  insist  on  having  more  in  the  summer  I 
than  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  the  men  make  a better  article  in  summer  than  in  winter?  A.  Do  you] 
mean  our  skilled  men  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  They  make  the  same  all  the  year  round — from  $1.50  to  $2.25  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  unskilled  men  ? A.  Yes ; for  knocking  about. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  you  have  a man  to  run  your  engine  ? A.  Yes ; the  man  that  runs  our; 
engine  gets  $1.30  a day  all  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  he  an  unskilled  hand?  A.  He  is  not  a machinist;  he  is  a handy  man;  he] 
is  not  a practical  machinist. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  running  this  mill  ? A.  Since  1882. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  increase  in  your  output  ? A.  Yes ; we  have  increased  our  I 
business  considerable. 

Q.  Have  you  many  factories  of  the  same  kind  in  Canada  to  compete  against  ? I 
A.  There  are  two  others  that  I know  of — three  others,  1 should  say ; there  is  one;  I 
in  this  Province. 

Q.  Are  there  any  in  Quebec  ? A.  There  are  two  or  three  in  Quebec — two,  Ijl 
think,  that  I know  of ; there  might  be  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  European  market  will  increase  in  its  demand  for  I 
goods  ? A.  If  we  give  them  good  work  it  will. 

Q.  Is  that  with  regard  to  spools ? A.  Yes;  I do  not  know  what  the  per  cent,  ofpl 
the  increase  will  be,  for  it  appears  to  be  going  down. 


W.  A.  Hickson,  Saw-mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  engaged  in  the  milling  business — saw-mill. 
Q.  Do  you  run  lumber  mills  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ?  A.  About  seventy-five  in  the 
summer ; we  only  run  in  the  summer. 

Q.  How  many  months  do  you  work  in  the  year  ? A.  Six. 

Q.  You  work  six  months  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  gang-men  ? A.  One  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  tail  gang-men  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents ; we  use 
three  gang-men. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them?  A.  $1.10,  $1.50  and  $1.60. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  your ’head  circular-men?  A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents,;] 
Q.  Do  you  use  a machine-edger  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  pilers  ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  engineers?  A.  We  have  got  one  we  pay  $2  and  one  we 

pay  $2.50. 

Q.  I suppose  they  are  paid  that  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  engaged  in  the  winter  doing  repairs  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture?  A.  We  make  chiefly  3-inch  deals,  boards,  scant- 
ling, shingles  and  laths. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  laths  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  lath-sawyers  ? A.  We  saw  laths  by  the  thousand. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  lath-sawyers  able  to  make  in  a day?  A.  About  7,000  a 

day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  make  ? A.  I think  they  make  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  a day ; 
they  make  according  to  the  work  they  do  ; I could  not  say  exactly  what  they  make  ; 
I should  say  that  they  make  from  $1.25  to  $1.40. 

Q.  Do  you  make  many  laths  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  stuff  ? A.  In  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  the  other  goods  go  to  the  English  market.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  surveyors  ? A.  About  $1.70. 

Q.  They  are  not  paid  by  the  thousand  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  men  once  a week  ? A.  No;  once  a fortnight. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Altogether  ? A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  every  pay-night  up  in  full  ? A.  We  pay  in  full  every  time  we  pay. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  men  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  men?  A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  strikes  ? A.  No  strikes. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  What  becomes  of  those  men  who  work  only  six  months  in  the  year  ? A.  If 
they  choose,  after  our  work  is  done  they  can  go  to  the  woods,  and  a number  of  them 
do  go  to  the  woods  to  work  at  the  lumber. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  men  get  in  the  woods  ? A.  They  get  from  $14  to  $18  a 
month,  according  to  the  work  they  do,  and  can  board. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  any  of  these  men  to  go  to  the  woods?  A.  No  ; I do  not;  I am 
not  engaged  in  lumbering  in  the  woods,  but  Mr.  Richards,  who  has  an  interest  in  the 
mill,  does  lumbering  in  the  woods  ; he  does  it  for  himself. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  frequently  are  the  men  paid  who  go  to  the  woods  ? A.  They  are 
generally  not  paid  till  they  come  out,  and  then  they  are  paid  cash. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  all  in  cash  ? A.  Yes ; they  are  paid  all  in  cash  when  they 
come  out  of  the  woods. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  they  always  paid  in  cash?  A.  Yes;  in  all  cases;  but  in  some  cases 
they  get  an  order  on  the  store,  and  when  we  have  not  goods  in  our  own  store  we  send 
and  get  them  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  some  cases,  give  the  men  orders  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  the  orders  on  any  particular  store  ? A.  We  give  them  on  any 
store. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discount  taken  off  them  in  any  of  the  stores  ? A.  No  ; none. 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  preferences  to  any  stores  ? A.  No ; we  do  a cash  business 
altogether. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  hands  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  A great  many  of  them  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage?  A.  Of  the  married  men  who  live  in  the  town,  I 
could  not  say  how  many  of  them  own  their  own  houses,  but  I know  there  are 
some  of  them  who  do  own  their  houses. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  system  in  this  district  or  in  any  part  of  Newyt 
castle  to  pay  workmen  with  due  bills  or  with  orders  on  stores  ? A.  There  are  no  due 
bills  issued  in  Newcastle. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary  to  do  so  ? A.  It  was  formerly — a number  of  years  ago. i.  ' 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  A number  of  years  ago  were  not  almost  all  the  workmen  paid  with  due  bills? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  I was  here  forty  years  ago  and  I thought  all  the  business  was  done  that  way?! 
A.  I have  seen  it  done  myself;  I have  been  paid  with  due  bills. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  much  would  a workingman  pay  for  a nice  house,  say  of  five  rooms?  I 
with  ordinary  conveniences — how  much  rent  would  he  pay  a month  ? A.  He  would  i 
probably  pay  $4  a month ; that  would  be  a house  suitable  for  a workingman. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a nice  house?  A.  A great  deal  depends  upon  circumstances.! 
Many  of  the  houses  that  are  rented  are  not  very  nice  houses,  but  it  just  depends  oh  I 
the  man  himself ; there  are  good,  comfortable  houses  to  be  rented  in  Newcastle,  and 
if  a man’s  family  are  careful  they  can  always  rent  a good  house. 

Q.  How  much  will  they  pay  for  such  a house  ? A.  I think  probably  $4  a month  i 
would  get  a respectable  house. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  if  the  family  are  careful  the  rent  can  be  paid  ? A.  It  will. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “careful  ” ? A.  Some  families  will  destroy  j 
property  more  than  others. 

Q.  Will  a man  get  a nice,  respectable-looking  house,  in  a respectable  neighbor- ! I 
hood  and  within  easy  access  to  his  work,  for  $4  a month — I mean  a house  of  four  or  j i 
five  rooms  ? A.  I could  not  say  what  you  consider  respectable  houses. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  respectable  houses  in  Newcastle  ? A.  Yes  ; there  are  quite  j j 
a number  of  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  for  which,  I understand,  people  pay  i l 
from  $3  to  $4  a month,  but  I have  no  idea  how  comfortable  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Would  these  houses  at  $4  a month  be  on  the  back  lanes  instead  of  the  principal  j • 
streets?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  would  be  away  off  on  the  back  lanes  ? A.  The  town  is  not  so  large  as 
to  call  any  of  the  streets  “ back  lanes.” 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  You  consider  all  parts  of  the  town  main  streets,  and  near  enough  to  the  work  j 
for  the  workmen  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  What  would  a man  pay  for  five  acres  of  ground  ? A.  That  would  depend  on  jl 
the  ground. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  In  some  parts  the  ground  is  cheap  enough  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  building  lots  in  Newcastle  held  for  speculative  purposes  ? A. 

I have  no  doubt  there  are,  but  there  are  none  that  I know  of  at  present.  Of  course,  j 
there  are  lots  of  land  held  around  here  that  would  be  saleable  for  building  lots  if  the 
people  really  wanted  them  for  that  purpose. 
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By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  But  there  is  really  no  demand  for  them  ? A.‘  I think  the  demand  is  fully 

j supplied ; still,  there  are  no  vacant  houses  in  the  town. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong: — 

Q.  How  much  would  you  have  to  pay  for  a cord  of  good  birch  or  maple  wood  ? 
A.  I think  about  $2  or  $2.50. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  beech  and  maple  ? A.  Yes  ; and  birch,  too. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  price  of  flour  per  barrel  ? A.  I think  you  can  get 
the  best  flour  for  $5 — may  be  a little  less  ; I do  not  know  much  about  flour. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  workingmen  of  Newcastle  go  fishing  in  the  winter  time  ? A. 

| Very  few  of  them;  the  fishing  privileges  are  not  so  great  here  as  they  are  further 
U down  the  river. 


Allan  Bitchie,  Lumber  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  in  the  shipping  and  milling  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  that  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  We  pay  different 
men  different  wages  ; we  pay  gang-men  about  $1.40  and  $1.50  ; we  have  three  men 
in  a gang. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  them  the  whole  year  round  ? A.  We  run  the  mill  about  six 
months  in  the  year,  but  the  bulk  of  our  men  are  employed  for  the  six  winter  months. 

Q.  Do  you  take  your  lumber  from  the  stump  ? A.  Yes . All  our  men,  except  the 
boys,  our  principal  men  are  employed  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  How  much  do  your  men  get  when  they  are  in  the  woods  ? A.  $14  to  $18. 

Q.  And  do  you  board  them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  in  the  woods  ? A.  They  do  not  get  paid 
until  they  come  out  of  the  woods ; whatever  they  want  in  the  store  any  of  them 
that  have  families  can  get  it. 

Q.  If  they  want  cash  can  they  get  cash?  A.  Yes ; they  can  get  cash  if  they 
want  it. 

Q.  Is  this  a much  better  custom  of  going  on  than  paying  cash  ? A.  Some  men 
take  a great  deal  from  the  store  and  some  do  not  take  any. 

Q.  Do  the  men,  while  they  are  in  the  woods,  receive  orders  for  their  families  on 
stores  while  they  are  away  ? A.  They  do  not  require  any  order  there ; they  deal  in 
the  store  without  an  order. 

Q.  Can  they  get  these  goods  in  the  store  just  as  cheap  as  if  they  had  cash  and 
dealt  in  another  store  ? A.  Probably  they  do  not ; I could  not  say  as  they  do. 

Q.  Suppose  a man  gets  an  order  on  the  store,  and  the  article  he  wants  is  not  in 
the  store  ? A.  He  will  have  to  do  without  it. 

Q.  In  such  a case,  will  you  go  and  get  the  goods  in  other  stores?  A.  We  will 
send  out  and  get  them ; that  is  as  far  as  we  can  do  ; we  will  get  the  man  what  he 
wants ; I cannot  speak  for  others  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Q.  Is  it  optional  with  the  man  whether  he  gets  orders  or  not  ? A.  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  When  these  men  engage  with  you  is  it  understood  that  they  are  to  take  part 
of  their  wages  out  in  orders  on  the  store  ? A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  give  a preference  to  the  man  who  would  deal  with  you  in  the 
obtaining  of  work  ? A.  Yes;  we  would. 


Q.  Can  you  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  cost  of  an  article  when  paid  for  in  cash  or  if 
paid  by  an  order  on  the  store  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  there  is  much  difference  that 
way;  there  might  be  5 per  cent.,  or  something  like  that';  we  might  make  a 
difference  of  5 or  10  per  cent.  We  do  not  compel  the  men  to  take  store  orders,  for 
when  their  work  is  through  they  can  take  cash  if  they  like. 

Q.  Then,  when  a man  is  working  for  you  he  will  have  to  pay  5 or  10  per  cent, 
more  for  his  goods  than  if  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Mo  ; not  in  the  summer,  for  then  they 
are  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  If  your  men  were  to  say,  “We  will  not  take  orders  on  your  store, ’’would  you 
pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have  always  done  so. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  just  an  accommodation  to  the  men  that  you  give  them  orders?  A. 
Yes  ; it  is  just  an  accommodation 

Q.  Then, they  are  very  foolish  that  they  do  not  ask  for  cash  ? A.  They  can  get 
it  if  they  ask  for  it. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  many  clerks  do  you  employ  in  your  store  ? A.  We  have  four  in  our 
store,  with  my  brother  and  myself ; there  are  six  all  told. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  clerks  in  your  store  get?  A.  They  get  $400;  two  get 
$200  each;  the  book-keeper  gets  somewhere  about  $900  or  $1,000. 

Q.  Does  he  tend  on  the  store  ? A.  He  tends  to  the  books  ; I am  not  sure  whether 
at  times  he  tends  on  the  store  or  not. 

Q.  Does  the  book-keeper  attend  to  the  books^nd  orders  ? A.  He  is  the  book-keeper. 

Q.  Do  the  clerks  take  any  part  of  their  wages  out  in  orders  on  the  store  ? A.  A 
clerk  can  take  out  his  salary  in  orders  on  the  store  if  he  likes. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  have  to  do  it  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  your  prices  of  selling  to  the  general  public 
and  to  your  men  ? A..  Ho. 

Q.  Then  you  have  one  price  for  every  body  ? A.  Yes ; that  is,  as  far  as  the 
laboring  men  are  concerned  ; we  have  a lumbering  supply  bill. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  what  this  lumbering  supply  bill  is  ? 
A.  When  a man  makes  a contract  for  the  getting  out  of  logs  we  specify  what  prices 
we  will  charge  him  for  his  pork,  beef  and  provisions,  and  we  guarantee  to  supply 
him  for  the  prices  agreed  upon  ; and  when  the  contract  is  closed  so  much  is  taken, 
off  the  bill  for  pork,  beef  and  provisions. 

Q.  You  guarantee  that  the  contractor  will  take  so  much  from  you  in  store  orders  ? 
A.  Ho;  I did  not  say  that.  We  fix  the  price  for  his  pork,  beef  and  provisions,  but  we 
do  not  compel  the  man  to  take  it  from  us.  He  requires  to  have  those  goods  to  get 
out  the  lumber,  and  as  we  have  them  he  gets  them  from  us.  We  do  not  compel  the 
man  to  take  them  from  us. 

By  the  Chairman: — 

Q.  There  is  an  agreement  made  between  you  and  the  man  ? A.  There  is. 

Q.  And  he  charges  you  accordingly  ? A.  He  has  his  charges  for  his  logs  and 
we  ours  for  our  supply. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Is  that  understood  in  the  agreement  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  That  is  part  of  the  contract  ? A.  Yes  ; he  guarantees  to  do  a certain  thing 
and  we  a certain  other  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  the  contractor  anything  on  advancement?  A.  We  charge 
him  for  advances  of  money — that  is,  if  he  takes  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  charge  him  so  much  per  cent  ? A.  Yes ; that  is  for  cash.  The 
goods  are  taken  at  a certain  price. 
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James  Murray,  Foundry  man,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I have  a foundry. 

Q.  Have  you  many  men  employed  in  the  foundry  ? A.  Ho  ; I have  only  one. 
Q.  Are  you  engaged  on  stove  or  machinery-moulding  ? A.  He  is  engaged  on 
moulding. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  stove-moulding  or  machinery-moulding?  A.  Machinery  and 
plain  moulding,  and  the  like  of  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  11s  what  the  earnings  of  moulders  are  in  Newcastle  ? A.  We 
pay  our  man  $1  a day. 

Q.  Is  he  a good,  skilled  moulder  ? A.  He  is  a fair  moulder — a good  moulder. 
Q.  Do  you  give  him  constant  employment  at  these  wages  all  the  year  round  ? 
A.  Ho  ; I have  not  given  him  work  for  some  time  ; I have  not  cast  four  times  since 
Hew  Year. 

Q.  What  does  the  man  live  on?  A.  The  money  I pay  him. 

Q.  And  you  have  only  cast  four  times  since  Hew  Year  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  furnace-man  ? A.  I have  not  any. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  laboring  men  about  the  foundry  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  pattern-makers  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  that  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ever  do  any  stove-moulding?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  a stove-moulder  by  piece-work  ? A.  The  same  man  does  that 

work. 

Q.  Does  he  do  it  by  piece-work  ? A.  He  does  not. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  him  by  the  week  ? A.  Yes  ; whatever  I want  him  to  do  he  does 
at  $1  a day. 

Q.  Is  he  a skilled  hand  ? A.  He  is  a very  good  moulder. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  to  learn  the  trade  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Are  there  many  moulders  in  Hewcastle  ? A.  I believe  there  are  two  others 
besides  my  man  ; that  is  all  I know  of  it. 

Q.  Do  they  live  throughout  the  year  on  what  they  earn  at  their  trade  ? A.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  moulders  in  the  business. 


James  P.  Mitchell,  Inspector  of  Lights,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  the  Inspector  of  Lights  just  now. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Covernment  Inspector  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  the  lights  in  this  county  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  many  men  employed  to  assist  you  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Have  you  many  men  in  the  different  light-houses  ? A.  There  is  one  man  for 
every  light-house,  and  on  the  fog-alarm  there  are  two. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  at  any  other  business  than  the  Grovernment  inspection  of 
lights  ? A.  I have  a small  farm,  which  I farm  for  amusement,  sometimes. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  manufacturing  pursuit  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  system  of  paying  the  work  people  in  orders  on  stores  is 
prevalent  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  any  extent  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  is  ; so  far 
as  I know  it  is  not.  There  are  some  cases,  I suppose,  where  it  is  done,  but  I think 
the  people  in  the  summer  time  almost  always  get  their  wages  in  cash. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  system  of  payment  in  due  bills  for  work  has  been  done 
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away  with  entirely  ? A.  I really  do  not  know,  hut  I think  it  is;  I do  not  see  any 
now,  and  I used  to  see  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? A.  Only  sixty-two  years. 

Q.  Then  you  ought  to  know  pretty  well  what  is  going  on  here  ? A.  I ought  to — 
that  is  a fact. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  a man  is  paid  with  due  bills  or  orders  on  stores  that  he 
is  likely  to  get  the  full  value  for  his  due  bill  or  orders  ? A.  I think  the  cash  would 
he  preferable. 

Q.  Do  you,  in  your  opinion,  think  that  the  people  could  live  cheaper  if  they  got 
cash  for  their  work  ? A.  They  might ; I rather  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  During  your  residence  here  have  you  given  any  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  public  schools  ? A.  Ho ; I have  not. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  how  old  the  sons  or  children  of  the  working  classes 
are  when  they  are  taken  away  from  school  and  put  to  work  at  some  kind  of  business  ? 
A.  I know  that  there  are  some  of  them  who  go  to  work  very  young  indeed. 

Q.  How  young  do  you  think  they  go  to  work  ? A.  I think  some  of  them  go 
to  work  at  as  early  an  age  as  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  house  rent  in  Newcastle  has  increased  during  the  past 
five  years  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Has  it  decreased  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  experience  and  your  acquaintance  with  this  neighborhood  during 
these  past  years,  can  you  say  whether  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper — can  you 
say  whether  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  as  great  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  or 
greater  ? A.  I thick  it  is ; 1 think  goods  are  cheaper. 

Q.  And  you  think  that  house  rent  has  not  increased  in  this  time  ? A.  I think 
it  has  not. 

Q.  As  a whole,  do  you  think  that  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  in  this 
neighborhood  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  ? A.  I think  they  have  kept  at 
pretty  nearly  the  same  figure. 

Q.  You  think  that  they  are  pretty  nearly  about  the  same  figure  as  they  were 
then  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so  ; I do  not  employ  any  hands  myself. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  The  whole  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  working  people  are  paid  in  cash  ? 
A.  Yesq  as  far  as  I know  they  are  paid  in  cash. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  working  people  paid  more  in  cash  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  ? 
A.  Hot  more  in  cash  than  ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  paid  more  in  cash  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  the  farm  produce  which  is  raised  in  this  neighborhood  used  here  ? A.  So 
far  as  oats  and  hay  are  concerned,  I think  so;  the  lumbermen  generally  buy  them. 

Q.  Are  the  potatoes  raised  here  consumed  in  this  neighborhood  ? A.  Some  of 
them  were  exported  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  But  is  it  consumed  here,  as  a rule  ? A.  Yes ; farm  produce  is  generally  con- 
sumed here,  but  some  of  it  is  taken  to  the  States. 

Q.  How  are  the  farmers  of  this  neighborhood  placed  concerning  their  circum- 
stances ? A.  A man  who  tends  his  farm  in  this  neighborhood,  and  tends  to  nothing 
else,  can  always  make  a decent  living. 

Q.  And  those  who  are  half-farmers  and  half-fishermen  do  not  ? A.  They  gene- 
rally go  behind  hand,  so  far  as  I have  ever  known  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  potatoes  that  are  raised  here  sent  to  the  other  Provinces  ? 
A.  Hot  a great  many. 
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By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  You  think  the  price  will  have  to  be  very  high  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  of 
sending  potatoes  to  the  upper  Provinces  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  they  pay  $1  for  them 
here. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  $1  a barrel  ? A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Some  forty  years  ago,  was  not  the  system  of  paying  in  due  bills  the  universal 
system  of  doing  business  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  wealthy  farmers  that  gave  them  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  And  some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  wealthy  lumbermen  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a rule,  how  do  you  think  that  the  lumber  dealers  have  succeeded,  so  far  as 
wealth  is  concerned — I am  not  speaking  of  the  present  generation  ? A.  I do  not 
really  know.  My  experience  is  that  some  of  the  lumber  dealers  are  holding  their  own, 
and  some  of  them  have  gone  to  the  wall. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  present,  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  lumber  dealers,  who  were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  rich,  did  go  to  the  wall  ?" 
A.  Yes;  I think  so. 

Q.  Even  the  firm  ot  Cunard  & Co.,  who  were  supposed  to  own  all  they  possessed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  laboring  people  of  this  district  are  in  a better  con- 
dition than  they  were  thirty  years  ago  ? A.  Yes ; they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  lumbering  people  in  this  district  are  in  a better 
condition,  too  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  While  the  older  operatives  failed  in  business  the  lumbermen  have  steadily 
increased  ? A.  Laboring  men,  lumbering  men,  and  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness for  the  last  few  years,  are  much  better  off — that  is,  those  who  attended  to  their 
business. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  this  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  paid  in  cash  rather  than 
in  due  bills  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Do  the  men  find  much  more  employment  now  than  they  did  thirty  years  ago  ? 
A.  As  for  employment,  I do  not  know.  I know  that  they  do  not  get  very  much 
employment  after  the  mills  shut  down,  for  then  there  is  generally  a slack  time  for 
the  men,  and  quite  a number  of  them  go  to  the  woods ; those  that  care  to  go  do  go 
the  woods. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  forty  years  ago,  when  these  large  firms,  like  Cunard  & Co.r 
were  in  operation,  that  there  was  more  business  done  than  now?  A.  I do  not  really 
know  how  to  answer  that  question  exactly,  for  in  those  days  there  were  only  three  or 
four  firms  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  and  now  there  are  quite  a number. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Has  business  in  Newcastle  improved  in  the  last  twenty  years  ? A.  It  has 
improved  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Has  it  improved  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? A.  Not  a great  deal. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  The  lumber  trade  is  declining  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  chief  business  of  this  neighborhood  ? A.  Les ; lumber  and 
fishing. 
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By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Taking  the  average  of  the  lumbering  men  in  the  district  and  the  average  of 
their  earnings  in  the  year,  how  many  of  them  do  yon  think  can  save  money  for  their 
old  age?  A.  That  is  a matter  that  depends  on  the  character  of  the  man  altogether. 

Q.  We  will  take  the  average  man  and  the  average  earnings?  A.  There  are  not 
many  of  them  that  can  lay  up  very  much.  Some  very  enterprising  men,  that  is, 
some  men  who  have  a little  ability  in  that  direction  and  skilled  about  the  work  they 
undertake  to  do,  may  make  a little  money,  and  others  of  them  again  do  not  save  a 
dollar. 

By  the  Chairman  ; — 

Q.  Is  not  this  a matter  in  which  the  wife  has  a great  deal  to  do  ? A.  I suppose, 
;as  far  as  the  expenses  of  the  family  are  concerned,  she  does  have  a great  deal  to  do 
with  this  matter. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  — 

Q.  If  a man  has  four  of  a family,  besides  his  wife  and  himself,  how  much  wages 
ought  he  earn  in  a day  in  order  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  household,  live 
comfortably  and  economically,  and  provide  for  a case  of  sickness  ? A.  I could  not 
say;  I have  had  a man  working  for  me  for  the  last  four  years  on  the  farm,  and  he  has 
a small  family;  I have  paid  him  $240  a year,  and  he  has  $10  or  $80  a year  to  lay 
by ; but  he  has  had  this  advantage,  that  I give  him  a free  house,  free  fuel,  and  a cow. 

Q.  As  regards  the  working  classes  as  a whole,  how  much  ought  a man  with  four 
of  a family,  not  counting  himself  and  wife,  earn  in  a day,  in  order  to  live  economically 
and  comfortably,  and  lay  by  a little  for  a rainy  day  ? A.  I suppose  he  would  require, 
at  the  very  least,  $1.30  or  $1.40  a day. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  How  many  paupers  have  you  in  this  parish  ? A.  I think  there  are  about 
twenty-five  in  the  poor-house ; I do  not  know  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  the  poor-house  in  Chatham?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  poor-house 
for  the  whole  county ; and  the  number  I mentioned  covers  the  paupers  for  the  whole 
county  of  Northumberland. 


John  Patton,  Spool  Factory,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  the  foreman  of  the  spool  factory. 

Q.  Ho  you  work  in  the  spool  factory  In  Newcastle  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  all  piece-work  in  that  factory  ? A.  Mostly. 

Q.  How  many  turners  have  you  employed  ? A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  do  hrst-class  hands  earn  in  a week  ? A.  About  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Would*  that  be  the  outside  that  they  would  make  ? A.  Sometimes  they  will 
earn  a couple  of  dollars  a day,  but  there  are  other  days  that  they  will  run  far  below 
that,  and  on  the  average  they  will  not  make  more  than  $1.50. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  the  hands  to  become  experts  at  the  business  ? A. 
We  allow  our  hands  three  years  to  learn  their  trade.  We  are  conducting  the  place 
on  the  same  line  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  where  they  make  the  apprentices  serve  three 
years.  After  a short  time  they  receive  reduced  wages — I mean,  they  receive  reduced 
wages  after  they  have  been  a short  time  working,  and  these  wrages  go  to  the  journey- 
men, and  after  their  time  is  up  they  receive  journeymen’s  wages.  The  employer 
gets  no  benefit  from  the  apprentices’  wages,  as  it  all  goes  to  the  journeyman. 

Q.  What  will  an  apprentice  earn  while  he  is  learning  his  trade  ? A.  Thirty 
dollars  a month. 

Q.  Will  he  earn  that  amount  when  he  first  starts  ? A.  No  ; when  he  has  been 
:a  year  and  a-half  at  the  business. 
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Q.  What  will  he  get  when  he  first  starts  ? A.  He  will  earn  from  $18  to  $20 

a month. 

Q.  How  many  hours  will  he  have  to  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  ever  work  any  over-time  in  your  factory  ? A.  We  do  sometimes 
when  we  are  pushed  for  orders. 

Q.  Ho  the  hands  get  anything  for  this  over-time  ? A.  They  get  whatever  they 

can  make. 

Q.  Ho  they  get  anything  extra  from  the  day  rate  of  wages  Y A.  Ho  ; it  is  all 
piece-work  right  through  the  factory. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  girls  in  the  factory  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  girls  get  ? A.  They  work  piece-work,  like  the  rest  of 
the  hands. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  these  girls  ? A.  They  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years  old. 

Q.  VVhat  work  are  they  engaged  at  ? A.  Threading  the  spools. 

Q.  How  much  can  they  earn  ? A.  I think  about  30  cents  a day  ; sometimes 
they  only  work  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day,  and  other  days  they  work  seven  or  eight 
hours.  They  get  paid  according  to  the  work  they  do. 

Q.  Then  theirs  is  not  constant  employment  ? A.  Ho  ; they  work  whenever 
there  is  work  for  them  to  do. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  in  your  factory  compare  with  the  wages  given  in  the 
same  line  of  work  in  Scotland  ? A.  The  wages  here  are  better  than  in  the  old 
country  ; when  they  go  to  finish  in  the  old  country  they  get  $3  a week,  or  about 
that,  and  some  of  them  get  less. 

Q.  How  are  journeymen — skilled  hands — paid  ? A.  In  the  old  country,  from 
30  shillings  a week  up. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  consider  that  they  are  better  off  here  than  in  the  old  country — I 
mean,  the  operatives  generally  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  consider  that  you  are  better  off  here  ? A.  I am  better  off  as 
regards  pay. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  about  the  living?  A.  Living  is  very  fair — something  like  the  old 
country. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you  ? A.  Seven. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  your  children  are  better  off  here,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
than  they  would  be  in  the  old  country  ? A.  I believe  they  are ; I believe  they  are 
better  off  here  than  in  Scotland. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  is  an  important  item  for  a man  of  family  to  consider  ? 
A.  I do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  What  part  of  Scotland  have  you  reference  to  when  making  your  comparisons  ? 
A.  Paisley. 

Q.  In  making  your  comparisons  between  the  wages  and  the  rate  of  living  here 
and  in  Paisley,  do  you  consider  that  a mechanic  is  better  off  here  than  in  the  old 
country  ? A.  I do ; I have  been  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  and  I have  been  in 
England,  but  I have  not  been  employed  in  England ; but  from  what  I know  of  the 
old  country  I am  of  the  opinion  that  a mechanic  is  better  off  here  in  this  country. 
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Q.  Do  yon  mean  lie  is  better  off  here  than  in  the  three  islands  ? A.  No ; 
England  and  Scotland  ; I have  been  in  England,  but  I have  not  been  employed  there.  ; 

Q.  But  you  think  that,  take  it  all  around,  the  mechanic  is  better  off  here  than  I 
he  would  be  in  the  old  country  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  is  out  of  a situation  are  his  chances  much  better  here  than  in  the 
■old  country?  A.  No. 

Q.  Would  his  chances  be  much  better  to  get  a place  in  the  old  country  ? j 
A.  Yes ; places  are  more  plentiful  there,  and  so  a man  stands  a better  chance  of  |j 
employment  when  out  of  work. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Did  you  come  out  to  this  country  on  speculation  ? A.  No ; I was  engaged  in  i 
the  old  country. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  for  any  length  of  time  ? A.  I was  engaged  for  a year,  but  |j : 
I have  stayed  on  from  year  to  year,  as  my  employers  were  satisfied  with  me  and  my  ; 
work ; I am  in  this  place  three  years. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  feel  a little  more  independent  here  than  you  did  in  the  old  country  ? | 
A.  I was  always  troubled  that  way,  in  the  old  country  as  well  as  here. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  employes  express  any  dissatisfaction  at  being  paid  j 
monthly  ? A.  I have  heard  it  spoken  of  often ; I have  heard  them  speak  of  being  1 
paid  monthly.  For  myself,  I do  not  see  much  difference  in  being  paid  monthly  or 
fortnightly. 

Q.  Would  they  prefer  being  paid  fortnightly  to  monthly?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  prefer  to  be  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Some  of  them ; they  can  get  cash. 

Q.  Would  they  prefer  to  have  their  pay  weekly?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  cash  ? A.  They  would  prefer  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  If  the  hands  were  paid  weekly  would  they  be  better  off  ? A.  Yes  ; for  they 
would  always  have  a little  cash  on  hand. 


John  Niven,  Tanner,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  business- are  you  engaged  in?  A.  I am  doing  a little  tanning,  but  very 
little  now,  for  times  are  dull. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  many  men?  A. -One,  two  or  three,  but  the  business  has 
gone  down  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  You  are  engaged  in  tanning  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much  can  a man  earn  in  a week  at  tanning  ? A.  Tanners  are 
generally  hired  by  the  month ; when  I hire  a man  I hire  him  by  the  month  and  find 
him  in  the  house.  This  I do,  except  with  some  boys  or  men  that  I occasionally  want. 

Q.  How  much  can  they  earn  a month  ? A.  I pay  them  $16  a month. 

Q.  And  their  board  ? A.  Yes;  and  their  board ; some  of  them  get  less.  Some 
that  are  old  men,  and  others  who  are  not  practical  workmen,  do  not  get  that  much. 

Q.  Do  they  obtain  work  all  the  year  around  at  those  rates  ? A.  Yes ; good  men 
get  work  all  the  year  around. 

Q.  What  class  of  leather  do  you  manufacture  ? A.  Calf,  kip  and  harness  leather ; 
we  ship  some  of  all  kinds ; I do  not  go  into  the  making  of  any  sole  leather. 

Q.  What  wages  can  a currier  earn  ? A.  I am  talking  about  curriers.  . Curriers 
■cannot  get  steady  work  at  currying  all  the  time,  so  have  to  do  some  of  the  other 
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work ; some  of  the  curriers  do  nothing  but  currying ; it  is  a business  by  itself, 
hut  it  is  not  so  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  principally  use  green  or  salted  hides  ? A.  I use  all  green  hides  mak- 
ing leather,  but  I have  used  dry  salted  hides. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  leather  ? A.  I have  shipped  a great 
deal  to  Montreal.  St.  John  used  to  be  a pretty  good  market,  but  it  has  all  gone  to 
pot  now,  and  Montreal  has  got  glutted  out  of  sight.  You  have  to  sell  there  on  four 
or  five  months’  time,  and  when  your  note  is  due  the  fellow  to  whom  you  sold  drops 
out  of  sight  and  you  have  to  pay  up. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  hides  from  ? A.  I get  them  all  here ; I ship  lots  of 
green  hides. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  them — in  Quebec  ? A.  I have  sold  some  in  Quebec. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  up  to  Ontario  ? A.  Yes;  I have  sent  some  to  Barrie. 

Q.  How  do  your  wages  compare  here  with  those  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  ? A. 
I have  never  worked  in  Quebec,  but  I think  they  are  pretty  near  the  same,  or  about 
the  same.  They  do  a great  deal  of  piece-work  there  ; there  is  money  in  the  business 
there,  but  very  little  here. 


J.  McLaggan,  General  Merchant,  called  and  sworn. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I am  a general  merchant. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  were  the  prices  of  provisions — teas,  sugar,  molasses  and 
butter — in  Newcastle,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  years  1882,  1885  and  1887  ? A.  I 
can,  and  you  will  find  them  in  the  statement  I have  made  up,  and  which  I present  to 
this  Commission. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  this  is  a correct  statement  of  the  prices  of  those  articles  for 
the  years  you  have  mentioned  ? A.  It  is. 

(Statement  produced  and  handed  to  the  Chairman.) 

Memorandum  of  Prices  of  the  following  G-oods  during  the  month  of  July , in  years  named . 


Articles. 

1882. 

1885. 

1887. 

Flour 

9. Pi  Crt)  fR  7 nn 

4 7.K  Crt)  K RO 

A on  Crt)  <R  k nn 

Cornmeal 

4 

75  (cb 

5 00 

3 

50  (Cb 

3 75 

3 00  (cb 

3 25 

4 50 

Oatmeal 

5 

75  (cb 

6 00 

5 

00  (cb 

5 25 

4 25  (cb 

Beef 

20 

00  (cb 

22  50 

13 

50  (cb 

16  00 

11  00  (cb 

13  00 

Pork 

23 

00  (a) 

27  00 

14 

00  (ob 

17  00 

15  00  (a) 

18  00 

Tea  (wholesale) 

0 

18  (Ob 

0 30 

0 

18  (cb 

0 30 

0 18  (cb 

0 30 

11  (retail) 

0 

25  (ob 

0 40 

0 

25  (a) 

0 40 

0 25  (cb 

0 40 

Sugar 

o 

07^5) 

0 10 

0 

05  (cb 

0 07 

0 05  (cb 

0 07 
0 30 

Molasses  (wholesale) 

0 

46  (ob 

0 50 

0 

33  (cb 

0 36 

0 27  (a) 

“ (retail)  

o 

55  (cb 

0 60 

0 22 

o 

40  (a) 

0 45 

0 35  (cb 

0 40 
0 25 

Butter 

o 

15  (ob 

o 

17  (a) 

0 25 

0 17  (cb 

Kerosene  (wholesale) 

0 

22  (cb 

0 32 

o 

18  ‘(cb 

0 28 

0 17  (cb 

0 27 

“ (retail) 

o 

30  (cb 

0 40 

0 

25  (cb 

0 35 

0 25  (cb 

0 35 

The  above  is  the  statement  referred  to  in  my  evidence  before  the  Eoyal  Labor 
Commission  this  day. 

JOHN  McLAGGAN. 

Newcastle,  19th  April,  1888. 

4 ; ‘ 
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By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  the  prices  in  your  statement  wholesale  or  retail  prices  ? A.  That  is 
what  I want  to  explain  : you  asked  me  for  wholesale  in  pork,  flour  and  oatmeal,  and 
there  is  some  little  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  in  some  things,  so  I 
have  put  down  the  two  prices  in  my  statement.  I have  put  down  the  two  rates  in 
some  of  the  articles,  and  in  others  I have  not. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  businesss  in  Newcastle  as  a general  merchant  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  saw-mills  in  this  vicinity  ? A.  I have  not. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  the  employers  of  mills  in  this 
vicinity  to  pay  their  employes  with  orders  on  stores  ? A.  I cannot  tell  you  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  receive  any  orders  in  your  store?  A.  No. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  that  clerks  have  to  work  in  the  stores  here  ? A.  Clerks’ 
hours  are  generally  from  about  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  earnings  of  clerks  in  general  stores  ? A.  Ho  you  wish 
the  average  ? 

Q.  Yes — the  average  wages  of  a clerk  in  a general  store  ? A.  The  average  salary 
of  a clerk  in  a general  store  would  be  about  $30  a month. 

Q.  Hid  you  say  $20  a month  ? A.  No  ; $30  a month. 

Q.  Are  there  any  females  employed  as  clerks  in  Newcastle  ? A.  There  are 
not  many. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  the  earnings  of  female  clerks  would  be  in  this 
town  ? A.  No  ; I could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Ho  you  make  any  clothing?  A.  I do  not. 


William  Sutherland,  Foreman  Frenchfort  Quarry,  called  and  sworn. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  the  foreman  of  the  Frenchfort  quarry. 

Q.  That  is  the  quarry  down  in  the  “ Cove  ” ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  many  men  at  work  in  the  quarry  ? A.  We  employ  from 
60  to  100. 


Q.  Ho  you  employ  many  as  stone-cutters  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  stone-cutters  do  you  have  to  work  ? A.  We  do  not  employ  many 
whole  stone-cutters  ; they  are  mostly  half  stone-cutters. 

Q.  What  wages  do  these  stone-cutters  get  ? A.  The  laborers  get  $1.10,  $1.20 
and  $1.35  a day,  and  the  quarry  men  from  $1.30  to  $1.75. 

Q.  Would  $1.30  be  the  highest  you  pay  to  the  men  who  dress  the  stone  ? A. 
No;  those  are  laborers  who  get  that  sum  ; the  quarrymen  and  scravellers  are  paid 
from  $1.30  to  $1.75  ; stone-cutters  get  from  $2  to  $2.50. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  these  men  have  to  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  they  paid  ? A.  About  the  20th  of  the  month,  or  along 
there. 

Q.  Then  they  are  paid  monthly  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  For  the  most  part  they  are  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  When  they  do  not  get  cash  how  do  they  receive  their  pay  ? A.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  quarry  is  a storekeeper,  and  he  supplies  some  of  his  men.  Some  of 
the  quarrymen  deal  with  him,  and  those  who  do  not  deal  with  him  are  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  Is  it  understood  that  the  men  are  to  deal  in  the  store  with  the  proprietor  ? 
A.  No;  it  is  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  deal  in  the  store  or  not. 

Q.  Will  a man  who  is  dealing  in  the  store  with  the  proprietor  get  a preference 
in  the  matter  of  the  work  over  other  men  ? A.  No ; he  will  receive  none  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Ho  the  men  ask  for  these  store  orders,  or  are  they  offered  in  part  payment  to 
them  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  the  men  ask  for  these  orders  or  not ; I am  sure  I 
could  not  tell  you. 
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Q.  Suppose  a man  states  that  he  wants  cash  instead  of  an  order,  will  he  receive 
the  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  he  have  to  wait  a week  for  his  money  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  long  will  he  have  to  wait  for  it  ? A.  As  a general  thing,  in  such  cases 
there  is  an  order  written  out  for  the  man. 

Q.  Does  he  get  cash  on  the  order  ? A.  Yes ; very  often;  he  gets  cash  in  the  bank. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  Are  those  orders  which  are  given  matters  of  speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  or  an  accommodation  to  the  men  ? A.  They  are  a matter  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  men. 

Q.  Do  the  men  look  upon  the  orders  as  a matter  of  speculation  or  not  ? A.  I do 
jnot  think  so.  The  man  gets  a cheque  on  the  bank  if  he  wants  it,  or  is  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  Suppose  the  man  wants  a certain  article  of  goods,  and  has  an  order  for  it, 
and  there  is  no  article  of  that  kind  in  the  store,  will  he  get  the  article  in  another 
store  on  the  order  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  the  other  stores  take  the  order  at  par  ? A.  Yes  ; I have  know  them  to 
jgo  out  for  goods  that  they  had  not  got  in  their  stores  and  get  them  for  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  get  these  articles  as  cheap  as  if  they  had  the 
leash  ? A.  I cannot  say ; I think  so ; I have  nothing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the 
Ibusiness. 

Q.  How  often  are  the  men  paid?.  A.  Every  month  , once  a month. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  You  are  busier  this  summer  than  ever  before?  A.  The  prospects  are  that 
twe  will  be  busier  this  summer  than  we  ever  were. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  stone  ? A.  For  the  last  three  seasons  we  have  sent 
istone  to  Ottawa. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  sent  stone  to  Ottawa  for  the  last  three  seasons  ? A.  Yes; 
stone  for  the  new  departmental  building.  We  have  been  sending  some  to  Hamilton 
[for  the  city  hall  they  are  building  there,  and  we  are  sending  grindstones  to  Montreal 
Sand  the  States.  We  are  also  sending  box-stone  to  Montreal. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Are  you  sending  any  stone  to  Toronto  for  the  new  Parliament  building? 
A.  No ; we  did  send  some  stone  to  Toronto  last  summer;  we  sent  it  to  a place  out  of 
Toronto — a short  distance  out  of  Toronto ; I forget  the  name  of  the  place. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  stone  to  be  used  on  the  new  departmental  building  in 
Toronto  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  stone-cutters  kept  busy  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Ho ; the  stones  are 
not  cut  here  ready  for  laying;  they  are  simply  quarried — scraveled. 

Q.  Are  the  stones  dressed  here  in  the  quarry  ? A.  Hone,  except  shoddy ; shoddy 
Is  dressed. 


George  Brown,  Builder  and  Carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  builder  and  carpenter. 

Q.  Are  you  in  business  for  yourself?  A.  Ho;  I build  by  contract  for  parties, 
when  I get  the  chance  to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  many  men  employed  just  now  ? A.  I have  none  just  oow. 

Q.  What  are  the  ruling  wages  for  good  general  carpenters  and  joiners  ? A. 
About  $1.50  a day;  I give  good  journeymen  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Are  they  plentiful  in  this  market  ? A.  Ho ; not  just  now  ; good  men  are  not 
plentiful  here ; there  are  hardly  any  here  now ; they  have  all  gone  away  to  the 
States,  or  nearly  all ; there  are  some  good  hands  to  be  got  here ; I know  of  one  or 
wo  good  finishers  in  town  now ; that  is  all  there  are  in  town  now. 
a— 27* 
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Q.  Is  there  much  employment  for  the  men  here  the  year  round?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  do  general  building — brick  and  stone-work,  and  plastering  ? A.  No;  [I 
I have  never  done  anything  at  stone  or  brick-work;  it  is  generally  wood-work  that!  I 
we  do  here.  There  has  only  been  one  brick  building  built  in  this  town  since  I have  I 
been  in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  plasterers  get  ? A.  About  $2  a day. 

Q.  Do  they  have  pretty  steady  work?  A.  They  have  pretty  steady  work  in;! I 
the  summer  in  the  town.;  between  the  town  and  the  country  together  they  get  all 
pretty  fair  run  of  work. 

Q.  Do  they  find  steadier  work  than  the  carpenters  do  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  hours  do  they  work  here  a day  ? A.  They  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  they  paid  on  buildings  ? A.  They  are  generally  paid 
once  a fortnight ; I always  pay  my  men  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  board  your  men  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not  board  the  journeymen. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  many  apprentices  ? A.  Yes  ; I generally  have  two ; I have 
just  one  now ; I got  him  the  other  day. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  of  apprenticeship  in  Newcastle?  A.  I give  them  $40 
a year,  and  board  them. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  have  to  serve  ? A.  For  three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  boys  till  they  learn  their  trade  ?jl 
A.  Sometimes  I do;  it  is  all  according  to  what  kind  of  a boy  I get  hold  of.  I had h 
two  a couple  of  years  ago,  and  one  stayed  with  me  about  a year  and  a-half  and  the  | 
other  one  about  a year ; then  they  both  went  away. 

Q.  Do  you  bind  your  apprentices  in  any  way  ? A.  Ho  ; I would  not  bind  a boy,  : 
for  I was  bound  myself  for  seven  years,  and  know  all  about  it. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  were  bound  for  seven  years?  A.  Yes;  I was  bound  for  } 
seven  years. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Were  you  bound  in  the  old  country  ? A.  Ho  ; in  this  very  town. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a boy  can  learn  the  carpenter  business  thoroughly  in 
three  years  ? A.  Ho;  I do  not  think  so;  I never  saw  a boy  yet  that  learned  his  I 
trade  thoroughly  in  that  time.  Some  of  them  will  learn  pretty  well  in  three  years,  j 1 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  not  much  as  carpenters  at  the  end  of  their  three  years. cl 
By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  a boy  should  serve  before  he  can  be  called  a good! 
journeyman  ? A.  He  ought  to  serve  five  years,  for  it  would  be  better  for  himself  if  1 
he  wants  to  do  anything  on  his  own  account.  I think  that  every  boy  going  to  learnt  t 
the  carpenter  trade  ought  to  serve  five  years  ; but  as  a general  thing  they  do  not  El 
want  to  do  so,  so  I take  a boy  for  whatever  length  of  time  he  wants  to  stay.  I think] 
five  years  is  little  time  enough  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly.  I know  if  I was  going 
to  learn  the  trade  again  I would  not  ask  any  man  to  take  me  for  less  than  five  years. 


John  Buckley,  Blacksmith,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a blacksmith. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  for  yourself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  hands  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  are  the  wages  of  journeymen  blacksmiths  in  Newcastle  ? 
A.  It  is  so  long  since  I have  seen  a journeyman  blacksmith  work  in  this  place  that  Ij 
could  hardly  make  a calculation  of  what  his  wages  would  be. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  apprentices  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  helpers  get?  A.  I have  not  got  any  helper;  the 
times  are  so  dull  I cannot  afford  to  hire  one. 

Q.  Then,  blacksmithing  is  not  very  good  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? A.  Well,;j 
I have  seen  it  better,  although  I have  no  reason  to  complain. 
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Thomas  Hollerin,  Stevedore,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a stevedore. 

Q.  Do  you  work  on  your  own  account,  or  are  you  employed  by  other  people  ? 
A.  I work  on  my  own  account. 

Q.  Do  you  load  deals  in  Hewcastle  by  the  standard  or  by  the  day?  A.  We  load 
them  by  the  standard.  I am  employed  by  the  merchants  to  load  their  deals,  but 
when  I am  loading  them  I do  the  work  on  my  own  account,  and  I load  them  by  the 
standard. 

Q.  How  much  a standard  do  you  get  for  loading  deals  here  ? A.  Last  summer 
we  got  from  $1.20  to  $1.25;  that  was  the  general  rule,  but  in  some  cases  vessels 
were  loaded  under  that  rate. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  loading  off  the  wharf?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  the  holders  get  in  loading  deals  ? A.  Did  you  say  holders  ? 

Q.  Yes — the  men  who  work  in  the  hold  ? A.  They  get  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  who  work  on  the  wharf?  A.  They  get  from  $1.50 
to  $1.60  a day. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  will  they  get  work  at  that  rate  of  wages? 
A.  I do  not  think,  taking  all  the  time  they  work  on  vessels  together,  they  could  get 
more  than  three  months’  work. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  they  could  get  more  than  three  months’  work  ? A.  Hot 
when  all  the  time  is  put  together. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  a man  would  make  at  that  work  in  a season  ? 
A.  He  would  make  between  $150  and  $175. 

Q.  Would  $175  be  the  limit  ? A.  I think  it  would. 

Q.  When  you  start  to  load  a vessel  do  you  work  night  and  day  at  it  till  the 
vessel  is  finished  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  just  work  day  shifts  ? A.  Sometimes  we  may  work  a quarter  at  night — 
that  is,  when  we  want  to  finish  a vessel  and  get  her  loaded  by  a certain  night. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  do  any  Sunday  work  ? A.  I never  did  any  Sunday  work. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  good  men  for  your  work  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  men  to  be  found  about  here  ? A.  Yes ; except  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  vessels  come  in  too  fast — four  or  five  ol  them  at  a time — 
; then  we  may  find  a little  difficulty  in  getting  good  men  to  do  the  holding. 

Q.  When  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  When  the  vessel  is  loaded. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  loaded  do  you  pay.  the  bills  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  always  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  load  any  birch  here  ? A.  I have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  a stick 
' of  birch  going  into  a vessel  this  last  eight  years. 

Q.  Do  you  load  any  square  timber  here?  A.  I have  not,  but  there  is  some 
i loaded  here. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  stagers  and  swingers  get  ? A.  Ho ; I could  not  tell  you. 


John  Hearn,  Mill  Foreman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a mill  foreman. 

Q.  Are  you  foreman  of  a saw-mill  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? A.  1 have  been  in  the 
business  twenty  years  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  find  constant  employment  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  all  the  year  around  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  your  men  find  employment?  A.  Some 
five  or  six  months — five  months  generally  ; but  of  late  years  five  months,  I think. 
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Q.  During  the  season  that  the  mill  is  closed  down  do  all  these  men  find 
employment  ? A.  Most  of  them  do ; the  great  body  of  the  men  do. 

Q.  Is  it  a difficult  matter  to  obtain  employment  at  home  when  not  at  work  in  the 
mill  ? A.  Mo  ; it  is  not;  you  can  always  get  work  in  the  woods,  and  all  the  men 
that  are  able  to  go  there  do  so. 

Q.  When  not  going  to  the  woods  is  it  difficult  to  obtain  work  here  ? A.  It  is  in 
the  winter  time  in  the  town. 

Q.  How  are  the  men  in  the  mills  paid  ? A.  By  the  boss. 


By  the  Chairman 
Q.  How  often  are  the  men  paid  ? 


A.  They  are  paid  in  cash. 


By  Mr.  Heakes  — 

Q.  Are  the  men  always  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Well,  the  thing  works  this  way:  the 
company  pay  the  men  off  once  every  fortnight — that  is,  the  balance  that  is  due  them. 
During  the  fortnight  they  can  go  to  the  store  of  the  company  and  get  whatever  they 
want,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  whatever  portion  of  their  wages  they  do  not 
take  up  in  goods  they  are  paid  for  in  cash. 

Q.  Is  it  optional  with  the  men  whether  they  take  goods  out  of  the  store  or  not? 
A.  Yes. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  They  can  take  goods  out  of  the  store,  or  not,  just  as  they  like  ? A.  Yes ; 
certainly  ; they  can  do  as  they  like  about  it. 


William  Bobinson,  Carriage  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I am  a carriage-maker. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  that  business  in  this  town  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  hands  in  your  establishment ? A.  Ido. 

Q.  What  wages  do  carriage-builders  earn  in  this  town — I mean,  in  the  wood-work- 
ing department?  A.  We  have  different  wages  for  different  departments  of  our 
business. 

Q.  What  wages  do  body-builders  earn  ? A.  $1  to  $1.50  a day.  We  have  different 
grades  of  body-builders. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  of  a good  carriage  blacksmith  in  this  town?  A.  One 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  carriage  painters  employed  ? A.  I employ  one  carriage  painter. 

Q.  What  wages  does  he  earn?  A.  One  part  of  the  year  he  gets  more  than 
another,  and  I think  he  averages,  take  the  year  round,  $2  a day.  He  is  a very 
good  painter  and  he  is  well  paid;  we  value  his  services  highly  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  him  his  prices. 

Q.  Do  these  men  who  work  with  you  get  steady  employment  all  the  year  round  ? 
A.  They  do. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  they  make  full  time  in  the  winter  ? A.  They  make  full  time. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a good  market  here  for  your  manufactured  goods  ? A.  Mo  ; it  is 
a slow  market. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  much  competition  in  your  business  from  outside  places  ? 
A.  We  meet  with  a very  great  deal. 

Q.  What  class  of  competition  have  you  got  to  contend  with  from  outside — what 
class  of  work  ? A.  We  have  a good  deal  of  competition  from  Ontario  ; there  are  lots 
of  carriages  brought  in  here  from  different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  There  is  a concern 
in  Ontario  that  sends  a great  part  of  the  carriages  that  come  to  this  place. 

Q.  Do  they  send  the  carriage  in  complete,  or  only  just  partially  made  ? A.  They 
send  it  in  complete. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  prison- made  goods  come  here  from  the  Montreal 
Reformatory  ? A.  I never  saw  any  of  them ; there  is  none  comes  here,  that  1 am 

aware  of. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  — 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  portion  of  your  goods  from  the  United  States  ? A.  I have 
imported  some  of  my  goods  from  different  places. 

Q.  Do  you  import  any  from  the  United  States  ? A.  Mo  ; I have  imported  some 
from  Canada. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  import  from  Ontario  or  Montreal?  A.  Mot  from  Montreal,  but  away 
up  in  Ontario. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  springs  from — Ontario  ? A.  I get  nearly  all  my 
springs  from  St.  John  ; I consider  them  to  be  the  best. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  hickory  from  Ontario  ? A.  Yes  ; we  do,  some  of  it. 


William  Ryan,  Lumberman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  pulling  lumber  down  the  river. 

Q.  Are  you  running  logs  down  the  river  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  given  to  the  men  at  that  work  ? A.  From  90  cents  to 
$1  a day. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  paid  by  the  thousand  ? A.  I am  paid  by  the  thousand,  hut 
what  I have  stated  is  what  I pay  the  men. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  men  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  running  of  logs  done  by  the  current  or  by  steam  power?  A.  It  is  all 
done  by  the  current — that  is,  all  the  logs  I run. 

Q.  Where  do  you  take  the  logs  from  ? A.  From  the  piers. 

Q.  Is  it  above  the  bridge  ? A.  Yes  ; away  above  the  booms  ; we  call  that  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  contract  price  charged  here  on  the  delivery  of  the  logs  ? A.  It 
is  10  cents  on  logs  from  there  to  Mewcastle. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  further  down  ? A.  Further  down  you  get  more  money. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  when  you  get  to  Chatham  ? A.  Down  to  Chatham  you 
get  about  15  to  18  cents. 

Q.  Are  the  logs  all  bracketed  and  rafted  for  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  of  information  in  your  trade  that  you  can  give  us,  the 
Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  from  you  ? A.  I have  given  you  about  all  the 
information  I have.  I make  arrangements  with  the  man  who  owns  the  mill  to  run  his 
logs  down  the  river  for  10  cents  a thousand,  and  I pay  my  men  90  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  ? A.  Three  besides  myself. 

Q.  How  long  does  the  season  last?  A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  Are  there  many  engaged  in  that  business  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? A. 
There  are  a great  many. 

Q.  Do  they  make  many  trips  in  a day,  or  does  it  take  them  all  day  to  make  a 
trip  ? A.  They  are  working  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  make  one  trip  and  go  back  for  another  ? A.  Yes  ; sometimes  we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  steamers  ? A.  Mo  ; it  is  a row-boat  that  we  use. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  How  many  thousand  can  you  bring  down  in  a day  ? A.  We  generally  take 
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two  days  over  bringing  them  down ; we  cannot  make  two  trips  a day,  except  in 
freshet  time.  We  bring  about  200  or  250. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  200  or  250,000  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a pretty  good  raft  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  ? A.  There  are  three  men  besides  myself ; 
I count  myself  one  man,  or  at  least  I ought  to. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  the  men  paid  ? A.  They  are  paid  every  month. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  expressed  a wish  to  be  paid  oftener  ? A.  Ho ; not  to  my 
knowledge. 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  Do  the  men  board  with  you  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  the  wages  you  have  mentioned,  and  find  them  ? A.  Yes 

By  Mr.  McLean  : — 

Q.  What  can  a man  get  board  for  ? A.  He  can  get  board  for  50  or  60  cents  a 
day,  I suppose. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  With  his  board  included,  then,  I suppose  a man  gets  from  $1.40  to  $1.50  a 
day  ? A.  Yes;  he  gets  about  that  sum,  all  things  counted  in. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  work  without  any  reference  to  hours  ? A.  Yes ; there  are 
no  hours  mentioned  in  the  bargain ; a man  has  to  work  as  the  tide  runs,  night  and 
day;  when  the  tide  runs  down  he  has  to  get  up  and  go  to  work. 

Q.  The  tide  will  not  wait  for  him,  I suppose?  A.  Ho  ; it  will  not.  Time,  tide 
and  wind  wait  for  nobody. 


C.  E.  Fish,  Proprietor  Erenchfort  Quarry,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  in  the  grindsone  business — quarrying. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  Erenchfort  quarry  ? A.  Did  you  ask  me  did  I work  in 
the  'quarry  ? 

Q.  Yes — I did.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  in  that  quarry  ? A.  Yes  ; I am 
the  owner  of  the  quarry. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  quarry  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Heakes  : — 

Q.  That  is  the  quarry  down  the  “ Cove  ” ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  your  men  ? A.  H o ; we  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  with  our  men. 

Q.  Are  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  employes  in  your  quarry  friendly  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  pay  your  men  once  a month,  do  you  not  ? A.  I pay  the  men  once  a 
month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  you  and  the  men  for  accommodation  in  store 
orders,  between  pay-day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  it  to  us  ? A.  We  have  arranged  with  the  men  to 
give  them  either  money  or  orders  for  provisions,  just  as  they  want  them,  and  we 
generally  give  them  either.  We  give  them  whatever  they  want  in  money,  or  orders 


for  provisions.  That  is  about  all  they  want,  for  they  generally  buy  their  dry-goods 
and  all  the  clothes  they  want  on  pay-day. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  men  should  require  money  between  pay-day,  instead  of  orders, 
could  they  obtain  it?  A.  Yes;  we  always  give  it  to  them  right  on  the  spot;  we 
always  give  it  to  them  on  their  finishing  their  work. 

Q.  Do  the  men  ever  express  a wish  to  be  paid  more  frequently  than  once  a month  ? 
A.  No ; not  our  men ; many  of  them  do  not  take  their  pay  at  all  till  tjie  end  of  the 
i season. 

Q.  Do  you  board  the  men  ? A.  No ; I do  not  board  them ; their  board  bill  is 
supposed  to  be  paid ; but  after  that  is  paid  whatever  is  due  they  let  it  remain  with 
me  till  the  end  of  the  season,  and  then  they  get  it  all  in  a lump. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Do  your  men  generally  remain  with  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  for  you  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Yes ; a few  of  them  do. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  got  employed  altogether  ? A.  That  is  a matter 
which  depends  on  the  orders  I have  on  hand ; sometimes  I have  fifty  hands  employed 
and  sometimes  over  100.  I have  had  over  100  employed  at  times,  and  other  times 
just  an  even  100.  My  average  working  force  would  be  fifty. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  own  their  houses  generally  foremen,  overseers  or  mana- 
;gers  ? A.  No  ; those  that  own  their  own  houses  are  just  workingmen. 

Q.  Are  they  stone-cutters  or  ordinary  quarry  men  ? A.  They  are  just  quarry- 
men.  I do  not  know  that  they  have  earned  money  enough  in  quarrying  to  build 
their  houses,  for  they  have  owned  their  houses  for  some  time. 

Q.  Did  they  own  their  own  houses  before  they  went  to  work  with  you  ? A. 
They  did. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  quarries  of  the  same  nature  as  yours  around  here?  A. 
There  are  none  just  on  this  river;  there  are  some  near  here. 

By  Mr.  Carson  : — 

Q.  You  say  that  some  of  the  men  leave  money  with  you  during  the  working 
[season  ? A.  Yes.  . 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? Do  you  mean  the  summer  season  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  no  desire  to  keep  their  money?  A.  They  desire. to  leave  their 
money  with  me  till  they  go  home.  A great  many  of  them  are  foreigners,  and  after 
their  work  is  over  they  go  home  ; but  while  they  remain  with  me  they  leave  their 
money  in  my  care. 

By  Mr.  McLean  ; — 

Q.  What  per  cent,  do  you  give  these  men  for  the  use  of  their  money  ? A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  interest  do  you  get  for  it  ? A.  Nothing  ; I do  not  usually  use 
this  money ; I put  it  in  the  bank,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  1 have  the  money  in  a 
lump  sum  ready  for  the  men. 

Q.  Does  not  the  bank  use  that  money  ? A.  I suppose  it  does  ; all  I know  about 
it,  is  that  I put  it  there,  and  the  men  get  it  at  the  end  of  the  season  in  a lump  sum. 


Allen  Bitchie,  re-called. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  the  stumpage  regulations  of  New  Brunswick  have  had 
any  injurious  effect  on  the  lumbering  interest  of  this  Province  ? A.  The  stumpage 
regulations  have  worked  very  much  against  the  lumber  industry. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? A.  It  is  such  a heavy  tax  that  we  cannot  possibly  stand 
under  it. 
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Q.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  tax  in  Quebec  ? A.  Ours  here  is  over  double  1 1 
theirs. 

Q.  What  are  the  stumpage  rates  ? A.  Our  tax  is  $1.25  a thousand,  and  then  1 
there  is  $8  a mile  to  be  added,  with  a renewal  of  $4  a year. 

Q.  What  is  the  stumpage  tax  on  the  St.  John  river?  A.  It  is  about  the  same;  » 
all  over  the  Province  the  charges  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  is  the  Hew  Brunswick  Bailway  charged  for  their  lumber  lands  ? A.  \ 
Their  charge  is  about  the  same,  but  they  have  this  difference  in  their  favor — that  they  : * 
have  selected  the  best  of  our  land,  so  that  the  tax  does  not  operate  so  much  against  jl 
them  as  the  other  operators.  The  way  our  lands  are  divided  the  tax  is  very  much 
against  us. 

Q.  Do  you.  know  what  the  stumpage  tax  is  in  Quebec  ? A.  I think  it  runs  about } { 
60  cents  a thousand. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  And  $5  a mile  ? A.  Ho;  it  is  $2  a mile. 

Q.  But  they  raised  the  stumpage  last  year  ? A.  I did  not  know  that,  so  you  |j| 
may  be  right. 

By  Mr.  Armstrong  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  stumpage  is  in  Ontario  ? A.  Ho ; I could  not  say  j j 
what  it  is  in  Ontario,  but  I could  say  what  it  was  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  I j 
Hova  Scotia.  In  Hova  Scotia  I think  it  is  only  about  35  or  40  cents  a thousand,  ill 
At  one  time  in  this  Province  we  only  paid  $8  a mile,  but  since  that  $1.25  a thousand  1 4 
has  been  added.  I know  that  we  have  not  yet  started  our  steam  mill  for  the  year,  j;| 
and  I doubt  if  we  will. 

By  the  Chairman  : — 

Q.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  tax  ? A.  Yes  ; on  account  of  the  stumpage.  It  is  j ! 
not  because  we  are  not  willing  to  do  the  work,  but  because  we  are  not  willing  and  j < 
able  to  pay  out  such  a large  amount  of  money  in  taxes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  much  more  lumber  would  you  ship  from  this  district  if  the  stumpage  jfl 
were  done  away  with  ? A.  I think  last  year  we  shipped  about  75,000,000  and  I am  : i 
of  opinion  that  we  could  double  or  triple  that  amount  if  the  stumpage  regulations  I 
were  repealed.  Latterly,  the  effect  that  it  is  having  is  the  driving  of  many  operators  ||| 
out  ot  the  country;  they  are  leaving  us  very  fast,  and  all  on  account  of  the  heavy J| 
tax  that  is  imposed  on  the  lumber  industry  by  the  Provincial  Covernment. 

Q.  That  is  all  I have  to  ask  you,  unless  you  have  something  to  say  that  has  not  ||| 
been  brought  out  by  questions  ? A.  That  is  all  I have  to  say. 


Fredericton,  3rd  May,  1888. 

W.  McFarland,  Manufacturer  of  Small  Hardware,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I am  a manufacturer  of  small  hardware.  If  ; 
make  all  kinds  of  hames,  articles  for  stream-driving  and  pitchforks,  as  well  »s  all  I 
kinds  of  farming  tools. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  About  a dozen. 

Q.  How  much  work  do  your  hands  get  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  ? A.  j 
About  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  seldom  ever  close  down  ? A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  your  hands  continually  at  work  ? A.  Yes;  about  all  the  time  j| 
By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  ? A.  I started  a good  If 
many  years  ago  in  the  country,  but  about  live  years  ago  I moved  into  the  town  and  ■ 
started  in  the  business  I am  in  now,  the  particulars  of  which  I have  stated  to  you. : 


Q.  Do  you  find  your  business  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  It  is  increasing 

a little. 

Q.  Is  it  increasing  every  year  ? A.  It  increased  last  year,  but  I don’t  know  how 
it  will  be  next  year. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  I might  say  all  over 
Canada,  for  we  send  goods  as  far  as  British  Columbia. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sent  any  goods  to  Newfoundland  ? A.  I have  never  sent 

any  there. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  As  I have  said  before,  about  a dozen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  wages  you  pay  the  different  hands  ? A.  Our 
work  is  special  work  and  is  all  done  by  piece-work.  My  machine  men  earn  $1.50  a 
day;  some  days  they  would  earn  as  high  as  $2,  but  I think  I would  be  safe  in 
stating  the  average  at  $10  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  any  laborers  in  your  employ  ? A.  We  have  some  laboring  men. 

Q.  Do  you  superintend  your  own  work,  or  have  you  a foreman  for  that  work  ? 
A.  I do  most  of  that  myself — I may  say  all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  happen  among  your  machinery  ? A.  No ; 
none  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  small  boys  at  work  in  your  factory  ? A.  I have  two  boys  ; I 
suppose  you  would  call  them  boys,  but  they  are  about  twenty  years  old. 

Q.  Are  they  nice  boys  ? A.  They  are  fine  boys  ; one  of  them  is,  perhaps,  less 
than  twenty  years  old — perhaps  nineteen  years. 

Q.  Are  they  your  own  boys — your  own  sons  ? A.  They  are  not. 

Q Did  they  come  to  you  as  apprentices,  or  anything  of  that  nature  ? A.  They 
did  not  come  to  me  in  exactly  that  way ; they  came  to  help  the  men  on  piece-work 

Q.  Do  you  pay  these  boys?  A.  Yes;  I pay  the  boys,  and  keep  it  from  the 
mens’  work. 

Q.  Are  you  responsible  for  their  wages  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  men,  as  a rule,  sober  and  industrious  ? A.  They  are  a very 
sober  class ; there  could  not  be  better  men  than  I have  in  my  employ. 

By  Mr.  Dreed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  them  own  their  own  houses  ? A.  Yes ; I think  most 
all  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  paid  for  them  out  of  their  own  earnings,  or  have  they  some 
other  way  of  paying  for  them  ? A.  I do  not  know  how  they  have  paid  for  their 
houses,  but  they  must  have  paid  for  them  out  of  their  earnings.  I know  that  several 
of  them  bought  new  houses ; I don’t  know  how  they  paid  for  them,  but  they  are 
almost  all  living  in  their  own  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  other  means  of  getting  money  for  the  houses 
outside  of  their  trade?  A.  I don’t  know  ; I think  they  nave  all  earned  the  money  at 
the  trade ; I.  know  they  have  all  been  poor  men. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  We  generally  put  in  ten  hours  a 
day,  as  a rule,  in  our  establishment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  general  habits  of  the  men  are  ? A.  I do  not  know  of 
my  men  particularly,  but  they  are  all  sober  men,  any  way. 

Q.  Does  the  enforcement  of  the  Scott  Act  fix  that  ? A.  I don’t  see  any  difference 
in  the  men  since  the  Scott  Act  came  in  force. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  full  ? A.  Yes  ; pay  them  in  full. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  by  the  men  that  if  they  were  paid  on  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  morning  that  they  would  get  any  advantage  for  their  money  in  the 
way  of  marketing  ? A.  No  ; I have  not. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  from — the  United  States  ? A.  The  timber 
we  use  we  get  right  around  here ; we  use  two  classes  of  timber  ; one  is  maple. 
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Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  competition  in  your  business  ? A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? A.  It  comes  from  Ontario,  where  most  all  of  our 
competition  comes  from  now. 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  American  competition  ? A.  No ; the  duty  deprives 
them  of  the  use  of  our  markets. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  it  shuts  them  out  of  Canadian  markets?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  iron  do  you  use?  A.  We  get  most  of  our  iron  in  Halifax ; I import 
part  of  it ; I get  most  of  my  iron  in  the  old  country.  I have  men  in  the  old  country 
all  the  time,  and  they  are  in  a position  to  get  goods  at  a very  low  price. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  any  of  the  iron  from  this  country  in  your  manufactories  ? 
A.  Yes;  I have  used  some  from  the  iron  mills  at  St.  John;  it  is  very  good,  and  I 
have  had  some  of  their  steel. 

Q.  Have  you  used  any  Londonderry  iron  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  . — 

Q.  Is  it  good  iron  for  your  purpose  ? A.  Yes ; the  quality  of  it  is  good  ; you 
will  sometimes  find  little  hard  spots  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  steel  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  steel  you  get  here  as  good  as  what  you  import  ? A.  Yes ; it  is  as 
good  as  any  I import,  but  it  is  a little  soft — I mean  the  Londonderry ; I don’t  know 
hut  their  steel  is  as  good  as  any  I have  ever  used. 


Alfred  Edgecombe,  Carriage-builder,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a carriage  manufacturer. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  carriages  in  the  city  of  Fredericton  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  have  you  employed  A.  We  have,  all  told,  thirty 
five  or  thirty-seven. 

Q.  About  what  would  he  the  average  number  of  hands  that  you  employ  ? A. 
Thirty-five  would  be  a fair  average. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  your  hands  all  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  shut  down  at  any  time  ? A.  No  ; we  have  not  this  last  year,  for 
we  have  kept  our  hands  at  work  full  time.  There  was  a time,  a year  ago,  that  we 
slacked  off  in  the  fall  and  made  three-quarter  time  for  a month  or  so . 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — - 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  They  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  Yes ; we  do  not  owe  a man  in  the  place  a 
dollar  after  Saturday  night.  We  have  always  made  it  a rule,  ever  since  we  went 
into  business,  to  pay  our  hands  in  full,  and  in  cash,  every  Saturday  night  as  it  came 
round. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Flow  many?  A.  We  have  twelve  or  thirteen. 

Q.  Do  you  bind  them  in  any  way  ? A.  No  ; we  take  them  on  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  them?  A.  We  pay  them  $1.50  a week  the  first 
year,  $2  the  second,  $3  the  third  and  $4.50  the  fourth  year. 

Q,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  wages  of  your  men  in  the  different 
branches  of  your  work  ? A.  Our  men  receive  about  the  same  wages  all  through  the 
different  shops. 
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Q.  That  is,  a painter  would  receive  just  as  much  as  a trimmer  ? A.  A painter 
would  get  frftm  $7  to  $10  a week,  and  blacksmiths  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  trimmers  ? A . Some  of  them  make  from  $15  to  $16  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  work  piece-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  whole  carriage  ? A.  Some  parts  of  it  we  import — our 
wheels,  for  instance. 

Q.  Where  do  you  import  them  from  ? A.  From  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  there  not  such  things  made  in  Canada  ? A.  Yes ; they  are  made  in 
Canada,  but  they  do  not  give  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  American  article  ; and  we 
would  rather  pay  the  high  duty  on  them  and  get  the  goods  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  it  because  of  the  difference  in  the  wood  that  you  import  them  ? A.  Yes  ; 
partly  because  of  the  wood  and  because  of  everything  else.  You  can  never  get  two 
shipments  alike  from  Canada;  there  would  be  something  deficient  in  each  shipment. 

Q.  Do  you  get  carriages  from  Ontario  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  part  of  Ontario  do  you  get  carriages  from  ? A.  We  get  some  from 
| Guelph  and  some  from  Montreal ; it  is  a very  poor  class  of  goods  that  comes  from 
Montreal  and  Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  hands  own  houses  ? A.  Yes  ; there  are  several 
j of  our  men  who  own  houses.  We  have  had  some  of  our  men  in  our  employ  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  some  of  these  men  own  houses.  One  of  our  hands  owns  quite  a lot  of 
j property,  and  he  lost  considerable  money  through  the  failure  of  the  Maritime  Bank. 

: He  has  been  with  us  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  years. 

Q.  Have  many  of  your  hands  been  working  as  long  as  that  with  you  ? A.  Two 
! or  three  of  them  have.  One  man  who  had  been  working  with  us  thirty-four  or 
; thirty-five  years  went  to  the  United  Status  last  fall,  and  another  who  had  been 
working  a long  time  with  us  died  last  week ; he  had  been  working  with  us  thirty- 
I six  years,  I think.  We  have  another  man  who  has  been  working  with  us  fully 
(thirty  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods  ? A.  We  sell  all  through  this  Province  and 
jNova  Scotia,  and  some  little,  but  not  very  much,  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Besides 
that  we  have  sent  quite  a quantity  of  goods  to  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  men  who  have  left  you  to  go  to  the  United  States  ever 
returned?  A.  Yes;  this  man  I spoke  of  who  went  away  to  the  United  States 
i stayed  there  about  two  years,  when  he  returned,  and  worked  for  us  for  twenty  years. 
He  went  away  again  last  fall,  but  he  is  here  now;  he  was  burnt  out  by  fire  at 
. Amesbury,  Massachusetts. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Has  he  come  back  to  go  to  work?  A.  I think  not,  for  if  he  wanted  work  we 
would  give  it  to  him  ; I think  he  has  come  back  on  a visit  to  his  friends. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  in 
Fredericton  and  cities  of  a like  size  in  the  United  States?  A.  I think  the  living  in 
Fredericton  is  very  much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  relative  cost  of  living  in  Fredericton  and  St. 
John  ? A.  I think  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two 
i places  ; if  anything,  it  is  a little  cheaper  in  Fredericton  than  in  St.  John. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  articles  are  cheaper  in  Fredericton  than  in  St.  John  ? A. 

; I think  vegetables  and  meats  of  all  kinds  are  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  your  men  who  own  houses  build  good,  comfortable  residences  ? A.  They 
; all  seem  to  be  very  comfortable. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  the  men  complain  of  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  Fredericton  ? A.  I have  never  heard  any  of  my  men  make  a complaint  on 
; that  score. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  number  of  people  in  this  city  who  are 
able  to  work,  yet  who  are  suffering  for  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  ? *A.  I do  not 

know  of  any  ; I think  that  as  a general  run  the  working  people  of  Fredericton  live  as 
high  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province — in  fact,  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Province.  I might  say  that  I believe  living  is  cheaper  in  Fredericton  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  I know  that  the  men’s  wages  in  Fredericton 
will  go  farther  than  in  St.  John,  and  that  men  will  work  cheaper  here  than  in  that  city. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  applicants  for  work — I mean,  from  experienced  hands  ? 
A.  Yes ; we  have  a good  many  experienced  hands  come  to  us  asking  for  work. 

Q.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  to  get  skilled  hands  ? A.  We  always  find  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  skilled  hands  unless  we  advertise  for  them ; and 
sometimes  we  have  to  send  to  the  States  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  meet  with  any  competition  in  your  business?  A.  We  meet  with  a 
good  deal  of  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  local  or  otherwise  ? A.  We  find  our  greatest  competition  comes  from 
Ontario;  they  send  a cheap  gj -ad e of  goods  down  here  and  glut  the  market;  they 
will  sell  carriages  of  a common  class,  and  give  a man  two  or  three  years  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  cannot  compete  with  them  ? A.  We  could  compete 
with  them  if  we  would  make  as  poor  a carriage  as  they  do,  but  we  do  not  want  to  do 
so ; I know  we  can  build  better  carriages  for  the  money  than  they  can. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sent  any  of  your  manufactured  goods  to  Quebec  or  Ontario  ? 
A.  We  have  sent  some  to  Quebec. 

Q.  Did  you  never  send  any  to  Ontario  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  tried  to  send  them 
there,  but  it  won’t  pay. 

Q.  What  works  against  you  sending  your  goods  to  Ontario  ? A.  The  freights 
on  the  railways  are  against  us ; they  charge  us  double  rates  when  sending  our  goods 
that  way  to  what  it  costs  us  to  get  our  goods  from  there. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  you  sent  goods  from  here  to  Ontario  that  the  freight  would 
be  twice  as  much  that  way  as  is  charged  on  goods  coming  this  way  ? A.  If  they 
would  charge  us  the  same  rate  that  way  as  on  goods  coming  this  way  we  would  be 
able  to  send  our  carriages  to  Ontario. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  sent  any  goods  to  Ontario.  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Then  you  don’t  know  what  the  rate  of  freight  from  there  to  here  is  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  freight  on  carriages  from  Ontario  to  this  city  ? A.  I think  it 
Is  $3.50. 

Q.  Where  from  ? A.  Gananoque. 

Q.  Where  from  ? A.  From  Gananoque  to  Fredericton. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  rate  of  freight  from  St.  John  to  Gananoque?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  from  Gananoque  to  St.  John  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  are  making  comparisions  between  locai  and  tnrougn 
freights  ? A.  I may  be  doing  so,  but  I do  not  know  that  I am. 

Q.  Are  these  high  freights  charged  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  or  the  Hew 
Brunswick  Railway  ? A.  I was  speaking  of  the  charges  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway, 
but  the  rates  charged  on  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  are  also  very  high.  The  freights 
in  this  Province  on  that  railway  are  very  much  against  us.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  Hew  Brunswick  Railway  has  no  competition  to  contend  against. 

Q.  You  speak  of  importing  wheels  from  the  United  States.  Could  you  not  make 
as  good  a wheel  as  you  can  import  ? A.  We  cannot  do  it,  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  not  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels,  as  it  is  something  that  requires  a 
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large  amount  of  improved  machinery  to  carry  on.  This  machinery  they  have  in 
the  United  States  and  have  carried  it  on  to  perfection,  and  besides  that  they  are  right 
on  the  spot  where  the  wood  grows.  That  is  one  great  thing  in  their  favor  in  the 
making  of  wheels,  and  one  reason  why  they  can  make  them  so  much  better  and 
cheaper  than  we  can  in  Canada.  We  have  very  little  wood  and  they  have  plenty, 
and  they  have  had  lots  of  experience  in  the  manufacture,  too.  I am  in  hopes  of  going 
into  the  manufacture  of  wheels  myself  in  a short  time. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  You  hope  to  go  into  the  manufacture  yourself,  you  say  ? A.  Yes  ; we  have 
been  in  communication  with  a wheel-maker  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  has  had  a little 
experience  in  the  business,  and  is  talking  about  coming  down  here  to  manufacture 
wheels. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Then,  you  are  encouraged  to  think  that  you  can  successfully  manufacture 
wheels  in  this  city  ? A.  I do  not  see  any  reasons  why  we  cannot. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  apprentices  a little  while  ago,  so  I ask  : have  you  any 
journeymen  in  your  employ  who  were  trained  in  your  own  establishment  ? A.  All 
our  journeymen  were  trained  in  our  establishment. 

Q.  Were  they  all  boys  with  you,  and  did  they  learn  their  trade  in  your  establish- 
ment ? A.  Yes  ; our  apprentices  very  seldom  leave  us,  but  remain  with  us  for  their 
four  years’  time,  and  when  they  have  served  out  their  time,  as  they  cannot  get  better 
wages  in  this  city,  they  generally  stay  with  us. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  men  in  reference  to  their  wages  ? A. 
Ho  ; we  never  have  had  any  trouble  with  our  men  ; we  have  never  had  any  strikes, 
or  anything  of  that  nature,  in  our  establishment. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  we  have  not  the  wood  in  this  country  to  manufacture  carriage 
wheels  ? A.  Ho  ; we  have  not  the  wood  in  this  country  to  make  the  best  kind  of' 
wheels. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  went  into  the  manufacture  of  wheels  you  would  have  to  import 
your  wood  ? A.  We  would  have  to  import  our  wood  from  Centreville,  Ohio ; that'  is 
where  we  expect  to  import  our  hickory  from,  for  we  cannot  get  any  better  hickory 
than  that  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  hickory  the  only  wood  that  you  use  in  making  weels  ? A.  Hickory  is  the 
best  we  can  get. 

Q.  Is  hickory  the  only  wood  you  use  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages  ? A.  We 
use  whitewood  for  the  bodies,  but  hickory  is  the  best  wood  we  can  get  for  carriage 
wheels. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  there  no  wood  in  this  country  as  good  as  hickory  for  carriages  ? Is  there 
no  hickory  suitable  to  be  found  in  Canada — is  there  no  hickory  grown  in  Canada  ? 
A.  Yes;  there  is  hickory  grown  in  Canada,  but  our  hickory  is  not  as  good  as  that 
of  the  United  States  ; they  have  a second  growth  of  hickory  in  the  United  States  that 
we  do  not  get  here.  We  have  no  wood  in  Hew  Brunswick  that  is  suitable.  Last 
year  I took  a trip  up  to  Quebec  and  all  through  Ontario,  and  as  I was  going  along  I 
took  particular  notice  to  see  whether  I could  find  any  hickory  suitable  for  carriage- 
making,  but  I did  not  see  anything  equal  to  the  United  States  hickory.  I saw 
forests  of  hickory  in  one  place  in  the  United  States,  where  they  told  me  there  was 
enough  left  to  last  for  a life  time.  It  was  second  growth  hickory,  and  there  was. 
millions  of  feet  of  it;  I know  is  Avas  splendid  wood  for  our  purpose. 
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Q.  Is  whitewood  the  best  wood  you  can  use  for  bodies  ? A.  It  is  better  for 
bodies  than  basswood ; it  works  quicker  ; it  is  apt  to  split  quicker  than  hickory. 
We  use  a great  deal  of  basswood  for  the  sides. 

Q.  Is  that  because  it  is  better  for  polishing?  A.  Yes;  it  holds  the  paint  better. 

Q.  Would  you  have  to  get  that  wood  in  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes ; I do  not 
know  whether  it  grows  in  Canada  or  not.  I wish  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  duties 
on  part  of  the  goods  that  we  import,  which  is  about  35  per  cent.  The  great  trouble 
is  that  the  Custom-house  officers  charge  us  more  than  35  per  cent.,  and  put  the  rate 
up  to  41  per  cent,  on  such  articles  as  carriage  wheels  ; we  do  not  mind  paying  the 
35  per  cent,  duty,  but  we  do  the  additional  12  per  cent.  I do  not  know  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  but  I thought  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
speak  about  it.  The  duty  is  established  by  law,  which  cannot  very  well  be  got  over, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  Government,  or  their  officers,  saying  that  our  invoice  ot  goods 
shall  be  rated  at  a different  price  from  what  is  on  our  bill,  I think  it  is  time  that 
something  should  be  done  to  regulate  the  matter.  I know  that  when  we  take  our 
invoice  to  the  Customs  office  the  officer  will  say  that  our  goods  must  be  entered  at  a 
certain  valuation  above  what  we  have  named  in  our  invoice,  and  this  I consider  to  be 
unfair.  I know  that  we  had  to  pay  41  per  cent,  on  our  last  shipment,  and  that  the 
du  ty  on  that  class  of  goods  was  only  35  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  Was  that  invoice  price,  which  was  named  in  the  invoice,  the  market  prices  of 
the  goods  as  they  were  sold  in  the  United  States  for  home  consumption  ? Was  it  made 
up  for  a prevailing  price  for  those  articles  in  the  States,  or  was  the  invoice  made  up 
so  as  to  get  over  the  duty  ? A.  I buy  through  a third  party,  and  I presume  that  the 
goods  are  marked  at  market  prices  in  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  prices  at  which  these  goods  were  billed  in  the  invoice 
were  the  prices  at  which  these  goods  are  sold  at  in  the  United  States- — are  they 
made  up  at  the  prices  usually  charged  for  those  goods  in  the  States  ? A.  I presume 
they  were  made  up  at  the  manufacturer’s  prices. 

Q.  What  reason  was  given  by  the  Customs  officers  for  not  accepting,  but 
increasing,  the  prices  given  in  the  invoice  ? A.  They  say  there  is  a combination,  and 
they  say  their  prices  are  less  than  the  ordinary  prices  charged  for  the  same  goods 
sold  in  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Combinations  are  generally  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  prices — not 
the  lowering  of  them  ? A.  There  may  be  a number  of  the  dealers  that  sell  at  less 
rates  than  the  combination  prices,  but  I do  not  think  that  a person*  should  pay  an 
■extra  duty  to  what  they  can  buy  those  goods,  for  I am  of  the  opinion  that  they 
should  be  entitled  to  pay  duty  only  on  the  prices  named  in  the  invoice. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  law  requires  the  goods  to  be  entered  at  the  Custom- 
house at  the  ordinary  credit  price  of  the  goods  in  the  country  from  which  they  were 
last  exported  into  Canada  ? A.  I think  that  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  goods  have  been  valued  at  less  than  the  ordinary 
-credit  price  of  the  same  goods  bought  for  sale  in  the  United  States?  A.  I do  not 
know  anything  about  that ; I know  they  could  not  be  bought  at  a less  rate  than  we 
have  bough  t them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  importers  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  goods  through  the 
Custom-house  when  coming  from  the  United  States  at  a less  price  than  those  same 
goods  could  be  purchased  for  in  the  United  States  ? A.  I do  not  think  so ; I know 
I can  buy  from  different  manufacturers  at  lower  rates  than  from  some  other  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  goods  imported  by  you  have  been  valued  by  you  at 
higher  prices  than  the  same  goods  imported  by  other  carriage  manufacturers  in  the 
Dominion  ? A.  I could  not  say  about  that ; I do  now  know  what  others  buy  for,  but 
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• I know  that  the  goods  that  come  to  us  are  the  prices  we  pay  for  them,  and  that  those 
prices  are  named  in  the  invoice  entered  at  the  Custom-house.  I know  that  our  bills 
are  not  taken  from  us,  but  an  extra  duty  is  put  on  this  combination  price,  making,  in 
| some  cases,  the  duty  on  35  per  cent,  goods  go  up  as  high  as  47J  per  cent. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  this  sort  of  thing  done  in  the  appraiser’s  office  ? A.  Ho  ; it  is  not.  I know 
j we  buy  these  goods  at  the  prices  that  are  named  in  the  invoice,  but  the  officers  say 
I that  the  Government  has  laid  down  a rule  that  these  goods  shall  not  be  entered  at 
| that  valuation. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  material  difference  to  you  what  valuation  for  duty  is  placed 
on  the  goods  you  import  if  all  the  importers  are  treated  alike  ? A.  ISTo  ; if  they  are 
j all  treated  alike  I do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference,  the  Customs  would  then 
he  all  right. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  other  importers  are  charged  a lower  duty  upon 
I the  same  goods  that  you  import  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  they  pay  a less  rate  of 
I duty  than  I do  ; I do  not  think  that  they  pay  a less  rate  than  we  do,  but  I do  know 
j that  the  bills  we  enter  at  the  Custom-house  are  the  correct  prices  that  we  pay  for  the 
J goods  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Customs  officer  will  not  accept  our  bills  for 
valuation  for  duty  for  bringing  the  goods  into  Canada.  X think  that  35  per  cent,  on 
j the  amount  of  the  invoice  price  of  the  goods,  as  placed  on  the  bill,  when  imported 
into  Canada,  should  be  protection  enough  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  the  same 
| article  ; if  it  is  not  enough  they  ought  to  sell  out. 

By  Mr.  Walsh:— 

Q.  It  is  not  the  increasing  of  the  duty  that  you  complain  of,  but  that  you  are 
I not  allowed  to  enter  the  goods  at  the  Custom-house  for  the  prices  that  are  named  in 
your  invoice?  A.  I do  not  think  that  they  should  charge  anything  more  than  the 
j bill  states  when  making  their  valuation  for  duty. 

Q.  If  they  were  to  do  anything  to  the  invoice  you  think  they  should  put  on  a 
less  rate  of  duty  ? A.  How  can  the  Government  know  that  these  are  the  same  goods 
j that  other  people  buy;  how  are  they  to  know  that  the  goods  are  sold  at  a higher 
i price  than  the  bill  represents ; that  is  where  I complain.  I know  that  iflcango 
to  a place  and  buy  can  lag  e wheels  cheaper  than  I can  from  other  carriage-wheel 
j-  manufacturers  that  I ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  them  at  the  rate  at  which  I buy 
them. 


William  Todd,  Tanner  and  Larrigan-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  work  at  ? A.  I have  two  trades  ; I am  a tanner  by  trade,  and  I 
am  a larrigan-maker. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  the  larrigan-making  ? A.  Yes ; at  the  present  time  I do. 

Q.  How  Jong  have  you  been  working  at  that  trade  ? A.  About  a year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  men  receive  when  working  at  the  larrigan  business  ? A. 
They  average  from  75  cents  to  $1  a day;  some  of  them  make  as  high  as  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a day. 

Q.  What  would  an  ordinary  man  receive  ? A.  About  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  when  working  at  piece-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  men  in  your  shop  work  at  piece-work  ? A.  Two  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  they  work  at  piece-work  altogether?  A.  Yes;  and  two  of  them  receive 
$2  a day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Last  year  I worked  about  twelve 
hours  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  work  that  number  of  hours  in  order  to  make 
$1.50  to  $2  a day  ? A.  Yes. 


Q.  But  it  is  not  compulsory  upon  you  to  work  after  ten  hours  ? A.  I could  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  hours  if  I liked. 

Q.  lit  is  a matter  that  is  optional  with  yourself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  the  more  work  you  do  the  better  it  is  for  you?  A.  Yes  ; the  more  work 
I do  the  better  it  is  for  me. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  steady  work  all  the  year  around  ? A.  I get  pretty  steady 
work;  last  year  I had  pretty  steady  employment  all  year  around,  and  could  have 
worked  every  night  if  I pleased. 

Q.  How  frequently  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month — every  four  weeks. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  hands  in  your  establishment  own  houses  ? A.  I do  not  know 
of  any. 

Q-.  About  what  rent  can  a journeyman  in  your  business  afford  to  pay  ? A.  I 
should  say  about  $60  a year. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  would  there  be  in  a house  for  which  you  should  pay  $60  a 
year.  A.  Houses  of  seven  rooms. 

Q.  Houses  of  seven  rooms  could  be  got  for  that  money  ? A.  That  is  the  average 
house.  . 

Q.  Would  it  be  a comfortable  house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fuel  do  you  use  in  Fredericton  ? A.  We  use  mostly  wood. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  good,  dry  wood  ? About  $3. 75  or  $4  a cord;  we  pay 
about  $4  a cord  for  the  best  wood. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  beef,  by  the  quarter,  costs  here  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  ? A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  it  would  cost  about  4 cents  for  the  fore-quarter,, 
and  5 for  the  hind — that  is,  a pound. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  bread  costs  here  ? A.  Do  you  mean  by  the  loaf? 

Q.  By  the  loaf?  A.  Six  cents  is  generally  the  price  charged  here. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a two-pound  loaf?  A.  I suppose  they  are  two-pound  loaves. 

Q„  They  are  supposed  to  be  two-pound  loaves  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  your  establishment  satisfied  with  monthly  payments  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  A re  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes ; I never  heard  any  grumbling  about  that  point. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  working  in  the  same  establishment  with  you  ? A. 
There  are  about  fourteen  of  us  in  our  establishment. 

Q.  Do  they  , all  get  the  same  wages  that  you  speak  of  ? A.  They  all  get  paid 
according  to  the  work  they  do. 

Q.  Do  they  all  work  piece-work?  A.  Yes;  all  excejrt  one  or  two,  who  are 
getting  $1  a day. 

Q.  Would  they  be  laborers  ? A.  Yes  ; just  ordinary  men  working  down  stairs.. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  curriers  earn  in  Fredericton  ? A.  There  are  no  curriers 
in  our  shop  ; I think  that  a currier  will  get  from  $7  to  $12. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  tanning  in  your  establishment  ? A.  We  do  a little  tanning, 
but  no  currying. 

Q.  What  do  the  tanners  earn  ? A.  They  earn  $1  a day. 

Q.  Then  they  are  not  skilled  men  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  working  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Yes ; one  boy. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  boy  working  in  your  establishment  ?' 
A.  He  is  about  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  can  earn  in. 
Fredericton  ? A.  The  boy  I speak  of  gets  $2.50  a week. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  working  with  you  ? A.  About  four  months. 


John  Schlyer,  Engineer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  AYhat  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  an  engineer. 

Q.  In  whose  employment  do  yon  work  ? A.  Mr.  Risteen’s. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  as  an  engineer  in  his  establishment  ? A.  I 
have  been  working  with  him  for  the  last  five  years ; I am  now  going  on  five  years 

with  him. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  I generally  work  ten  hours ; I 
sometimes  have  to  be  on  hand  at  other  times  when  I am  wanted. 

Q.  When  you  work  after  the  ten  hours  do  you  get  extra  compensation? 
A.  Sometimes  I do ; it  is  all  according  to  what  I am  at  work  doing. 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  I get 
employment  full  time  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I make  three-quarter  time. 

Q.  How  much  do  engineers  holding  such  positions  as  you  do  receive  in 
Fredericton  ? A.  I am  getting  $2  a day  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Would  $2  a day  be  a fair  average  pay  foi*  engineers  in  Fredericton  ? A.  It 
would  all  depend  on  the  work  he  did ; a man  might  be  able  to  run  an  engine  and 
not  be  an  engineer. 

Q.  What  ought  a man  who  is  competent  to  run  a stationary  engine  get  ? A.  A 
stationary  engineer  should  get  $2  a day,  but  they  do  not  get  it  here ; some  of  them 
only  get  $1.25. 

Q.  Would  these  men  who  are  working  for  $1.25  be  considered  competent 
engineers  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  passing  of  a law  requiring  all  engineers  to  have  a 
certificate  of  competency?  A.  I do  not  know  about  that;  it  is  just  a question 
whether  they  should  ; I suppose  it  would  be  a good  rule  to  follow. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  before  a man  can  be  entrusted  with  an.  engine  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  pass  a strict  examination  before  a board  of  examiners  ? A.  A man 
might  be  a first-class  man  and  not  have  education  enough  to  pass  through  this  exami- 
nation ; he  might  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  required  about  an  engine,  and  still  the 
board  might  ask  him  questions  that  he  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  engineer  ought  to  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
details  of  an  engine  before  he  goes  to  work  as  an  engineer  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  men  working  in  your  establishment  own  houses  ? A.  There 
are  a few  of  them  who  own  houses  ; there  are  some  others  that  do  not. 

Q.  Do  the  workingmen  of  Fredericton  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  live 
comfortably  ? A.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  do  not ; the  trouble  is,  that  they  do 
not  get  enough  wages  to  live  comfortably. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  workingmen  in  Fredericton  who  are  able  to  work,  and 
willing  to  do  so,  that  are  absolutely  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ? A.  I have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  Fredericton,  for  they  do  not  get  enough 
the  year  round  to  live  on  comfortably.  Workingmen  do  not  get  enough  employ- 
ment in  summer  to  keep  them  in  winter. 

Q.  What  classes  of  men  do  not  get  work  in  the  winter  ? A.  You  may  say  that 
all  classes  of  mechanics  are  idle  in  the  winter,  for  very  few  establishments  run  all 
winter.  When  they  do  run  through  the  winter  they  cut  things  down  so  fine  that  a 
man  cannot  live  on  his  wages,  and  some  of  the  establishments  only  work  on  three- 
quarter  time. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  workingmen  in  Fredericton  in  need  of  charity?  A.  There 
are  plenty  of  them  requiring  charity,  but  they  get  along  without  it,  somehow. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  charitable  relief  given  by  the  municipal  authorities  in 
Fredericton  ? A.  I think  they  do  give  some  relief,  but  I do  not  know  what  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  of  the  boards  that  give  charitable  relief?  A.  Yes  ; 
the  city  council,  for  one,  does. 
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Q.  Does  it  give  relief  to  those  who  are  unable  to  work  or  those  sick  ? A.  I think  j 
the  relief  is  given  to  those  who  are  sick  ; I do  not  really  know,  but  I think  that  is  1 
what  it  is  given  for.  There  are  many  mechanics  in  Fredericton  who  are  suffering,  I 
hut  who  would  not  ask  for  relief  from  the  city  council,  preferring  to  get  along  as  best  j 
they  can  without  it. 


William  Mackay,  City  Alderman,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a member  of  the  Fredericton  city  council  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  Commission  whether  there  is  any  large  number  of  | 
people  in  the  city  who  are  suffering,  and  who  require  charitable  relief  of  any  kind  £•: 
during  the  year  ? A.  There  are  not. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  relief  given  each  year 
by  the  city  council  to  the  poor  ? A.  It  costs  about  $3,000  a year  to  keep  up  our  ji 
poor — that  is,  to  support  the  poor  in  the  poor-house ; and  it  costs  in  the  neighborhood  || 
of  $400  for  outdoor  relief,  which  is  principally  given  to  widows  and  poor  people  who  | | 
are  unable  to  work. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Does  that  $3,400  cover  everything  given  by  the  city  to  its  poor?  A.  The  ! 
city  only  supports  its  poor  that  are  in  the  alms-house. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  class  of  people  are  there  principally  in  the  alms-house?  A.  They  are  ; 
principally  decrepit  and  blind  people. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  able  to  work  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Is  outdoor  relief  ever  given  to  any  people  who  are  able  to  work  ? A.  There 
is  quite  a large  amount  given  to  people  who  are  strangers,  that  come  here,  and  it  is  II 
given  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  away  from  here.  Belief  is  also  given  to  some  I 
widows  who  are  unable  to  work  and  have  small  families.  If  a man  meets  with  an  jij 
accident — a workingman — he  gets  a little  till  he  gets  well  again. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  workingmen  in  Fredericton  who  earn  so  little  !| 
that  when  they  become  idle  during  the  winter  they  are  in  need  of  assistance  |j 
from  the  city  ? A.  Mo  ; there  are  none,  that  I am  aware  of,  who  are  working  people,  .jiiJ 
and  who  do  work  when  they  can  get  it,  that  are  in  need  of  assistance.  There  may  be  j i 
some  cases  of  accident,  or  something  of  that  kind,  where  working  people  may  need  |J 
assistance  ; but  there  are  no  working  people,  who  work,  who  ever  require  assistance  1 
from  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  large  number  of  people  who  are  compelled  j| 
to  deny  themselves  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  ? A.  There  are  no  large  numbers,  | 
unless  it  is  brought  on  by  their  own  indiscretion. 

Q.  Are  there  any  habitual  drunkards  in  Fredericton  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Has  there  been  less  intoxication  in  Fredericton  since  the  introduction  of  the  I 
Scott  Act  than  there  formerly  was  ? A.  I could  not  say  for  certain,  but  I think  I 
there  has  been  less  drinking  in  the  city  since  the  adoption  of  the  Scott  Act,  and  not  J 
so  many  drunk  on  the  streets  as  formerly.  Of  late  the  law  has  not  been  so  strictly  jj{ 
enforced — that  is,  for  the  last  year  back. 

Q.  However,  you  think  there  are  not  many  men  in  the  city  who  are  able  to  i l 
work  who  really  require  charitable  assistance  ? A.  There  are  very  few,  if  any. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  the  statements  you  have  made  ? 

A.  I cannot  think  of  anything. 

Q.  Has  any  report  of  the  charitable  committee  been  made  to  the  city  council 
within  a short  time  ? A.  Mot  more  than  our  regular  monthly  report  from  our  alms-  |i| 
house  commissioners. 
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Q.  Does  that  report  include  the  amount  given  for  outdoor  relief  as  well  as  the 
alms-house  poor  ? A.  It  includes  both. 

Q.  Has  that  report  been  printed  ? A.  Ho  ; we  never  print  that  report. 

By  Mr.  Walsh:— 

Q.  Do  you  publish  an  annual  report  ? A.  Only  so  far  as  the  finances  of  the  city 
are  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  poll-tax  in  Fredericton  ? A.  Last  year  I think  it  was  $8.25. 

Q.  Who  are  exempted  from  paying  that  tax  ? A.  Men  who  are  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  ; that  is,  a man  who  owns  a house  or  lot,  and  nothing  more,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  he  is  exempt  from  the  poll-tax  by  law. 

Q.  Is  there  any  limit,  in  the  way  of  income,  to  the  payment  of  a poll-tax  ? A. 
All  incomes  of  $300  and  under  are  exempt  from  taxation. 

Q.  And  persons  earning  no  less  than  $300  a year  pay  no  poll-tax  ? A.  A man 
pays  poll-tax  but  not  income-tax  on  $300.  All  persons  from  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  sixty-five  years  pay  a poll-tax  in  Fredericton. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  :— 

Q.  And  that  poll-tax  is  $8.25  a year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  every  year  ? A.  It  varies  from  year  to  year. 

Q.  But  this  year,  is  it  more  or  less  than  last  year  ? A.  It  has  been  more  in  years 

past. 

Q.  How  much  more  ? A.  Hot  much ; very  little ; a few  cents. 

Q.  How  much  less  than  that  has  it  been  for  a few  years  back  ? A.  It  would  be 
about  the  same  for  the  last  few  years ; it  may  have  decreased  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25  or  30  cents,  or  it  may  have  increased  that  much. 

Q.  What  was  the  tax  on  real  estate  last  year?  A.  It  was  $4.34  for  $100. 

Q.  As  a rule,  does  the  tenant  or  landlord  pay  the  property  tax  ? A.  The  land- 
lord; $4.34,  that  is  our  tax  per  $100  ; one-fifth — 20  per  cent. 

Q.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  a hundred  is  assessed  on  the  valuation  of 
the  property  ? A.  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  not  that  a big  rate  ? A.  It  is  a little  less  than  1 per  cent.,  for  we  do  not 
assess  on  the  full  value  of  the  property — about  13  off. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Then  your  assessment  is  about  87  cents  on  the  full  assessed  value  of  the 
property?  A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood;  it  varies  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  amount  required  for  city  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  But  $4.34  was  the  amount  assessed  on  real  estate  this  year  ? A.  Ho ; last 
year. 


Joseph  C.  Bisteen,  Sash  and  Door  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  :— 

Q.  Your  factory  is  a sash  and  door  factory,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  what  it  is  called  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  manufacture  in  your  factory  ? A.  We  make  everything  that  is 
needed  in  a building — everything  that  is  required  for  building,  and  also  everything  in 
the  building  that  is  wanted  on  a farm,  and  also  in  the  furniture  line.  We  also  make 
everything  that  is  required  in  the  furnishing  of  mills,  but  we  do  not  do  much  in  that  line. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  — 

Q.  Do  you  get  out  the  stock  for  agricultural  implements  ? A.  Just  a portion  of 
them ; we  make  the  stock  needed  for  a common  building  in  the  country  around  here. 
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Q.  How  many  hands  do  you.  employ  ? A.  We  employ  from  sixteen  to  eighteen; 
our  average  number  of  hands  is  sixteen,  but  at  present  I think  we  have  eighteen 
hands  employed. 

Q.  Ho  you  employ  any  boys  ? We  have  generally  about  three. 

Q.  Are  they  working  in  the  name  of  apprentices  or  not  ? A.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  apprentices,  and  they  are  hired  on  that  understanding ; we  hire  them  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  will  stay  with  us  for  four  years ; the  first  year  they  will  receive 
$2  a week,  and  get  an  increase  of  wages  of  $1  a year  until  they  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

Q.  Ho  they  get  an  increase  of  wages  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  old  ? A. 
Yes ; or,  rather,  I should  say  until  their  four  years  are  up,  for  sometimes  when  they 
have  served  their  time  they  are  twenty-two  years  old ; I should  say  they  are  not 
bound  in  any  way. 

Q.  Ho  these  apprentices  generally  remain  with  you  till  their  time  is  up  ? A.  Yes; 
most  of  them  do.  If  they  remain  for  three  or  four  months,  or  even  six  months,  they 
generally  remain  till  their  time  is  up  and  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship  out, 
and  learned  their  trade. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  of  these  apprentices  who  have  served  their  time  with 
you  remain  on  after  they  have  served  their  time  with  you  as  journeymen  ? A.  We 
have  three  now. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  journeymen  receive  ? A.  The  journeymen  usually  get 
from  $8  to  $10  a week. 

Q.  What  does  your  foreman  receive,  or  do  you  do  the  foreman’s  work  yourself  ? 
A.  The  foreman  receives  $10  a week ; they  get  the  same  wages  nearly  all  the  way 
through.  They  have  got  these  wages  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  we  make 
no  discount  in  their  wages  at  any  time — I do  not  deduct  anything  for  lost  time  ; there 
are  two  or  three  men  who  get  the  same  wages  as  the  foreman  and  the  engineers. 

Q,  What  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  And  you  make  no  discount  in  their  wages  ? A.  Ho ; we  do  not  have  a regular 
foreman,  in  the  sense  of  a foreman,  in  most  of  the  factories,  for  I am  a practical  man 
myself ; but  I have  a foreman  who  acts  in  my  place  when  I am  absent,  and  who 
represents  me.  Of  course,  the  men  take  their  orders  from  the  foreman,  but  he  is  not 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  most  of  foremen  in  the  same  kind  of  factories. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  happen  in  your  factory  ? A.  We  have  not 
had  an  accident  of  a serious  nature  happen  in  our  factory  in  the  eighteen  years  I have 
been  in  the  business,  nor  any  accident  of  any  kind  since  I have  been  associated  in  the 
business.  Huring  all  that  time  I only  know  of  one  or  two  hands  who  have  got  their 
fingers  hurt  by  the  working  of  the  machinery. 

Q.  But  you  have  never  had  anything  in  the  nature  of  a serious  accident  take 
place  in  your  factory  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  of  a technical  nature  in  your  factory  that  is  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  ? A.  Ho  ; we  have  not  anything  in  our  factory  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  wood-working  machinery.  We  have  belts  that  run  through  the  floor,  but 
they  are  boxed  up,  and  we  have  taken  that  precaution  so  as  to  avoid  accidents  as  far 
as  possible. 

Q.  Have  you  a buzz-planer  and  shaper  in  your  factory  ? A.  We  have  not  a buzz- 
planer. 

Q.  Have  you  a shaper  ? A.  We  have  no  shaper. 

Q.  Have  you  a moulder?  A.  We  have  a moulder,  and  one  of  the  most  serious 
accidents  we  had  took  place  on  that  machine ; at  that  time  one  of  the  men  lost  two 
of  his  fingers. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  the  boys*take  hold  of  the  machines  to  work  them? 
A.  Ho ; we  do  not  force  them  to  do  so.  They  take  hold  of  them  gradually,  and  if 
they  show  any  unwillingness  to  do  so  we  do  not  force  them  to  take  hold  of  the 
machine ; we  prefer  to  keep  them  back  rather  than  have  accidents  take  place 
through  their  working  the  machinery.  X am  a man  of  a nervous  temperament  and 
prefer  that  my  boys  would  learn  to  take  hold  of  the  machines  gradually,  and  thus 
gain  confidence  to  do  their  work. 
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Q.  Do  you  get  out  all  the  work  such  as  is  needed  in  frame  work  ? A.  We  get 
out  everything  for  any  kind  of  building  that  is  built  in  this  section  of  the  country — 
that  is,  the  wood-work.  We  have  furnished  all  the  necessary  material  for  building 
the  Parliament  buildings,  down  to  the  commonest  tenement  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  find,  as  a general  rule,  that  the  class  of  houses  that  you  are  building 
now  are  better  than  they  formerly  were?  A.  There  is  a great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  houses  built  to  what  they  were  formerly,  especially  among  the 
farmers.  I speak  of  farm  houses  particularly,  because  perhaps  two-thirds  of  my  work 
goes  out  into  the  country  districts ; this  takes  place  because  the  town  is  small  and 
has  not  grown  a g>*eat  deal.  The  buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  the  city  are  a 
great  improvement  on  the  old  ones ; but  the  area  of  land  is  not  very  much  taken  up. 
I must  say  that  the  character  of  the  buildings  erected  in  this  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  has  improved  very  much  during  the  last  few  years. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  material  change  of  late  years  in  the  houses  occupied  by  the 
workingmen  of  this  city?  A.  I could  not  say  that  there  is  much  improvement,  for 
I think  that  the  tendency  of  workingmenin  this  section  of  the  country  is  to  spend  all 
they  earn.  If  a workingman  earns  enough  to  build  a tenement  he  may  get  it,  but  it 
is  not  the  ordinary  rule  for  a workingman  to  follow  ; in  other  words,  the  working- 
man of  this  city  is  very  apt  to  live  up  to  all  the  income  he  gets,  but  if  he  is  a profi- 
cient man,  and  not  wasteful  or  given  to  dissipation,  he  can  support  himself  and  family 
quite  comfortably. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  the  working  people  of  this  city  and  surround- 
ing country  occupy  better  houses  than  they  formerly  did — or  do  they  continue  to 
occupy  the  same  houses?  A.  I think  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  houses  of  the  working  class  of  this  people ; but  I do  not  think  it  is  so  very  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  working  classes  as  among  the  farmers,  except  in  some  special  cases. 
Speaking  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  men  who  work  in  this  city,  I would  say 
that  I have  three  men  in  my  employ  who  used  to  be  quite  intemperate,  but  those  men 
j are  not  intemperate  now.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  a boy  or  man  in  my  employ 
1 who  indulges,  to  any  extent,  in  intoxicating  liquor ; and  the  result  is  that  they  can 
; afford  better  tenements  than  they  did  before  they  left  off  the  use  of  liquor. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Scott  Act  has  been  beneficial  to  the  workingmen  of 
this  city  in  the  respect  of  keeping  him  sober?  A.  I think  that  the  local  prohibition 
| of  this  city,  even  ineffectually  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  has  been  of  a decided  benefit 
; to  this  town. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Scott  Act  has  been  of  any  benefit 
to  the  working  classes  of  this  city  ? A.  I do  think  so  ; I know  there  are  a good 
; many  men  in  my  employ  who  keep  sober  that  I do  not  think  would  if  there  were 
; not  local  prohibition  in  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  Act  works  in  this  way  : they  have  to 
go  into  secret  places  to  get  their  liquor,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  seen  going  in  there ; 
but  if  the  sale  of  liquor  were  legalized,  and  it  was  sold  openly  in  the  stores,  they 
would  be  sure  to  go  in  and  get  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  men  say  this  ? ' A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  in  getting  out  your  finishing  materials  that  you  use  a great 
■ deal  more  hardwood  than  formerly  ? A.  I may  say  that  when  I started  originally 
I had  the  first  factory,  the  first  wood-working  factory  ever  set  to  work  in  this  town. 
That  was  eighteen  years  ago  this  spring.  This  town  is  called  somewhat  conservative, 
and  while  other  towns  had  factories  of  this  kind  before  Fredericton  had  there  was  none 
here  till  I started  mine.  At  that  time  there  was  little  or  no  hardwood  used,  while 
! to-day  there  is  a large  amount  of  it  used  in  every  house  that  is  built;  there  is  a 
1 great  deal  of  ash,  birch,  and  hacmatac  used. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  hardwood  is  used  because  the  pine  is  getting  scarce  in 
this  country  ? A.  Mo;  not  altogether  that ; I think  the  hardwood  is  used  because 
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the  work  is  done  by  machinery,  and  it  is  not  so  hard  work  on  the  carpenters  to  make 
np  hardwood  as  it  nsed  to  be.  From  this  cause  they  prefer  to  use  ash,  birch,  and 
other  kinds  of  hardwood,  instead  of  pine,  in  getting  out  their  stock,  and  are  perfectly 
willing  to  put  it  together. 


By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  steadily  can  you  give  employment  to  your  men  throughout  the  year  ? 
A.  We  usually  get  up  steam  about  the  middle  of  February  and  run  along  till  about 
Hew  Year’s.  As  I stated  a few  minutes  ago,  the  great  bulk  of  our  work  goes  to  the 
country,  and  of  course  they  cannot  work  there  so  very  early  in  the  spring  as  they 
could  in  the  town;  but  we  generally  start  our  mill  about  the  middle  of  February; 
that  has  been  our  practice  of  late  years.  Of  course  during  that  time  from  six  to  seven 
of  the  hands  are  employed  in  making  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  mill  and 
getting  ready  for  the  next  season’s  work.  When  we  do  start  up  we  have  a little 
ordered  work  on  hand  which  we  finish  first,  and  then  make  up  some  stock  of  a 
character  that  we  anticipate  will  be  required.  As  I have  often  expressed  myself  to 
gentlemen  coming  to  Fredericton,  our  factory  is  more  to  be  compared  to  a jobbing 
shop  than  a wood-working  mill,  for  we  have  to  do  everything  in  the  nature  of  wood 
work. 

Q.  Then,  from  Hew  Year’s  to  the  middle  of  February  a great  part  of  your  force  is 
out  of  employment  ? A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  work  of  an  outside  nature?  A.  We  avoid  doing  anything  of 
that  kind  that  can  he  helped.  Of  course,  if  a man  wants  us  to  finish  his  house  we  will 
do  so  ; but  as  a rule  we  do  not  take  any  buildings  to  erect ; we  simply  furnish  the 
wood-work  required  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  hands  own  houses  ? A.  I think  there  are 
about  six  of  them  that  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  paid  for  these  houses  out  of  their  wages? 
A.  Some  of  them,  I think,  have;  I think  they  own  the  houses,  though  I could  not  say 
whether  there  are  any  claims  against  them  or  not. 

Q.  Has  the  money  they  paid  for  the  houses  come  out  of  their  wages  ? A.  I 
think  some  of  it  has  come  out  of  their  wages,  perhaps  to  a limited  extent.  I believe 
these  houses  are  paid  for  out  of  their  wages,  though  I do  not  know  that  they  were 
paid  for  at  the  time  they  were  built. 

Q.  Have  any  of  your  hands  invested  money  in  the  savings  bank  ? A.  I do  not 
think  they  have  ; my  impression  would  be  that  they  would  not. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Once  a week — Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  full  ? A.  Yes;  I may  say  pay  in  full.  Occasionally  two  or  three  of 
the  hands  might  he  paid  short  till  Monday,  but  practically  Ave  pay  every  Saturday. 
Our  hands  are  oftener  paid  in  advance  than  not  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  men  get  advances  through  the  week?  A.  Very  seldom; 
once  in  a while  some  of  the  hands  may  get  paid  a little — that  is,  a man  who  may  want 
to  buy  a load  of  hay ; but  as  a rule  our  hands  do  not  ask  for  money  in  advance,  unless 
it  may  be  a man  who  wants  to  buy  some  hay  or  a cow. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  workingmen  of  Fredericton  keep  cows?  A.  There  are 
several  of  them  who  do  ; I think  there  are  two  or  three  men  in  my  employ  who  keep 
cows,  and  I know  there  are  quite  a number  of  cows  kept  in  the  town  by  the  working 
people. 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  workingmen  of  Fredericton  do  any  gardening?  A.  Yes; 
there  are  several  of  them  who  do  some  little  gardening ; that  is  a matter  that 
depends  on  how  ambitious  the  men  are. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  size  of  a lot  usually  attached  to  a workingman’s  house  ? 
A.  The  lots  in  the  city  are  laid  off  in  one-quarter  acres ; they  are  laid  off  166  x 66  feet 
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Q.  About  what  would  such  a lot  cost  ? A.  Mr.  Thompson  spoke  about  the  cost 
of  land  in  this  city,  and  when  he  was  asked  the  question  I think  he  said  that  he 
thought  lots  could  be  got  outside  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  city  for  from  $300 
to  $400.  I think  that  in  some  cases  that  would  be  right,  for  some  of  the  places  are 
laid  off  in  three-quarter  acre  lots,  while  some  of  the  streets  that  do  not  run  parallel 
with  the  main  street  would  be  just  quarter  acre  lots,  and  could  be  got  for  about  half 
that  money. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  So  that  they  would  cost  about  $150  ? A.  Yes ; some  on  the  corner  of  Smith 
street,  or  thereabouts,  could  be  got  for  that  money.  Our  representative  in  the 
Senate,  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  has  a large  piece  of  territory  in  that  neighborhood,  just  half 
a mile  from  the  town,  for  which  he  asks  from  $300  to  $400. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Would  that  be  $300  for  a lot?  A.  Yes  ; but  the  prices  vary  a little  accord- 
ing to  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Take  a comfortable  cottage  of  five  or  six  rooms,  situated  close  to  a man’s 
work — about  what  would  it  cost  to  build  it?  A.  We  build  houses  of  that  description 
for  $800  or  $1,000 ; of  course,  it  would  not  be  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, but  still  it  would  be  comfortable. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  your  shops  pretty  comfortable  to  work  in — especially  in  winter  ? A. 
Our  shop  is  kept  pretty  warm  in  the  day  time  and  with  exhaust  steam  at  night. 
Our  engine  starts  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  men  go  to  work  in  the 
morning,  so  that  by  the  time  they  come  it  will  be  sufficiently  warm  for  them  to  com- 
mence work.  I think  I stated  the  wages  paid  to  the  principal  men,  but  besides  that 
we  employ  some  laboring  men,  who  get  less  pay. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  a laborer?  A.  Commencing  from  the  1st  of  May 
we  pay  from  $7  to  $7.50  a week,  and  in  the  winter  $6  to  $6.50.  I heard  the  question 
asked  Mr.  Thompson  about  what  was  the  poll-tax  of  this  city,  and  I would  say  that 
the  man  who  earns  $400  a year  is  taxed  about  $8.  It  would  not  be  much  above  that, 
but  rather  below.  I suppose  that  is  a poll-tax,  and  in  the  case  of  my  own  men  I 
know  of  one  who  pays  less.  I know  he  grumbled  because  his  taxes  were  too  high, 
$3  or  $4,  so  I asked  him  how  many  children  he  sent  to  school,  and  he  said  five,  when 
I said  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  complain  when  he  sent  that  number  of  children  to 
school  to  be  educated. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  this  tax  of  $8  the  regular  poll-tax  of  this  city  ? A.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary 

tax. 

Q.  You  mean  it  is  not  a fixed  tax  of  that  amount  paid  yearly  ? A.  It  is  not ; it 
varies  each  year.  I cannot  speak  definitely  upon  the  point,  but  I think  everybody 
who  earns  under  $300  income  is  exempt  from  income-tax,  but  all  over  that  amount 
is  taxed,  so  that  the  income-tax  does  not  fall  very  heavily  upon  any  one,  but  all  have 
to  pay  a poll  and  school  tax.  I know  my  own  employes  are  taxed  from  $8  to  $9. 

Q.  Is  that  $8  or  $9  a year  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  are  the  water-taxes  arranged  ? A.  The  party  who  hires  the  tenement 
generally  pays  them. 

Q.  Is  that  the  rule  ? A.  Yes;  as  a rule  they  pay  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  law  ? A.  I think  there  is  no  law  regarding  that  tax  here.  The 
waterworks  in  this  city  are  only  a matter  of  recent  introduction,  and  probably  only 
one-half  of  the  houses  in  the  city  have  water  pipes  in  them.  They  are  just  depend- 
ing on  the  wells  ; the  matter  of  placing  water-pipes  in  a person’s  house  is  optional. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Who  owns  the  water  works  ? A.  The  city. 

Q.  Then  all  real  estate  would  be  taxed  for  its  support?  A.  Yes;  and  it  is 
gradually  improving,  although  the  water  works  have  not,  as  yet,  become  self-sustain- 
ing, for  I think  there  is  some  $4,000  a year  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  The 
money  to  build  the  works,  some  $100,000,  was  originally  borrowed,  and  the  interest 
on  it  has  now  to  be  paid  up.  The  charge  for  one  tap  is  $5  a year,  and  for  two  or 
more  I think  the  tax  is  $1  for  each  one. 


F.  P.  Thompson,  Manufacturer  of  Agricultural  Implements,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I am  engaged  in  the  foundry  business  > 
I am  a member  of  the  firm  of  McFarland,  Thompson  & Anderson. 

Q.  What  classes  of  goods  do  you  manufacture?  A.  We  manufacture  a large 
variety  of  goods ; we  make  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements,  all  kinds  of  machines 
for  stationary  engines,  rotary  engines  and  shingle  machines ; we  make  all  kinds  of 
mill  machinery,  and  machinery  of  all  descriptions.  We  make  all  classes  of  goods 
in  iron  that  are  used  in  this  section  of  the  country ; we  make  all  descriptions  of  mill 
work  and  railway  work ; we  make  band-saws,  and  all  kinds  of  machinists’  tools ; we 
make  a very  good  article  of  shingle  machines,  which  I think  are  superior  to  any 
made  in  this  country. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  We  have,  at  the  present  time,  on 
our  pay-roll  about  forty-six  hands — that  is,  including  apprentices  and  hands — I mean 
apprentices  and  men.  Some  of  the  hands  will  not  have  employment  during  the  whole 
year,  and  for  this  reason — that  we,  for  a short  period  in  the  year,  are  shut  down  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  men  in  your  employ- 
ment? A.  An  apprentice,  after  he  has  served  his  time,  may  earn  about  $1  a day; 
the  average  wages  of  the  journeymen  are  about  $9  a week.  A good,  fair  mechanic 
in  the  machine  or  moulding  shop,  if  he  works  by  piece-work,  will  make  from  $9  to 
$9.50  a week.  To  our  foremen  we  give  more  wages. 

Q.  Do  your  apprentices  have  to  stay  with  you  any  stated  time  ? A.  As  a rule, 
they  stay  with  us  for  four  years,  but  we  have  no  articles  of  indenture  drawn  up  for 
them,  and  when  an  apprentice  serves  a part  of  his  time  he  receives  journeymen’s 
wages. 

Q.  I suppose  that  some  of  these  apprentices  stay  with  you  after  they  have  served 
their  time  ? A.  Some  of  them  do ; a great  many  of  them  do  so. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  apprentices  receive  ? A.  They  get  $1.50  the  first  year, 
$2  the  second,  $3  the  third  and  $4  the  last  year. 

Q.  How  man}-  hours  a day  do  your  men  work  ? A.  They  work  ten  hours  when 
we  are  running  full  time;  they  work  from  seven  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and  from 
one  to  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  at  noon. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  once  a week  ? A.  We  pay  our  hands  once  a fortnight, 
and  that  has  been  our  custom  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  ever  since  we  have  been 
in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  your  hands  ever  get  money  between  pay-days  ? A.  They  do  get  cash 
between  pay-days,  if  they  want  it ; we  have  always  paid  them  in  cash  every  two 
weeks.  This  custom  of  payment  was  established  by  Mr.  Anderson,  a member  of 
our  firm,  who  died  in  Scotland  last  year;  he  worked  at  the  business  when  it  was 
called  the  “ Caledonia  Works,”  and  the  custom  has  been  kept  on,  I presume,  because  of 
its  being  an  advantageous  one. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  men — have  you  ever  had  any  strikes 
among  your  hands  ? A.  We  have  never  had  any.  Our  hands  have  sometimes  wanted 
a raise  of  wages,  and  whenever  we  have  felt  that  we  could  afford  to  give  it  to  them 
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we  have  done  so,  but  if  we  felt  that  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  do  so  we  have  not 
given  them  the  raise  of  wages  demanded  by  them. 

Q.  Do  you  make  the  rate  of  wages  yourselves  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  wages  your  foreman  gets?  A.  The  foremen  of  the 
machine  and  moulding  shops  each  receive  $3  a day. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  During  how  large  a proportion  of  the  year  is  your  factory  shut  down  and 
the  men  out  of  work?  A.  We  close  down  for  three  weeks  at  Christmas  times  and  do 
what  we  call  repairing.  During  that  time  we  keep  three  or  four,  or  even  six  men 
employed  ; then  after  that  there  are  four  weeks  that  we  run  three-quarter  time  ; that 
is  after  the  New  Year.  During  that  time  we  run  nine  hours,  and  this  we  do  because 
it  does  not  pay  us  to  run  the  engines  on  full  time.  This  year  we  worked  two  weeks 
three-quarter  time  and  three  weeks  nine  hours. 

Q.  During  the  other  times  of  the  year  do  you  work  continuously?  A.  Yes;  we 
work  continuously. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a large  or  small  number  of  men  that  only  get  occasional 
employment?  A.  We  have  none  that  get  occasional  employment,  except  during  the 
periods  I have  spoken  off,  for  we  make  a large  number  of  mowing  machines  and 
horse-rakes,  and  so  we  manage  to  give  the  hands  constant  employment.  We  make 
all  kinds  of  machines  for  outdoor  work. 

Q.  Then,  as  a rule,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  weeks  you  have  spoken  of, 
and  the  stoppage  at  Christmas,  your  hands  are  constantly  employed  throughout  the 
year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  men  own  houses  or  not?  A.  I know  that 
there  are  quite  a number  of  my  men  that  do  own  their  own  houses ; I could  not  state 
the  exact  number,  but  I know  that  our  pattern-maker'  owns  his  own  house,  and  a very 
nice  property,  and  one  of  our  blacksmiths  has  built  himself  a house.  I also  know 
that  our  teamster,  who  has  been  with  us  five  years,  has  bought  a property,  and  I 
think  some  others  of  the  men  have  done  the  same  thing ; but  I could  not  state  the 
exact  number. 

Q.  Can  a workingman  get’  a lot  of  land  in  Fredericton  for  building  for  reason- 
able terms  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  he  buy  such  a lot  within  a short  distance  of  the  city?  A.  He  can  buy 
it  on  long  time  for  pay.  I know  that  they  can  buy  land  in  some  portions  of  the  city 
very  cheap ; I know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  city  some  lots  can  be  bought  by  the 
workingman. 

Q.  If  a man  goes  out  of  the  city,  say  half  a mile,  what  would  he  pay  for  a build- 
ing lot  of  50  feet  ? A.  Do  you  mean  half  a mile  out  of  the  city  ? 

Q.  Half  a mile  from  the  business  portion  of  the  city  ? A.  1 should  think  that 
half  a mile  from  the  business  portion  would  hardly  take  us  to  the  rear  of  the  city, 
but  after  they  get  a short  distance  out  of  the  range  of  the  streets  they  could  get  a 
piece  of  land  for  $40  to  $50.  Within  the  city  limits  the  lots  would  cost  all  the  way 
from  $175  to  $250 — that  is,  for  building  lots. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  of  your  men  who  have  not  built  houses 
have  saved  any  money  and  invested  it  in  any  way  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  it  of  my 
own  knowledge — that  is,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I know  that  the  foreman 
of  our  moulding  shop  and  the  foreman  of  the  foundry  have  invested  money  in  the 
savings  bank,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  many  of  your  men  come  to  you  between  pay-days  for  advances?  A.  I 
might  say  that  some  of  them  do,  but  they  are  principally  men  of  families — not  over 
eight  or  nine — who  want  to  buy  a little  hay,  oats  or  a cowq  and  when  they  do  ask  for 
the  money  they  get  it. 

Q.  Have  your  hands  ever  represented  to  you  that  they  would  be  better  off  if 
they  were  paid  weekly  ? A.  No. 
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Q.  Yon  have  never  heard  them  make  that  statement  ? A.  USTo ; we  do  not  pay  on 
Saturday,  hut  on  Monday ; Monday  night  is  and  always  has  been  our  pay-night. 

Q.  Why  did  you  fix  on  Monday  as  a pay-day?  A.  I did  not  have  much  to  do 
with  our  doing  so,  for  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  our  mechanical  manager,  adopted  that 
plan,  because  he  had  seen  it  work  well  in  Scotland,  and  we  have  always  continued  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  particular  advantage  in  the  plan  ? A.  I do  not 
know  of  any,  except  a man  might  be  able  to  have  a little  money  on  hand  during  the 
week. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  hands  pretty  steady  as  a rule,  or  do  you  find  much  drunken- 
ness among  them  ? A.  I think  that,  as  a rule,  our  hands  are  steady. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  liquor  in  Fredericton  ? A. 
I should  think  not,  for  in  the  way  that  the  Scott  Act  is  being  enforced  I think  the 
liquor  is  around  here — that  is,  judging  from  appearances.  , 

Q.  Are  the  taxes  of  workingmen  heavy  or  light  in  Fredericton?  A.  We  think 
they  are  heavy,  but  we  have  very  little  experience  to  really  know.  Of  course  they 
have  to  pay  municipal  rates  outside  of  the  city  taxes. 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  of  paying  taxes  on  tenements  ? Do  the  landlords  or  the 
tenants  have  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  houses?  A.  The  landlords  have  to  pay  on  the 
property. 

Q.  If  a man  rents  a house  does  he  have  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it  in  addition  to  his 
rent  ? A.  He  pays  a poll-tax. 

Q.  What  is  the  poll-tax  of  Fredericton  ? A.  I do  not  know  just  what  it  is. 

Q.  Does  the  man  who  owns  a house  have  to  pay  a poll-tax?  A.  Yes;  I think 
that  all  of  us  have  to  pay  a poll-tax ; at  least,  that  is  my  impression.  I have  been 
paying  taxes  for  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  and  I think  I have  paid  a poll- 
tax  ; I think  every  body  has  to  pay  the  poll-tax. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  pay  a poll-tax?  A.  I think  I do;  still,  I would  not 
give  that  as  being  correct. 

Q.  I have  heard  it  stated  that  the  laborers  of  Fredericton  paid  a poll-tax  of  $8  a 
year.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  workers  receive  ? A.  Our  pattern-makers  get  $2  a day. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  engaged  on  agricultural  implements  receive?  A.  They 
earn  about  the  same.  We  had  one  man  who  left  us  last  week  and  who  went  to  Texas 
who  was  earning  that  sum  a day.  We  occasionally  have  a boy  who  makes  less  than 
that  in  the  wood-shop. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  your  shops  pretty  comfortable  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  your  moulding  shop  heated  ? A.  By  a wood  furnace  and  an  exhaust 
steam  pipe  which  runs  through  the  shop. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about  the  dampness  of  the  steam  ? 
A.  Our  men  have  never  grumbled  to  us  about  the  question  of  the  heating  of  our  store,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  We  would  prefer  to  run  full  time  through  the  winter,  but  we 
find  it  does  not  pay  to  do  so ; still,  we  do  not  make  any  discount  on  our  men’s  wages 
on  that  account,  except  to  shorten  the  time.  We  have  always  kept  their  wages  up 
to  the  same  rate  per  hour  through  the  winter  time. 
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By  Mr.  Freed  : — 


Q.  The  same  rate  per  hour  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer  ? A.  Yes  ; the  same 
rate — that  is,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  There  was  a time,  some  seven 
years  ago,  when  we  did  make  a discount  on  the  wages  in  the  winter. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a tendency  during  the  last  few  years  to  increase  or  decrease  ; 
the  wages  ? A.  The  wages  we  pay  are  as  high  as  ever  they  were;  our  experience  - j 
is  that  we  are  paying  higher  wages  than  ever  we  paid  before. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rates  of  living  in 
Fredericton  have  increased  or  decreased  during  the  last  few  years  ? A.  I could  not 
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j speak  very  definitely  on  that  point.  I cannot  compare  this  place  with  all  of  Canada 
I and  say,  but  I can  for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  I 
i can  say  workmen  can  live  as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  else  in  the  Maritime 
'!  Provinces. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  a workingman  would  have  to  pay  for  a tenement  house, 

| or  flat  of  a house,  of  four  to  six  rooms,  in  Fredericton  ? A.  I should  think  all  the  way 
| from  $40  to  $80. 

Q.  A month  ? A.  Mo ; a year.  There  are  some  tenements  that  we  call 
“barracks,”  which  would  rent  for  the  smaller  amount,  but  they  are  not  comfortable 
( buildings.  I think  that  for  a good,  comfortable  house  a workingman  would  have 
: to  pay  $80  a year.  I will  say  that  I do  not  think  I am  well  enough  informed  to 
give  an  opinion. 


Marysville,  M.B.,  4th  May,  1888. 

Alexander  Gibson,  Lumber  Merchant,  Proprietor  Marysville  Cotton  Mill, 

| called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  The  Commission  would  like  you  to  give  some  evidence  in  reference  to  your 
lumber  industry,  as  well  as  the  cotton  mill.  They  would  like  you  to  tell  about  how 
j many  hands  you  employ  in  the  lumber  business,  as  well  as  their  separate  wages,  &c.  ? 
A.  I could  tell  you  about  the  quantity  of  lumber  we  manufacture. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a statement  as  regards  the  lumber  manufactory  ? A.  We 
) manufactured  last  year  about  25,000,000  of  what  we  call  long  lumber,  deals,  boards, 
scantling  and  edgings.  I should  say  that  we  made  about  16,000,000  laths  and  I 
i think  about  14,000,000  shingles.  It  would  be  quite  a job  to  tell  you  the  number  of 
j men  we  employed  in  the  getting  out  of  the  lumber  during  the  past  winter. 

Q.  Could  you  just  give  us  an  approximate  idea  ? A.  I should  say  that  I was 
| within  the  mark  if  I named  100  men. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  men  engaged  in  making  the  lumber  ? A.  Mo ; getting  out 
| the  logs  and  hauling  them. 

Q.  And  not  the  manufacturing?  A.  Mo. 

Q.  That  is  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  getting  out  of  the  wood  ? A.  Yes 
i those  men  I do  not  pay  wages  to,  for  I get  the  logs  by  the  hundred.  I did  not  hire 
: the  men  myself,  but  I got  the  logs  and  paid  for  them  by  the  superficial  thousand  ; 
i hut  I think  their  wages  were  from  $16,  $18  and  $22  a month,  and  a little  more  for 
| the  teamsters. 

Q.  What  would  the  choppers  get?  A.  $16  to  $22. 

Q.  How  many  stream-drivers  do  you  employ  ? A.  I should  say  there  were  200 
men  on  the  stream  the  past  winter  driving  logs. 

Q.  Are  they  included  in  the  100  men  you  spoke  of?  A.  Mo;  I have  about  200 
i men  engaged  in  stream-driving,  separate  from  the  other  men. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  receive  ? A.  Their  wages  vary  according  to  the  class  of 
| men ; they  run  all  the  way  from  $1  to  $3  a day,  and  found.  When  I refer  to  the 
number  of  men  and  their  wages  who  were  employed  in  the  woods,  it  is  understood 
j that  they  are  found,  too — that  is,  they  receive  their  board.  In  the  saw-mill  I think 
: we  employ  about  sixty  men,  and  some  more  in  the  lath  and  shingle  machines,  and 
their  wages  run  from  $1  to  $2.50  a day,  and  they  find  themselves.  In  and  around 
i the  saw-mill  we  have  seventy-five  hands  all  told.  Their  wages  vary ; some  of  the  lads 
: in  the  mill  may  get  $1,  but  as  a general  thing  the  wages  run  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

In  the  brick-yard  we  have  heretofore  employed  a great  number  of  men,  but  this  year 
: we  will  not  employ  so  many,  for  we  will  only  run  one  brick-kiln,  making  1,500,000  or 
2,000,000,  and  will  employ  about  twenty  men.  We  are  able  to  make  brick  here  and 
: send  them  into  the  United  States  and  pay  the  duty ; I have  already  sent  four  car- 
loads to  that  country. 
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Q.  Did  you  send  them  to  the  northern  part  of  Maine  ? A.  Yes ; up  to  Cariboo. 
I could  not  tell  you  the  number  of  men  we  employed  making  the  brick,  but  I should 
say  somewhere  about  twenty  men;  we  are  just  commencing  in  the  brick-yard  now, 
and  we  give  to  the  men  $1.25  a day  and  to  the  foreman  $4. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  laboring  men  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  these  men  who  operate  on  the  lumber  in  the  winter  do  after  the 
season  is  over?  A.  Some  of  them  are  engaged  looking  after  their  farms;  some  of 
them  go  to  work  stream-driving  and  some  in  the  mill,  and  some  of  them  find 
employment  down  at  the  railway. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Generally  speaking,  about  how  many  months  in  the  year  would  they  be 
employed  ? A.  They  would  be  employed  in  the  mill  about  seven  months  each  year  ; 
they  will  be  employed  in  the  winter  season  in  the  woods,  and  some  of  them  do  nothing. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  them  go  to  the  woods  ? A.  Yes ; some  go  to  the  woods, 
and  some  take  a hand  at  work  in  the  cotton  mill,  while  some  do  not  do  anything. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  employment  steady  all  the  year  round  ? 
A.  Pretty  nearly  so,  if  they  want  it. 

Q.  What  hours  do  the  men  work  in  the  lumber  mill  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day ; the 
same  in  the  cotton  mill,  and  the  same  all  round. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a half-holiday  on  Saturday  ? A.  Ho ; they  gain  ten  minutes 
every  day  and  knock  off  at  4:30  on  Saturday. 

Q.  That  would  be  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  In  the  other  places,  too  ; we  used  not 
to  do  it,  but  the  hands  rather  like  the  idba. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Well,  once  a month — What  is  it,  Mr. 
Googan  ? — once  a month  or  once  in  four  weeks  ? (Mr.  Googan — Once  in  four  weeks.) 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  in  cash  ? A.  Yes  ; but  some  of  them  take  goods  out 
of  the  store ; they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so. 

Q.  It  is  a matter  that  is  left  optional  with  themselves  ? A.  Yes  ; I have  hired 
men  for  the  last  forty-five  years,  and  I have  never  hired  a man  yet  for  anything  but 
cash ; still,  there  are  some  of  the  hands  who  anticipate  their  wages  by  taking  goods 
out  of  the  store. 

Q.  I suppose  that  they  can  buy  as  cheaply  from  the  store  as  anywhere  else?  A. 
I think  so,  or  else  they  would  not  buy  there. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  I presume  that  the  object  of  the  store  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  hands,  and 
not  for  any  monetary  speculation  ? A.  Yes  ; we  could  get  along  very  well  without 
it,  but  the  men  in  the  woods  could  not  get  along  without  it. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  your  cotton  factory?  A.  I think 
there  is  something  like  425  hands  on  the  pay-roll.  I was  talking  to  our  accountant 
yesterday  about  this  matter,  and  he  said  that  was  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
the  cotton  factory ; he  went  down  to  St.  John  to-day. 

Q.  How  many  men  would  there  be  in  this  number  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you, 
but  my  superintendent  could  give  you  the  number.  In  the  dye-house  they  are  all 
men,  and  the  same  in  the  packing-room. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  youngest  people  employed  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A. 
I could  not  tell  you  that. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  the  operatives  you  have  living  in  your 
houses  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  that,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  live  here. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  rooms  there  are  in  each  house,  and.  the  prices 
paid  for  the  rent  of  each  tenement  ? A.  The  best  way  for  us  to  get  at  that  would  be 
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to  adjourn  up  the  hill,  and  then  you  can  see  the  houses  for  yourselves,  as  well  as  see 
them  and  judge  for  yourselves.  In  the  boarding  house  I think  there  are  fifty  of  the 
hands  boarding ; I am  speaking  now  from  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  would  a brick  tenement  of  five  or  six  rooms  be  worth  ? A.  In  the 
double  tenements  there  are  six  or  seven  rooms,  and  I think  we  would  charge  from 
$40  to  $50  a year  for  them.  There  is  a cellar  all  around  each  house,  and  the  cellar 
is  divided  up  so  that  each  house  is  separate,  and  they  do  not  come  together  at  all. 
Each  person  can  have  his  fuel  at  the  cost  of  hauling  the  wood  from  the  mill.  A 
great  many  of  the  tenants  keep  a cow,  and  some  of  them  have  two,  for  which  they 
get  tree  pasturage. 

Q.  How  much  ground  is  there  attached  to  each  building  ? A.  They  can  farm  as 
they  please,  and  some  of  them  do  so  and  some  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  operatives  in  the  mill  made  money  to  purchase  property  of 
their  own,  or  have  any  of  them  money  in  the  savings  bank  ? A.  I know  that  numbers 
of  them  have  money  in  the  savings  bank,  and  that  others  have  bought  a nice  farm, 
and  after  farming  for  a little  while  they  have  come  back  to  work  in  the  mill. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  think  that  they  would  prefer  to  put  their  money  in  the  savings  bank, 
rather  than  invest  it  in  real  estate  ? A.  I could  not  say  about  that,  but  I am  stating 
what  I know  to  be  a fact.  I know  of  men  who  hatfe  worked  here  and  saved  enough 
money  to  build  a nice  house  and  buy  a farm,  who,  after  being  a few  years  on  the  farm , 
have  rented  it  and  come  back  to  work  in  the  mill  again.  Old  people  would  rather 
work  in  the  mill  and  factory  than  farm.  I know  that  this  whole  settlement  could  be 
populated  if  I could  give  the  people  the  accommodation  they  want.  You  see  the  cotton 
factory  and  the  mill  gives  employment  to  a great  many  hands,  and  they  give  more 
employment  to  the  families  than  a farm  would.  I think  there  are  some  families  here 
who  earn  over  a $100  a month,  between  what  comes  in  from  their  own  wages  and 
those  belonging  to  their  families. 

Q.  I suppose  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  the  people  here,  without  any 
unnecessary  crowding  ? A.  I have  never  heard  any  grumbling  on  that  score. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  in  your  cotton  factory?  A.  We  did  try  to  fine 
S the  hands  for  bad  weaving,  but  the  rule  is  about  obselete  now.  I asked  the  man  in 
The  weaving  room  what  he  had  collected  in  fines,  and  he  told  me  $1.26,  and  so  I told 
; him  that  he  need  not  collect  any  more  fines. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  thought  you  could  afford  to  stand  the  loss?  A.  I think  so  j that  was  all 
we  ever  fined  for. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Are  you  particular  about  the  hands  being  on  hand  in  the  morning  when  you 
'commence  work?  A.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  superintendent,  but  I suppose  they 
are  particular  about  the  hands  being  punctual  on  time.  I know  that  I ought  to  have 
more  houses  built  here  for  my  hands,  but  I do  not  desire  to  build  all  the  houses  of 
wood,  for  I have  a desire  to  build  them  of  brick,  and  would  very  much  prefer  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  your  business  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; we  have 
never  found  any  trouble,  so  far,  to  sell  all  the  goods  that  we  make  ; in  fact,  we  can 
Isell  them  quicker  than  we  make  them. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  All  over  Canada — Manitoba, 
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British  Columbia,  Quebec,  Outario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces ; we  have  sent  some 
goods  to  Newfoundland.  We  have  sent  some  of  our  goods  to  G-alt,  Toronto,  and  other 
Canadian  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  compete  with  the  other  Canadian  cotton  mills  ? A. 
I believe  that  they  decided  to  kill  me  at  their  last  meeting — that  is,  when  the  asso- 
ciation met. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a cotton  combination  company  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a member  of  it  ? A.  No ; but  I believe  they  passed  a resolution  at 
their  last  meeting  to  boycott  me,  and  the  result  has  been  that  1 have  had  a hundred 
extra  looms  put  in  my  factory,  and  I will  shortly  have  them  going. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Have  you  had  a letter  from  the  association  saying  that  they  would  boycott 
you  if  you  would  not  join  them  ? A.  No  ; but  I have  had  letters  from  other  people. 

Q.  When  your  operatives  are  paid  are  they  paid  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  their  wages  in  cash,  or  do  they  have  to  take  orders  on  the 
store  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  they  get  goods  in  the  store  or  not,  but  if  they  get 
goods  out  of  the  store  the  amount  is  deducted  out  of  their  wages.  I know  that  a 
great  many  people  go  there  and  run  an  account,  but  they  are  paid  in  cash  whatever 
is  coming  to  them  at  pay-day ; I know  that  they  go  and  pay  their  bills,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  best  evidences  that  they  are  satisfied. 


By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  When  not  deducted  from  their  wages,  do  the  operatives  go  to  the  store  and 
pay  their  bill  in  cash  ? A.  Some  of  them  do  ; I really  think  that  that  would  be  the 
best  way  for  the  employer,  because  very  often  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  run  of  them.  I 
was  reading  an  article  the  day  before  yesterday  about  some  cotton  mills  in  the  United 
States  where  they  had  been  paying  their  hands  on  shorter  time  than  once  a month, 
and  they  found  it  was  breaking  up  their  help — that  they  were  about  thinking  of  return- 
ing to  the  monthly  system. 

Q.  Were  they  in  favor  of  returning  to  the  old  system  ? A.  Yes  ; they  had  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  paying  of  once  a month. 

Q.  Then,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  a shorter  term  of  pay- 
ment than  the  monthly  one  ? A.  I think  our  hands  here  are  very  well  off,  because 
if  they  want  any  money  between  pay-days  they  can  get  it. 

(Mr.  G-oogan. — And  they  are  allowed  to  have  it  whenever  they  ask  for  it.) 

Witness. — Anybody  that  is  working  here  can  have  money  whenever  they  want 
it  before  pay-day. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  We  would  like  you  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  moral  standing  of  your  operatives 
in  the  cotton  mill,  as  to  the  habits  of  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mill  and  the  lumber 
mill  in  the  matter  of  drinking  liquor  ? A.  There  has  been  no  liquor  sold  here  since  I 
have  been  in  this  place,  and  if  any  comes  to  the  place  it  is  'brought  here  in  the  bellies  of 
the  hands  from  Fredericton,  and  I am  determined  that  none  shall  be  sold  in  this  place 
as  long  as  I have  the  swing. 

Q.  Did  that  state  of  things  exist  here  before  the  adoption  of  the  Scott  Act  in 
Fredericton  ? A.  Yes  ; the  men  in  the  woods  areaway  from  all  temptation ; I really 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  morality  of  the  women,  but  I think  that,  take  them 
all  round,  they  are  as  respectable  as,  or  are  on  a par  with,  any  other  female  opera- 
tives in  a cotton-mill  in  the  country. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  In  the  event  of  any  of  your  operatives  wanting  to  purchase  one  of  your 
houses,  if  he  had  saved  money  enough  to  do  so  would  you  sell  a house  to  him  ? A.  I 
I do  not  know  about  that ; I think  that  I should  hesitate  about  doing  so,  for  the  I 
house  might  be  used  for  a tavern,  and  a tavern  in  the  vicinity  of  a cotton-mill  would 
be  a dangerous  thing  to  have  around. 
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Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  moral  character  of  the  operatives,  and  so  I ask  you 
about  their  intellectual  character — have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  that  ? Have 
the  hands  any  means  of  recreation  afforded  them  ? A.  I think  the  intellectual 
t:  character  of  our  operatives  is  good. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  would  not  sell  one  of  your  houses  to  one  of  your  hands, 
f!  even  if  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  ? A.  I think  I should  hesitate  about  doing 
ft;  so,  for  it  might  lead  to  trouble  and  might  be  made  the  place  of  erecting  a tavern. 

Q.  Is  there  not  some  land  that  they  could  buy  outside  of  the  place  where  they 
|l  could  build  a house  ? A.  Yes;  there  is  a place  outside  where  three  or  four  houses 
j are  built,  but  I do  not  think  that  I would  sell  one  of  my  houses,  for  it  might  be  used 
ji  for  a tavern,  and  that  would  be  dangerous. 

Q.  Have  your  hands  any  means  of  recreation  afforded  them  ? A.  We  have  a 
|;  church  here,  and  different  kinds  of  graded  schools,  and  as  regards  their  being  able  to 
: read  and  write,  I think  you  will  find  that  they  compare  favorably  with  any  operatives, 
in  their  intellectual  character,  in  any  other  cotton-mill  in  the  country.  I think  that 
. i the  girls  in  the  different  flats  are  as  intellectual  as  any  I ever  saw,  and  I know 
Ij  several  of  them  who  would  make  good  clerks. 

Q.  Are  there  any  benefit  societies  among  your  people?  A.  Hone  that  I know 
i of ; they  do  not  need  it  here.  The  most  of  the  people  live  right  here,  and  they  have 
■got  homes  of  their  own  here,  and  when  a girl  gets  to  understand  weaving  she  can 
make  good  wages,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  can  find  employment  at  our 
i other  places. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  information  that  you  could  give  the  Commission  that 
would  be  of  any  benefit  to  them  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  I could. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  that  would  be  of  use  in  forming  a Bill  by 
the  Government,  or  in  making  legislation  of  any  kind  ? Could  you  in  any  way 
l suggest  anything  that  would  prevent  strikes  ? A.  We  have  had  no  strikes  here, 
iand  I have  never  had  any  trouble  whatever  among  my  people.  If  I was  to  ask  the 
i Government  to  do  anything,  I would  ask  them  to  give  us  a post  office  in  this  place, 
ifor  we  need  one  bad.  We  have  a post  office  here,  but  it  is  in  the  hotel,  and  it  is  too 
| 'small,  for  our  postal  matter  has  assumed  large  proportions.  When  I was  at  Ottawa 
I suggested  to  the  Government  last  year,  not  directly,  that  if  they  would  agree  to 
!have  a new  post  office  here  I would  give  them  a house  to  have  it  in.  I will  say  here 
| (that  if  they  will  only  agree  to  do  so  I will  put  up  a brick  building  which  shall  be  large 
* enough  to  hold  a post  office,  and  also  for  a savings  bank. 

Q.  You  have  not  even  a post  office  savings  bank — all  you  have  is  a post  office  ? • 
A.  That  is  all  we  have. 

Q.  The  Government  do  not  receive  any  savings  here  ? A.  Ho  ; I think  that  we 
ought  to  have  a Customs  officer  here,  for  I calculate  that  we  import  and  export  here, 
j except  from  St.  John  and  three  other  towns  in  Hew  Brunswick,  more  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Province. 

Q.  If  you  could  furnish  us  with  the  figures  of  your  imports  and  exports  we 
would  like  to  have  it  ? A.  I shall  give  it  to  you  before  you  leave. 

Q.  How  is  the  business  in  your  cotton  mill  ? A.  It  is  increasing,  and  we  have 
fkow  only  a few  short  of  500  looms  in  the  factory,  and  when  we  get  the  100  extra 
looms  up,  and  all  the  machinery  connected  with  it,  we  will  have  600  looms  going, 
and  give  employment  to  a large  number  of  extra  hands. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Marysville  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you.  The  only 
[thing  we  let  here  is  the  houses,  and  of  them  I could  let  more  if  I had  them  built,  but 
it  is  quite  a job  to  build  a dozen  houses  in  one  year ; but  before  you  go  away  I want 
you  to  look  at  my  buildings,  for  they  are  all  just  as  like  one  another  as  eggs.  I have 
not  been  in  any  if  them  lately,  but  I think  that  they  are  all  comfortably  furnished. 
This  is  the  statement  of  what  we  exported  and  imported  from  Marysville  last  year  : 
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Exports  from  Marysville,  1887  : — 

25,000,000  feet  deal  boards,  ends  and  scantling,  say  $9 


per  thousand $225,000 

16.000. 000  laths,  $1.05  per  thousand 16,800 

4.000. 000  shingles,  2.25  “ 10,000 

1.000. 000  brick 7,000 

Cotton  cloth,  1,860,000  pounds 502,000 


$761,000 

Imports : — 


Raw  cotton $223,200 

Machinery 25,000 

Goods — "merchandise 150,000 

Dyes,  mill  supplies,  lawns,  &c 40,000 


$418,000 

Buisness  will  increase  25  per  cent  per  year. 

This  statement  I offer  as  a part  of  my  evidence,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

A.  GIBSOM. 


C.  S.  Googhan,  Superintendent  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Marysville  Cotton  Mill  ? A.  I am  super- 
intendent of  the  mill. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  have  you  employed  in  the  mill  ? A.  About  425 
altogether. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  operatives  would  be  men  ? A.  I should  judge  about 
one-third  of  them  would  be  men. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  remainder  would  be  girls — young  girls  ? I meanr 
what  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  you  employ  ? A.  I cannot  give  you  the 
exact  age  of  the  youngest. 

Q.  What  would  be  about  the  age  of  the  youngest  girl?  A.  Well,  I should; 
think  she  would  be  about  twelve  years  old. 

Q.  Have  you  boys  employed  at  that  age  ? A.  Very  few. 

Q.  Those  of  the  females  would  be  almost  all  young  women,  then  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  be  women  employed  in  the  mill  ? A.  One-third  of  the  employes 
would  be  men  and  the  balance  would  be  made  up  of  boys  and  girls  and  middle-aged 
women. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  :• — 


Q.  Do  you  find  the  help  here  to  be  equal  to  what  you  found  them  to  be  elsewhere  ? 
A.  I think  I can  say  they  are  superior  to  any  I have  seen  elsewhere. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  each  department — I speak  of  the  different 
classes  of  operatives  ? A.  In  the  weaving  room  the  weavers  make  the  best  pay ; I 
think  a good  weaver  will  get  about  $8  or  $9  a week. 

Q.  How  many  looms  do  they  run  ? A.  As  a general  rule  they  run  six  looms. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  of  the  women  whom  you  have  employed 
as  weavers?  A.  I should  think  $1.25  a day;  I speak  now  of  the  expert  weavers. 
We  have  hands  who  are  not  making  as  much  as  that,  but  they  are  not  expert  hands.!; 

Q.  What  wages  would  a beginner  in  this  room  get?  A.  They  generally  begin 
to  doff  at  75  cents  a day. 
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Q.  How  long  would  it  be  before  they  would  earn  $1.25  a day  ? A.  They  would 
arrive  at  that  stage  in  a considerably  short  period. 

Q.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  young  boys  you  have  employed  ? A.  They  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  old. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  wages  of  those  boys  ? A.  They  have  different  prices, 
(j  according  to  the  work  ; they  make  from  40  to  65  cents  a day. 

Q.  Are  your  female  operatives,  if  they  feel  tired,  allowed  to  sit  down  ? I saw 
| some  seats  in  the  mill  at  the  end  of  the  looms  as  I passed  around  it,  so  I ask  if  they 
| are  allowed  to  sit  on  those  seats  ? A.  They  can  sit  down  if  they  like ; of  course, 
■\  their  work  obliges  them  to  stand  up  a good  deal.  They  all  work  piece-work,  and 
r|  they  can  sit  down  if  they  like. 

Q.  Still,  the  women  are  not  fined  if  they  sit  down  to  rest  ? A.  They  are  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  in  the  Marysville  Cotton  Mill  ? A.  There  is  no 
I system  of  fines  ; there  was  a system  of  fines,  but  it  has  been  done  away  with  (there 
fc  never  will  be  while  I am  the  superintendent  of  the  mill).  If  a person  cannot  be  got 
I to  work  without  forcing  I do  not  want  him  to  work.  It  is  foolish  to  fine  or  take 
i $1  off  a man  or  woman  for  bad  work,  because  it  is  always  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is 
|i  the  fault  of  the  person  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  men  in  this  mill  as  good  as  in  any  mill  you  have  seen  ? A. 

1 The  men  are  the  best  I ever  saw  in  any  mill  I ever  worked  in. 

Q.  Is  there  less  drunkenness  in  the  mill  than  in  most  cotton  mills  ? A.  There 
[;  is  less  drunkenness  in  this  mill  than  in  any  other  mill  I ever  worked  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  wages  here  compare  favorably  with  the  wages  paid  in 
other  mills  ? A.  They  are  fully  as  good  as  in  most  of  the  cotton  mills,  especially  in 
[j  the  South. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  as  good  in  all  the  departments  as  in  the  South  ? A.  They  are 
r fully  as  good  as  those  paid  by  any  Southern  cotton  mill. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  working  people  can  live  as  cheap  here  as  in  the  United 
- States  ? A.  Do  you  mean  in  this  town  ? 

Q.  Yes — in  this  town  ? A.  I find  I can  live  here  cheaper. 

Q.  Are  the  fire-escapes  of  the  mill  sufficient  for  all  purposes?  A.  Yes;  we  have 
| three,  and  they  are  entirely  separated  from  one  another. 

Q.  Are  they  inside  the  building  ? A.  JSTo  ; they  are  not  in  the  building,  but  in 
! a separate  building  from  the  mill. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  all  the  appliances  in  the  mill  for  attacking  a fire  in  case  it  breaks 
out  ? A.  Yes ; we  have  a hose  and  pipe. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  operatives  pay  for  rent  ? A.  I think  they  rent  their 
houses  for  $4  or  $5  a month,  according  to  the  rooms  in  the  house ; some  of  them 
i have  five  to  seven  rooms  in  them 

Q.  Is  that  cheap,  compared  with  the  rents  of  houses  of  other  mills  where  you 
worked  ? A.  It  is  very  cheap  indeed. 

Q.  Do  companies  in  other  places  build  houses  for  their  operatives  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  they  would  charge  for  those  houses  per  month  ? A. 
$6  or  $8. 

Q.  Are  they  better  than  the  houses  here  ? A.  They  are  just  about  the  same ; 
they  are  just  about  the  size  of  the  houses  here. 

Q.  Did  you  say  their  wages  would  be  in  proportion  ? A.  In  Massachusetts  the 
rents  and  expenses  are  higher;  there  you  pay  25  cents  for  a piece  of  beefsteak, 
and  you  can  buy  the  same  steak  here  for  12-|  cents  a pound. 

Q.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  do  you  think  the  people  here  are  better 
off?  A.  Yes  ; for  they  have  a church  and  a school. 
a— 29* 

■ 
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Q.  Do  you  hire  the  operatives  yourself?  A.  Not  altogether. 

Q.  Who  hires  them  ? A.  The  overseer  of  each  department. 

Q.  Do  they  ask  the  young  children,  when  employing  them,  whether  they  can 
read  or  write  ? A.  No  ; I don’t  think  they  are  asked  those  questions. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  separate  conveniences  for  men  and  women  ? A.  We  have  separate 
conveniences. 

Q.  Are  the  fire-escapes  in  the  mill  sufficient  for  all  purposes  ? A.  Yes;  we  have 
three  means  of  egress,  and  they  are  entirely  separate  from  one  another. 

Q.  Are  they  outside  the  building  ? A.  They  are  not  outside  the  building,  hut 
in  a separate  building  from  the  mill. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Do  the  companies  in  the  States,  as  a usual  thing,  build  tenement  houses  for 
their  operatives?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  they  charge  the  operatives  for  those  houses  per 
month  ? A.  $6  to  $8. 

Q.  Are  they  any  smaller  than  the  houses  in  Marysville  ? A.  They  are  just 
about  the  same  size. 

Q.  Would  the  wages  of  the  operatives  be  any  more  there  ? A.  In  Massachusetts 
their  wages  might  be  more,  but  expenses  in  Massachusetts  are  higher  than  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to.  the  operatives  if  a benefit  society  were 
attached  to  the  mill,  where  they  would  pay  a small  fee  per  week  into  its  funds,  and 
in  case  of  accident  receive  a small  fee  per  week  from  the  society  ? A.  The  benefits 
arising  from  such  a society  as  that  would  not  work  so  well  in  Marysville  as  in  other 
manufacturing  places.  These  benefit  societies  are  in  existence  in  almost  every 
manufacturing  town  where  a cotton  mill  is  situated.  But  here  its  results  would  not 
be  so  apparent,  nor  would  its  benefits  amount  to  very  much,  for  I think  the  way 
society  is  constituted  here  would  stop  its  working. 

Q.  Then  it  depends  altogether  on  the  people  themselves  in  this  community — if 
they  wish  to  have  such  a society  for  their  mutual  advancement  and  help  in  case  of 
accident  they  should  form  it  among  themselves  ? A.  I should  think  that  would  be 
the  best  way  for  them  to  form  such  a society. 

Q.  Is  there  any  special  doctor  attached  to  the  place?  A.  We  get  any  physician 
we  want ; we  used  to  have  a doctor  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ministerial  charge  made  for  the  minister  to  the  operatives  ? A. 
There  is  nothing  charged  to  them  at  all ; they  do  their  work  and  they  receive  all  the 
advantages  of  church  and  school,  without  paying  for  them  any  more  than  the  law  of 
the  land  demands.  In  the  case  of  the  minister’s  salary,  they  pay  nothing. 

Q.  In  some  places  where  these  institutions  have  been  organized  there  is  a doctor, 
minister  and  physician  placed  in  charge  of  the  society,  and  towards  the  support 
of  those  the  people  have  to  pay  ? A.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  here. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  accident  take  place  in  this  cotton  mill  ? A.  I have  not 
known  of  any  but  one  since  I have  been  here. 

Q.  Was  that  a serious  accident?  A.  I really  could  not  tell  you,  for  I did  not 
hear  of  it  till  I saw  an  account  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  I do  not  know  whether  there 
was  anything  in  the  account  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  written  as  a mere  “ scare.”  I 
have  had  it  in  my  mind  for  some  time  to  ask  the  overseer  of  the  room  in  which  the 
accident  is  said  to  have  taken  place  whether  the  account  of  it  is  true  or  not,  but  for 
some  reason  which  I cannot  explain  I have  not  done  so. 

Q.  If  any  person  is  hurt  in  the  mill  does  the  injured  man  pay  his  own  doctor’s 
bill,  or  does  the  mill  tend  to  that  matter  ? A.  I think  that  in  such  a case  the  mill 
pays  the  bill. 
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By  Mr.  Ivelly  : — 

Q.  Is  the  quality  of  goods  made  in  this  mill  equal,  or  superior,  to  the  same  goods 
made  in  the  United  States  ? A.  I consider  our  colored  goods  are  the  best  I ever 
saw  made  any  where. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  can  think  of  which  might  he  beneficial  to  this  Com- 
mission ? A.  I hardly  know  whether  there  is  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  information  you  can  give  us  which  might  help  the  Government 
in  forming  a Bill  or  the  Commission  in  bringing  in  their  report  ? A.  I do  not  know 
that  I can  think  of  anything  just  now.  There  is  one  thing  I should,  like  to  speak  of. 
I notice  that  in  your  enquiry  you  did  not  ask  anything  about  the  relative  hours  they 
work  in  this  mill  and  the  other  places  I have  worked  in.  In  this  mill  we  work 
sixty  hours  a week,  while  in  the  United  States,  especially  the  State  of  Georgia  as 
well  as  South  Carolina,  they  run  sixty-six  hours,  and  in  one  State  I think  they  run  as 
high  as  seventy  hours  or  more,  but  by  comparing  their  rate  of  wages  with  ours  I find 
ours  make  a favorable  comparison  with  those  States. 

Q.  How  do  the  hours  of  work  compare  with  the  hours  of  cotton  mills  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  ? A.  In  that  State  the  cotton  mills  are  compelled  by  law 
to  run  only  sixty  hours  a week. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  operatives  in  those  Southern  States  that  you  speak  of  able  to  make 
as  much  time  as  the  operatives  in  this  mill  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Does  the  heat  prevent  them  from  doing  so  ? A.  Heat  and  long  hours.  It 
is  a very  rare  thing  for  the  hands  in  those  mills  to  make  full  time.  In  those  States 
they  pay  off  every  two  weeks,  and  at  the  time  of  settling  up  it  was  a very  rare  thing 
to  find  any  of  the  hands  making  full  time.  Out  of  300  hands  that  I employed  in 
one  mill  only  a very,  very  small  proportion  of  them  worked  full  time.  It  was  very 
rare  indeed  for  any  of  the  hands  to  make  full  time,  so  much  so  that  it  was  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  could  tell  us  about  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  people  who  are  working  such  long  hours  could  not, 
if  their  time  was  utilized,  and  have  work  steadier  at  shorter  hours,  make  as  much 
time  and  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  they  do  now  ? A.  I think  they  could.  I 
know  that  in  the  year  18T4  we  were  running  eleven  hours  a day  and  seven  on  Saturday, 
making  sixty-two  and  a-half  hours  in  the  week,  and  that  our  maximum  production  on 
printed  cloth  was  five  and  a-quarter  cuts  per  loom  ; at  the  next  fall  the  manufacturers 
decided  to  work  ten  hours  per  day,  and  in  the  meantime  the  ten-hour  law  was  effected, 
and  of  course  that  shortened  the  labor  two  hours  a week  ; yet  when  the  production 
came  to  be  made  up  it  was  found  to  come  to  five  and  a-half  cuts — that  is,  a gain  of 
one-quarter  cut. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  maximum  production  in  this  mill  ? A.  I do  not 
know  as  I could  tell  you  that,  for  we  make  so  many  different  styles  of  goods.  We 
run  from  34  to  60  yards  a day  per  loom,  so  we  cannot  establish  any  standard  to  go  by. 
To-day  a weaver  may  weave  60  yards  and  to-morrow  the  same  weaver,  on  another 
class  of  goods,  may  make  only  40  yards ; so  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
maximum  production  in  this  mill.  Of  course,  we  pay  all  the  hands  by  the  piece,  and 
they  are  anxious  to  get  all  the  work  they  can  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  operatives  in  this  mill  any  more  intelligent  or  more  apt  to 
pick  up  a knowledge  of  the  business  than  in  other  places  where  you  have  worked  ? 
A.  They  are  more  intelligent  than  in  the  South,  but  the  New  England  help,  I think, 
is  fully  as  intelligent  as  they  are  here. 
a— 291* 
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Q.  Perhaps  there  is  something  you  might  tell  the  Commission  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  different  States  of  the  American  Union  compared 
with  those  of  Canada  ? A.  I do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  I could  say  that 
would  be  of  any  great  importance  to  this  case. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  If  you  should  think  of  anything  in  the  mean  time  that  would  be  a benefit  to 
the  industry  you  represent,  or  the  people  who  are  working  for  you,  or  likely  to  affect 
trade  in  any  way,  01*  otherwise,  would  you  kindly  make  a note  of  it  and  send  it  to  the 
Commission  at  Ottawa  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Have  the  overseers  of  the  mill  the  power  of  dischargingthe  employes  in  their 
respective  departments  ? A.  They  have  that  power. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a man  wishing  to  leave  before  pay-day  would  he  receive  his 
pay  before  pay-day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  one  of  the  operatives  in  the  mill  wishes  to  leave  of  his  own  free  will  would 
he  be  paid  for  the  time  he  had  made  at  once  ? A.  Yes  ; as  a rule,  he  would  be.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  an  old  operative  may  want  to  go  before  his  time  is  up,  and 
the  company,  in  such  cases,  hold  to  itself  the  right  of  keeping  the  pay  back  till  the 
end  of  the  month  or  till  next  pay-day. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Unless  it  is  an  extreme  case  the  company  does  not  exercise  that  privilege  ? 
A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin: — 

Q.  What  hours  do  the  hands  in  the  mill  commence  work  in  the  morning  ? A. 
At  6:45. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  time  for  dinner  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  them  ever  come  late  in  the  morning  ? A.  I presume  so,  but  such 
a case  is  an  exception. 

Q.  Is  the  time  that  they  come  late  in  the  morning  deducted  from  their  wages  ? 
A.  It  is  all  according  to  how  late  they  are  coming  ; if  they  do  not  come  into  work 
till  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  are  docked  a quarter. 

Q.  If  they  come  in  fifteen  minutes  late  in  the  morning  would  that  time  be 
deducted  from  them  ? A.  Ho  ; that  is  too  small  for  us  to  bother  with. 

Q.  Do  the  mill  operatives  go  home  to  dinner  ? A.  I think  that  most  of  them 
do,  for  I know  that  when  I go  to  dinner,  about  12:30,  I meet  a great  many  of  them 
coming  back.  When  I was  working  in  the  States  I was  surprised  to  find  some 
operatives  eating  their  dinner  in  the  mill  when  their  boarding  house  was  only  a 
short  distance  away.  On  inquiry  being  made  we  found  that  they  were  English 
operatives  and  had  fallen  into  that  custom. 

Q.  How  is  the  ventilation  in  the  factory?  A.  Yery  good;  the  windows  are 
allowed  to  be  opened  in  summer. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  mil]  plenty  warm  enough  in  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  I met  some  little  boys  in  the  mill  and  on  the  street  in  their  bare  feet,  so  I 
ask  do  the  rules  of  the  mill  compel  them  to  work  in  their  bare  feet,  or  are  they 
obliged  to  do  so  from  necessity  ? A.  Do  you  say  they  were  in  their  bare  feet  ? 

Q.  Yes ; some  of  them  working  in  the  mill  ? A.  I guess  they  had  boots  and 
shoes  if  they  wanted  to  wear  them. 

Q.  Then,  the  rules  of  the  mill  do  not  compel  them  to  work  in  their  bare  feet  ? 
A.  Ho  ; I guess,  like  all  other  boys,  they  would  rather  go  barefooted  than  wear  shoes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  I suppose  the  boys  do  this  of  their  own  accord  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 
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By  Mi*.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Mow,  as  regards  this  matter,  I suppose  all  those  boys  have  shoes  ? A.  I 
think  so  ; if  they  do  not  it  is  a rare  exception. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  I suppose  there  are  no  labor  organizations  attached  to  the  mill  ? A.  Mo ; we 
never  knew  of  anything  of  that  kind  being  around  here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  of  the  men  being  employed  around  the  mill  who 
were  actively  engaged  as  agitators  in  labor  troubles  ? A.  Mothing  of  that  kind 
ever  came  to  my  knowledge  while  I have  been  here.  This  is  the  most  quiet  place  X 
ever  worked  in,  so  far  as  dissatisfaction  among  the  employes  is  concerned.  All  the 
hands  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  wages  given  to  the  hands,  as  a general  rule,  satisfactory  to  them  ? 
A.  I never  heard  a complaint  about  the  wages,  so  I can  only  give  you  my  impression. 
We  pay  big  wages  here,  and  I think  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  all 
the  advantages  they  possess  and  being  free  from  temptation  to  drink,  they  are  as 
well  fixed  as  the  hands  of  any  mill  I ever  worked  in.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  money 
that  a man  gets  that  counts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  is  the  amount  he  has  saved 
and  has  in  hand  that  tells  the  tale. 

Q.  In  those  other  places  where  you  worked  were  there  any  facilities  for  saving 
money  ? A.  Yes ; but  the  facilities  here  are  better ; everything  needed  for  living 
is  cheaper  here  than  in  the  other  places. 


W.  E.  Cheswell,  Overseer  Spinning  Department,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  occupation  is  ? A.  I 
am  overseer  of  the  spinning  and  dressing  department  in  the  Marysville  Cotton  Mill. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed  iu  your  department  ? A.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen,  on  an  average. 

Q.  Are  they  all  men,  or  not  ? A.  They  are  not  all  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  that  department  of  the  mill  ? A. 
Mine,  I think ; but  I cannot  state  positively. 

Q.  How  many  girls  have  you  employed  in  that  department?  A.  X should 
judge  from  eighty  to  ninety. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  ages  of  girls  employed  in  your  room  ? A.  They  vary 
somewhat ; we  have  some  of  them  quite  young — perhaps,  fifteen  ye  ars  of  age — 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old;  I have  not  any  girls  at  present  as  young  as  fourteen,  I 

think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  any  younger  than  fourteen  ? A.  I have  not  any  at 
present  as  young  as  fourteen,  I think ; from  that  they  run  up  to  middle-aged  women. 

Q.  To  make  up  the  full  number  in  the  mill,  X suppose  you  would  hire  persons 
or  hands  varying  in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty  ? A.  We  have  not  any  hands  in  the 
mill  as  young  as  twelve  years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  the  help  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  power  of  discharging  them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  employing  help,  male  or  female,  do  you,  before  employing  them,  ever 
inquire  whether  they  can  read  or  write  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  hands  in  your  employ  who  cannot  either 
read  or  write  ? A.  I hardly  think  there  are  any  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but  I think 
most  of  them  can  do  both. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  paid  to  small  girls — say  fifteen  years  of  age — 
when  first  going  to  work  in  the  spinning  room  ? A.  My  work  is  nearly  all  job-work, 
and  is  done  by  the  piece. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  average  pay  of  children  when  going  to  work  for  the  first 
six  months  ? I ask  this  because  I suppose  they  have  to  serve  a certain  length  of  time 
in  order  to  become  expert  at  the  business  ? A.  They  commence  first  at  doffing,  and 
they  make,  perhaps,  30  cents  a day  for  the  first  month ; they  would  make  from  25 
to  30  cents  a day,  and  from  that  up,  according  to  their  ability. 

Q.  What  would  the  best  girls,  of  any  age,  receive  per  week  ? A.  I have  not 
any  that  will  make  over  $7. 

Q.  Have  you  many  that  make  $7  ? A.  Very  few. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  general  average  wages  they  make  ? A.  75  to  80  cents. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  general  average  wages  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  average  wages  of  men  employed  in  your  depart- 
ment ? A.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  who  receive  more?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  that  receive  less  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest  wages  paid  in  your  mill?  A.  One  dollar  a day. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  they  all  do  piece-work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  day  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  How  is  the  character  of  the  men  working  in  your  employ — are  they  generally 
sober  and  industrious  ? A.  Yes  ; they  are  obliged  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  in  your  room  imposed  for  bad  work?  A.  We 
have  none  at  present ; I have  not  fined  a man  for  some  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  men,  any  strikes?  A.  Ho  ; we 
never  have  had  any  trouble  or  any  strikes. 

Q.  Is  there  a scale  of  prices  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  every  one  knows  what  he  will  receive  when  going  to  work  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  And  he  knows  what  he  can  or  will  make  when  he  first  goes  to  work  ? He 

does  or  should. 

Q.  Were  you  overseer  in  any  other  cotton  mill  before  coming  here?  A.  I was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  overseer  ? A.  In  Fall  Biver,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Saco, 
Maine,  mills. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  average  wages  received  by  the  men  in  those  mills — how 
they  average  with  the  prices  paid  here?  A.  Our  wages  here,  on  an  average,  are 
very  nearly  what  are  paid  to  the  hands  in  those  mills. 

Q.  Are  the  prices  which  are  paid  for  piece-work  here  the  same  as  are  paid  for 
in  those  mills?  A.  They  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  Is  the  general  help  in  your  mill  as  intelligent  and  as  capable ‘as  those  who 
work  at  the  same  business  in  the  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  ? A.  The  help 
in  this  mill  are  more  capable  to  do  their  work  than  those  in  the  United  States  are. 
We  have  a better  class  of  help  here  than  they  have  ; they  are  more  quiet  and  refined 
than  in  the  sections  where  I have  worked  before.  Where  I have  worked  before  they 
are  chiefly  French,  and  most  of  the  help  through  the  States  is  imported. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  little  girls  in  your  mill  ? A.  Ho  ; 
we  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  very  little  girls  in  your  employ  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  they  allowed  to  be  employed  by  your  proprietor  ? A.  They  are  not; 
Mr.  Gribson  is  very  strict  on  this  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  a black-hole  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  nothing  of 
* that  kind. 

Q.  Have  you  any  place  of  punishment  in  the  mill?  Ho,  sir;  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  paying  of  the  men  in  your  department  ? A.  Ho. 
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Q.  You  simply  hire  the  hands  to  work  and  see  they  do  their  duty  ? A.  That  is 
what  I do. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  in  your  mill  by  day? 
A.  Ten  ; we  average  sixty  a week. 

Q.  What  time  do  your  hands  go  to  work  in  the  morning  ? A.  They  go  to 
work  at  6:45. 

Q.  Do  they  knock  off  at  noon  ? A.  They  knock  off  at  12  o’clock. 

Q.  When  do  they  commence  again  ? A.  One  o’clock. 

Q.  When  do  they  knock  off  for  the  day  ? A.  At  6 o’clock. 

Q.  Then  you  make  a quarter  of  an  hour  every  day  ? A.  Yes;  we  knock  off  at 
4:30  on  Saturday. 

Q.  What  are  the  usual  number  of  hours  worked  by  cotton  mills  in  the  United 
States?  A.  We  worked  ten  hours  when  I was  in  Fall  Diver,  and  I worked  eleven 
hours  in  Hew  Hampshire. 

Q.  Eleven  hours  a day?  A.  Yes;  the  St.  Croix  Mill,  in  this  Province,  used  to 
make  eleven  hours  a day  when  I was  working  there. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  a tenement  house  from  the  employer  ? A.  I do,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy — five  rooms  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  a month  for  your  house  ? A.  Seven  dollars. 

Q.  Seven  dollars  a month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  employ^  in  your  department  that  owns  a house  of  his 
own  ? A.  I think  there  is  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  who  are  employed  in  your  department 
have  saved  money  or  have  made  investments  of  money  in  the  savings  bank  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  know  of  some  who  have  done  so  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a great  many  of  them?  A.  Hot  a great  many — five  or  six. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  :— 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  here  compare  with  the  cost  of  living  in  the  diffe- 
rent places  in  the  United  States  where  you  have  been  at  work.  Can  you  live  as  cheaply 
here  as  there  ? A.  Yes;  and  in  some  ways  a great  deal  cheaper.  I think  that 
perhaps,  take  it  as  a whole,  we  can  live  cheaper  here  than  in  the  cities  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  advantages  gained  here  for  the  bringing  up  of  a family 
are  better  than  those  in  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes ; just  as  good. 

Q.  Education,  and  the  like  of  that,  are  fully  equal  here  to  what  they  are  there  ? 
A.  Yes;  they  are  just  as  good,  I should  judge. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  given  generally  satisfactory  to  the  operatives  ? A.  They  are 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  about  the  wages  ? A.  I have  not  heard 
of  any. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  any  complaints  made  about  the  wages  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  When  you  discharge  a person  from  your  mill  is  he  paid  immediately  on  dis- 
missal ? A.  Yes;  when  discharged. 

Q.  If  he  leaves  on  his  own  account,  without  giving  notice,  does  he  receive  his  pay 
when  leaving  ? A.  He  might,  but  generally  he  has  to  wait  till  pay-day. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  the  store  of  the  employer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  goods  in  the  store  of  the  employer  fully  equal  to  those 
to  be  got  in  other  stores  of  the  same  kind  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  solicited  to  buy  goods  in  the  store  of  your  employer  ? 
A.  Ho ; we  can  buy  goods  there  or  not  just  as  we  like. 

Q.  There  is  no  compulsion,  then,  put  upon  you  to  purchase  goods  in  the  store  ? A. 
Ho  compulsion  whatever. 

Q.  When  you  employ  a hand  to  work  in  the  factory,  is  there  any  understanding 
arrived  at  between  him  and  you  that  he  has  to  purchase  goods  in  the  store  ? A. 
Ho  ; nothing  of  the  kind. 
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By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  machinery  breaking  down  during  the  day,  through  no  fault 
of  the  operatives,  do  the  operatives  have  to  work  at  night  in  order  to  make  up  the 
difference  in  time  lost  by  the  repairs  being  made  to  the  machinery  ? A.  Ho  ; they 
have  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  to  work  at  night  ? A.  Sometimes  we  have  a little  to  do  at 
night. 

Q.  What  rate  of  wages  are  you  paid  for  night- work?  A.  We  have  never  had 
any  great  amount  of  night-work  to  do ; we  have  had  one  or  two  jobs  of  work  to  finish 
in  the  two  years  and  a-half  that  I have  been  here;  during  that  time  I think  we 
have  made  two  days  extra. 


J.  0.  McPherson,  Dyer,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a dyer  in  the  Marysville  Cotton  Mill. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  of  the  dyers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Plow  long  have  you  been  employed  as  the  foreman  of  the  dyeing  room  ? A. 
About  a year  and  a-half,  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  the  business  in  any  other  places  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  worked  ? A.  I worked  in  the  St.  Croix  Mill,  and  the 
Hudon  Manufacturing  Company. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  in  this  mill  compare  with  those  in  the  other  establish- 
ments you  have  worked  in  ? A.  Very  fairly,  I think. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  under  you  ? A.  Hine. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  in  the  dyeing  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  boys  have  you  employed  in  your  room  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  girls  in  your  room?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  pay  received  by  the  men  employed  in  your  room  ? 
A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  get  steady  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  I should  say  we  did. 

Q.  What  do  the  boys  who  are  employed  in  the  dyeing  room  receive  per  week  ? 
A.  They  get  about  $2.40. 

Q.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a boy  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  first  going  to  work? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  would  he  have  to  work  before  he  would  receive  more  pay  ? A. 
It  all  depends  upon  his  ability. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  a boy  who  has  been  working  in  the  mill  two  or  three  years — 
how  much  would  he  get  ? A.  He  would  be  worth  $1  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  the  help  in  your  department  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  those  small  boys  come  to  you  looking  for  work  do  you  ever  ask  them 
whether  they  can  read  or  write  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  never  ask  them  that  question  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  do  not  care  or  take  any  interest  in  whether  he  can  read  or  no  ? A.  That 
is  immaterial. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  goods  in  the  stores  of  the  employer  ? A.  Yes  ; I do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  compulsion  used  upon  you  to  force  you  to  buy  your  goods  there  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  Then  you  buy  them  there  or  not,  just  as  you  please?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  no  solicitation  or  compulsion  used  to  force  you  to  buy  goods  there  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  men  in  your  department  ? A.  I have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  the  men. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  the  boys  ? A.  A little,  but  hot  much; 
nothing  to  speak  of. 
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Q.  Bo  you  ever  have  to  flog,  beat  or  club  them,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? A. 
No;  we  do  nothing  of  that  kind. 

Q.  When  a boy  does  something  that  is  not  right  what  do  you  do  with  him  ? Bo 

! you  dismiss  him  or  complain  of  him  ? A.  If  a boy  does  what  is  not  right  I try  to 

show  him  where  he  has  done  wrong,  and  if  he  persists  in  doing  wrong  after  he  has 
^ : been  told  what  is  light  I discharge  him. 

Q.  Bo  you  have  full  power  to  discharge  a boy  in  such  a case  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  live  in  one  of  the  employers’  houses  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy  ? A.  Six. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  per  month  for  your  house  ? A.  I pay  $7  a month. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bo  you  pay  taxes  in  this  house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  are  you  taxed  per  year  ? A.  Somewhere  between  $4  and  $5. 

Q.  I suppose  there  is  a school-tax  included  in  that  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  poll-tax  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  rate-tax?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  county-tax  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  whole  sum  makes  up  $4  ? A.  About  that ; somewhere  between  $4 

I and  $o. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  your  men  ? A.  We  have  never 
| had  any  trouble  with  our  men. 

Q.  Is  there  any  benefit  society  attached  to  the  mill  formed  among  the  men  ? A. 
m Not  that  I am  aware  of ; they  had  such  a society  here  once. 

Q.  Was  it  a benevolent  society  ? A.  I suppose  it  was ; I was  not  connected 

- with  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  worked  with  different  concerns  in  the  United  States  ? A. 

: I have  worked  in  cotton  mills  in  the  States. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  the  cost  of  living  is  as  cheap  in  this  place  as  it  is  in  the 
; other  places  you  have  worked  in  ? A.  I think  a man  can  live  cheaper  here  than  he 
j can  in  those  other  places. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  cost,  in  your  estimation  ? A.  I find  a 
difference  in  the  cost  of  meat  and  groceries  to  what  they  they  are  in  Fall  Biver. 
Q.  If  any  of  the  machinery  in  your  department  would  break  down,  through 
. ..  no  fault  of  the  men,  is  the  time  that  is  taken  up  in  the  reparing  deducted  from  the 
men’s  wages  ? A.  If  they  have  to  go  out  it  is,  certainly. 

Q.  If  anything  should  happen  to  the  machinery  that  would  cause  it  to  break 
f j down  for  an  hour  or  two  would  that  loss  of  time  be  deducted  from  the  wages  ? A. 
I do  not  know  how  that  would  work. 

Q.  Has  a case  of  that  kind  ever  arisen  in  this  mill  ? A.  No. 

Q.  If  it  did  occur,  do  you  think  that  the  proprietor  would  be  justified  in  taking 
the  time  occupied  in  the  reparing  off  the  men’s  wages — I mean,  if  the  machinery  broke 
down,  through  no  fault  of  the  employes  ? A.  Bo  you  mean  the  time  taken  up  in  the 
fixing  of  the  machinery  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  If  the  men  were  out  two  or  three  hours  they  would  have  to  be 
\\  docked,  but  not  unless. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Is  that  mode  of  payment  satisfactory  to  the  operatives  ? A.  I have  never 
i i heard  it  mentioned  as  a grievance. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  any  complaints  about  the  mode  of  payment  ? A.  No. 
By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Bid  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  connected  with  the  dyeing  business 
in  this  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  supposed  to  be — that  is,  the  business  you  are  engaged  in,  the  dyeing 
business— an  unhealthy  business  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  business  ? A.  I 
might  say  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  of  those  who  are  under  your  control  make  the  com- 
plaint that  their  business  was  an  injurious  or  unhealthy  one  ? A.  Ho;  I have  not i 
heard  any  of  them  complain  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  particular  injury  to  the  health  in 
your  line  of  work,  any  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  mill  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Ho  the  employes  in  your  room  have  to  ask  your  permission  to  go  out  of  the 
building  in  the  case  of  an  accident  happening  to  the  machinery  ? A.  Yes  ; unless  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  go  out. 

Q.  Suppose  from  this  cause  they  were  idle  two  or  three  hours,  would  they  have!,;  i 
to  go  out  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  permission  to  do  so  ? A.  I would  if  I saw  fit. 

— 


Frank  Wood,  Slasher-tender,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Slasher-tender. 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  work  do  you  do  ? A.  The  slashing  in  the  slashing  i 
department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  this  mill  ? A.  Going  on  three  years.  ji 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  cotton  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  worked  ? A.  In  the  States. 

Q.  Ho  you  hire  the  men  in  your  department?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  one  employed  in  that  department  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  there  others  employed  in  the  department.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? A.  Two  others. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  the  employer  ? A.  Mr.  Chesewell  oversees  the  room 
in  which  I am,  and  he  employs  the  men. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  usual  pay  received  by  the  men  in  your  department  ? A. 
Somewhere  about  the  neighborhood  of  $10. 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  this  rate  of  wages  compare  with  the  rate  of  wages  given  in  the  ! 
same  line  of  business  in  the  United  States  ? A.  I should  say  that  they  are  about  the  ! 
same. 

Q.  Then  the  pay  is  about  the  same  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  hours  that  you  work  per  week?  A.  Ten  hours  || 
a day ; sixty  per  week. 

Q.  What  hours  did  you  work  in  the  States  ? A.  I worked  eleven  hours  a day  j 
there. 

Q.  And  the  rate  of  wages  would  not  be  any  more  than  you  receive  now  for  ten  | 
hours’  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  slashing  business  ? A.  About  nine  years.  | 

Q.  Is  it  a healthy  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  once  a month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  buy  your  goods  in  the  stores  of  the  proprietor  ? A.  Partly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  solicited  to  buy  goods  in  the  store  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Can  you  buy  your  goods  where  you  please  ? A.  Yes.  - 1 1 

Q.  Ho  you  get  all  of  your  money  when  pay-day  comes  round  ? A.  I get  all  that  f 
is  due  me,  but  the  rent  and  the  store  bill  are  deducted  from  my  wages.  j 

Q.  Ho  you  get  money  and  go  to  the  store  and  pay  the  bill  yourself?  A.  Ho;  || 
the  store  bill  is  kept  out  of  my  wages. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  have  you  in  the  house  you  occupy  ? A.  I have  five. 


Q.  What  rent  per  month  do  you  pay  for  your  house  ? A.  Four  dollars. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  size  of  the.  largest  room  in  the  house  ? A.  About  12 
feet  square. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a man  is  as  weil  oif  working  here  as  in  the  United  States? 
A.  I think  he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  he  can  raise  a family  as  well  here  as  there  ? A.  I am  sure 
I do  not  know. 

Q.  You  think  a married  man  can  live  as  cheaply  here  as  in  the  United  States  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  as  they  can  live  cheaper,  but  I think  so  ; I never  kept  house  any- 
where else. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  against  the  concern  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  treated  well  while  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  everything  satisfactory  to  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  trouble  while  here?  A.  Hone. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  water  in  the  building  that  you  occupy  ? A.  There  is. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  anything  extra  for  the  water  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Is  the  water  included  in  the  rent?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  flat  of  the  mill  do  you  work  on  ? A.  The  top  flat. 

Q.  Are  there  conveniences  there  for  both  the  male  and  female  hands  ? A. 
There  are. 

Q.  Is  there  any  water  on  the  top  flat  of  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  conveniences  entirely  separate  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a fire  breaking  out  in  the  mill  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  hands  in  your  flat  getting  down  to  the  street  ? A.  I do  not  know, 
I am  sure ; I expect  I could  get  down. 

Q.  Would  you  get  down  and  leave  the  others  behind  you  ? A.  I do  not  know;, 
I suppose  I would. 

Q.  How  many  fire-escapes  have  you  in  the  building  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any 
except  the  stairways. 

Q.  How  many  stairways  are  there  in  the  building  ? A.  There  are  three. 

Q.  Do  the  doors  open  out  or  inward  ? A.  Outward. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  these  doors  ever  locked  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  operatives  come  to  work  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  late  are  they 
ever  docked  for  that  ? A.  I do  not  know,  I am  sure. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  docked  for  coming  late  fifteen  minutes  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  any  experience  of  that  kind  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  fined  anything?  A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  about  the  way  you  are  treated  ? A.  Ho. 


C.  O.  Shaw,  Overseer  Cloth  Hall,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  the  overseer  of  the  cloth  hall  in  the: 
cotton  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  many  hands  engaged  in  that  department  of  the  mill  ? A.  We 
have  about  fifteen. 

Q.  Are  they  males  or  females  ? A.  They  are  both  males  and  females. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  or  girls  working  in  your  room  ? A.  We  have  two  girls,, 
or  I suppose  you  may  call  them  girls,  but  they  are  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  the  hands  in  your  room  receive  ? A.  They  vary  a great  deal 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  average  of  the  wages  ? A.  About  80  cents  a day. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  the  gilds  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  the  men  receive  ? A.  About  $1.25  a day. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  skill  required  of  a person  to  work  in  your  room’ 

A.  In  some  departments  there  is. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  females  cannot  earn  so  much  as  the  males  ? Is  more  skill 
required  at  the  work  that  the  males  do  ? A.  The  work  that  the  men  have  to  do  k 
heavier  than  that  which  the  girls  have  to  do;  the  girls  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  building  are  you  in — what  flat  ? A.  It  is  a building  at  the 
back  of  the  mill,  over  the  dye-house. 

Q.  Two  stories  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  previous  witnesses  in  reference  to  the 
different  details  of  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  corroborate  their  testimony?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  they  say  about  the  mill  and  its  working  applies  equally  as  well  tc 
your  part  of  the  mill  as  to  theirs  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  so. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a fair  question  to  ask  you  how  much  of  your  wages  you  receive  i 
in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? A.  I presume  that  the  question  would  be  fair  enough 

Q.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  the  amount  of  cash  that  you  would  receive 
at  the  end  of  the  month  would  come  to  ? A.  I should  object  to  doing  so. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  the  stores  of  the  proprietor  ? A.  Mo  ; I am  boarding  as  yet 
I have  only  been  here  the  last  three  months. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  once  a month , the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  full  ? A.  Yes.  1 L 

Q.  And  is  nothing  kept  back  out  of  your  wages  ? A.  Mo. 


John  Murdoch,  Overseer  Carding  Department,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  callec 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  overseer  of  the  carding  department  irj 
the  Gibson  Cotton  Mill. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed  in  your  department  of  the  mill  ? A 
From  forty  to  forty-two. 

Q.  In  what  particular  part  of  the  factory  is  the  carding  department  situated  ? A 
It  is  on  the  second  floor ; the  picking  department  of  the  carding  is  off  on  the  enc 
of  the  building. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  carding  ? A.  Mo  ; I do  not. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  employes  complain  of  it  ? A.  When  they  do  I tell  them  that  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  get  out  of  it. 

Q.  Are  the  applicances  of  the  mill  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  dust  ? A.  Yes: 
about  as  good  as  I have  ever  seen. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  of  the  carding  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  a week  ? A.  I should  not  like  to  speak  right  out  and 
tell  you,  but  I will  tell  you  in  private. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  wages  that  the  men  under  you  receive  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  the  men  under  you  ? A.  They  average 
about  $1  a day ; they  average  a little  over  that  when  you  take  them  righl 
"through. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  cotton  mills  anywhere  else  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  same  department  that  you  represent  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  this  factory  compare  with  the  other  factories  that  you  have  worked 
|n?  A.  It  compares  very  good. 

Q.  How  do  you  like  it  ? A.  I like  it  better  than  the  other  factories  I have 
forked  in. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  other  gentlemen,  with  regard  to  their  deal- 
ngs  in  the  stores  of  the  proprietor?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  corroborate  their  evidence  on  that  point?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  is  no  compulsion  used  to  compel  you  to  deal  in  the  stores  of  the 
proprietor  ? A.  Hone. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  that  you  get  there  as  reasonable  in  price  as  they  can  be  pur- 
hased  elsewhere?  A.  What  I get  there  is  more  reasonable. 

Q.  So  that  every  transaction  between  you  and  your  employer  is  satisfactory  ? 

k.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

How  much  time  can  an  operative  make  in  the  factory  in  the  course  of  the  year  ? 

l.  They  make  full  time,  except  at  Christmas. 

Q Then  they  make  full  time,  except  at  the  holidays  ? A.  Christmas  is  the  only 
holiday  we  have. 

Q.  Is  that  all  of  the  holidays  you  want  ? A.  It  is  all  I want ; if  we  want  a holi- 
day at  any  time  it  is  given  to  us. 

Q.  Can  you  live  as  cheap  here  as  elsewhere  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Do  you  pay  taxes  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  your  taxes  cost  you  ? A.  About  $6  a year ; I have  to  pay  taxes 
vherever  I go. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here?  A.  Two  years  next  July.  I said  I paid  $6  a 
pear  taxes  ; what  I meant  to  say  was,  that  this  amount  covered  two  years’  tax  bill. 


John  Hatch,  Foreman  Weaving  Boom,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a weaver — foreman  of  the  weavers  in 
[he  cotton  mill. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  of  the  weaving  room  in  the  Marysville  Cotton  Factory  ? 
L Yes. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  have  you  under  your  care  ? A.  About  J13  on  an  average. 

Q.  Are  they  mostly  females  ? A.  Yes  ; they  are  mostly  females. 

Q.  How  are  they  paid — by  piece-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  earn  on  an  average  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 

Q.  Are  there  any  young  persons  in  your  room  ? A.  Ho  ; none  under  sixteen 
rears  of  age. 

Q.  Are  there  some  male  hands  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes  ; there  are  some  male 
hands  in  my  room. 

Q.  What  do  the  male  hands  earn  ? A.  They  average  about  $1A5. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  females  are  not  paid  as  much  as  the  males  ? A.  Because 
heir  work  is  light  work  ; the  men  do  the  heavy  work  and  look  after  the  machinery. 

Q.  Does  the  work  of  the  men  require  greater  skill  than  that  of  the  women  ? A. 
Ifes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  others  in  reference  to  the  details  of  the 
vorking  of  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  corroborate  what  they  have  to  say  on  that  point  ? A.  Yes. 


By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Do  you  hire  a tenement  from  the  proprietor  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? A.  Four  dollars  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  municipal  taxes  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  amount  to  ? A.  About  $5. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  other  cotton  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? A.  In  the  States. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  States  ? A.  I worked  in  Lewiston,  Mass. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  compare  in  this  mill  with  those  of  Lewiston  ? A.  They 
are  about  the  same. 

A.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  compare  ? A.  Living  is  a little  cheaper  here. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  pay  any  taxes  in  the  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  your  taxes  cost  you  there  every  year  ? A.  About  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  your  department  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  h^d  any  strikes  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  of  the  weaving  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  a small  child,  say  a boy  sixteen  years  old,  is  doing  anything  wrong, 

what  do  you  do  with  him  ? A.  I talk  to  them  about  what  they  are  doing  wrong, 

and  if,  after  that,  they  do  not  obey  my  orders,  I discharge  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  chastise  them  ? A.  That  is  all  the  chastising  I do. 

Q.  You  discharge  them  if,  after  being  cautioned,  they  go  on  doing  wrong  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  or  a British  subject?  A.  I am  an  American  citizen. 
Q.  Are  there  many  Americans  in  Mr.  Gibson’s  employ  ? A.  There  are. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  the  help  here  compare  with  the  help  in  the  United  States? 
A.  I find  the  help  here  to  be  very  nice  ; they  are  very  smart  and  intelligent. 

Q.  Do  you  find  them  to  be  more  apt  to  learn  than  those  in  the  United  States  ? 
A.  There  is  not  much  difference ; if  anything,  they  are  quicker  there  than  here. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Then  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  help  in  the  States  in  every  way  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  morally  and  socially  ? A.  Yes 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  the  salary  received  by  you  ? A.  I would 
not  like  to  state  it  here. 


George  Tapley,  Long-chain  Beamer,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn 
By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Please  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Commission  what  you  are  employed 
at  ? A.  I am  long-chain  beamer  in  the  cotton  mill. 

Q.  What  hand  ? A.  Second  hand. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed  in  the  room  you  are  in  ? A.  There 
are  six  machines  working  in  my  room. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  pay  received  in  your  room?  A.  Between  75 
cents  and  $1. 

Q.  A day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  to  all,  except  the  foreman  and  second  hand?  A.  Yes;  they 
are  all  learning. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  stating  what  wages  you  receive  ? A.  Ho ; I get 
between  $1.50  and  $2. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  other  place  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  ? A.  I worked  in  the  St.  Croix  mills. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  in  this  mill  compare  with  the  wages  in  the  St.  Croix 
mills  ? A.  They  compare  favorably ; they  are  about  the  same. 


Q.  How  does  board  here  compare  with  that  at  St.  Croix — what  do  you  pay  for 
board?  A.  Three  dollars  a week  at  the  St.  Croix  mills. 

Q.  What  does  board  cost  here?  A.  About  the  same  as  at  St.  Croix. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  clothing  compare  here  with  there  ? A.  It  costs  about 
the  same. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  live  here  than  there  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  in  this  mill?  A.  I have  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  trouble  neither  with  the  foreman  nor  the  men  ? A.  I have 
never  had  any  kind  of  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  get  paid  once  a month,  like  the  other  men  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tines  imposed  in  your  department  of  the  mill  ? A.  There  have 
(never  been,  as  yet. 

Q.  Are  there  any  tines  inflicted  on  the  hands  in  the  St.  Croix  mill  ? A.  Yes ; 
the  hands  that  are  working  on  piece-work  are  fined,  sometimes. 

Q.  What  are  these  fines  generally  imposed  for  ? A.  Bad  work  ; bad  weaving. 


Frank  Wheeler,  Operative  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  name  ? A.  Frank  Wheeler. 

Q.  What  do  you  do,  Frank  ? A.  I put  the  band  on  the  hooks  on  the  spinning 
frame. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  About  two  years. 
Q.  Have  you  ever  been  to  school  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  most  of  the  boys  in  the  mill  read  and  write?  A.  Yes;  most  that  I 
know  can  read  and  write. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  school  ? A.  About  a year.  f 
Q.  What  wages  do  you  get,  Frank  ? A.  Sixty  cents  a day. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  get  any  more  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  as  hard  as  you  can  to  earn  more  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  piece  or  the  day  ? A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  chastised,  beaten,  cuffed  or  slapped  by  any  of  the  foremen 
for  doing  wrong,  or  for  not  doing  your  work  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  'You  have  never  been  ill-used  in  the  mill  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  were  able  to  read  and  write  ? A.  I did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  learned  to  do  that  in  a year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  at  school  that  you  learned  to  read  and  write  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  years  ago  was  that  ? A.  About  five  years. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  cotton  mill  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  business  till  you  become  a weaver  ? A.  Yes  ; 
I think  so. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  mill  ? A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  earning  60  cents  a day  ? A.  About  a year. 

Q.  What  did  you  earn  when  you  first  went  to  work  ? A.  Forty  cents. 

Q.  Forty  cents  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  40  cents  at  the  start  ? A.  Yes. 
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Joseph  Cheetham,  Mule  Spinner,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  Marysville  Cotton  Mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  in  the  mill  ? A.  Mule  spinning. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed  on  mules  ? A.  In  all,  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four. 

Q.  Are  they  males  or  females  ? A.  All  males. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  earn — do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day?  A.  They 
work  by  the  day. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? A.  One  dollar  and  seventy  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  they  earn  that  all  through  the  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  all  the  time  ? A.  They  are  all  the  time  employed. 

Q.  Do  you  deal  in  the  store  of  the  proprietor  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  arranging  about  prices,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  m the  store?  A.  Hone  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  an  understanding  between  you  and  the  proprietor  that  you  shall 
deal  in  this  store  ? A.  There  is  no  understanding. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  whether  you  dealt  there  or  not  ? 
A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  the  amount  of  the  store  bill  kept  from  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  with  the  men  employed  under  you? 
A.  Well,  no. 

Q.  Are  .you  aware  of  any  trouble  ever  taking  place  in  this  mill  between  the 
workmen,  the  foremen  and  the  employers  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fines  imposed  in  your  department  in  the  mill?  A.  There  is 

not. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a happy  state  of  affairs  existing  there  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Is  the  work  in  your  room  of  a very  special  nature?  A.  Yes;  I consider  it 
to  be  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  particular  as  any  other  work  in  the  mill  ? A.  A little  more  so — that 
is,  it  takes  a great  deal  of  practice  to  become  good  at  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  become  perfect  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  a cotton  mill  in  any  other  place  ? A.  Yes  ; in  a 
good  many  places. 

Q.  Where  have  you  worked  ? A.  I have  worked  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  those  places,  does  this  place  compare  favorably  with 
the  other  places  where  you  have  worked?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  men,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  live  as  cheap  as  in 
England  ? A.  I do  not  know  much  about  England ; I do  not  know  how  things  are 
there  now,  for  it  is  a great  many  years  since  I was  there. 

Q.  From  your  recollection  of  the  United  States,  can  you  say  how  the  cost  of 
living  here  compares  with  the  cost  of  living  there  ? A.  A man  can  live  a little 
cheaper  here. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  he  save  more  money  here  than  there  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a man  of  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a house  here  from  your  employer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  house  ? A.  Seven  dollarsa  month. 

Q.  What  taxes  do  you  pay  here  ? A.  I have  only  paid  one  bill  as  yet ; I think 
it  was  $4  or  $5  ; I do  not  know  the  amount. 


Q.  Have  you  any  children  going  to  school?  A.  Ho;  my  children  are  all 

grown  up. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  much  about  the  schools  of  Hew  Brunswick  ? A.  I do 
not  know  much  about  them. 

Q.  Then,  under  all  the  circumstances,  you  think  that  the  opportunities  of  a 
workman  to  get  a living  in  this  place  are  as  fair  as  you  find  them  to  be  elsewhere  ? 
A.  Yes ; and  a little  better. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  a municipal  tax  here  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  a tax  of  any  kind  ? A.  I do,  but  I do  not  know  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Have  you  been  employed  in  a good  many  places  in  the  United  States  ? 
A.  In  a good  many  places. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  take  place  in  your  department  ? A.  Hot  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  take  place  in  your  department  in  the 
United  States.  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  strikes  to  take  place  in  your  department?  A.  It  is 
customary. 

Q.  What  causes  them  to  occur  there  more  than  through  other  parts  of  the  mill? 
A.  Hissatisfaction. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  all  the  men  under  you  in  this  mill  satisfied — do  you  ever  hear 
any  complaints  made  by  them  to  you  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  that  you  have  stated  those  the  hands  in  your  department 
receive  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  operatives  employed  in  the  mill  generally  Americans  that  have 
formerly  worked  at  the  business  in  the  States?  A.  We  have  some.  Americans 
working  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Are  they  all  men  that  have  worked  in  the  United  States  ? A.  Ho  you  mean 
all  of  the  men  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  Ho ; not  all  of  them,  for  some  of  them  come  from  this  Province 
and  other  parts  of  Canada. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  those  that  have  come  from  the  Provinces  as  capable  as  those  that 
have  come  from  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes;  for  the  time  they  have  been  at  the  work. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  the  men  feel  well  satisfied  with  the  payments  they 
receive,  and  that  they  are  as  well  paid  as  the  same  kind  of  hands  are  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  ? A.  Yes  ; about  as  well  paid. 

Q.  Can  they  live  cheaper  here  ? A.  Yes  ; just  as  cheap. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  of  any  men  who  are  living  here  that  have  built  houses  of  their 
own  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  have  saved  money?  A.  I could  not  say 
about  that. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  pay  any  particular  notice  to  the  sobriety  of  the  men  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  You  are  more  apt  to  inquire  into  the  sobriety  of  the  men  than  to  inquire  as 
to  what  they  do  with  their  money  ? A.  Ido  not  generally  inquire  into  what  they  do 
with  their  money,  but  I advise  them,  sometimes. 


Blanch  Wheeler,  Operative,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  do  ? A.  I carry  filling  in  the  cotton  mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  at  that  job?  A.  About  four  months, 
I think. 

Q.  What  did  you  work  at  before  you  carried  filling?  A.  I worked  out  in  Mr. 
Chese well’s  room  carrying  cotton  yarn. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  when  you  first  commenced  to  work  in  the  mill  ? A. 
Forty  cents  a day. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? A.  I got  that  when  I first  started. 
a— 30* 
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Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?  A.  About  two  years  ago. 

Q.  What  wages  are  you  getting  now?  A.  Seventy  cents  a day. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  boys  working  in  the  same  department  you  are  in  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  -Did  you  go  to  school  before  you  went  to  work  in  the  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  everything  in  the  mill  is  calculated  for  a boy  to  learn  his 
trade  ? A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  who  have  charge  of  you  are  inclined  to  give  you 
instruction  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  follow  up  the  cotton  mill  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  the  mill?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  into  any  scrape,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  the  men  check  you  for  doing  anything  wrong  ? A.  I have  not. 
By  Mr.  Ivelly  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  boys  around  this  mill  being  beaten  by  any  of  the 
overseers  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a boy  kicked  or  cuffed  by  any  person  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  this  place  your  home  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  your  parents  ? A.  Yes. 


Judson.  Libbey,  Second  Hand,  Cloth  Boom,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  ? A.  In  the  cotton  mill. 

Q.  What  are  you  employed  at  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  I am  second  hand  in  the 
cloth  room. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  the  salary  you  receive  ? A.  Yes;  I 
would. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  the  cloth  room  ? A.  Three  years. 

Q.  In  this  mill  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  never  employed  in  any  other  mill  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  the  business  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  hands  employed  in  the  cloth  room  ? A.  There  are  about  fifteen. 

Q.  Are  they  all  males  ? A.  Some  of  them  are  females. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  hands  are  females  ? A.  Seven. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  received  by  the  men  in  the  cloth  room  ? A.  One 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a day. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  received  by  the  girls  in  the  cloth  room  ? A.  About 
80  cents  a day. 

Q.  Is  not  the  girls’  work  as  heavy  as  the  men’s  ? A.  It  is  not  so  heavy. 

Q.  1 suppose  you  have  a family  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  board  out  ? A.  I live  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  in  the  cloth  room  with  the  hands  ? A.  I have 

not. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  takes  place  in  the  cloth  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  complain  of  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  pay  every  month  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  buy  goods  in  the  employer’s  store  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  for  what  you  get  in  the  store  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  find  any  grumbling  in  your  department,  among  the  girls,  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  they  receive?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Does  every  body  in  the  mill  seem  well  satisfied  ? A.  I never  saw  a man  yet 
that  was  well  satisfied. 
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Q.  Generally  speaking,  though,  the  men  in  this  mill  are  as  well  satisfied  as  any 
men  are  who  have  to  work  for  their  living  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  .Do  you  board  here  ? A.  JSTo. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  Do  the  men  and  women  work  in  the  same  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  conveniences  in  your  room  just  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  I suppose  there  is  no  conversation  taking  place  between  the  girls  as  they 
pass  in  and  out  of  their  rooms  ? A.  There  is  none. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fault  found  with  them  in  case  they  stand  at  the  entrance  to  those 
water-closets  ? A.  They  are  never  allowed  to  stand. 

Q.  Every  person  has  to  go  into  their  own  closet,  then  ? A.  Yes. 


Harry  Osburn,  Dyer,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn 
By  Mr.  Kelly 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  ? A.  In  the  cotton  mill. 

Q.  What  are  you  employed  at  in  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  I work  in  the  dye-house. 
Q.  Are  there  a good  many  employed  in  the  dye-house  ? A.  About  nine 
altogether. 

Q.  Are  you  just  one  of  the  hands  ? A.  I am. 

Q.  What  is  the  pay  received  by  the  hands  in  that  department  ? A.  They  get 
|1,  $1.25  and  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  come  under  any  of  those  prices?  A.  I work  piece-work. 

Q.  So  it  all  depends  on  the  expertness  of  yourself  as  to  what  wages  you  receive  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  pay  you  have  ever  received  here  ? A.  I have  made 
$1.95  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  mill  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  What  other  mill  did  you  work  in  ? A.  Hew  Brunswick  Cotton  Mill. 

Q.  How  did  the  wages  you  received  there  compare  with  here  ? A.  They  are 
just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  get  steady  employment  all  the  time?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  going  to  work  at  6:30  in  the  morning,  as  they  do  in  the 
Hew  Brunswick  Mill,  and  leave  off  early  Saturday?  A.  I would  sooner  work  here. 
Q.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  matters  as  you  find  them  here  ? A.  I am. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  any  grumbling  among  the  men  as  to  the  pay  they  get  ? 
A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  a tenement  from  the  proprietor?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  board  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  board  do  you  pay  for  your  wife  and  yourself?  A.  I have  not  got  my 
wife  and  family  here. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  own  board  ? A.  About  $3  a week. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Does  that  include  your  washing?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  cost  you  less  to  live  here  than  in  St.  John  with  your  family  ? A.  I 
think  it  would  cost  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  rent  did  you  pay  there  ? A.  I paid  about  the  same  rent  as  is  paid  here. 
a — 30J* 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  yon  get  as  comfortable  a tenement  in  St.  John  as  here — water  and  all— 
for  the  same  amount  of  money  ? A.  I do  not  think  you  could. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  What  difference  would  there  be — $10,  $12  or  $15  a year  ? A.  Yes  ; I should 
think  there  would  be  about  that  difference. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a more  healthy  place  to  live  in  than  St.  John  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a nice  place  to  live  in  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  complain  of  here?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  treatment  given  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  satisfied  with  the  foremen  of  the  different  departments?  A.  Yes. 


St.  Stephen,  5th  May,  1888. 

G.  W.  G-anong  (Ganong  Bros.,  Confectioners),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  business  to  the  Commission  ? A.  I am  a confectioner,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  G-anong  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  confectionery. 

Q.  In  what  town  do  you  do  business  ? A.  St.  Stephen. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  employed  in  this  business  ? A.  About  fifteen. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ?  A.  From  80  to  125 — according  to  the 
season ; we  have  eighty  hands  at  work  at  present. 

Q.  Are  these  adults  or  children,  or  both  ? A.  Both. 

Q.  About  how  many  are  adults  and  how  many  young  persons  ? A.  Well,  I 
suppose  probably  one-half  of  them  are  of  age. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  ages  of  the  youngest  persons  employed  by  you  ? A.  The 
youngest  employe  we  have  is  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  no  employes  materially  under  fifteen  years  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  we  have  any  that  are  under  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  Are  the  adults  in  your  employ  male  or  female,  or  both  ? A.  Both. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  skilled  male  operatives  ? A.  We  pay  skilled  male  hands 
$12  to  $25  a week;  females  do  not  get  so  much. 

Q.  Those  who  receive  $25  a week  would  be  foremen,  of  course  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  unskilled  men?  A.  Yes  ; we  employ  some. 

Q.  What  do  they  earn  ? A.  They  earn  about  $6  to  $8  a week. 

Q.  Those  would  just  be  laborers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  women  employed  by  you  all  skilled,  or  are  they  partly  unskilled? 
A.  They  are  partly  unskilled. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  a woman  who  has  been  with  you  for  some  time 
and  who  understands  the  business  thoroughly  ? A.  $4  to  $0  a week. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  pay  to  those  who  are  unskilled  ? A.  $2  to  $3  a week. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  pay  to  your  boys  and  girls  ? A.  Hone  of  them  earn  less 
than  $2  a week — from  that  to  $3. 

Q And  do  their  wages  increase  according  to  their  time  of  service  ? A.  They  do. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  Ten,  usually. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  do  any  night-work  at  all?  A.  From  the  1st  of  September  till 
the  20th  of  December,  may  be  up  to  Christmas,  we  generally  have  night-work  to  do. 

Q.  When  your  hands  work  extra  hours  at  night  do  you  pay  them  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  day  time  ? A.  Ho ; we  pay  them  a larger  rate — that  is  to  say,  if  they 
wor  k three  hours  and  a-half  at  night  they  are  paid  for  half  a day. 

Q.  How  steadily  do  you  give  your  hands  work  throughout  the  year?  A.  I 
suppose  our  average  help  on  the  pay-rolls  runs  as  high  at  least  as  eighty  or  ninety. 

Q.  And  do  they  receive  continuous  employment  throughout  the  year  ? A.  They 
receive  continuous  employment. 
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Q.  And  the  rest  receive  occasional  employment  ? A.  Yes  ; our  work  comes  in 
mostly  from  August  to  January,  and  then  we  employ  the  most  labor,  but  at  other 
times  of  the  year  we  keep,  as  I said  before,  eighty  or  ninety  hands  to  work. 

Q.  Is  your  business  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  Increasing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods  for  the  most  part?  A.  We  sell  our  goods 
principally  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  hands  own  houses  or  not  ? A.  I could 
not  speak  about  that  matter  positively. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  any  of  them  are  saving  money  or  not,  or 
do  they,  as  a rule,. live  fully  up  to  their  means?  A.  I think  some  of  them  save 
money. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  wages  in  your  business  are 
higher  in  St.  Stephen  or  the  town  across  the  river — Calais  ? A.  I would  scarcely 
think  that  the  comparison  between  the  town  of  St.  Stephen  and  Calais  would  be 
just,  for  the  reason  that  Calais  is  not  a distributing  point  for  the  State  of  Maine. 
Very  few  of  our  line  of  goods  are  made  there;  the  only  one  that  makes  any  goods 
in  our  line  there  at  all  does  so  in  a very  small  way.  The  market  from  Calais  is 
certainly  not  so  advantageous  as  the  one  from  St.  Stephen.  I know  that  in  St. 
Stephen  we  pay  higher  wages  than  they  do  in  Calais,  but  I do  not  think  that  the 
comparison  of  wages  between  the  two  towns  is  just,  and  for  the  reasons  that  I have  stated. 

Q.  Prom  your  knowledge  of  the  working  people  of  the  two  towns,  do  you  think 
that  the  people  of  St.  Stephen — the  working  people — are  as  comfortable  and  as  well 
off  as  they  are  in  Calais  ? A.  I think  the  working  people  of  St.  Stephen  are  better 
off  than  those  of  Calais. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  here  than  in  Calais  ? A.  I should 
think  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  towns. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  rents  are  as  cheap  in  St.  Stephen  as  they  are  in  Calais  ? 
A.  I think  that  rents  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  towns. 

Q.  What  class  of  houses  do  journeymen  mechanics,  as  a rule,  occupy  ? A.  Do 
you  mean  what  amount  of  rental  do  they  pay  ? 

Q.  Yes ; the  amount  of  rental  ? A.  I think  they  pay  from  $80  to  $100  a year. 

Q.  Are  the  houses  which  they  occupy  good,  substantial  and  comfortable  houses  ? 
A.  They  are  comfortable  houses,  but  they  do  not  not  have  all  the  modern  conveniences. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  young  persons  that  come  to  work  for  you  have  a good 
English  education?  A.  Most  of  those  who  come  to  work  with  me  have  a good,  fair 
education. 

Q.  Are  your  hands,  as  a rule,  natives  of  Mew  Brunswick,  or  foreigners.  A.  They 
are  principally  natives. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q..  Do  you  suffer  in  your  business  on  account  of  any  competition  from  across 
the  line  ? A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  send  any  goods  beyond  the  Maritime  Provinces,  or  to  New- 
foundland? A.  We  have  sent  some  goods  to  Newfoundland. 

Q.  Do  you  find  Newfoundland  a beneficial  market  to  ship  to  ? A.  Such  orders 
as  we  have  shipped  to  Newfoundland  we  have  sent  indirectly ; we  have  never  covered 
that  territory  ourselves. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  intend  to  ship  any  goods  across  the  line  ? A.  No ; Ave  do  not. 
They  have  a wholesome  tariff  over  there  of  5 cents  a pound  on  our  goods,  and  50 
per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem  after  you  get  up  to  goods  worth  30  cents  a pound. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  competition  do  you  meet  with  ? A.  The  principal  competition  that  we 
get  comes  from  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  females  in  your  employ  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  have  separate  conveniences  for  your  male  and  female  hands  ? A.  We 
have  two  dressing  rooms  with  separate  conveniences. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  small  child  labor  ? A.  We  have  no  small  children  to  work  for  us. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  hand  you  have  to  work  ? A.  About  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  can  all  read  and  write  ? A.  I think  that  all  in  our 
employ,  with  one  exception,  can  read  and  write. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  to  import  foreign  labor  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Where  does  this  labor  come  from  ? A.  The  United  States. 

Q.  Would  that  be  expert  labor  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  wages  paid  in  Canada  are  equal  to  those  in  the  United 
States  ? A.  Do  you  speak  of  Canada  as  a whole  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  I do  not  think  they  are  in  our  particular  line  of  business. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  in  this  part  of  the  Province  on  a par  with  those  paid  across 
the  line  ? A.  We  pay  as  good  wages,  for  some  classes  of  labor,  as  are  paid  in  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  here  than  there  ? A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  the  advantages  are  better  here  than  there  ? A.  I 
think,  under  some  ways,  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  any  advantage  from  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  i 
Canada  that  you  did  not  formerly  possess  ? Do  you  think  that  since  the  refining 
trades  have  begun  in  this  country  that  you  have  gained  advantages  that  you  did  not 
have  at  first  when  you  entered  business  ? A.  No  ; I do  not ; because  the  change  in 
the  tariff  has  made  a difference  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

Q.  Has  it  made  all  equal  ? A.  Under  the  old  tariff  sugar  would  he  comparatively 
about  as  low. 

Q.  Sugar  then  came  in  under  a bounty  ? A.  We  bought  then  in  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Q.  Was  sugar  cheaper  then  than  it  is  now?  A.  Do  you  mean  as  regards  price? 

Q.  I mean  as  regards  price  and  quality  of  article.  A.  I think  sugar  is  cheaper 
now  than  it  was  then,  but  the  price  of  sugar  is  governed  by  the  demand.  Sugars  are 
decidedly  lower  than  they  were  at  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Among  the  operatives  employed  by  you  how  many  are  there  that  belong  to 
Calais  ? A.  I think  we  have  six  that  belong  to  Calais. 

Q.  Six  out  of  the  total  number  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke 

Q.  What  quantity  of  goods  do  you  make  annually  ? A.  Hi  pea-nuts,  about  a 
1,250,000  pounds. 

Q.  What  classes  of  sugar  do  you  use  ? A.  Principally  granulated. 

Q.  Is  it  American  or  Canadian  ? A.  It  is  Canadian,  mostly. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  sugar  been  as  low  in  St.  Stephen  this  last  year  as  it  has  been 
in  Calais  ? A.  It  has.  averaged  lower. 

Q.  Have  you  bought  any  sugar  on  the  other  side  ? A.  We  work  on  both  sides. 
There  has  been  an  occasional  time  when  sugar  was  a little  higher  in  Canada  than  in 
the  States;  that  is  about  the  time  they  had  the  sugar  trouble  in  Montreal.  The 
average  price  of  sugar  has  been  lower  here  than  there. 

Q.  How  does  the  Canadian  sugar  compare  with  the  American — has  it  the 
* strength  that  you  need  for  your  work?  A.  We  consider  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 
American. 

Q.  Do  you  make  chocolates  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  one  of  our  principal  manufactures. 

Q.  Where  do  you  purchase  your  cocoa — do  you  import  it?  A.  We  use  John  P.  j 
Mott’s,  of  Halifax,  principally. 
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Q.  Do  you  use  much  of  it  ? A.  I could  not  say  the  exact  quantity,  but  our  last 
purchase  from  them  was  120  cases — about  600  tons. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  volume  of  your  business — what  does  it  amount  to  yearly  ? 
Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  Our  business  is  increasing ; the  volume  of  our 
business  for  1887  would  be  somewhere  about  $225,000. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Would  it  be  a fair  question  to  ask  you  what  would  be  the  aggregate  amount 
i of  wages  you  pay  ? A.  The  question  is  fair  enough,  and  if  I knew  for  sure  what  it 
| was  I would  only  be  too  glad  to  tell  you ; but  as  it  is  now  I cannot  tell  you  definitely. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  goods  you  ship  to  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  or  do  you  ship  any  goods  there  at  all  ? A.  We  have  shipped  to  both 
places ; I think  our  sales  in  Quebec  last  year  amounted  to  about  $40,000. 

Q.  Would  that  be  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  ? A.  Yes  ; the  Province  of  Quebec. 

I We  sold  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  worth  of  goods  in  Ontario. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  that  has  not  been  drawn  out  by  questioning  which  would 
I be  of  advantage  to  your  business,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it  from  you  ? A.  I 
i cannot  think  of  anything  now. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  help  ? A.  Every  two  weeks. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  full  up  to  day  and  date  ? A.  Yes ; paid  in  full.  & 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes;  in  cash. 

Q.  Have  the  hands  ever  asked  to  be  paid  oftener  ? A.  Ho  ; the  foremen  are  paid 
j every  four  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  men  can  live  as  cheap  and  economically  by  being  paid 
once  in  two  weeks  as  they  can  by  being  paid  weekly?  A.  I think  they  can. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a man  to  live  along  for  two  or  four  weeks 
i.  without  being  paid  and  not  ask  credit  from  any  body  ? A.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
I about  that ; I think  that  laborers  would  be  better  off  than  they  are  now  if  their  wages 
i were  paid  every  four  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a man  to  work  and  live  economically  by  being 
paid  every  four  weeks  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Would  not  a man  be  just  as  well  off  if  he  were  paid  every  year  as  if  he  were 
I paid  every  month  ? A.  I should  not  think  so. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  you  think  he  should  be  paid  ? A.  I think  every  two  or 
j four  weeks  would  be  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  he  would  be  still  better  off  if  he  were  paid  every  week  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Would  he  not  then  have  cash  on  hand,  and  not  have  to  buy  goods  on  credit  ? 
A.  I think  that  the  habits  of  people  in  this  matter  have  to  be  considered  a little. 
Where  people  are  paid  every  tour  weeks  the  grocer  is  prepared  to  sell  his  goods 
on  those  terms  and  the  people  to  pay  their  bills.  It  is  very  unhandy  for  the  grocer 
1 to  furnish  bills  every  week,  and  when  a man  is  carrying  money  loose  in  his  pocket 
in  small  amounts  it  kind  of  slides  out. 
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W.  F.  Yroom,  Manufacturer  of  Furniture,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a manufacturer  of  furniture  and  caskets  ; j 
we  have  always  done  a good  deal  of  business  in  furniture  in  this  town. 

Q.  About  how  many  hands  do  you  employ?  A.  Sixteen  in  all. 

Q.  Are  these  all  adults,  or  are  any  of  them  boys  ? A.  There  are  three  boys 
among  them. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  a good,  skilled  cabinet-maker?  A.  A skilled 
cabinet-maker  gets  from  $10  to  $12  a week. 

Q.  In  what  other  capacity  do  you  employ  men ; do  you  employ  any  unholsterers  ? 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  What  does  a skilled  upholsterer  earn  in  St.  Stephen?  A.  The  price  varies;  _ 
they  work  principally  by  the  piece.  A good  upholsterer  earns  about  $2.25  a day 
now;  the  foreman  gets  rather  more  than  that  and  some  others  of  the  hands  less 
but  I should  say  that  a good  upholsterer’s  wages  would,  for  a skilled  hand,  average 
about  $2.25  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  apprentices  ? A.  Mot  under  the  old-fashioned  appren- 
ticeship system. 

Q.  You  simply  make  a verbal  agreement  with  them  that  they  will  work  with 
you  for  a number  of  years?  A.  We  have  apprentices,  but  they  are  not  bound  in 
any  way. 

Q.*How  much  do  you  give  a boy  when  he  first  begins  to  work  with  you?  A. 
We  give  him  $2  a week. 

Q.  Will  his  wages  increase  from  year  to  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  will  he  receive  during  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  ? A.  It  is 
just  according  to  what  kind  of  a boy  he  is';  generally  he  will  be  able  to  earn  good, 
fair  wages  after  he  has  been  about  four  years  at  the  business. 

Q.  How  long  does  an  apprentice  have  to  serve  before  you  consider  him  to  be  a 
journeyman  ? A.  Generally  about  four  years. 

Q.  As  a rule,  after  they  have  served  their  four  years  do  the  apprentices  remain 
with  you,  or  do  they  seek  other  employment  ? A.  I cannot  say  that  they  do  remain 
with  us  as  a rule,  because  we  have  only  been  in  the  business  about  nine  years.  We 
started  with  only  two  or  three  hands  and  worked  the  business  up;  during  that  time 
we  have  had  only  two  or  three  apprentices,  but  I think  that  as  things  look  now, 
.as  we  go  on,  those  that  learn  the  trade  with  us  will  probably  stay  on  in  our  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  journeymen,  after  learning  their  trade  in  St.  Stephen 
or  the  surrounding  country,  go  to  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes;  some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  attracted  to  the  United  States  by  higher  wages, 
or  by  the  mere  love  of  adventure  and  change  ? A.  Probably  by  both. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  In  almost 
all  cases  we  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  your  hands  as  respects  drinking  ? Do  many  of  them  lose 
time  through  intoxication?  A.  Mo;  they  do  not;  we  do  not  and  will  not  keep 
such  men  in  our  employ. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  or  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  question,  that  many  of  the 
workingmen  of  St.  Stephen  drink  so  as  to  interrupt  their  work  ? A.  I do  not  think 
so  ; if  there  are  any  they  are  a very  small  proportion — at  least,  of  the  good,  skilled 
mechanics. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  hands  own  houses  ? A.  I think  one  of  my 
hands  does  ; I am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  two  do,  but  I am  not  sure. 

Q.  Is  it  eas}^  for  a mechanic  to  get  a building  lot,  if  he  desires  to  build,  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  the  business  centre  of  the  town  ? A.  I think  it  is.  * 

Q.  If  he  should  go  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile  from  the  business  centre  what 
would  he  pay  for  an  ordinary  building  lot  ? A.  I am  not  very  well  posted  on  the 
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prices  of  land,  but  they  are  not  high — at  all  events,  compared  to  other  places  in  the 
Province. 

Q.  Have  the  workingmen  of  St.  Stephen  any  difficulty  in  renting  suitable 
houses  in  this  town  ? A.  I think  they  have,  sometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  not  a sufficient  supply  of  small  and  medium-sized 
houses  for  the  working  classes  of  the  town  ? A.  There  appears  to  be  a lack  of  such 
! houses  at  present. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  rent  any  of  your  hands  pay  ? A.  Hot  definitely, 

but  I think  they  pay  from  $75  to  $100  a year.  There  are  not  many  of  our  hands 

j that  are  married  and  keep  house. 

Q.  You  think  that  from  $75  to  $100  would  be  the  average  rental  of  mechanics’ 
■p.  I houses  in  this  town  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  prices  of  the  ordinary  necessaries 
j of  life  in  St.  Stephen — bread,  meat,  vegetables,  and  such  articles  ? A.  I know  very 
4 little  about  the  prices  of  such  articles,  for  I have  never  made  any  study  of  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  Principally  in  this  town  ; 

we  sell  almost  all  the  goods  we  make  at  retail,  but  we  are  now  making  caskets  for 

both  wholesale  and  retail.  We  began  the  business  this  spring  and  we  hope  to  sell 
them  in  the  Maritime  and  upper  Provinces.  We  have  already  sent  some  samples 
j of  our  goods  to  Montreal. 

Q.  Do  you  find  all  the  goods  that  you  require  for  manufacturing  quite  convenient 
j to  the  town  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  those  articles  from  ? A.  We  import  the  bulk  of  them  ; 
whitewood,  cherry,  oak,  and  all  that  grade  of  lumber  we  buy  in  Boston.  We  only 
I use  those  articles  in  small  quantities,  and  principally  for  orders,  but  such  woods  as 
. ash  are  native  lumber  and  are  pretty  extensively  used  around  here  ; we  have  to 
; import  walnut,  though. 

Q.  Is  there  not  any  walnut  growing  in  Canada  suitable  for  manufacturing — is 
there  not  oak,  too,  that  is  suitable  ? A.  I have  never  known  of  any  Canadian  walnut 
to  be  used  here ; I think  it  all  goes  to  the  States.  There  is  certaintly  none  grown  in 
this  vicinity  ; perhaps  there  is  a little  oak  grown  here,  but  it  is  not  manufactured  in 
j!  this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  Dominion  where  you  can  get  oak 
j without  going  to  the  United  States  for  it  ? A.  Ho ; although  there  is  some  cut,  I 
believe,  in  Hova  Scotia.  I know  there  is  a man  from  there  that  wanted  to  sell  us 
j 2,000  -feet  a little  while  ago,  but  as  we  could  only  buy  it  in  very  small  quantities  we 
f did  not  take  the  trouble  to  buy  it  there,  because  we  could  get  it  already  kilned-up 
and  in  a great  deal  better  shape  for  our  use  from  Boston. 


J.  E.  Ganong,  St.  Croix  Soap  Manufacturing  Company,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I am  a soap  manufacturer. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  Fifteen. 

Q.  Is  your  business  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  soap  entirely?  A.  Yes; 
j entirely. 

Q.  About  how  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  About  ten  hours ; 
they  make  a little  extra  time  occasionally, 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  an  extra  rate  at  night  ? A.  Yes;  three  and  a-half 
i hours  at  night  counts  half  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  hands  constant  employment  all  the  year  around  ? A.  Last 
' year  we  lost  three  weeks ; this  year,  so  far,  our  hands  have  made  full  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  hands  own  houses  ? A.  I think  there  is  one  of 
j our  hands  that  owns  his  own  house,  and  I think  that  two  others  are  intending  to  build. 
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Q.  Have  those  who  have  built  and  those  who  are  intending  to  build  paid  for 
and  do  they  intend  to  pay  for  those  houses  out  of  their  earnings — do  they  have  other 
means  of  paying  for  these  houses  ? A.  They  are  paying  for  them  out  of  their  wages. 

Q.  What  do  skilled  hands  earn  in  your  business  ? A.  Our  labor  is  all  common 
labor,  except  the  foreman  of  the  factory. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  foreman  ? A.  A little  over  $20  a week. 

Q.  What  do  your  unskilled  hands  earn?  A.  They  earn  from  $4  to  $9  a week.  | 

Q.  Have  you  any  men  working  at  $4  a week  ? A.  Ho ; boys  sixteen  years  old. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  to  an  adult  laborer  ? A.  About  $9  a week,  and  boys  $4, 

Q.  Are  the  boys  indentr. red,  or  are  they  just  working  in  the  factory  ? A.  They 
are  just  working  along;  we  hire  them  as  we  want  them. 

Q.  Then  it  is  immaterial  how  long  they  stay  ? A.  It  is  immaterial  entirely. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  they  are  learning  the  trade  ? A.  We  expect  them  to  do 
a certain  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  very  young  boys  working  with  you  ? A.  Sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old  in  the  youngest  we  have. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  those  boys  who  work  with  you  can  read  and  write  ? A.  I 
think  they  can. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  the  boys  in  this  neighborhood  get  a common 
English  education  before  they  go  to  work  ? A.  I think  that,  as  a rule,  they  go  to  | 
the  common  schools  up  to  a certain  grade. 

By  Mr.  Gibson 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Are  the  men  generally  satisfied  with  that  day  for  a pay-day  ? A.  They  seem 
to  be. 


By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  procure  your  material  that  you  need  for  your  soap  business  ? 
A.  From  Boston  and  Hew  York;  some  of  it  we  get  from  Montreal  and  some  of  it 
from  St.  John,  but  the  chief  part  of  it  we  get  from  the  United  States. 

Q.  WTiere  do  you  find  a market  for  your  goods  ? A.  Chiefly  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

Q.  Have  you  a boiler-house  detached  from  your  chief  business  place  ? A.  We 
have  a brick  boiler-house  and  it  is  detached  from  the  main  building. 

Q.  Is  there  sufficient  ventilation  there  ? A.  We  have  very  little  rendering,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  to  do. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  hear  any  one  complain  about  the  smell  from  the  boiler-house  ? 
A.  Ho;  not  that  I know  of. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? A.  Ho  you  mean  the  business  I am  in 
at  present  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  A little  over  three  years. 

Q.  Was  the  business  formerly  done  under  another  name  ? A.  It  was  formerly 
done  undfer  another  name,  but  it  was  a small  business. 

Q.  Has  the  business  increased  since  you  took  hold  of  it  ? A.  Yes  ; it  has  increased. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  much  ? A.  Yes;  very  much.  We  have  made  three  additions 
to  our  business  place  in  the  last  three  years. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  make  anything  but  laundry  soaps  ? A.  That  is  all  we  are  making 
just  now,  but  we  intend  to  go  into  the  making  of  toilet  soap  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  operatives  females  ? A.  We  have  two  females  in  our  employ. 

Q.  What  do  they  earn  ? A.  They  work  piece-work,  and  they  earn  from  $2  to 
$5  a week. 
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By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 


Q.  What  is  their  business  ? A.  Wrapping  soap. 
Q.  Ho  you  make  boxes  for  your  soaps  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q„  Do  you  have  the  material  already  cut  out  in  the  shape  that  you  want  it  ? A. 
Yes ; we  get  it  done  in  St.  John. 

By  Mr.  Dibson  : — 

Q.  What  competition  do  you  meet  with  in  this  business  ? A.  Our  competition 
is  mostly  Maritime — St.  John.  We  have  some  from  Montreal,  but  not  much  ; we 
have  hardly  any  American  competition — none,  in  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  competition  from  Ontario?  A.  Very  little  Ontario  goods 
; come  here. 

Q.  Then  your  competition  is  generally  local  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  goods  west  to  Montreal  or  Quebec  ? A.  Sometimes  we  have 
| made  some  shipments  the  i*e  ; we  may  have  sent  a car-load  occasionally. 

Q.  How  does  the  competition  from  Montreal  affect  you  ? A.  Mot  nearly  so  much 
j as  it  did  two  years  ago ; there  is  some  competition  from  Montreal,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  as  it  used  to  be. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  in  your  line  of  business  that  would  be  of  information 
| to  the  Commission,  and  of  which  you  could  tell  us,  that  has  not  been  brought  out  by 
[questions?  A.  Our  men  seem  to  be  all  satisfied  and  get  comfortable  livings;  one  of 
I our  men  has  built  a house  for  himself  and  another  is  intending  to  build  one  now. 
All  our  hands  seem  to  be  satisfied.  That  is  all  that  I think  I can  speak  about,  and  I 
[really  think  I spoke  of  it  before. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  among  your  working  people  ? A.  We  have 
ihad  no  strikes,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  take  place. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Are  your  hands,  for  the  most  part,  local  people  ? A.  I think  all  our  hands  are 
! local  men,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreman;  he  is  a western  man,  and  came  from 
I Boston. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  such  hands  as  you  require  ? A.  Mo  ; 
[our  labor  is  all  common  labor. 

Q.  Are  the  laborers  in  your  establishment,  over  whom  you  have  control,  as  a 
[general  rule  sober  and  industrious  ? A.  They  are. 


B.  B.  DeWolfe,  Carriage-builder,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  your  business  is  ? A.  I am  a carriage  manufacturer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? A.  On  my  own  account  about  twelve 
iyears.  I worked  at  the  trade  myself  before  that ; my  establishment  has  been  running 
about  twenty  years  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? A.  About  eight. 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  ? A.  One. 

Q.  What  stock  do  you  principally  use  in  the  manufacture  of  your  carriages — is  it 
imported  or  principally  Canadian  ? A.  It  is  principally  imported,  all  but  the  white  ash. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  a first-class  painter — foreman  painter  ? A.  About  $12. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  first-class  men  ? A.  Twelve  dollars. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  give  to  the  average  of  the  men?  A.  The  cheapest  man  I 
have  in  the  shop  is  being  paid  $1.50  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  helpers  in  the  blacksmith  shop  ? A.  We  have  no  helpers, 
except  the  apprentices. 

Q.  You  just  pay  them  what  they  are  worth — from  $2  a week  up,  I suppose  ? A. 
The  apprentice  boys  in  the  blacksmith  shop  get  $3  the  first  year,  $3.50  the  next 
‘year,  $4  the  third  and  $5  the  fourth  year. 

Q.  Do  you  take  apprentices  in  the  wood-shop  ? A.  Mo. 
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Q.  What  do  yon  pay  wood-workers  ? A.  Ten  dollars  a week. 

Q.  I suppose  you  have  some  in  that  shop  who  work  cheaper  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  full  ? A.  We  pay  them  in  full  every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  And  in  cash  ? A.  Always. 

Q.  I suppose  you  employ  trimmers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  trimmers?  A.  Their  work  is  piece-work. 

Q.  What  do  they  average  in  a week  ? A.  About  $14  or  $15 ; last  year  they* 
averaged  $15. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  boys  as  apprentices  under  indenture?  A.  !No;  well 
never  have  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  system  of  indenturing  apprentices?  A.  I have  neveijl 
tried  it ; I do  not  think  it  would  work  here  ; we  live  right  on  the  line  here,  and  ]||J 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  our  while  trying  that  plan,  for  if  the  boys  did  not  like  to  stayjl 
they  would  skip  out  to  the  other  side. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  Canadian  lead  in  your  painting?  A.  We  use  principally  I 
English  lead. 

Q.  Are  these  leads  Brantham’s  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  Canadian  lead  ? A.  I have  used  them. 

Q.  How  did  you  find  them  to  compare  with  the  English  leads  ? A.  I have  neveijl 
found  them  to  be  as  good. 

Q.  I presume  there  is  a difference  in  the  cost  of  the  lead  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  difference  in  the  cost  in  proportion  uO  the  difference  in  the  quality  o|| 
the  goods  ? A.  I have  never  used  enough  Canadian  lead  to  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  any  improvement  made  in  the  leads  made  ii  ». 
Canada  now  and  those  of  five  years  ago  ? A.  Yes  ; decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  same  improvements  are  made  in  the  next  five  years  [I 
they  will  be  equal  to  the  English  leads  ? A.  I hope  so. 

Q.  I suppose  you  use  a good  deal  of  color?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  Canadian  colors?  A.  We  have  been  using  Canadian  color; if 
this  year  principally. 

Q.  How  do  you  find  they  compare  with  the  American  ? A.  Fair. 

Q.  I suppose  you  have  used  Canadian  colors  four  or  five  years  now  ? A.  HoSI 
very  much  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  before  the  If  at  ion  al  Policy  ? A.  Hot  until  within  thl 
last  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  improvement  in  the  Canadian  colors  ? A.  Last  year  ii 
found  a g\eat  improvement  in  the  Canadian  colors,  and  I think  that  now  they  wihlf 
compare  favorably  with  any  colors  made. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  use  any  Canadian  varnishes  ? A . Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  improvement  made  in  the  varnishes  1 
A.  I do  not  know ; I could  never  use  them  to  my  satisfaction. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased  during  the  twelve  years  you  have  been  in  business  ' i >- 
A.  Some  ; very  little. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  principal  competition?  A.  I find  it  now  come 4 
principally  from  Ontario. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  for  the  sale  of  carriages  ? A.  It  is  principally! 
local  5 we  sell  our  carriages  around  here,  but  some  we  sell  in  Hova  Scotia. 

Q.  Lo  you  find  any  difficulty  in  selling  the  number  of  vehicles  that  you  makl ; 
up?  A.  I have  never  found  any,  until  within  the  last  few  years ; the  cause  of thj  1 
Double  has  been  competition  with  the  cheap  Ontario  goods,  and  also  cheap  America!  1 
goods ; until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  had  no  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  I suppose  you  have  all  the  latest  conveniences  for  your  work  around  th 
shop  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strike  in  your  shop  in  any  kind  of  labor  ? - A.  Ho.  ! [ 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  men  in  your  employ  have  built  houses  ? Al  y 
Hone  but  one. 


Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  in  your  employ  have  saved  money,  or 
have  invested  it  in  bank  stock,  savings  bank,  bonds,  or  any  other  security  ? A.  There 
is  only  one  that  I know  of  that  has  saved  money. 

Q.  How  are  the  general  habits  of  the  workmen — are  they  sober  ? A.  They  are 
most  all  sober. 

Q.  Is  there  much  drunkenness  around  the  town  ? A.  There  is  none  at  all  this  year. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  that  you  use  for  trimming  principally  imported  ? A.  They 
are  principally  imported. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  used  any  Canadian  leather ; if  so,  how  do  you  find  it  to 
| ! compare  with  the  American  ? A.  This  year  they  have  compared  very  well. 

Q.  Has  it  improved  in  quality?  A.  I think  so  ; last  year  I useci  more  of  it  than 
1 1 before,  simply  on  that  account. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  American  labor  in  your  factory  ? A.  I have  one  painter 
in  my  employ  who  is  an  American. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  paid  in  Calais  higher  than  they  are  in  St.  Stephen?  A.  We 
■pay  as  high  wages  here  as  they  do  in  Calais  ; I do  not  not  know  whether  they  are  as 
high  as  they  are  farther  west. 

Q.  What  does  a man  pay  for  a tenement  of  six  or  seven  rooms  in  St.  Stephen  ? 
i j A.  $7  to  $8  a month. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  board  by  a single  person  in  St.  Stephen  ? 
A.  $3  to  $3.50  a week ; that  is  the  average  rate  of  board  in  St.  Stephen. 
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T.  Winslow  Broad,  Axe  and  Edge-tool  Manufacturer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q,.  What  business  are  you  engaged  at  ? A.  I am  a manufacturer  of  axes  and. 

I j edge-tools. 

What  classes  of  edge-tools  do  you  make  ? A.  We  manufacture  axes,  carpenters’ 
I tools  and  railroad  tools. 

Q.  Where  is  your  establishment  situated  ? A.  It  is  at  a place  we  call  Porter’s 
; . Mill  Stream. 

Q.  Is  that  near  St.  Stephen  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ?  A.  About  twenty-four  just  now. 

Q.  Does  that  include  metal  and  wood-workers?  A.  It  includes  both. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  first-class  blacksmiths  ? A.  From  $2  to  $3  a day.. 

Q.  Have  you  many  skilled  hands  working  for  less  than  $2  a day  ? A.  Mo ; that 
I is  about  as  low  as  any  of  the  skilled  hands  gM. 

Q.  What  wages  do  polishers  get  ? A.  We  have  one  polisher  who  works  by 
I contract,  and  I might  say  that  he  makes  $2.50  a day.  He  employs  his  own 
i assistants. 

Q.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  assistance  employed  by  him,  or  do  you  pay  the- 
man  a lump  sum?  A.  We  pay  him  a lump  sum  and  let  him  do  the  work. 

Q.  And  you  allow  the  assistants  to  look  out  for  themselves  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  wood-workers  receive?  A.  We  have  only  one  man  at 
; that  branch  of  the  work,  and  he  gets  $2.50  a day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  men  work?  A.  Our  , forgers  work  about 
s eight  hours  ; the  others  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  the  hands  in  the  forging,  shop  work  by  the  piece?  A.  By  the  day 
I altogether;  the  foreman  works  by  the  piece. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  helpers?  A.  By  the  day — $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  according  to  skill  or  time  of  service?  A.  Both. 

Q.  Do  they  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  Mo ; they  work  the  same  hours  as  the 
; 1 forgers. 

Q.  And  when  their  day’s  work  is  finished  they  can  go  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  continuous  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes;  except 
once,  when  the  water  supply  went  down  with  us. 
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Q.  Then,  except  that  time  their  work  has  been  continuous  with  you  ? A.  It  has 
been. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  men  steady  ? A.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  all 
steady,  sober  men. 

Q.  Are  they  New  Brunswickers,  or  are  many  of  them  foreigners?  A.  I think 
about  five  of  our  men  are  foreigners ; the  rest  are  New  Brunswickers. 

Q.  Did  these  foreign  men  come  here  of  their  own  accord,  or  do  you  have  to 
import  them  ? A.  We  have  had  to  import  them. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  get  as  much  skilled  labor  here  as  you  require  ? A.  Not  in 
this  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  men  own  houses  ? A.  I think  about  two 
of  them  own  houses,  but  I am  not  certain.  There  may  be  more  of  them  that  own 
houses  of  their  own  ; but  I know  of  two. 

Q.  Are  there  plenty  of  houses  to  be  rented  in  the  neighborhood  of  your  work  ? 
A.  Notin  the  immediate  vicinity;  there  are  some  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
away. 

Q.  What  rents  do  mechanics  pay  for  suitable  houses  in  that  neighborhood  ? A. 
I should  jndge  $75  a year. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands?  A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  represented  to  you  that  they  would  like  to  be  paid  more 
frequently?  A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  satisfied  with  being  paid  monthly  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  paid,  are  they  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  pay  them  in  full  ? A.  Yes;  we  pa}^  them  on  the  third  Saturday 
of  the  month  in  full,  up  to  the  end  of  the  mouth  previous. 

Q.  Do  they  frequently  come  to  you  for  advances  between  pay-days  ? A. 
Occasionally  they  come  for  $1  or  $2. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  they  live  up  to  their  earnings,  or  do  you  know 
of  any  of  them  that  save  money?  A.  I think  that  some  of  them  save  money. 

Q.  Do  you  take  on  any  apprentices  ? A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  I suppose  the  work  would  be  too  hard  for  small  boys  ? A.  Yes  ; we  take  on 
boys  about  sixteen  years  of  age;  that  is  the  youngest  we  take.  Our  business 
is  divided  up  into  two  or  three  branches.  In  the  forging  shop  we  do  not  take  boys 
to  learn  the  trade  till  they  are  nineteen  years  old,  but  for  all  the  other  work  we  take 
them  on  at  sixteen. 

Q.  Is  your  business  increasing  or  decreasing  ? A.  It  is  increasing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  §ell  your  goods,  for  the  most  part?  A.  St.  John,  Halifax  and 
Montreal  are  our  principal  markets.  We  are  shipping  some  of  our  goods  to  British 
Columbia. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  goods  to  Ontario  ? A.  We  send  some  to  Montreal,  and  our 
agent  who  is  located  there  sends  them  all  over  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  competition  here  in  your  line  of  business  from  Ontario  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  competition  from  Quebec  ? A.  Yery  little;  our  principal 
'Competition  here  comes  from  Ontario. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  iron  do  you  use?  A.  We  use  partly  English  and  partly 
Londonderry  iron. 

Q.  Do  you  find  Londonderry  iron  good  enough  for  your  purpose  ? A.  For  our 
narrow  axes  it  is  very  good,  but  for  our  tools  we  have  to  use,  or,  I should  say,  we  use 
Norway  iron. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  steel — from  England  altogether  ? A.  No ; we 
principally  get  it  from  the  States  now. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  import  steel  cheaper  from  the  States  than  from 
England  ? A.  We  can  import  it  just  as  cheap. 

Q.  I suppose  you  require  a high  grade  of  steel  for  your  work  ? A.  Yes;  and 
the  American  axe-steel  is  better  than  the  English. 
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Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  for  axe-handles  ? A.  We  get  it  around  here 
mostly  ; we  get  it  from  the  farmers.  Sometimes  we  import  it  from  the  States. 

Q.  Do  you  use  ash  ? A.  We  get  white  ash. 

Q.  Do  you  get  a good  quality  of  white  ash  in  this  Province  ? A.  Very  good. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  In  the  event  of  any  of  your  employes  leaving  you  would  you  pay  them  at  the 
time  of  the  expiration  of  their  work  ? A.  We  do  not  care  about  doing  that,  for  we 
would  7-ather  let  them  wait  till  pay-day. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  any  of  them  left  a day  or  two  after  being  paid  would  they 
have  to  wait  seven  weeks  for  their  money  ? A.  We  do  not  very  often  have  a case 
of  that  kind  happen  ; in  such  a case  a great  deal  would  depend  upon  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  information  you  could  bring  before  the  Commission  ? A. 
I think  I said  there  were  two  of  our  men  who  owned  houses,  but  after  thinking 
the  matter  over  I am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  four  men.  We  are  manufacturing 
a drain  pipe,  and  for  that  purpose  we  buy  English  cement. 

Q.  Is  it  cheaper  than  the  English  terra-cotta  pipe  ? A.  I imagine  it  costs  about 
the  same  to  make,  but  it  stands  better. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  the  hands  you  have  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pipe  ? A.  We  pay  them  about  $1  a day  in  the  winter  and  $1.25  in  the  summer. 
The  foreman  gets  higher  wages  than  I have  spoken  of. 

Q.  Do  your  hands  in  these  industries  own  the  houses  in  which  they  live  ? A. 
The  foreman  owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  he  has  built  it  since  he  has  been 
working  in  the  drain-pipe  business.  I only  know  of  one  man  that  owns  his  house. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  men  who  are  employed  by  you  put  by  money  ? 
A.  I know  some  of  them  do  ; I do  not  know  to  what  extent ; they  are  principally 
those  that  have  families  to  support. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a laborer  who  receives  the  wages  that  you  speak  of,  $1  a 
day  in  winter  and  $1.25  in  summer,  can  live  and  support  a family  in  comfort  ? A.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  comfort,  but  I know  it  is  done.  I know  it  is  a great  deal 
better  wages  than  the  ordinary  street  or  ship-laborer  gets.  I know  that  the  ship- 
laborers  get  $1.25  a day  on  the  wharves,  and  they  have  to  lose  rainy  days,  as  well 
as  nearly  all  the  time  in  winter. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  from  experience,  the  amount  of  comfort  that  a laborer 
derives  from  $1.25  a day  ? A.  I do  not ; I think  they  live  as  well  as  men  of  their 
station  do  generally.  I have  never  had  much  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Is  there  much  absolute  poverty  in  St.  Stephen  or  the  surrounding  country  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  there  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  much  relief  is  given  to  the  poor  by  the  authorities  ? 
A.  There  is  considerable  relief  given  by  the  authorities,  but  I think  it  is  confined  to 
the  poor-house  and  those  who  are  left  helpless  from  some  reason  or  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  are  able  to  work  are  able  to  maintain  their 
families  from  their  earnings  ? A.  I think  so  ; so  far  as  I know,  they  are. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Why  are  the  wages  lower  in  winter  than  they  are  in  summer?  A.  Simply 
because  we  can  get  the  men  to  work  cheaper  in  the  winter ; that  is  all  the  reason  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  they  work  the  same  amount  of  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  the  only  reason  is  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand  ? A. 
Yes  ; that  is  all.  Men  are  glad  to  work  for  $1  a day  in  winter,  and  prefer  to  work 
for  us  at  that  rate  of  wages  than  to  go.  to  work  in  the  woods. 

By  Mr.  Walsh 

Q.  Do  you  expect  that  your  pipe  manufacture  is  going  to  develop  into  a large 
amount  of  trade  here  ? A.  I think  so;  I have  strong  hopes  that  it  will.  We  have 
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made  a great  deal  of  it.  and  we  use  first-class  quality  of  cement  in  it ; all  that’s 
wanting  is  for  the  people  to  try  it  to  prove  that  it  is  as  good  a pipe  as  any  that  is 
imported  from  outside  places.  I might  say  that  we  hope  to  develop  a large  trade 
in  that  line  if  time  and  trouble  will  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  a glazed  pipe  ? A.  It  is  laid  in  cement,  and  then  it  goes  through  a 
carbonized  process. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  as  vitrified  pipe  ? A.  It  is  a better  pipe  ; it  is  a stronger  pipe,, 
and  there  is  no  warping  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  information  you  can  give  us  that  has  not  been  brought  out 
by  questioning  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  anything  special  I have  to  say,  but  there  are 
certain  things  that  operate  against  us  in  the  drain-pipe  business.  I do  not  know 
that  you  have  any  control  over  it,  but  I will  speak  about  it,  and  that  is,  that  there  is 
a duty  of  40  per  cent,  on  the  American  cement. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  40  per  cent,  kept  on?  A.  We  would  like  to  have 
it  taken  off.  I applied  to  the  Government  to  try  to  get  it  reduced,  but  instead  of 
reducing  the  duty  on  cement  they  increased  it  on  drain-pipe ; I suppose  it  is  of 
some  advantage  to  have  the  duty  raised  on  that  article,  but  I would  rather  have  it 
reduced  on  the  cement,  for  then  we  could  supply  Calais,  which  is  right  here  at  our 
own  door. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Is  this  pipe  of  yours  an  American  invention  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  what  would  be  good  for  you  in  this  matter  would  be  good 
for  the  rest  of  Canada,  therefore  you  are  looking  out  for  yourself?  A.  Yes  ; we  are 
looking  after  ourselves. 


Louis  Dexter,  Jr.,  Assistant  Superintendent  St.  Croix  Cotton  Mills,  called  and 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  business  do  you  follow  ? A.  I am  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
St.  Croix  Cotton  Mills. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  the  St.  Croix  Mills?  A.  We  average 
about  630. 

Q.  How  many  looms  have  you  in  the  mill?  A.  We  have  951  looms. 

Q.  How  many  spindles  have  you  in  the  mill  ? A.  About  32,000. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  run  of  wages  paid  to  the  weavers  ? A.  They 
average  from  to  $1.50. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes  ; a day. 

Q.  How  many  looms  would  those  that  earn  $1.50  a day  run  ? A.n  They  would 
run  six  looms. 

Q.  Have  you  many  who  are  running  four  looms  ? A.  Almost  all  we  have  are 
running  four  looms. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn?  A.  They  earn  from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Q.  Would  they  be  men  or  women,  or  both?  A.  Both. 

Q.  Do  the  men,  as  a rule,  earn  more  in  the  weaving  room  than  the  women  ? A. 
These  that  earn  those  wages  in  our  mill  are  women — probably  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  weavers  in  our  mill  are  women. 

Q.  When  a person  of  either  sex  comes  to  work  for  the  first  time  how  many 
looms  would  each  have  to  tend?  A.  When  hands  first  comes  to  work  they  will 
probably  get  a frame,  and  they  work  at  that  till  they  can  run  a number  of  looms. 
They  first  get  two  or  three  looms  and  work  them  by  hand  ; then  they  go  on  until 
they  are  able  to  run  four  by  steam.  They  have  two  looms  on  fancy  work  and  two 
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on  plain.  The  fancy  work  is  plaids  and  fancy  shirting,  and  the  plain  work  is  stripes. 
On  the  plain  work  we  have  two  kinds  of  weavers  who  run  six  looms.  There  are 
thirty  in  the  lot  and  they  generally  run  six  looms — everybody  else  has  four  looms. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  person  who  is  entrusted  with  any 
number  of  looms  ? A.  I should  say  fourteen ; very  few  under  that  get  any  looms. 
As  a rule,  the  average  would  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  What  do  the  operatives  in  the  spinning  room  receive  ? A.  They  average 
according  to  their  ability ; they  get  from  65  to  80  cents  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  number  of  those  that  you  regard  as  expert  hands 
receive  less  than  65  cents  a day  ? A.  USTo ; I think  not ; they  are  paid  according  to 
their  ability.  They  first  have  to  doff ; there  are  two  classes  of  doffers,  and  from 
i the  first  of  these  we  get  our  spinners. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  spinners?  A.  They  average  from  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Q.  A day?  A.  Yes;  a day. 

Q.  Are  these  about  the  best  paid  of  the  hands  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  are  not  foremen  ? A.  They  are  ordinary  hands. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  age  of  the  youngest  of  the  doffers?  A.  We  have  some 
young  boys  about  fifteen  years,  but  they  are  almost  all  twenty-eight  years  or  up ; 
thirty  is  the  average. 

Q.  What  do  warpers  receive?  A.  They  receive  from  85  cents  to  $1  a day, 
according  to  the  number  of  warps  they  run. 

Q.  What  do  slashers  receive  ? A.  Slashers  receive  (it  is  all  according  to  ability) 
i from  $1  to  $2.10  ; they  average  about  $1.50. 

Q„  What  do  dyers  receive  ? A.  The  dyers  receive  from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Q.  What  do  packers  get  ? A.  The  first  hands  we  pay  would  receive  an  average 
of  $1.25  ; the  boys  get  from  65  to  90  cents;  some  of  them  are  men  and  some  boys. 
The  boys  are  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old ; their  wages  depend  a great  deal 
on  their  ability  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  any  unskilled  laborers  about  the  place  ? A.  USTo ; we  do  not. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  work?  A.  Do  you  mean  from  morning  till  night? 

Q.  Yes — from  morning  till  night?  A.  There  are  two  schedules,  a summer  and  a 
winter  schedule.  The  summer  one  is  from  6:30  in  the  morning  till  6 at  night  and 
the  winter  schedule  from  7 in  the  morning  till  6 at  night.  In  the  summer  we  close 
at  12  on  Saturday  and  in  winter  at  4:30 — that  is,  for  six  months. 

Q.  Do  you  close  down  the  mill  at  any  period  ? A.  Do  you  mean  do  we  stop  for 
any  length  of  time  ? 

Q.  Yes — do  you  stop  tor  any  length  of  time?  A.  No;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  impose  any  fines  in  your  mill  ? A.  We  fine  for  bad  weaving. 

Q.  Do  you  fine  for  nothing  else  ? A.  Yes;  only  occasionally. 

Q.  If  an  operative  is  late  in  the  morning  what  is  done  about  the  matter?  A. 
We  may,  if  they  are  late  too  often,  take  the  time  off  them. 

Q.  Do  you  do  anything  more  than  take  off  the  actual  time  lost  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  close  the  door  of  the  mill  at  any  hour  in  the  morning,  so  that  the 
operatives  cannot  get  in  ? A.  We  close  the  door  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  How  soon  after  beginning  work  do  you  close  the  door?  A.  About  three 
minutes  before  the  time  of  starting  work. 

Q.  Then  if  a person  came  at  the  time  of  starting  work  he  would  lose  fifteen  minutes’ 
time  ? A.  Any  that  come  at  that  hour  would  be  sure  to  lose  fifteen  minutes’  times. 

Q.  Do  the  doors  of  the  mill  open  in  or  out?  A.  Outwards. 

Q.  How  do  the  doors  open  from  the  large  work  rooms  ? A.  In  the  main  mill 
there  is  a tower  at  each  end  of  the  mill  and  it  is  separated  from  the  mill  itself  by  brick 
walls  which  run  on  each  story.  Each  end  of  the  mill  opens  outward  into  that  tower 
and  the  door  of  the  tower  opens  outward. 

Q.  How  wide  are  the  stairways  leading  from  each  floor  ? A.  I cannot  tell  you 
exactly — eighteen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  experiment  as  to  how  long  it  would  take  you  to  get 
A— 31*- 
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the  hands  out  of  the  mill  in  case  of  fire  ? A.  I never  have ; I know  it  empties  pretty 
quick  at  dinner  time,  or  whenever  the  hands  go  out. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  it  takes  the  operatives  to  quit  work  and  get  out 
of  the  factory  ? A.  About  five  minutes  after  work  is  stopped  they  are  generally  all 
out  of  the  factory. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fire-escapes  provided  in  the  mill?  A.  These  towers  at  each 
end  of  the  mill  are  virtually  fire-escapes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  stairs  lead  from  the  towers  to  the  workmen’s  rooms  ? A.  Brick 
and  stone. 

Q.  Have  you  separate  water-closets  for  the  males  and  females?  A.  Yes;  we 
have ; we  have  a central  tower,  in  which,  the  water-closets  are ; they  are  built  up 
together,  but  they  have  partitions  between ; they  run  back  to  back  in  that  tower 
for  a space  of  about  10  to  12  feet.  The  water-closet  on  one  side  is  for  the  females,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  males. 

Q.  Are  the  approaches  to  the  water-closets  separate?  A.  Ho;  4 feet ; from 
the  time  you  leave  the  main  building  the  space  is  open ; they  -are  separate,  with  a 
space  on  each  side  of  them.  There  is  a partition  which  runs  through  this  room 
dividing  the  male  and  female  closets ; there  are  four  closets  on  each  side,  two  back 
to  back,  and  an  entry  to  each  separately.  It  is  perfectly  open  for  any  one  in  the 
large  mam  room  for  a space  of  about  8 feet,  so  that  any  one  standing  there  can  see 
what  is  going  on,  and  can  tell  whether  they  are  washing  or  in  the  water-closet. 

Q.  So  that  there  could  be  no  familiarity  going  on  between  those  who  are  in  the 
water-closets  without  its  being  seen  by  those  who  are  working  in  the  cotton  mill  ? 
A.  There  could  not. 

Q.  Are  the  men’s  water-closets  entirely  separate  from  the  others?  A.  They  are. 

Q.  Is  each  closet  entirely  separate  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  could  be  no  communication  from  one  to  the  other  ? A.  There 
could  be  no  communication. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  the  amount  of  fines  were  in  the  mill  last  year  ? 
A.  Ho  ; I am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  amount  collected  for  fines  was  a small  ora  considerable  one, 
compared  with  other  cotton  mills  ? A.  I do  not  know  what  the  fines  are  in  other 
mills,  so  I could  not  say  how  they  compare ; I do  not  think  there  is  any  considerable 
amou  nt. 

Q.  However,  you  think  there  were  no  fines  imposed,  except  for  bad  work? 
A.  Yes;  and  occasionally,  where  we  give  due  notice  before  hand,  for  conflicting  with 
some  rule  of  the  factory ; such  a case  is  an  exception. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  ages  of  the  youngest  children  employed  by  you  ? A.  About 
eleven  years  old. 

Q.  What  work  are  these  children  of  eleven  employed  at  ? A.  Sweeping  and  doffing, 

Q.  Is  doffing  work  that  requires  constant  attention  and  application  ? A.  Ho  ; 
there  are  times  when  they  can  get  plenty  of  work  and  other  times  they  can  rest ; it 
is  intermittent  work. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands?  A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  represented  to  you  by  the  hands  that  they  would  like  to  be 
paid  more  frequently?  A.  I have  never  heard  them  complain  of  being  paid  monthly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  hands  make  these  monthly  payments  extend  over 
till  next  pay-day,  or  that  they  have  to  get  credit  between  times  ? A.  I think  they 
must  make  it  extend  over,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  of  them  ask  for  an  advance. 

Q.  Do  you  make  advances  if  asked  for  them  ? A.  It  is  not  our  rule  to  make 
advances,  except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  punishment  for  the  children  in  your  mill  ? A. 

* I do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  flog  or  whip  the  children  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Would  the  management  permit  the  foreman  or  other  hands  in  the  mill  to  flog 
the  children  ? A.  Ho ; they  would  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  have  any  place  of  confinement  for  the  children — any  place  where  you 
can  shut  them  up  ? A.  We  have  no  such  place. 

Q.  When  you  pay  your  hands  do  you  pay  in  full  up  to  the  time  at  which  your 
pay-rolls  are  made  up  ? A.  Yes  ; not  exactly,  though. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  time  at  which  the  pay-rolls  are  made  up  are  the  hands 
paid  ? A.  The  pay-roll  ends  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month,  and  we  pay  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  the  following  month. 

Q.  So  that  nearly  a month  elapses  after  the  pay-roll  is  made  up  before  the  hands 
get  their  money  ? A.  About  three  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  in  full?  A.  Yes  ; we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  in  cash  ? A.  Yes ; we  do. 

Q.  Do  you  give  anything  in  the  way  of  store  orders  or  goods  to  the  hands  as 
B pay?  A.  Nothing  at  all.  Excuse  me — we  sell  remnants  to  them  if  they  want  them; 
that  is  all ; it  is  optional  with  them  to  take  them. 

Q.  Where  do  your  hands  come  from,  for  the  most  part  ? A.  Mostly  within  a 
radius  of  20  miles. 

Q.  Do  they  come  from  both  sides  of  the  river  ? A.  From  both  sides. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  help,  as  a rule  ? A.  Ot  the  men  and  boys  it  is 
exceptionally  good. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  as  to  the  morality  of  the  women?  A.  I can  say  that  their 
morality  is  high. 

Q.  Are  you  frequently  compelled  to  import  labor  ? A.  We  are  not  now.  Of 
course,  we  are  a mill  that  is  only  about  five  years  old,  and  we  had  to  import  labor 
when  we  started,  but  it  is  now  native  people  that  work  for  us. 

Q.  Do  you  educate  your  own  help  ? A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  help  you  have  now  is  as  good  as  that  you  imported 
when  you  started  ? A.  I think  our  class'  of  help  is  decidedly  better  now  than  it  ever 
was  before. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  if  any  of  your  hands  own  houses  ? A.  Yes  ; some  of  them  do. 

Q.  Many  of  them  ? A.  They  are  mostly  heads  of  families  that  own  houses. 
Of  course,  in  a mill  like  ours  we  have  a great  many  hands  that  come  from  one 
family ; sometimes  a father,  perhaps  a mother,  and  two  or  three  children  of  the  same 
family  are  found  working  in  the  mill,  and  in  some  of  these  cases  they  would  own 
their  own  houses.  We  have  a great  many  girls  in  our  employ  who  are  unmarried, 
and  they  either  board  in  houses  managed  by  some  of  the  families  of  the  workingmen 
or  live  at  home ; some  of  them  board  in  the  boarding  houses  in  Milltown. 

Q.  What  do  these  girls  pay  for  board,  as  a rule  ? A.  In  the  Milltown  boarding 
houses  it  is  $2.25  a week ; in  some  cases  they  get  board  a little  cheaper. 

Q.  Do  the  young  children  who  work  with  you,  as  a rule',  live  with  their  parents  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  young  people  who 
are  working  with  you  ? A.  I think  I can  say  it  is  rather  high. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  working  for  you  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write  ? A.  We  find  very  few  of  those  among  our  help. 

Q.  Do  you  require  them  to  sign  the  pay-roll,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 
A.  When  they  are  paid  we  require  them  to  sign  the  pay-roll ; very  few  of  our  hands 
we  find  but  can  do  that,  though  their  ages  range,  as  a rule,  from  thirteen  to  forty 
years. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Were  you  ever  superintendent  in  any  other  cotton  mill  ? A.  I was  not. 

Q.  You  have  only  been  superintendent  while  you  were  here  ? A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  any  houses  ? A.  They  own  the  foremen’s,  overseer’s, 
two  of  the  hands’,  and  a boarding  house. 

Q.  About  what  rent  do  they  get  for  those  houses  of  the  foremen  ? A.  They  get 
$75  to  $100  a year. 
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Q.  Do  the  hands  pay  $100  a year  for  their  houses  ? A.  The  foremen's  houses 
are  $100  a year  and  the  two  hands’  houses  $75. 

Q.  Is  the  company  exempted  from  taxation  ? A.  They  are  for  ten  years  from 
the  time  they  started. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  thing  as  a combine  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Canada  in  the  different  lines  of  business  ? A.  I know  of  such  a thing  as  the  Cotton 
Manufacturers’  Association . 

Q.  Is  your  company  a member  of  that  association  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  object  of  that  association  is  to  keep  up  prices  ? A.  They  arrange  a 
schedule  of  prices. 

Q.  And  the  other  object  is  to  protect  yourselves  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  general  tendency  of  the  combination  to  make  a fair  price  for  goods  and 
to  get  the  cotton  made  as  cheaply  as  possible  ? A.  Yes  ; that  has  been  its  tendency. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  it  aims  at?  A.  It,  like  all  other  combinations,  has  the 
tendency  to  break  up  all  outsiders  in  time ; that  is  the  reason  why  all  the  cotton 
factories  are  not  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  — 

Q.  Does  the  association  embrace  all  the  cotton  mills  in  business  in  Canada  ? A. 
It  does  not  embrace  Mr.  Gibson’s  mill. 

Q.  Do  the  hands  who  live  in  the  tenement  houses  pay  taxes  ? A.  They  do  not 
pay  taxes  on  the  tenement  houses  the  company  own. 

Q.  Does  the  company  own  much  property  in  connection  with  the  work  here  ?, 
A.  Very  little,  except  some  tenement  houses  and  the  mill  itself. 

Q.  They  do  not  rent  any  land,  then,  to  the  employes  of  the  mill  ? A.  I do  not 
think  there  is  such  a case  to  be  found,  for  other  property  is  more  accessible. 

Q.  Did  you  state  the  age  of  the  youngest  and  smallest  children  you  have  in  the 
mill  ? A.  I stated  about  the  age  of  the  youngest  and  smallest ; I do  not  know  the 
real  age  of  the  youngest,  but  I think  it  is  what  I stated. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  the  hands  in  the  different  departments  of  the  mill  ? A.  Mo;  I 
do  not ; that  is  done  by  the  heads  of  the  departments. 

Q.  Are  there  any  directions  given  as  to  what  age  young  children  shall  be 
employed  in  the  mill  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  That  is  a matter  that  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  overseers  of  the 
different  departments  ? A.  It  is  left  in  their  hands. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  average  amount  of  wages  paid  out  by  you  annually, 
or  monthly  ? A.  The  average  amount  of  wages  we  pay  out  is  about  $19,000. 

Q.  Is  that  annually?  A.  Mo;  that  is  per  month ; it  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
number  of  looms  we  are -running. 

Q.  Is  the  pay  very  satisfactory  to  the  employes  ? A.  I think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  made  to  you  about  it?  A.  We  have 
never  had  any. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  your  mill?  A.  Yes  ; we  had  one  a couple 
of  years  ago. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  strike  ? A.  Deduction  in  the  wages  of  our 
weavers. 

Q.  Why  is  there  more  trouble  there  than  in  any  other  department  of  help  that 
you  employ  ? A.  I cannot  say. 

Q.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  there  not  always  more  trouble  in  that  department  than 
any  other?  A.  I think,  generally,  there  is  more  trouble  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
departments — that  is,  so  fhr  as  I know;  but  my  experience  is  not  very  wide. 

Q.  I presume  you  have  a great  deal  of  labor  in  your  mill  now  that  was  imported 
from  the  United  States?  A.  We  did  import  some  at  first,  but  with  the  exception  of 
some  very  skilled  heads  our  best  hands  are  natives. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  average  of  the  hands  employed  by  you  at 
present  in  the  mill  are  as  competent  to  do  the  work  as  those  you  imported  a few 
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years  ago  ? A.  I think  they  are  more  so  ; I think  they  are  a better  class  of  help  in 
every  way. 

Q.  H ave  you  any  trouble  from  drunkenness  among  the  hands?  A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  pic-nics  interfere  with  your  work  ? A.  We  have  made  arrangements  to 
prevent  that,  by  giving  the  hands  Saturday  afternoon  during  the  summer  season — 
the  pie-nic  season. 

Q.  I presume  you  employ  more  hands  at  the  present  time  than  you  did  a year 
after  you  started  ? A.  I think  so;  lam  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  mill  at  that  time  as  I am  now. 

Q.  Has  the  general  output  of  the  mill  increased  or  remained  stationary  ? A. 
It  remains  about  the  same;  we  run  from  150  to  850  or  900 — possibly  950  looms. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  make  cotton  as  cheaply  here  as  they  do  in  the  upper  Provinces  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  anything  about  the  management  of  cotton  mills  in  the  upper 
Provinces,  but  I do  not  see  why  we  cannot. 

Ey  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  How  many  women  have  you  employed  in  your  establishment?  A.  I cannot 
tell  you  the  exact  number,  but  I should  say  that  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our  hands 
are  women. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  girls  would  there  be  about  the  age  of  eleven  years  ? A. 
Yery  few;  I think  the  number  would  be  inside  of  two  dozen. 

Q.  Would  there  be  many  boys  of  that  age  employed  in  the  mill  ? A.  About 
the  same  number. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  employes  are  American  ? A.  I could  not  state  how  many, 
for  we  are  so  near  the  border  that  they  have  been  coming  without  our  knowing  of 
it  much. 

Q.  Then  you  caunot  tell  us  what  proportion  of  your  employes  would  be 
Americans  ? A.  I could  not  say ; if  I should  guess  I should  say  it  would  be  half- 
and-half. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  any  accidents  in  the  mill?  A.  Yes;  occasionally. 

Q.  Anything  of  a serious  nature  ? A.  We  have  had  one  within  my  remembrance, 
where  a man  was  killed. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  ? A.  He  got  caught  in  some  of  the  mill  machinery 
and  his  head  was  crushed. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  other  accidents  in  the  mill  ? A.  We  had  one  case 
where  a boy  fell  down  an  elevator,  but  he  is  living ; it  was  a pretty  bad  blow  for 
him,  for  he  was  laid  up  a little  while. 

Q.  Was.  anything  done  by  the  owners  of  the  mill  or  their  friends  after  the 
accidents  took  place  to  help  the  sufferers  ? A.  Yes;  in  one  case  the  mill  helped 
them  ; in  the  other  case  there  was  not  any  assistance  given. 

Q.  Which  case  was  it  that  the  assistance  was  given  in  ? A.  It  was  in  the  case 
of  the  man  that  was  killed. 

Q.  How  is  the  ventilation  of  your  factory  ? A.  It  is  first-class. 

Q.  Both  in  winter  and  summer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Concerning  the  fines  imposed  on  the  employes  in  your  mill — are  there  any 
rules  posted  up  in  the  factory  stating  what  those  fines  shall  be  imposed  for,  or  do  the 
overseers  impose  them  at  their  will  ? A.  The  fines  are  only  imposed  for  bad  work, 
and  we  do  not  pretend  to  fine  a person  if  it  is  a first  offence,  but  if  it  is  a repeated 
offence  we  put  on  a small  fine.  We  do  not  pretend  to  fine  for  anything  that  can  be 
easily  got  over,  and  only  for  work  that  is  negligently  and  carelessly  done. 

Q.  Do  the  employes  of  the  mill  go  to  their  dinner,  or  do  any  of  them  eat  their 
meals  in  the  mill  ? A.  Some  eat  their  meals  in  the  mill  ; those  that  live  down  in 
these  towns  can,  if  they  wish,  eat  their  dinner  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Have  you  a separate  room  for  that  purpose,  or  do  the  hands  eat  where 
they  work  ? A.  They  eat  where  they  work. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  of  the  children  in  your  mill  being  abused 
scolded,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind 
being  done. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  working  in  the  spinning  room  ? A.  Yes;  the  dolfers  are 
hoys,  and  the  mule  spinners,  a few  of  them.  Most  of  the  mule  spinners  are  young 
men  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old  ; they  are  natives. 

Q.  Are  they  instructed  not  to  go  between  the  moving  and  stationary  part  of  the 
machinery  ? A.  They  are;  we  do  not  allow  boys  to  do  that  if  we  know  it.  It  was 
just  this  way  that  the  man  was  killed — by  going  between  the  machines  when  we 
told  him  not  to. 

Q.  Have  the  wages  of  the  employes  increased  since  the  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation came  in  force  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  elevators  protected  with  automatic  safeguards  ? A.  They  are, 
except  where  this  hoy  fell  down,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall. 

Q.  If  a person  is  hurt  in  the  factory  does  the  company  pay  his  expenses  or  not  ? 
A.  It  depends  altogether  on  whether  it  is  a case  of  gross  carelessness  or  not,  and 
whether  the  people  are  able  to  help  themselves.  If  the  people  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  expenses,  and  it  is  not  a case  of  carelessness,  the  company  will  pay  the  expenses, 
but  in  no  other  case.  There  is  no  usual  rule  followed  in  such  cases. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
last  twelve  months  and  the  amount  of  fines  collected  in  the  same  time  ? A.  In  the 
weaving  rooms  our  fines,  I think,  came  to  about  $20. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Is  the  necessary  moisture  that  is  required  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  rooms 
produced  by  steam  ? A.  It  is. 

Q.  I suppose  you  know  that  in  some  mills  it  is  produced  by  water  ? A.  Yes. 
The  amount  of  fines  collected  in  twelve  months  would  be  from  $30  to  $90  ; that 
would  cover  all  things.  In  speaking  about  the  wages  of  the  weavers  I would  say 
that  their  average  would  be  $8  to  $9  a week.  You  asked  a good  many  questions 
about  the  water-closets,  so  I will  draw  a rough  plan  of  them  and  leave  it  with  you. 


Charles  Smith,  Carder,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  are  you  employed  at  ? A.  I work  in  the  card-room  of  the  cotton  mill. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the  card-room  ? A.  About  seven  or 
eight  weeks. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  work  in  the  card-room  before  in  any' other  factory  ? A.  Yes  ; 
I worked  in  the  Grenville,  Hew  Hampshire,  factory. 

Q.  About  what  age  were  you  when  you  first  went  to  the  cotton  mill  to  work? 
A.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

Q.  Can  you  read  or  write  ? A.  Both. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get  when  you  first  began  ? A.  Twenty-five  cents  a day 
for  the  first  year. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  now  ? A.  One  dollar  a day. 

Q.  How  do  your  wages  compare  here  with  what  you  got  in  the  States  or  would 
get  in  the  States  ? A.  The  wages  here  are  better. 

Q.  Is  the  climate  better  to  work  in  here  ? A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  Are  the  hours  of  work  shorter  or  longer  here  than  in  the  States  ? A.  I think 
They  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  go  to  work  ? A.  A quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning  and 
work  till  six  at  night;  we  stop  at  half-past  three  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Which  system  of  pay  do  you  like  the  best — here  or  in  the  States  ? A.  I like 
both  of  them. 
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Q.  I suppose  there  is  a chance  for  a choice  between  the  two  of  them?  A.  In 
the  other  factories  we  got  off  Saturdaj'  afternoon  at  four  o’clock. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  pay  given  here  is  as  large  as  that  given  in  the  New 
England  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  larger  here  ? A.  I think  it  is. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  you  employed  in  the  mill  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day — sixty 
hours  a week. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  the  shop  with  the  men 
and  boys  of  the  cotton  mill  about  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  that  work  in  your  department  in  this  mill  as  good  as  those 
who  worked  in  the  other  mills  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  working  in  the  department  that  you  are  working  in  ? 
A.  There  are  a few. 

Q.  Do  you  have  separate  conveniences  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  have  separate  water  closets  for  the  men  and  the  women  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  water  closets  built  on  the  same  principle  as  has  been  stated  here  ? 
A.  They  are  divided  up. 

Q.  They  are  both  of  them  separate  and  on  both  sides  of  the  building  ? A.  Yes  ; 
on  one  side  of  the  building  is  the  male  and  the  other  the  female. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  good  order  kept  iu  your  mill,  or  rather  rooms  ? A.  For  all  I know  good 
order  is  kept  in  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  swearing  or  any  bad  talk  going  on  in  the  mill  ? A 
No,  sir ; hardly  ever. 

Q.  Is  the  mill  comfortable  for  heat  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  I suppose  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  summer  ? A.  No  ; I do  not. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  the  dust  rising  from  the  carding  machine  very  bad  ? A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Since  the  amount  of  lines  has  been  taken  off  do  you  think  it  saves  money  ? 
A.  It  does  not  save  much,  if  you  were  a married  man  having  to  live  on  them. 

Q.  Is  good  order  kept  in  your  room  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  any  system  of  fines  in  your  factory  ? A.  There 
was,  but  it  has  been  shifted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  fans  to  take  off  the  dust  ? A.  I do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  they  hire  any  people  for  that  purpose  ? A.  The  fines  are  not  inflicted  here. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  You  say  the  dust  is  kept  down  ? A.  What? 

Q.  The  dust  ? A.  It  is  a well-ventilated  room. 


John  McFarlane,  Second  Hand,  Spinning  Boom,  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  occupation  is  ? A.  I am 
the  second  hand  in  the  spinners’  room. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  at  that  business  ? A.  Four  years,  I think. 
Q.  Are  you  a single  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  other  mill  than  the  one  here  ? A.  I have  worked 
in  no  other  cotton  mill. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  usual  price  paid  to  a person  doing  the  kind  of  work  you  do  ? 
A.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a week. 

Q.  How  many  more  hands  are  there  employed  in  the  same  room  with  you?  A. 
About  forty-five,  I think. 

Q.  Are  there  any  females  employed  on  the  same  floor  with  you  ? A.  Yes;  they 
are  mostly  all  females. 
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Q.  Is  there  ever  any  trouble  between  the  male  and  female  operatives  in  the  mill? 
A.  USTo ; none  that  I know  of. 

Q.  I suppose  you  have  conveniences  on  the  floor — water-closets,  and  such  like  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  partitioned  off  separately  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  the  doors  going  down  stairs  open — outwards  or  inwards  ? A.  They 
open  outwards. 

Q.  How  wide  would  the  stairs  be  ? A.  I should  judge  it  would  be  I or  8 feet. 
Q.  Are  there  any  fire-escapes  in  the  building?  A.  Ho;  except  the  slides. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  get  paid  in  full,  or  not?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  give  you  any  orders  on  the  store  for  pay,  or  anything  of  that 
nature  ? A.  They  do  not. 

Q.  About  what  do  you  pay  a week  for  board  ? A.  $3  to  $3.50. 

Q.  Is  that  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it  across  the  border  ? A.  I think  it  is 
about  the  same ; I believe  it  is. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  living  over  there  or  here  that  you  can  speak 
of  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? A.  I could  not  say  for  sure,  for  I stop  at  home. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 


Q.  Is  the  payment  of  wages  once  a month  satisfactory  to  the  men  ? A.  It  appears 
to  be ; most  of  them  seem  to  be  satisfied ; I never  heard  any  of  them  grumble. 

Q.  Have  ever  any  of  them  asked  to  have  the  hours  shortened?  A.  Ho;  not 
to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  ventilation  to  be  good  in  the  summer  ? A.  Some  days  it  is 
very  close,  but  we  can  open  the  sky-lights;  we  can  open  them  up  if  we  like. 

Q.  Could  not  you  open  the  side  windows  ? A.  Yes. 


Q.  Would  not  you  get  a draft  then  ? A.  We  would. 


Q.  Is  there  any  artificial  way  of  heating  the  building  in  the  winter  time  ? A. 
There  is  the  steam  if  we  wish  to  use,  but  we  do  not. 

Q.  Is  it  used  for  softening  the  cotton,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? A.  Ho;  always 
the  steam  is  used  in  our  room. 

Q.  Is  all  the  machinery  in  your  room  operated  by  water-power?  A.  It  is. 

Q.  Do  the  operatives  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  seem  to  be  reasonably  well 
educated  and  intelligent  people?  A.  Yes;  with  the  exception  of  very  few  of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  appear  to  be  well-conducted  people  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  use  liquor  to  excess  ? A.  Ho ; I cannot  speak 
only  for  the  room  I am  in.  So  far  as  my  own  room  is  concerned,  there  are  none. 


By  Mr.  Kelly 


Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  your  hands  who  use  liquor  to  excess  ? 
not ; I do  not  think  there  are  any  of  them  in  the  cotton  mill. 


A.  Ido 


C.  H.  Yroom,  Manufacturer  of  Slippers  and  Oil-tanned  Larrigans,  called  and  j 
sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  My  business  is  the  manufacture  of  slippers  and 
oil-tanned  larrigans  ; wigwam  slippers  are  a speciality  with  me. 

Q.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  in  this  business  ? A.  Just  at  present  we 
have  twenty  hands  at  work. 

Q.  Is  that  larger  or  smaller  than  your  usual  force  ? A.  During  this  last  winter 
we  ran  as  high  as  thirty-nine  hands. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  your  hands  work  ? A.  As  a rule,  ten  hours. 

Q.  Both  winter  and  summer  ? A.  Yes;  winter  and  summer.  Those -who  are 
working  at  slippers  work  by  the  piece,  and  they  work  as  long  as  they  please. 
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Q.  What  are  the  earnings  of  those  who  work  by  the  piece  ? A.  They  earn  all 
the  way  from  $3.50  to  $5  a day. 

Q.  Are  they  men  or  women — or  both  ? A.  Both.  Some  of  the  men  work  in  the 
establishment  at  night,  but  the  women  take  their  work  home  with  them. 

Q.  Do  your  regular  hands  get  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  We  have  no 
hands  who  do  that ; those  I spoke  of  work  by  the  piece,  and  it  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  work  they  do  ; some  of  them  work  steady  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Every  Saturday  night. 

Q.  What  do  the  skilled  hands  who  work  by  the  week  receive  ? A.  They  receive 
from  $1.25  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  women  working  by  the  week  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  some 
boys  who  get  from  $2  up. 

Q.  Two  dollars  a week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  apprentices?  A.  Yes;  the  $2  hands  would  be  apprentices. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  ? A.  They  have  no  special  time  of  service  ; perhaps 
when  they  have  been  with  us  six  weeks  they  would  get  a raise  of  wages,  and  after 
that  everything  depends  upon  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  apprentice  them  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Where  do  you  sell  your  goods  ? A.  Principally  Ontario  and  Quebec  ; we 
have  sold  goods  both  in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

Q.  What  leather  do  you  use?  A.  We  use  a leather  specially  tanned  for  the 
purpose  both  for  the  oil-tanned  goods  and  slippers. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  your  leather  ? A.  Mostly  from  St.  John  ; at  present  we 
have  some  we  got  from  Toronto. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  1 pay  them  every  Saturday 

night. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  full  ? A.  Yes  ; and  I pay  them  up  to  date. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  cash  ? A.  Those  who  like  it  get  paid  in  cash  ; some  of 
them  who  wish  it  get  orders  for  groceries  on  the  stores,  but  most  of  them  get  paid  in 

cash. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  to  those  who  get  groceries  ? A.  Ho  ; I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  the  hands  to  take  orders  for  groceries  ? A.  Ho  ; most  of  them 
are  paid  in  cash. 

Q.  They  can  deal  with  you  in  that  way,  or  not,  as  they  please  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  their  employment?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  branch  of  business  that  you  are  engaged  in  ? A.  I am 
a partner  in  a firm  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  drain-pipes. 

Q.  Is  your  drain-pipe  factory  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of 
a mile  down  the  river. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  employed  by  you  in  that  business  ? A.  When  fully 
employed  we  run  about  six  hands. 

Q.  What  class  of  pipe  do  you  make  ? A.  It  is  called  carbonized  stone  drain 
pipe,  and  it  is  used  for  drains  and  sewers. 

Q.  Do  you  make  these  pipes  of  all  dimensions?  A.  We  make  them  all  4-inch 
diameter. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  the  pipe?  A.  We  sell  our  pipe  principally 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  in  Calais. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  industry  been  established  here  ? A.  We  started  business 
about  a year  and  a half-ago. 

Q.  So  that  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  developing  it  fully  ? A.  Hot  as 
yet. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  material  for  the  manufacture  of  your  pipe  within  a reason- 
able distance  of  your  work  ? A.  The  pipes  are  made  out  of  cement,  and  we  buy 
English  and  American  cement  for  that  purpose. 
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Frank  Murphy,  Confectioner,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  work  at  ? A.  I am  a confectioner  in  the  employ  of  Ganong 
Bros. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Ganong  Bros,  employ  ? A.  I could  hardly  say; 
six  months,  or  so. 

Q.  Hid  you  formerly  work  at  that  business  in  this  place?  A.  Mo;  I did  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  at  it  ? A.  I worked  at  the  business  in  the  States. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  in  the  business  in  the  States  and  here  ? A.  About 
nine  years. 

Q.  What  particular  branch  of  the  work  are  you  engaged  at?  A.  I work  in  the 
cocoa  work,  generally,  all  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  wages  are  earned  by  men  working  in  your 
position?  A.  Ho  you  mean  in  Canada  ? 

Q.  Mo — here  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  The  average  journeyman  here  in  St.  Stephen 
earns  about  $15  a week;  the  wages  run  all  the  way  from  $12  to  $25  a week. 

Q.  Would  $15  be  a fair  average?  A.  It  would. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  here  compare  with  the  wages  in  the  United  States  ? A. 
In  comparison  with  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  I think  it  is  superior. 
You  cannot  live  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  as  you  can  in  St.  Stephen. 

Q.  Can  a man  save  more  money  when  living  here  than  when  living  in  the 
United  States  ? A.  I think  he  can. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  better  here,  or  about  the  same  ? A.  I think  they  are  a little 
better  in  the  States,  but  not  much. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  I am  paid  every  two  weeks. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  ? A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Ace  you  paid  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  the  help  in  the  factory  prefer  to  be  paid  oftener?  A.  I think  not. 

Q.  Is  the  mode  of  payment  satisfactory  ? A.  I think  it  is  satisfactory  all  round — 
at  least,  so  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Have  the  hands  ever  asked  for  any  change  in  the  mode  of  payment?  A. 
They  have  never  done  so. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  asked  for  weekly  payment  ? A.  They  have  not. 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  in  the  factory  ? A.  Yes;  there  are. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  in  your  department  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? A.  There  are  about  three  boys  and  five  girls. 

Q.  About  what  wages  do  the  apprentices  generally  earn  ? A.  They  get  about 
$4  a week  when  they  first  begin,  and  an  advance  every  year. 

Q.  Hoes  that  relate  to  boys  or  girls  ? A.  That  relates  to  boys. 

Q.  How  are  the  conveniences  in  the  factory  ? A.  They  are  first-class. 

Q.  Are  the  male  and  female  conveniences  entirely  separate  ? A.  I cannot  say 
they  are  entirely  separate. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me — I mean,  are  the  water-closets  for  the 
male  and  female  hands  separate  ? A.  I did  not  understand  you;  they  are  separate. 

Q.  Will  they  compare  favorably  with  other  factories  in  the  United  States  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Will  the  factory  compare  favorably  with  the  factories  you  have  worked  in 
in  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  factory  well  ventilated  in  summer  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  warm  enough  to  work  in  in  the  winter?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  the  factory  heated  ? A.  By  steam. 

Q.  How  do  the  operatives  compare  with  the  operatives  you  worked  alongside 
of  in  the  United  States?  A.  I think  they  are  a far  superior  class  of  people  to  those 
I have  worked  with  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  Are  they  a better  class  of  people  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  better  educated  ? A.  Yes. 


IN 
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Q.  How  do  the  apprentices  here  compare  with  the  apprentices  in  the  United 
States  ? A.  They  are  just  about  the  same. 

By  Mi*.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours  a day. 

[ Q.  Ho  you  frequently  work  over-time  ? A.  Ho ; we  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  would  be  the  average  rent  of  a house  in  St. 
Stephen  suitable  for  a mechanic  ? A.  What  kind  of  a house  ? 

Q.  A small  house  or  a flat  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  the  rent  they  would  pay. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  you  board  in  town  here  ? A.  I do. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  board  ? A.  I pay  $3.50  a week  for  board. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  get  continuous  work  the  year  round  ? A.  I do. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  ten  hours  a day  excessive  ? A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  you  could  do  as  much  and  better  work  in  eight  instead  of 
ten  hours  ? A.  I do  not  think  I could. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  that  you  could  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  you  now 
do  in  ten  ? A.  I do  not  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Have  the  apprentices  in  your  establishment  an  opportunity  of  learning  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade?  A.  They  have. 

Q.  Are  they  instructed  by  the  foreman  in  all  departments  of  the  work?  A. 
They  are. 

Q.  When  apprentices  become  journeymen  are  they  kept  on  in  the  factory  at 
■ journeymen’s  wages  ? A.  They  are. 

Q.  Ho  they  stay  on  ? A.  Ho  you  mean  by  the  piece,  right  through  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  They  stay  on  with  us,  as  a rule. 

Q.  Ho  the  employes  of  the  factory  receive  any  holidays  during  the  year  ? A. 
They  do. 


portion  of 


George  Me  Andrews,  Operative,  Ganong  Bros.,  Confectioners,  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  at  ? A.  I have  charge  of  a 
j (Ganong  Bros.’  confectionery  establishment. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  place  in  that  business  ? A.  I have 
worked  for  this  firm  on  the  road. 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  work  at  this  business  in  the  States  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  This  is  the  only  place  you  have  worked  in  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 

H Q.  Are  you  foreman  in  the  establishment  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  the  hiring  and  discharging  of  the  hands  ? A.  I do. 

Q.  How  many  hands  have  you  at  work  in  the  department  you  are  working  in  ? 
A.  At  present  we  have  eighty. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  hands  in  your  department  girls  ? A.  About  half. 

Q.  What  is  the  age  of  the  youngest  child  you  have  at  work  ? A.  I do  not  think 
we  have  any  under  sixteen  years  old  ; I do  not  think  we  take  any  to  work  under 
that  age. 
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Q.  What  is  the  youngest  boy  you  have  employed  ? A.  I have  one  that  is  fifteei 
years  old,  but  he  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  be  twenty. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ask  of  the  children  who  come  in  asking  for  work  whether  thej 
can  read  or  write  ? A.  I do  not,  but  judging  from  their  appearance,  parents  any 
surroundings,  I should  think  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  think  they  can  read  and  write  ? A.  I think  they  can  ; the  children  of 
St.  Stephen  generally  attend  the  public  schools. 

Q.  Are  you  a possessor  of  property  of  your  own — are  you  a married  man  ? A | 

I am  a married  man,  but  I do  not  own  any  property.  . 

Q.  Do  you  hire  a tenement  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  a mechanic  have  to  pay  for  a house  of  six  or  seven  rooms  in  Stl 
Stephen  ? A.  They  pay  all  the  way  from  $80  to  $100  a year. 

Q.  Do  those  houses  have  water  on  the  premises  ? A.  Some  do  and  some  do  notl  f 

Q.  Are  there  any  water-closets  and  bath-rooms  in  the  houses  that  you  get  alii 
that  rent  ? A.  There  is  not  in  the  house  1 am  in  ; I cannot  speak  for  all  the  housesj  j 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  received  by  the  men  in  your  establish-j 
ment  ? A.  I should  say  they  averaged,  take  them  right  through,  $15  to  $16  a week; 

By  Mr.  G-ibson  :: — 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  for  skilled  men  ? A.  Skilled  men. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  the  best  skilled  men  ? A.  I should  say  that  the  youngest; 
hands  we  have  would  average  $5  a week,  and  they  get  an  increase  of  pay  if  they 
stay  to  work  with  us  ; all  the  hands  get  an  increase  of  pay,  according  to  the  work 
they  do  and  their  time  of  service.  There  is  one  thing  about  our  factory  that  I have! 
noticed,  and  it  is,  that  I have  never  seen  anyone  ask  for  an  increase  of  wages,  but,  h 
they  were  deserving  of  it,  they  got  it.  All  the  hands  get  paid  good  wages,  but  if 
they  are  not  suitable  hands  they  are  not  kept  on. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  men  who  are  expert  at  the  business? 
A.  Experts  at  the  business  would  get  $15  and  upwards  ; some  for  a short  time  woulc 
get  $15  and  then  run  up  as  high  as  $25. 

Q.  After  a person  has  been  in  your  employ  a couple  of  years  as  an  apprentice 
how  long  after  that  would  he  be  at  work  before  he  would  be  in  a position  to  earn  $15 
a week  ? A.  It  would  all  depend  upon  himself. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  required  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  Some  are  quid 
and  some  are  slow.  We  have  some  employes  who  have  learned  quicker  than  others: 
some  have  got  pretty  well  advanced  in  two  years  and  some  have  taken  four  years  tel 
learn  the  business. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 


Q.  Would  they  become  skilful  at  the  business  in  four  years’  time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  they  earn  $15  at  the  end  of  that  time?  A.  I could  not  say  they 
would  in  that  time,  but  I should  think  an  average  intelligent  man  would  learn  the 
business  in  four  or  five  years  thoroughly. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  the  men  employed  by  you  ? A.  They  are  good, 

Q.  Are  they  steady,  as  a rule  ? A.  They  are  steady,  for  we  will  not  have  am 
but  steady  men  in  our  employ. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  your  shop?  A.  We  have  never  had  any 
strikes,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  them  taking  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  in  the  shop  own  houses  of  their  own  ? A.  I 
do  not  know  any  of  them  who  own  houses  of  their  own. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them  that  have  any  money  of  their  own  in  the 
savings  bank,  or  invested  in  bonds  or  stocks  ? A.  My  position  is  such  that  I am  not 
posted  as  to  the  resources  of  the  men. 

Q.  But,  generally  speaking,  around  the  shop  do  you  know  of  any  of  these  meD 
who  have  money  ? A.  I think  some  of  them  have  money  laid  by. 


By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Do  your  men  generally  pat  in  full  time  during  the  year?  A.  They  put  in 
full  time,  with  the  exception  of,  probably,  a week  after  Christmas,  when  we  are 
! taking  stock. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  shut  down  for  any  particular  period  of  the  year?  A.  We 

* to  not. 

Q.  You  run  continuously  through  the  year  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  the  other  employes  of  the  factory?  A.  I only 
heard  part  of  it. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  water-closets  of  the  factory,  I would  ask  you  are  they 
3 entirely  separate  ? A.  They  are  entirely  separate. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  How  is  the  ventilation  of  the  factory?  A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Are  there  any  fire-escapes  in  the  building  ? A.  The  building  is  so  constructed 
1 fhat  the  chances  for  getting  out  in  case  of  fire  are  splendid,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
need  of  fire-escapes. 

Q.  What  story  of  the  building  do  you  work  in?  A.  I work  all  through. 
£ the  building,  hut  principally  in  the  second  story. 

Q.  Where  do  the  principal  part  of  the  eighty  hands  work  ? A.  On  the  second 

floor. 

Q.  How  many  floors  are  there  in  the  building  ? A.  There  are  four. 

Q.  How  wide  is  the  stairway  ? A.  I should  say  the  stairway  would  be  about 
i 10  feet. 

Q.  Do  the  doors  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairways  open  outward  or  inward  ?'  A. 
Outward  ; the  stairway  is  all  open  to  the  work-house. 

Q.  If  any  of  the  hands  are  a little  late  in  the  morning  how  are  they  docked ; 
j jare  they  docked  if  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  late  ? A.  If  a man  were  ten  or 
i .fifteen  minutes  late  he  would  be  reminded  of  the  fact  and  asked  to  come  a little 
1 [earlier. 

Q.  Then,  yon  do  not  dock  them  for  the  loss  of  a little  time  like  that  ? A.  We 
( 'expect  them  to  use  us  as  we  use  them  ; we  try  to  use  them  right,  and  we  expect 
! them  to  do  the  same  by  us.  This  is  a matter  that  we  leave  to  a man’s  judgment. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  are  paid  to  the  girls  that  work  in  your  establish- 
ment ? A.  The  girls  are  paid  from  $2  to  $4  a week. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  working  in  your  department?  A.  Yes;  they  are  all 
working  there  ; I am  a foreman. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  working  there  who  do  as  much  work  as  a man  ? A.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Q.  If  they  did  the  same  work  would  they  get  the  same  rate  of  wages  ? A.  They 
"would  get  the  same  rate  of  wages  if  they  cl  id  the  same  work. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  men  if  they  work  over-time  ? A. 
If  they  work  over-time  they  get  double  wages. 

Q.  What  are  the  girls  paid  who  are  tending  the  store  ? A.  We  do  not  have  any 
, girls  tending  store;  we  have  only  a wholesale  store  connected  with  our  factory. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  women  not  as  skilful  at  their  work  as  the  men  ? A.  They  do  light 
work ; their  strength  will  not  permit  them  to  do  the  heavy  work,  and  so  the  men 
i have  to  do  that. 
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George  Jones,  Soap-maker,  called  ana  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  work  are  yon  employed  at  ? A.  I work  in  the  soap  factory. 

Q.  How  many  hands  work  in  the  soap  factory  ? A.  About  nine. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Ho  they  get  constant  employment  the  year  around  ? A.  They  did  this  last! 
year. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  men  ? A.  Hine  dollars  a 
week. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  working  in  the  soap  factory?  A.  There  are  two  boys.j 
Q.  Are  they  learning  the  trade  of  soap-making  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Then  they  are  just  employed  as  helpers  ? A.  They  are  employed  as  helpers.  1 
Q.  Are  you  ever  required  to  work  over-time  ? A.  Hot  very  often 
Q.  When  you  work  at  night  do  you  get  paid  for  it  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day  j 
time  ? A.  Ho  ; we  get  double  pay. 

Q.  Ho  you  do  any  Sunday  work  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  $9  a week  the  highest  wages  paid  to  any  one  in  the  soap  factory?  A.j| 
That  is  the  highest  that  the  common  hands  get. 

Q.  What  does  your  soap-boiler  get?  A.  I could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  any  small  boys  or  girls  employed  in  the  factory?  A.  We  have; 
two  small  boys  ; they  are  not  very  small,  for  they  are  about  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  are  the  wages  that  those  boys  get?  A.  Those  boys  get  j . 
about  $5  a week,  I think. 

Q.  Are  those  boys  learning  their  trade  there  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Then  they  are  just  employed  as  helpers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  continue  to  work  there  will  they  get  better  wages?  A.  If  they  | 
continue  on  they  will  get  better  wages. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  business  considered  to  be  a healthy  one  ? A.  Yes ; I think  so. 

Q.  Ho  you  make  anything  but  laundry  soaps?  A.  We  do  at  times. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  fines  in  your  establishment  for  spoiled  work,  or  being  j 
late  to  work  in  the  mornings  ? A.  There  is  not. 


William  Gibson,  Upholsterer,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  employed  at  ? A.  I am  in  the  furniture  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a cabinet-maker  ? A.  I am  a cabinet-maker. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  constant  employment  all  the  year  round  ? A.  I loafed  a week  9 
last  May ; I loaf  nine  days  in  the  year,  generally. 

Q.  Are  you  frequently  required  to  work  over-time  ? A.  Hot  very  often. 

Q.  When  you  work  over-time  are  you  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  day  time  ? j ^ 
A.  We  get  a time  and  a-half  for  night  work. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair,  average  rent  for  a mechanic  to  pay  for  a house  in  St.  jl 
Stephen  ? A.  That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer  ; what  I would  consider  a 
fair  rent  others  might  think  was  high. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  would  a house  of  five  or  six  rooms,  with  modern  conveniences,  rent  for  ? 
A.  I know  I have  four  rooms  in  my  house  and  I pay  $4 — I should  say  I pay  $5. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  $5  a month  ? A.  Yes ; some  others  that  I know  may  pay  $100 
a year,  for  all  I know. 

By  Mr.  Breed  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  in  your  department  ? A.  One. 

Q.  How  long  is  an  apprentice  expected  to  serve  before  he  is  considered  to  be  a 
journeyman  ? A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Are  you  an  upholsterer  as  well  as  a cabinet-maker  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  AVhat  is  the  average  wages  given  to  upholsterers  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  I 
f suppose  about  $2.25. 

Q.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  the  trade  in  other  places  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? A.  In  Calais. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  in  St.  Stephen  compare  with  the  wages  in  Calais  ? A.  I 
do  not  think  that  in  our  business  there  is  any  difference ; 1 think  that  wages  are 
| about  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  places — 
rent,  provisions,  clothing  and  the  ordinary  articles  of  living  ? A.  I do  not  see  much 
i difference  in  the  cost  of  any  of  those  articles. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  sixty  hours  a week — ten  hours  a day  ? A.  Yes ; except 
Saturday,  when  we  knock  off  at  4:30. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  apprentices  in  your  establishment  ? A.  We  have  one. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  Sunday  work  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Weekly. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  full  ? A.  Most  always ; if  we  do  not  get  paid  in  full  on 
{Saturday  we  get  it  on  Monday. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  the  mode  of  payment. satisfactory  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  store  in  connection  with  your  establishment  where  they  give 
[orders  to  the  men  for  goods  ? A.  I never  got  an  order  from  the  firm  for  payment 
[of  wages. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing  being  in  existence  ? A.  I do  not  know 
of  any  such  thing  in  our  establishment. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  employed  in  the  establishment  you  work  in  ? 
A.  I think  there  are  about  seven  in  the  store  where  I work  ; besides  that  there  are 
{some  others  working  in  the  factory. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  furniture  department  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  would  be  the  average  wages  received  in  that  business  ? A.  I do  not 
know  what  the  average  wages  would  be. 
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Q.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  room  here  who  is  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment with  yon  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? A.  His  name  is  Fraser. 

By  Mr.  G-ibson  : — 

Q.  Are  dwellings  for  workingmen  plenty  or  scarce  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  They 
are  scarce  over  this  way. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  in  your  establishment  ? A.  We  have  not. 


Hiram  Mill,  Carpenter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I have  been  employed  for  about  nineteen 
months,  since  a year  ago  last  August  up  to  the  1st  of  April,  in  the  manufacture  of 
drain-pipe.  I have  not  been  working  at  it  since  the  1st  of  last  April. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  working  at  since  the  1st  of  April  ? A.  I worked  at  the: 
carpenter  trade  after  we  shut  down  at  the  drain-pipe  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  received  by  carpenters  in  St.  Stephen — I 
mean  during  the  summer  months?  A.  I think  about  $1.15  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  they  get  employment  ? A.  Ho  you  mean 
carpenters. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Asa  rule  they  commence  work  about  this  time  of  the  year  and 
work  pretty  steady  till  towards  Christmas. 

Q.  Then  they  get  about  eight  months’  work  in  the  year?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  those  who  usually  work  at  the  carpenter  trade  in  the  summer  do  anything 
else  in  the  winter?  A.  Yes;  with  some  contractors  they  get  work  in  the  winter, 
and  others  of  them  get  work  outside. 

Q.  Ho  you  own  a property  of  your  own  ? A.  Yes;  a house. 

Q.  Is  it  situated  on  real  estate  or  rented  land  ? A.  Beal  estate. 

Q.  About  what  sized  lot  would  the  house  be  on  ? A.  Bo  you  mean  the  land  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  10  x 144. 

Q.  What  would  that  piece  of  land  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  where  you  live  ? A.  I 
think  a fair  estimate  for  the  land  would  be  $200. 

Q.  What  taxes  would  you  have  to  pay  on  a property  of  that  sort — what  would 
be  the  assessment  on  that  lot  ? A.  I pay  a tax  of  from  $8  to  $9. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pipe  do  you  work  at  ? A.  Carbonized  stone  drain-pipe. 

Q.  Ho  you  get  pretty  steady  employment  all  the  year  around  at  one  thing  or 
another  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  outside  of  this  town  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  have  you  lived  ? A.  I have  lived  on  the  St.  John  river,  and  in 
Fredericton. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  lived  in  any  part  of  the  United  States?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  here  compare  with  what  it  cost  you  to  live  on 
St.  John  river?  A.  It  costs  a little  more  to  live  here,  but  I think  that  the  advantages 
of  living  here  are  a great  deal  better. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  they  are  correspondingly  greater  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  You  think  St.  Stephen  is  a pretty  good  place  to  live  ? A.  Yes ; if  I did  not 
think  it  was  a good  place  to  live  in  I should  not  stay  here. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  Is  it  pretty  clear  of  drunkenness  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  is.  any  more  clear  of' 
that  than  many  more  cities. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  as  clear  of  drunkenness  as  the  generality  of  cities  ? A.  I 
think  you  will  find  enough  drunkenness  to  contend  with  any  where. 

By  Mr.  Walsh: — 

Q.  Is  the  carpenter  trade  good  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  It  ain’t  too  bad  here. 

Q.  Are  there  many  carpenters  in  this  place ? A.  Yes;  a good  many. 

Q.  Are  there  any  contractors  here  ? A.  Yes. 


John  Lieper,  Fixer,  St.  Croix  Cotton  Mill,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  Fixer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work  ? A.  In  the  cotton  factory. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  at  that  business  ? A.  I have  been  in  the 
cotton  mill  about  two  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  before  you  went  to  the  cotton  mill  ? A.  I worked  in 
Scotland. 

Q.  What  wages  per  day  or  per  week  do  you  receive  in  your  department  ? A. 
About  $1.95  to  $2.10. 

Q.  Are  there  many  hands  employed  in  that  department  ? A.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  ? A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  just  working  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  employed  in  that  department  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  would  there  be  in  the  mill  ? A.  I could  not  say. 

Q.  Are  there  separate  conveniences  in  your  department  for  the  men  and  the 
women  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  generally  existing  between  employers  and  employes 
in  your  department  ? A.  They  seem  to  be  pretty  good  just  now. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  of  the  usage  you  get  in  the  factory  ? A. 
I have  not,  and  I do  not  hear  any  of  the  men  complain. 

By  Mi*.  Kelly  : — 

Q Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  factory  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a family  ? A.  I have  got  one  child. 

Q.  Do  you  hire  a tenement  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  for  a tenement  ? A.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  I suppose  you  worked  at  the  same  business  in  Scotland  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  did  it  cost  you  for  the  same  sized  tenement  in  Scotland  ? A.  I 
could  not  say  just  now. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  cannot  remember  what  rent  you  paid  in  Scotland  ? A.  I cannot. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Were  you  married  in  the  old  country  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hire  a house  there  ? A.  Yes ; I paid  for  taxes  and  house  £8  a year. 
Q.  I suppose  the  taxes  would,  be  £1  a year  ? A.  About  18  shillings. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  conveniences  there — the  same  number  of  rooms  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  About  what  would  you  pay  for  the  same  sized  tenement  in  the  old  country — I 
mean,  the  same  size  as  you  have  here  ? A.  About  £12. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  a year  ? A.  Yes. 
a— 32* 
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Q.  How  do  you  find  the  cost  of  living  here  as  compared  with  Scotland  ? A. 
Much  higher. 

Q.  Is  meat  as  high  here  as  on  the  other  side  ? A.  Meat  is  cheaper  here. 

Q.  Does  flour  cost  you  any  more  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  clothing  cost  more  here  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  exception  of  meat,  cost  more  here  ! ( 
than  in  Scotland?  A.  X think  meat  is  cheaper  here. 

Q.  How  is  fuel  ? A.  Fuel  and  meat  are  both  cheaper  here. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  here  compare  with  the  wages  in  Scotland  ? A.  I think 
they  are  less  here  than  in  Scotland. 

Q.  Would  the  wages  be  less  in  Scotland  than  here,  compared  with  the  cost  of  < 
living,  so  that  a man  would  be  as  well  off  here  as  abroad  ? A.  Wages  are  higher  in 
the  old  country  and  living  is  cheaper  ; at  least,  they  were  at  the  time  I was  there. 

Q.  What  would  men  employed  at  your  branch  of  business  receive  in  Scotland  ? j 
A.  $13  to  $15  a week. 


William  Fraser,  Furniture-painter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  business  are  you  employed  at?  A.  I work  at  furniture-painting. 

Q.  Are  there  many  hands  employed  in  that  department  with  you  ? A.  Myself  | 
and  a lot  of  hands. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day  ? A.  Generally  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  men  employed  in  the  same  line  of  work 
that  you  are  working  ? A.  In  St.  Stephen  they  get  from  $12  to  $18  a week;  I get  j 
that  at  piece-work. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  place  besides  St.  Stephen  ? A.  Yes  ; I j 
worked  in  Calais. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  in  your  trade  compare  in  the  two  places?  A.  We  get  | 
about  the  same  wages  in  both  places. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  two  places — is  there  any  | o 
material  difference  ? A.  I do  not  know;  I live  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  Do  you  live  there  because  you  prefer  Calais  ? A.  I live  there  because  I own 
a place  there. 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  in  you  department  ? A.  One. 

Q.  Is  he  learning  the  trade?  A.  Ho;  he  is  ready  for  anything;  we  have  one  C 
apprentice  ready  for  anything  that  turns  up. 

Q.  How  are  you  paid  ? A.  Weekly. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  required  to  take  any  orders  on  stores,  or  goods,  in  pay  ? A.  We  are  not.  i 

Q.  Are  you  always  paid  in  full?  A.  Sometimes  we  are  and  sometimes  not; 
we  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  of  paying. 

Q.  You  get  your  money  just  as  you  require  it?  A.  Yes. 


T.  M.  Boyd,  Wigwam-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I work  at  the  wigwam  business,  making  J 
wigwam  slippers. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  at  that  business  ? A.  About  four  months,  j 
Q.  Do  you  carry  on  the  business  yourself?  A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  somebody  else  ? A.  Yes. 

I 
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Q.  Are  there  many  people  employed  at  that  business  in  this  town  ? A.  There 
is  quite  a number. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  in  the  shop  you  work  in  ? A.  There  are  ten 
besides  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  the  foreman  in  that  department  of  work  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  You  are  just  an  average  hand  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  wages  of  the  hands  in  that  business  ? A.  Wigwam- 
makers  are  all  paid  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  wages  do  they  generally  make?  A.  Some  men  make  from  $8  to  $9  a 

week. 

Q.  Are  there  any  girls  employed  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  many  stories  high  is  the  building  that  you  work  in?  A.  Two  stories; 
it  is  really  a story-and-a-half  building. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  one  open  shop,  or  are  there  a number  of  departments  in  it  ? A. 
There  are  a number  of  departments. 

Q.  What  chances  are  there  for  getting  out  of  the  building  in  case  of  a fire ; do 
the  doors  open  outward  or  inward  ? A.  The  doors  open  outward,  and  the  chances  for 
getting  out,  in  case  of  a fire,  are  first-rate. 

Ey  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  What  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 

Q.  Do  you  work  that  for  the  six  days  in  the  week  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Making  sixty  hours  in  the  week?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  paid  every  Saturday  ? A.  Yes  ; if  we  want  the  money. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  Every  Saturday  if  we  want  to. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  getting  paid  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Do  you  get  paid  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  orders  or  “ truck  system  ” attached  to  the  concern  you  work 
in  ? A.  Hone  that  I know  of. 

Ey  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  steady  work  all  the  year  round  ? A.  I think  the  wigwam- 
makers  do ; there  is  a little  lost  time  in  the  fall,  for  then  the  work  slackens. 

Q.  Is  the  work  all  hand  work  ? A.  There  is  some  machine  work — sewing 
machines. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  use  any  steam-power  ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  this  shop  where  you  work  the  only  industry  of  the  kind  in  St.  Stephen  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  any  where  else  in  an  industry  of  the  same  kind?  A.  Ho. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  this  industry  ? A.  About  four  months. 


H.  E.  Sederquest,  Cabinet-maker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a cabinet-maker. 

Q.  How  many  hands  are  there  employed  in  the  shop  where  you  work  ? A.  Six. 
Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  We  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  get  constant  employment  the  year  around  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  are  the  average  wages  of  cabinet-makers  in  the  shop  you  work 
in?  A.  The  average  wages  is  about  $11  a week. 

Q.  Do  they  work  by  the  piece  or  by  the  week.  ? A.  By  the  week  ; by  the  day. 
Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  working  in  the  shop  you  are  in  ? A.  There  is  one. 
Q.  About # what  age  are  boys  when  they  go  to  work  at  cabinet-making?  A. 
Generally  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  or  along  there. 

. Q.  Do  you  know  what  wages  those  boys  receive  the  first  year  ? A,  I do  not. 
A-32J* 
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Q.  Are  there  many  cabinet-makers  in  St.  Stephen  who  are  unable  to  get  work? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  difficult  to  find  cabinet-makers  when  the  employers  need  them  ? A.  It 
is  quite  difficult. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  wages  of  cabinet-makers  in  Calais  compare  with  the 
wages  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  The  wages  are  better  in  St.  Stephen. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  place  than  St.  Stephen  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? A.  In  Minnesota. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  compare  here  with  those  of  Minnesota  ? A.  The  propor- 
tion of  wages  is  better  here. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  you  more  to  live  in  Minnesota  than  here  ? A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  many  mechanics  leave  St.  Stephen  for  the  United  States  ? 
A.  I think  there  is  quite  a number  that  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  who  have  left  here  for  there  and  come  back  again?  A. 
Yes ; I know  a good  many,  and  they  were  glad  to  get  back,  because  they  had  tried 
the  United  States  and  failed  to  get  work. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  finishing  shop  or  the  factory?  A.  In  the  factory. 

Q.  What  machinery  have  you  in  the  factory  ? A.  We  have  planers,  circular- 
saws,  and  all  the  machinery  that  is  needed  to  make  furniture  with. 

Q.  Have  you  jig-saws  and  band-saws?  A.  We  have  no  band-saws. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  take  place  from  the  machinery?  A.  We  have 
had  some  small  accidents. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ? A.  Some  boys  tried  to  stop  the  buzz-planer 
with  their  fingers. 

By  Mr.  G-ibson  : — 

Q.  Did  they  succeed  in  stopping  the  planer  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Were  those  boys  set  to  work  at  the  buzz-planer?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  rather  a dangerous  implement  to  set  boys  to  work  at?  A.  We  have 
a finger  board  on  the  planer,  and  it  is  no  trouble  at  all  if  they  but  keep  their  fingers 
in  place. 

Q.  Is  your  machinery  well  protected  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  ? A.  It  is  well 
protected. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  an  American,  or  a native  of  this  city  ? A.  I am  a native  of  this  city. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Once  a week. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  no  “ truck  system ” in  your  establishment?  A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  board?  A.  No. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live.  ? A.  I live  in  the  house  with  my  mother  ; I do  not  have 
to  pay  any  rent. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  taxes  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  they  not  tax  good  looking  fellows  like  you  down  here  ? A.  The  fact  is 
that  I have  not  been  around  here  for  the  last  few  years ; I live  in  Calais. 

Q.  Do  you  work  on  this  side  of  the  river  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  a great  number  who  live  on  the  other  side  that  work  on  this  side  ? 
A.  There  are  quite  a number  ; I could  not  say  how  many. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  number?  A.  I do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  living  on  this  side  and  working  on  the  other  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  there  be  as  many  on  one  side  as  the  other  ? A.  Yes;  I think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaints  to  make  concerning  your  work?  A.  No;  I have 
none  to  speak  of. 
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Josephus  Murchie,  General  Merchant,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  comparison  of  prices  of  the  staple  articles  of  every- 
day life  for  the  last  ten  years  in  St.  Stephen  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  I can  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  prices ; I have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  examine  my  ledger  and  look  up 
every  item,  but  I think  I can  speak  quite  correctly  from  memory. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  an  idea  of  the  price  of  flour,  wheat,  pork, 
coffee,  tea,  molasses — In  fact,  everything  that  enters  into  the  every-day  consumption 
of  a family  ? A.  Flour,  on  an  average,  is  full  as  low  as  it  has  been  for  some  years 
past;  I think  it  is  much  lower  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  flour  has  never  been 
lower  than  it  is  now;  it  was  a little  higher  two  days  ago,  but  it  has  dropped  since.  I 
think  we  retailed  flour  for  about  $8  seven  or  ten  years  ago — that  was,  for  a high 
standard  grade-: — and  then  it  came  down  a little. 

Q.  How  is  flour  retailing  now  ? A.  From  $5  to  $5.25  a barrel. 

Q.  Would  that  be  for  the  best  flour  ? A.  It  would  be  for  the  best  grade. 

Q.  How  is  the  price  of  pork  now  compared  with  ten  years  ago  ? A.  Pork  is 
quite  high  now ; we  are  retailing  pork  here  for  12  cents — that  would  be  $24  a 
barrel.  Pork  would  be  higher  ten  years  ago  on  account  of  the  American  war,  but 
the  fluctuating  of  American  money  here  would  make  a difference  in  the  price. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  pork  is  12  cents  a pound  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  tfhat  the  retail  price  ? A.  Yes ; we  buy  it  at  about  $21  to  $22  by  the  barrel 
and  we  retail  it  for  about  $24. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  of  tea  and  coffee  compare  with  those  of  ten  years  ago  ? 
A.  Tea  and  coffee  never  were  any  cheaper  than  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  good  beef  would  be  in  price  now  as  compared  with  ten 
years  ago  ? A.  There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  price  of  beef  here  for  the 
last  ten  years ; it  is  higher  this  time  of  year  than  it  is  in  the  fall ; we  are  retailing 
beef  and  cutting  steak  quite  low.  We  get  for  steak  18  cents  a pound^that  would  be 
for  the  best  quality  ; that  would  be  for  sirloin  cuts,  while  for  round  and  other  cuts 
we  get  12  to  15  cents. 

Q.  How  does  sugar  compare  with  its  price  in  other  years  ? A.  Sugar  is  as  low 
to-day  as  it  has  been  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years;  sugar  goes  up  and  down  in  price  all 
the  time,  but  it  is  lower  to-day  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  your  sugar  of  a better  grade  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? A.  I should  not 
hardly  suppose  so,  for  we  have  not  been  manufacturing  sugar  in  Canada  for  more 
than  six  or  seven  years,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  them  in  that  time — 

I mean  the  refineries — to  get  their  manufacture  of  sugar  up  to  perfection.  Prior  to 
seven  years  ago  we  handled  American  sugar,  and  I do  not  know  as  there  was  much 
difference  between  it  and  the  sugar  we  sell  now.  I never  heard  any  complaints  made 
of  the  American  sugar  we  used  to  sell,  and  none  from  the  Canadian  that  we  sell  now. 

I know  we  are  giving,  at  the  present  time,  12  lbs.  of  granulated  for  $1 ; last  fall  it  was 
a little  shade  lower,  and  we  then  gave  13  lbs.  for  $1 ; but  sugar  went  up  in  price  in 
the  winter  and  has  not  come  down  to  as  low  as  it  was  last  fall,  so  we  are  giving  the 
12  lbs.  for  $1  now.  It  is  lower  now,  though,  than  it  was  six  months  ago ; about  6f 
to  6J-  cents  is  the  price  we  are  paying  at  wholesale.  At  the  time  that  the  Government 
put  an  additional  duty  on  sugar  we  were  only  giving  about  8 or  9 lbs.  for  $1 ; that 
was  before  they  began  to  make  any  large  quantities  in  Canada.  Before  that  time  I 
think  they  made  sugar  in  Montreal,  but  not  in  any  large  quantities.  I think  that 
sugar  was  refined  in  Montreal  sixteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  there  were  no 
refineries  down  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  until  six  or  seven  years  ago ; since 
that  time  refineries  have  been  started  in  Moncton  and  Halifax,  and  the  trade  of  these  \ 
Provinces  is  largely  divided  between  those  two  refineries.  Prior  to  the  starting  of 
these  refineries  we  used  to  sell  American  sugar  and  we  could  not  give  more  than  7 
to  8 lbs.  of  granulated  sugar  for  $1,  while  now  we  are  giving  12  lbs.  for  the  last  year 
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—perhaps  the  last  four  years.  I know  that  last  summer  we  often  gave  13  lbs.  for 
$1,  but  that  only  lasted  a little  while,  and  then  stopped.  All  things  considered,  I 
think  I can  say  that  we  have  averaged  during  the  last  five  years  to  sell  12  lbs.  of 
sugar  for  $1  ; that  would  be  for  about  one-third  of  the  time  during  the  last  five  or 
ten  years. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  like  a combine  among  the  wholesale  buyers  in  St.  Stephen? 
A.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  this  place.  This  is  one  of  the  best  markets  to 
sell  in  that  I know  of,  and  one  of  the  best  places  to  do  business  in  the  Province.  We 
have  no  combinations  here  to  contend  against — in  fact,  we  have  no  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  all  handle  the  same  goods  ? A.  Almost  all  of  us  do,  but  we  have  no 
difficulty  amongst  ourselves ; there  is  no  combination  to  fight  against  and  no  cut-rates 
between  us. 

Q.  Is  the  trade  of  this  place,  taking  a general  view  of  it,  in  a healthy  condition  ? 
A.  Yery  much  so;  there  have  been  no  failures  of  any  great  account  here  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  that  I know  of,  and  that,  I think,  helps  the  place  amazingly. 

Q.  Does  the  past  year  compare  favorably  as  to  the  state  of  trade  with  other 
years  ? A.  I think  it  is  about  the  same — it  is,  as  far  as  I know. 

Q.  Has  the  general  trade  of  this  place  increased  in  volume  during  these  late  years  ? 
A.  I do  not  think  it  has  in  the  town  of  St.  Stephen,  and  for  the  reason  that  there  have 
been  a number  of  small  stores  started  out  through  the  country,  in  places  where  there 
were  none  before,  and  these  have  cut  off  from  the  trade  of  the  town.  Up  in  Milltown 
there  are  two  or  three  quite  large  stores  and  two  quite  large  ones  also  at  Mill  Stream, 
and  they  take  up  quite  a large  territory  of  country.  There  is  one  store  at  Dyer’s  and 
another  at  Duplisse’s,  and  they  have  worked  up  quite  a trade  in  those  stores.  The 
trade  that  is  now  done  in  those  stores — the  greater  part  of  it — used  formerly  to  be 
done  in  St.  Stephen,  so  that  the  starting  of  those  stores  has  to  some  extent  lessened 
the  trade  of  St.  Stephen.  I think  that  the  starting  of  such  industries  as  the  cotton 
mill,  and  other  kindred  industries,  such  as  Broad’s,  has  helped  theTrade  of  St.  Stephen 
very  much,  and  I think  if  it  had  not  been  that  those  industries  had  been  started  we 
would  have  been  in  a bad  state  here,  as  far  as  trade  was  concerned.  At  that  time 
lumber  had  dropped  out  to  some  extent,  and  we  did  not  cut  so  much  as  formerly, 
consequently  we  did  not  have  so  much  to  ship ; even  if  we  had  it  it  would  not  have  paid, 
for  the  freights  were  low.  At  that  time  those  other  industries  struck  in  and  kind  of 
supplied  this  place,  so  that  I think  business  is  better  now  for  work  people  than  it  has 
been  for  years  past.  I think  the  people  pay  their  bills  full  as  well  as  ever,  and 
perhaps  better,  for  they  hare  the  ready  money  now,  which  was  not  always  the  case 
in  the  days  of  the  lumber  trade. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  price  of  fuel?  A.  Fuel  has  not  changed 
much  in  price  here  for  the  last  ten  years.  Hard  wood  brings,  on  an  average,  $4  a cord, 
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and  soft  wood  cut  in  the  country — spruce,  fir  and  pine — can  be  got,  I suppose,  for 
$2.50  on  an  average,  and  finds  a ready  sale  here. 

Q.  Do  the  working  people  of  this  place  generally  burn  wood  or  coal  ? A.  I 
should  think  wood  and  coal  were  about  evenly  divided. 

Q.  What  is  hard  coal  worth  in  St.  Stephen?  A.  Hard  coal  is  worth,  on  an 
average,  about  $5.50  to  $6  a ton.  You  can  get  coal  delivered  on  the  wharf  here  for 
about  $5,  and  a good  many  take  advantage  of  that  price  and  buy  their  coal  in  the 
fall.  The  coal  dealers  get  about  $5.50  for  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  it  runs 
up  to  about  $6. 

Q.  Do  you  burn  any  soft  coal  ? A.  We  burned  considerable  at  our  house  for  the 
last  year ; I suppose  we  burned  three  to  four  tons  of  soft  coal  during  the  year ; it 
was  Mova  Scotia — Pictou — coal.  We  burn  it  in  the  open  grate  and  in  the  sitting  room. 

Q.  What  is  soft  coal  worth  here  ? A.  I think  about  $4.50  a chaldron. 

Q.  Would  that  be  Spring  Hill  coal?  A.  It  is  in  large  lumps,  so  I do  not  think  it 
is  Spring  Hill  coal. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  prices  of  clothing  in  St.  Stephen  compare  with  the 
prices  in  Calais  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  much  difference  now.  There  used 
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to  be  considerable  difference  in  some  lines  of  clothing  in  Calais;  it  used  to  be  cheaper 
in  Calais  than  on  this  side.  Take,  for  instance,  cotton  clothes,  and  you  will  find  that 
for  the  last  ten  years,  until  perhaps  within  the  last  three  years,  the  advantage  lay  in 
going  over  to  Calais ; consequently,  a considerable  quantity  of  those  goods  were 
bought  by  our  people  in  Calais;  but  since  the  Government  placed  a duty  of  30  or  40 
per  cent,  on  cotton,  and  since  the  cotton  mill  here  and  the  one  at  Gibson’s  got  started, 
this  trade  has  been  cut  off  to  a great  extent,  and  the  people  of  this  place  are  now 
using  the  cotton  made  by  this  cottton  mill  and  other  mills  in  different  parts  of 
Canada.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  price  of 
those  articles  in  the  two  places.  In  the  matter  of  woollen  goods,  such  as  common 
tweeds  and  heavy  goods  that  are  made  of  coarser  wool,  our  prices  are  lower  than 
those  of  Calais. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  compare  in  the  two  places?  A. 
Boots  and  shoes  are  about  the  same  in  both  places.  The  St.  John  people  come  down 
here  with  their  runners'  and  sell  some  boots  and  shoes  to  our  people,  and  sometimes 
some  go  to  Calais. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  prices  of  clothing  and  boots  and  shoes  compare  with 
the  prices  of  ten  years  ago?  A.  They  are  very  much  cheaper  now;  in  women’s 
wear  they  must  be  30  per  cent,  lower — perhaps  in  some  lines  40  to  50  per  cent, 
lower.  The  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  make  quite  a good  pair  of  common  ladies’ 
shoes  for  about  $1.25  to  $1.50,  which  perhaps  ten  years  ago  could  scarcely  be  found 
at  all ; at  that  time  you  could  hardly  get  a pair  of  ladies’  shoes  for  less  than  $2.50 
to  $2.75.  All  the  best  boot  and  shoes  are  much  cheaper  now  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago. 

Q.  Are  they  not  got  up  more  stylish  than  they  used  to  be?  A.  It  used  to  be 
quite  difficult  to  sell  the  Canadian  make  of  boots  and  shoes  here,  because  they  were 
behind  the  fashion  and  our  folks  did  not  take  kindly  to  them.  Since  that  time  the 
Canadian-  factories,  have  got  hold  of  the  latest  American  lasts,  and  now  they  bring 
here  and  sell  to  us  about  as  stylish  goods  as  the  American  folks  do.  I know  that  we 
do  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  their  goods,  for  they  are  just  as  good  as 
the  American  goods. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  charge  made  by  bakers  for  the  two  or  four-pound 
loaf  of  bread  ? A.  I do  not  know  what  is  the  weight  of  the  ordinary  loaf  of  bread, 
but  it  averages  from  8 to  10  cents  a loaf;  the  bakers  sell  it  to  the  stores  for  from 
7 to  8 cents  and  they  retail  it  at  10  cents ; I presume  it  is  the  two-pound  loaf. 
Besides  that,  we  make  a brown-bread  loaf  here  that  sells  very  readily  for  the  same 
sum.  We  have  also  here  an  addition  in  the  matter  of  bread-making  in  the  shape  of 
two  domestic  bakeries,  which  are  doing  a great  deal  of  baking  and,  I think,  making 
considerable  money.  They  were  started  two  or  three  years  ago  and  they  serve 
dough-nuts,  cookies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  to  their  customers  around  town ; it 
has  grown  to  be  quite  a large  industry,  and  as  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Calais 
they  do  quite  a thriving  business  both  in  that  town  and  here. 

Q.  What  is  a fair  average  price  for  potatoes  in  the  fall  ? A.  About  $1  a barrel. 

Q.  Is  it  ever  any  lower  or  higher  ? A.  Some  years  potatoes  will  be  down  to  80 
cents  a barrel  and  some  years  up  to  $1.25. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  a barrel  here  ? A.  Two  and  a-half  bushels.  This  year 
potatoes  have  been  higher  than  usual,  and  they  would  average  about  $1.80  since  last 
December. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  poverty  among  tlm  working  people  of  Calais  and 
St.  Stephen  who  are  able  to  tvork  ? A.  There  is  very  little  poverty  among  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  drunkenness  in  this  town?  A.  I do  not  think 
there  is  much  drinking  done  in  this  place;  I do  not  think  there  is  a quarter  part  of 
what  there  was  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  improvment  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the  Scott  Act,  or  is  it 
due  to  the  more  temperate  habits  of  the  people,  or  to  both  ? A.  I should  say  it  was 
due  to  both,  perhaps  more  largely  due  to  the  Scott  Act.  We  have  been  pretty  persi- 
tent  down  here  in  enforcing  the  Scott  Act  and  we  have  some  very  enthusiastic 
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workers  down  here ; they  are  hard  workers  and  they  have  the  interest  of  the  town 
at  heart,  and  try  to  improve  it  in  every  way  they  can.  I know  that  the  young  j 
people  here,  very  largely,  take  hold  of  the  temperence  work  and  are  the  foremost 
among  our  citizens  in  seeing  that  the  Scott  Act  is  enforced. 

Q.  I suppose  liquor  can  be  got  by  those  who  want  it?  A.  Yes  ; but  [ think  it  j 
is  a hard  job  to  get  much.  I know  some  people  who  have  come  in  from  the  country,  \ i 
and  who  pretended  to  be  sick,  or  wanted  to  make  out  they  were  sick,  who  found  very  \ 
hard  work  to  get  prescriptions  to  get  liquor.  I suppose  there  are  places  where  you 
can  get  liquor,  but  I am  not  posted  in  them  and  would  not  know  where  to  go. 

Q.  I suppose  if  you  do  not  know,  no  body  would  ? A.  Well,  I am  not  posted  in  ; 
the  matter  ; I dare  say  there  are  places  where  liquor  could  be  got. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? A.  The  state  of  J 
education  here  is  ahead  of  any  where  else,  I suppose,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I |j 
can  show  you,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  my  statement  is  quite  correct.  Last  [n  T 
winter  I went  down  to  Eastport  on  business,  and  while  where  I met  a gentleman  who 
was  anxious  to  get  up  to  Calais,  and  as  it  was  uncertain  about  the  boat  running  at  j 
that  time  we  did  not  wait  for  it,  but  drove  up.  I found  him  to  be  a very  nice  man  and  j , 
a very  entertaining  conversationalist.  During  the  trip  up  we  had  quite  a long  p 
conversation,  and  during  the  course  of  our  conversation  I found  that  he  had  been  the  ! 
chief  superintendent  of  schools  in  Maine  for  a number  of  years.  He  is  a man  of  vast  j 
experience  and  has  travelled  over  a great  many  different  countries,  and  has  quite  a ; 
knowledge  of  all  the  different  school  systems  in  vogue  at  the  present  day.  In  I 
speaking  about  the  matter  of  education  he  said  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  our 
educational  system  in  Mew  Brunswick  was  the  best  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  he  say  as  to  how  the  Maine  and  the  Mew  Brunswick  school  systems  | 
compared  ? A.  He  said  that  he  thought  our  system  was  far  ahead  of  that  of  Maine,  j 
I also  know  a man  who  had  a position  in  western  Ohio,  who  resides  in  Calais  now,  f 
(I  think  he  married  his  wife  in  Calais),  and  he  said  he  had  carefully  looked  over  the  ! « 
different  school  systems,  and  had  compared  the  different  schools  in  the  towns  of  Mew  !• 
Brunswick,  and  one  time  when  he  was  over  to  St.  Stephen  to  a school  examination  I 
he  found  that  the  schools  of  that  place  were  ahead  of  any  place  he  had  ever  seen  or  1 
known  of.  Of  course,  I do  not  give  you  his  exact  words,  but  the  meaning  of  them.  I: 
I can  tell  you  I was  very  much  pleased  and  gratified  to  hear  such  things  from  an  I 
American,  for  while  they  may  think  well  of  oar  institutions  they  do  not  generally  i 
admit  their  superiority. 

Q.  Was  he  a ntan  of  large  experience  ? A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Walsh. — I am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  working  people  who  deal  with  you?  A.  I have  a great  j 
many  customers  among  them. 

Q.  As  a general  things  do  you  find  them  prompt  in  their  payements  ? A.  Gene-  ^ 
rally  speaking,  they  are  prompt. 

Q.  Then  you  have  very  little  trouble  with  them  in  that  way?  A.  Yes;  I think  A 
we  have  little  or  no  trouble.  I think  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  attorneys  in  this  city, 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  not  much  work  to  do  in  that  way,  and  we  all  know  that  he  ? 
is  ready  to  take  up  anything  in  his  line  of  work. 

Q.  How  does  house  rent  in  this  place  compare  with  what  it  was  in  former  years?  |j 
A.  House  rent  is  a little  higher  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Is  there  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  working  people  to  have  better  houses  } 
than  formerly ? A.  Yes;  there  is  a water  system  here  now,  and  the  people  are  1 
putting  the  water  in  their  houses  and  are  arranging  for  bath-rooms,  water-closets  I 
and  sanitary  accommodations;  and  such  houses  as  do  not  have  these  cannot  be  as  § 
easily  rented  as  they  used  to  be. 
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Q.  Have  you  a knowledge  of  what  amount  of  rent  a tenement,  such  as  an  ordin- 
ary tradesman  requires,  would  cost  in  this  town?  A.  I think  tenements  in  this  town 
run  all  the  way  from  $60  to  $100  a year ; rents  are  as  low  in  St.  Stephen  as  they 
| are  in  other  cities.  • 

Q.  Will  you  get  fairly  good  accommodation  for  those  rents?  A.  Yes;  rents  are 
perhaps  50  per  cent,  lower  here  than  they  would  be  in  the  States. 

Q.  What  taxes  do  you  pay  here — how  is  the  assessment  of  taxes  regulated?  A. 
The  assessment  here  on  an  ordinary  laboring  man,  who  would  not  own  any  property, 

1 would  be  from  $f7  to  $10.  It  is  divided  up  into  school,  street,  county  and  city^  tax; 

everything  is  included  in  the  tax  bill.  A man  who  has  a little  home  here,  and  who 
I would  be  worth,  perhaps,  $1,000,  is  taxed,  everything  included,  not  over  from  $12  to 
| to  $15.  The  taxes  here  are  not  very  heavy.  There  is  one  matter  you  have  not 
2 spoken  about,  and  that  is  the  outlying  parishes.  I am  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements,  so  I have  had  considerable  business  to  do  with  the  outside 
towns.  I have  been  connected  with  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  for  some 
f years;  I know  I have  dealt  in  horse-rakes,  ploughs,  mowers  and  all  that  kind  of 
j machines  that  are  largely  made  in  Ontario,  and  from  the  sales  that  I have  made 
! through  the  county  and  the  way  the  people  have  paid  me  for  the  goods  I know  that 
! to-day  the  farmers  in  this  county  are  a great,  deal  better  off  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  I am  out  a great  deal  driving  through  the  county — the  upper  part  of  the 
county — and  I find  the  people  all  seemingly  prosperous  and  contented.  This  county 
is  quite  narrow  and  there  is  not  much  difficulty  travelling  through  it,  so  that  I have 
been  very  often  through  it  in  the  last  ten  years.  I know  that  when  I began  to  sell 
I mowing  machines,  horse-rakes,  steel  ploughs  and  those  iron  zigzag  harrows  and 
I hay-rakes,  there  were  very  few  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  that  could  or  would  buy 
if  j them. 

Q.  How  is  the  furniture  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers  now  ? A.  The  furniture 
and  pictures  in  their  houses  are  as  equally  advanced  as  the  increase  of  agricultural 
implements  on  the  farms.  When  I first  went  out  in  the  country,  a few  years  ago, 
the  people  on  the  farm  did  not  have  much  of  anything  in  their  houses,  but  now  I find 
that  they  have  many  luxuries  in  the  country  ; some  of  them  have  organs — most  of 
them — in  their  houses,  and  many  other  luxuries  that  are  to  be  found  in  city  houses. 
Most  of  them  have  birds  and  bird-cages,  and  an  express  waggon  in  which  to  drive  to 
§L  town  with. 

Q.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  if  you  were  to  ask  those  people  how  they  were  getting 
along  they  would  say  that  times  are  hard  ? A.  We  find  the  farmers  are  much  ahead 
of  what  they  were  in  other  years.  They  have  not  much  ready  money,  and  so  we 
sold  them  those  things  on  time,  but  they  have  paid  all  up  for  them  now.  X know  that 
the  farmers  ten  years  ago  were  not  so  well  off  as  they  are  now,  for  among  a great 
many  of  those  who  live  near  the  town  some  of  their  boys  and  girls  are  working  in 
the  cotton  mills  and  at  Broad’s,  bringing  in  money  which  assists  the  farmer  in  getting 
luxuries  and  needed  tools  for  his  farm  work. 

Q.  Is  there  a tendency  among  the  young  portion  of  the  farming  community  to 
go  into  the  towns,  or  do  they  follow  up  farming  ? A.  They  drift  into  the  towns 
generally,  although  in  some  sections  of  the  county  there  are  many  young  folks  who 
are  farming ; I find  that  some  of  them  are  settling  down  and  raising  turnips  and 
vegetables,  for  which  they  find  a ready  sale  in  the  market  of  St.  Stephen.  It  is  quite 
a common  thing  now  for  the  farmer  here,  just  a common,  ordinary  farmer,  who  a 
few  years  ago  would  scarcely  own  a horse,  to  raise  about  800  barrels  of  turnips  in  a 
year,  and  they  would  bring  him  in  about  $^700  ; those  he  can  sell  in  .the  market  in 
St.  Stephen,  and  very  often  right  at  his  own  door,  for  there  are  very  often  half-a- 
dozen  customers  at  his  door  ready  to  buy  his  produce.  The  most  of  the  goods 
bought  in  this  way  go  to  the  States;  some  of  it  goes  to  St.  John,  but  the  chief  part 
of  it  goes  across  the  line. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  any  neglected  or  forsaken  farms  in  your  travel  ? A.  They  are 
very  rare  to  be  met  with.  I met  a man  yesterday  outside  of  St.  Andrews  who  had 
been  out  to  British  Columbia,  and  who  had  travelled  around  there  about  four  years 


looking  for  something  to  do,  and  he  had  come  back  to  New  Brunswick  well  satisfied 
to  settle  down  and  take  his  farm.  The  cases  of  people  leaving  their  farms  are  very- 
rare  indeed ; in  fact,  our  people  are  coming  back  more  than  anything  else,  for  every- 
thing here  is  cheaper  than  it  was  ; I do  not  think  there  ever  was  more  wealth  in 
Charlotte  county  than  at  present. 

Q.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  sir  ? A.  Thank  you.  There  .is  one  matter  I 
did  not  explain  to  you  fully,  and  that  is  our  meat  business.  In  the  fall  of  the  year 
meat  is  very  low,  and  beef  can  be  bought  from.  4 to  5 cents  a pound. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Is  that  for  the  fore-quarter  ? A.  Four  cents  would  be  the  fore-quarter  and 
5 cents  the  hind.  Then  there  is  another  matter  I did  not  speak  about,  and  that  is 
butter,  which  we  sell  here  for  20  cents  a pound.  We  sell  the  best  prints  for  24  cents;, 
we  buy  it  for  22  cents  and  retail  it  for  24  cents,  and  we  always  find  a ready  market 
for  it.  G-ood,  packed  butter  we  sell  at  20  cents.  We  send  lots  of  eggs  to  Boston,  for 
there  is  no  duty  on  them,  and  the  farmers  bring  them  in  here  and  we  send  them  to 
the  States ; they  bring  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  dozens,  for  which  they  have  a 
ready  sale.  They  also  find  a ready  sale  for  their  calf-skins  and  hides  in  this  market, 
and  always  at  good  prices. 


St.  G-eorge,  N.B.,  T th  May,  1888. 

Alexander  Milne  (Coutts,  Milne  & Co.,  Granite-stone  Manufacturers),  called 
and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  .Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a manufacturer  of  stone — granite. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  that  business  ? A.  For  about  ten 
years,  1 guess. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  that  industry  ? A.  Do  you  want  to 
know  the  number  of  men  we  employ  ? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  We  have  fifty-two  men  employed  now. 

Q.  Is  that  just  the  number  of  men  you  have  employed  in  the  stone-cutting 
establishment,  or  in  both  it  and  the  quarry,  or  in  all  your  works  ? A.  No;  that  is 
not  the  stone-cutters  ; it  is  the  quarry  and  all. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  do  you  have  working  at  the  polishing  ? A.  Fourteen. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  at  the  stone-cutting  ? A.  Twenty-six. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  a polisher  ? A.  Their  average  pay  would  be  $1.12. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes  ; they  earn  from  75  cents  up  to  $1.50. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  a stone-cutter  ? A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  Do  polishers  and  stone-cutters  find  employment  all  the  year  round?  A.  They 
principally  work  the  most  of  the  year ; they  lose  about  a month  at  Christmas  times, 
when  we  shut  down  for  a month  ; but  as  a general  thing  they  work  pretty  steady  all 
the  year,  except  at  this  time. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  full  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a store  connected  with  your  business  ? A.  We  have  had  a store 
this  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  compel  the  persons  who  are  in  your  employment  to  purchase  goods 
from  your  store  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  hands  in  cash  and  let  them  deal  at  the  store,  or  do  you 
deduct  what  goods  they  may  get  at  the  store  when  you  are  settling  with  them  ? A. 
At  the  time  of  paying  our  hands  we  deduct  their  accounts  from  their  wages.  I think 
that  every  man  has  a pass-book,  and  whatever  he  gets  is  marked  down  on  this  book, 
and  whatever  he  gets  from  the  store  is  deducted  from  his  wages  when  he  is  being  paid. 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  preference  in  employment  to  a man  who  will  purchase 
goods  from  your  store  to  a man  who  will  not  do  so  ? A.  No  ; none  whatever. 
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Q.  Do  you  often  hear  of  your  men  getting  hurt  in  the  quarries  ? A.  JSTo ; very, 
very  seldom. 

Q.  If  a man  is  hurt  in  the  quarries  does  the  concern  pay  his  doctor’s  hills  ? A. 
We  have  never  had  a man  hurt  in  the  quarries  as  yet.  A man  may  get  his  fingers 
jammed,  and  in  that  way  lose  one  or  two  days’  work,  hut  we  never  had  a serious 
accident  occur  in  the  quarries. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  men  own  houses  of  their  own  ? A.  Yes ; 
they  do. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? A.  Mostly  all  of  the  married  men. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  married  men  own  houses  of  their  own  ? A.  Yes  ; some  of 
them  live  in  rented  houses. 

Q.  Did  those  men  purchase  those  houses  while  they  were  employed  by  you  ? 
A.  Some  of  them  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  men  have  money  invested  in  the  savings 
bank  or  in  the  other  banks  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  the  men  employed  by  you — are  they  sober  or 
not  ? A.  They  are  steady,  sober  men,  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  your  trade  in  any  other  country  ? A.  I did  work  in 
other  places. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  ? A.  I have  worked  in  the  United  States  and  I have 
worked  in  England. 

Q.  Could  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  is  the  difference  between  the  wages 
of  the  workingman  in  your  business  in  the  United  States*  and  this  country?  A.  At 
the  time  I was  working  in  the  States  there  were  good  times  there  then,  and  of  course 
the  pay  was  pretty  high,  but  that  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  United  States  did  you  work  in  ? A.  I worked  in  Maine. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  pay  given  to  stone-cutters  in  Maine  ? A.  The  usual  pay 
that  stone-cutters  received  at  that  time  was  $4  a day.  Since  that  time  I have  been 
in  other  States,  I guess  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  pay  then  was  $3  a day ; 
besides  that,  it  was  outside  work,  and  a man  could  not  make  as  much  work  as  they 
could  here. 

Q.  Why  could  not  stone-cutters  get  steady  employment  there  at  that  time  ? A. 
Because  they  had  to  do  outside  work,  and  on  wet  days  they  could  not  get  employment. 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  hours  a day  that  you  work  your  men  ? A.  They  work 
ten  hours  per  day. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  wages  do  the  men  earn  who  work  in  your  quarries  ? A.  They  earn 
from  $1  to  $1.60  a day. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  according  to  their  skill  ? A.  According  to  skill. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  do  they  get  work  in  the  quarries  ? A.  About 
nine  months. 

Q.  Do  they  have  to  stop  work  on  wet  days  in  the  quarries  in  the  summer  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  average  days’  work  made  by  the  men  in 
your  employ?  A.  Well,  I should  think  they  would  average  twenty  days. 

Q.  Twenty  days  a month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  each  of  the  nine  months  ? A.  Yes;  I should  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  your  men  with  tools  and  powder  ? A.  Yes ; we  supply 
everything, 

Q.  Then  they  have  to  pay  for  nothing  out  of  their  wages?  A.  They  pay  for 
nothing  out  of  their  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  they  serve  with  you  ? A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Are  they  indentured  ? A.  ISTo;  we  have  no  indentured  apprentices. 

Q.  You  just  make  an  agreement  with  them  that  they  shall  work  with  you  for 
three  years?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  those  apprentices?  A.  We  pay  them  50  cents  a day  for 
the  first  year,  75  cents  for  the  second,  and  $1  for  the  third  year. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  special  pains  to  teach  those  apprentices  their  trade  ? A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Do  they,  as  a rule,  remain  with  you  for  their  three  years  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  their  time  is  up  do  they  remain  with  you,  or  do  they  go  elsewhere  to 
look  for  work  ? A.  Some  of  them  go  away  and  some  of  them  stay  with  us. 

Q.  Is  there  any  great  advantage  in  their  leaving  here  and  going  to  the  quarries 
in  Maine  looking  for  work  ? A.  They  seem  to  think  so. 

Q.  Do  many  of  them  that  go  to  Maine  return  to  this  place  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  be  glad  to  come  back  after  trying  both  places — do  they 
think  that  they  can  do  as  well  here  as  they  can  there  ? Do  they  think  that,  all  things 
considered,  they  can  do  as  well  in  Canada  as  in  Maine  ? A.  Some  of  them  come 
hack,  and  after  coming  back  they  have  got  married  and  settled  down  here  ; some  of 
them  who  have  been  away  for  years  have  done  so. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  working  in  the  quarry  ? A.  We  have  eight. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  output  ? A.  Principally  in  Ontario. 

Q.  Do  you  send  any  of  your  stone  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  all  ? A.  Hot 
very  much  ; occasionally  we  send  a monument. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  machinery  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  machines  ? A.  Polishing  machines  ; we  use  different  kinds 
of  polishing  machines. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  lathes  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  saws  ? A.  We  use  no  saws,  but  we  use  lathes,  column- 
cutters  and  Jenny  Linds. 

Q.  Do  the  machine-men  get  better  pay  than  the  column-cutters  ? A.  We  have 
one  man  for  the  column-cutters. 

Q.  Is  the  machinery  that  you  use  dangerous  ? A.  We  have  never  had  any 
accident  happen  from  our  machinery — not  one. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  How  do  you  send  your  stone  to  Ontario — by  rail  or  water  ?'  A.  By  rail. 

Q.  What  competition  do  you  mostly  meet  with  in  Ontario  ? A.  We  meet  with 
the  most  competition  from  Scotch  granite. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Is  it  rough  or  manufactured  ? A.  Manufactured.  The  freight  charged  on 
the  railway  to  send  out  stone  to  Ontario  is  so  high  that  their  dealers  claim  that  they 
can  get  Scotch  granite  sent  across  from  the  old  country  by  way  of  Halifax  on  the 
Intercolonial  Hailway  as  cheap  as  they  can  get  it  sent  from  St.  John. 

Q.  Does  it  go  to  Ontario  by  way  of  Halifax  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  With  regard  to  that  lathe  of  yours,  I would  ask : have  you  any  means  of 
keeping  the  dust  away  from  the  men  who  are  working  at  it  ? A.  We  have  no  means. 

Q.  Is  that  dust  unhealthy — is  that  occupation  unhealthy  ? A.  The  stone-cutters 
have  just  as  much  dust  around  them. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Plow  far  west  do  you  send  your  products  ? A.  We  send  them  as  far  as 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Does  the  Scotch  granite  come  out  to  this  country  manufactured  in  the  same 
way  as  you  manufacture  your  stone  ? A.  Yes  ; and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  compete 
with  it. 
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Q.  Why  ? A.  Owing  to  the  freight  rates. 

Q.  Is  their  any  duty  on  the  Scotch  granite  ? A.  Yes  ; there  is  a duty  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Walsh 

Q.  It  comes  out  in  ships  to  Halifax  in  ballast?  A.  Yes;  hut  the  dealers  have 
special  arrangements  made  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, by  which  they  get  it  taken  cheaper  from  Halifax  to  Ontario  than  they  can  from 

St.  John. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  How  does  your  granite  compare  with  the  Scotch  granite  ? A.  I guess  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  Scotch  granite. 

Q.  Hoes  your  stone  take  as  high  a polish  as  the  Scotch  granite  ? A.  I do  not 
think  that  it  will  take  as  high  a polish  as  the  Scotch. 

Q.  When  the  Short  Line  is  finished  can  you  compete  with  the  Scotch  granite  ? 
A.  I think  that  we  could  then. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Then  you  produce  your  granite  as  cheaply  as  they  can  in  Scotland,  outside  of 
the  freight  rates  ? A.  Ho  ; we  cannot. 

Q.  What  is  the  great  difference  ? A.  We  pay  higher  wages  to  our  men  ; labor 
is  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Scotland. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  Scotland  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  pay  that  stone-cutters  receive  in  Scotland  ? A.  In  Scotland 
stone-cutters  get  from  25  to  30  shillings  a week. 

Q.  Were  you  a married  man  when  you  were  in  Scotland?  A.  Ho;  that  was 
years  ago,  and  I was  a boy  then. 

Q.  Ho  you  know  what  was  the  rate  of  rents  for  houses  in  Scotland  ? A.  I know 
very  little  about  rents  in  Scotland,  but  I do  know  that  rents  are  very  high  in  the 
cities  in  that  country,  but  their  labor  is  very  cheap,  for  their  polishers  only  get  2 
shillings  a day,  while  the  men  here  are  paid  $1.25  for  the  same  work. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Then  the  only  trouble  you  have  in  competing  with  the  Scotch  granite  in 
Ontario  is  the  freight  rates  on  the  railways  ? A.  The  freight  rates — yes. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Hid  you  ever  send  any  communication  to  the  Government  complaining  about 
this  matter  ? A.  We  never  did  so. 

Q.  Ho  you  not  think  it  is  a part  of  your  duty  to  do  so  ? A.  Yes  ; if  we  could  all 
combine  together  and  send  up,  I should  think  we  ought  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  I suppose  that  the  duty  on  the  other  granite  is  enough  to  protect  you  ? A. 
Well,  a little  more  duty  on  the  article  sent  from  Scotland  would  not  hurt  us  ; so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  can  compete  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  You  say  that  you  send  granite  to  British  Columbia  ? A.  Yes  ; we  do. 

Q.  Ho  you  find  any  competition  from  the  Scotch  granite  in  British  Columbia  ? 
A.  We  have  not  sent  any  great  amount  of  stone  to  British  Columbia — only  a few 
hundred  dollars’  worth. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  ship  any  of  your  goods  to  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  the  Commission  that  has  not  been  brought  out 
by  the  questions  ? A.  Yes  ; we  pay  a pretty  high  duty  on  pean  hammers. 

Q.  Are  they  not  made  in  this  country  ? A.  Ho. 


By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Where  is  your  machinery  principally  made  for  this  business  ? A.  In 
Worcester. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  send  abroad  for  anything  else  beside  the  pean  hammers  ? A.  Yes; 
the  steel  points  that  we  use  for  cutting.  We  get  that  either  from  the  old  country  or 
the  States. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Do  you  ship  your  goods  by  rail  to  Brtish  Columbia  ? A.  By  rail. 

Q.  Can  you  get  a through  rate  from  St.  John  there  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q Do  you  know  that  the  Intercolonial  Eailway  rates  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  Scotch  granite  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  they  do,  but  a customer  wrote  to  us 
from  Toronto  saying  that  he  could  get  Scotch  monuments  by  way  of  Halifax  cheaper 
than  we  could  send  them  from  St.  John. 

By  Mr,  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  tools  that  you  use  are  made  in  any  part  of 
Canada  ? A.  I never  saw  any  of  them  made  here. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  the  tools  that  you  use  made  in  Galt,  Ontario  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Are  not  the  pean  hammers  made  there  ? A.  Ho ; we  have  never  seen  any  of 
them  made  of  Canadian  steel. 

Q.  Does  not  Broad,  of  St.  Stephen,  make  those  hammers  ? A.  I think  he  is 
making  them,  but  if  he  is  doing  so  he  is  not  making  them  but  of  Canadian  steel. 

Q.  Is  there  not  only  one  steel  concern  in  Canada  ? A.  Yes ; but  it  is  a pretty 
difficult  matter  to  make  those  hammers,  and  make  them  good  enough  to  stand. 

Q.  Where  are  those  hammers  made  now  ? A.  Some  of  them  are  made  in 
England  and  some  in  Jersey  City. 

Q.  Which  do  you  prefer  to  use  ? A.  I prefer  the  Jersey  City  pean  hammer. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  made  here  ? A.  I do  not 
see  any  reason. 

Q.  You  would  not  object  to  use  them  if  they  were  made  here  ? A.  I would 
.sooner  use  them,  because  it  would  be  easier  to  get  them,  and  I would  save  the  duty. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  value  of  any  of  the  houses  owned  by 
any  one  of  your  workingmen  ? A.  About  $600  or  $100. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  In  the  places  where  you  worked  in  the  United  States  were  the  employes  in 
the  habit  of  purchasing  goods  from  the  employers  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objections  to  telling  us  what  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
earned  by  your  men  are  left  in  the  shop  ? A.  I do  not  know  that  I could  tell  you 
that  ; some  of  them  leave  considerable  with  us,  and  some  do  not  leave  any  money 
at  all  with  us. 

Q.  What  would  be  a fair  average  ? A.  May  be  20  per  cent. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  single  men  working  for  you  ? A.  Yes;  a great  many. 

Q.  The  majority  of  your  men,  I presume,  are  married  men — that  is,  those 
who  deal  with  you  in  the  store  ? A.  Yes  ; the  single  men  do  not  take  anything  out 
of  the  store. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  married  men  who  do  not  deal  with  you?  A.  Yes; 
some  of  them  do  not  deal  with  us ; some  of  them  only  get  a half-a-pound  of 
tobacco  from  us  in  a month. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  on  pean  hammers  ? A.  Thirty-five  per  cent. 
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Michael  Coffee  (Epps,  Dodds  & Co.),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  engaged  in  the  granite  business,  and  I am 
a member  of  the  firm  of  Epps,  Dodds  & Co. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  Thirty-seven  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  operate  in  the  quarry  as  well  as  polish  granite  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  From  $1.50  to  $2  a day. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  estimate  made  by  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Milne,  as  to  the 
number  of  days  the  men  make  in  a month  ? A.  I did. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  employed  in  the  quarry?  A.  Hine. 

Q.  Two  dollars  a day  would  be  the  pay  for  the  foreman?  A.  Yes;  there  are 
two  boys  with  us,  who  get  from  b‘0  to  75  cents  a day,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Milne’s  estimate  is  a fair  estimate  of  the  number  of 
days  made  by  your  men  in  a month  ? A.  Some  seasons  we  make  more  than  we  do 
others;  I would  not  be  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  average,  though  I think 
what  Mr,  Milne  says  would  be  a fair  average. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  stone-cutters  ? We  pay  to  stone-cutters  working 
by  the  day  $2. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  stone-cutters  work  by  the  piece?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  earn  more  or  less  than  those  who  are  working  by  the  day?  A. 
Their  wages  will  vary  according  to  their  ability;  some  of  them  earn  $60  a month, 
and  some  only  $38  or  $39. 

Q.  Do  they  get  constant  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  They  do,  but  there 
is  a slack  season  in  the  winter  time,  generally,  that  lasts  four  or  five  weeks,  when 
some  of  them  are  out  of  work. 

Q.  Then,  except  for  that  time,  they  get  pretty  constant  employment  ? A. 
They  do. 

Q.  That  is,  if  they  are  willing  to  work?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  pay  polishers  ? A.  The  polishers  are  paid  from  $1.50  to 
$2.25  for  men,  and  the  boys,  when  they  go  to  learn  their  trade,  get  50  cents  a day, 
and  their  wages  are  raised  according  as  they  learn  the  trade. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  them  earn  50  cents  a day?  A.  Yes  ; that  is  the  wages  of 
the  boys. 

Q.  Do  those  boys  serve  three  years  at  the  business?  A.  Hot  exactly ; they 
generally  stay  the  first  month  for  50  cents,  and  then  their  pay  is  raised  to  75  cents ; 
this  they  receive  till  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  they  generally  command 
about  $1  a day.  We  have  men  w'orking  for  us  at  polishing  for  $1.25  and  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  hands  own  houses?  A.  Well,  the  married  men  that  work 
for  us  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  your  men  have  invested  money  in  the  savings 
bank,  or  otherwise  ? A.  I could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  frequently  do  you  pay  your  hands  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Do  they  frequently  come  to  you  asking  for  advances  during  the  period  between 
pay-days  ? A.  Y ery  seldom ; the  married  men  never  come  to  us,  I may  say,  for 
advances,  but  sometimes  the  young  fellows  that  work  with  us,  when  there  is  an 
excursion  or  something  like  that,  come  to  us  and  ask  for  money. 

Q.  As  a rule,  do  you  think  that  the  married  men  have  enough  money  to  carry 
them  from  one  pay-day  to  another  ? A.  Yes  ; I am  satisfied  they  have. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  the  men  ever  asked  to  be  paid  more  than  once  a month  ? A.  They 
never  have. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  labor  difficulties  among  the  employers  and  the  men  * 
in  stone-work  in  quarries  here  ? A.  Hot  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  ? A.  Ho' strikes. 
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Q.  Can  you  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness,  Mr.  Milne,  as  to  the  ; 
sobriety  and  habits  of  the  men  generally?  A.  Yes;  I can. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  of  late  years  in  that  respect,  or  have  they  j 
always  been  temperate,  within  your  recollection  ? A.  The  majority  of  the  men  have  ! 
always  been  temperate,  and  we  have  had  no  good  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  intern-  j 
perance  of  our  men  at  all. 

Q.  Are  the  boys  with  you  indentured  ? A.  Yes;  our  apprentices  are  all  inden-  \ 
tured — that  is,  all  that  have  remained  with  us  after  four  months. 

Q.  How  long  do  these  apprentices  remain  with  you?  A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Do  they  stay  with  you  till  their  time  is  up  ? A.  Yes;  we  bind  ourselves  to 
give  them  employment  as  well  as  to  teach  them  the  trade. 

Q.  After  their  time  is  out  and  they  have  learned  their  trade  do  they  generally  | 
remain  with  you  ? A.  They  generally  stay  with  us,  as  a rule. 

Q.  Do  they  do  so  as  a general  rule?  A.  Out  of  five  apprentices  that  were  with 
us  last  year  and  who  finished  their  time  then,  four  remain  with  us. 

By  Mr.  Kelly 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  business  ? A.  Five  years.. 

Q.  During  all  that  time  have  you  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Epps,  Dodds.  1 
& Co.  ? A.  I have. 

Q.  Was  that  concern  inexistence  before  you  came  into  the  business?  A.  It  j 
was  not. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a new  firm  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  any  store  in  connection  with  your  business  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  And  yon  do  no  “ truck  system  ” ? A.  Ho. 

By  Mr.  Hibson  : — 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  a market  for  your  product  ? A.  Chiefly  in  Ontario  ; two- 
thirds  of  our  goods  go  there. 

Q.  Can  you  sell  as  cheap  as  the  Ontario  men,  or  do  you  furnish  a better  class  of  j 
goods?  A.  There  are  scarcely  any  manufacturers  of  our  kind  of  goods  in  Ontario ;, 
we  generally  supply  the  wholesale  dealers  as  well  as  the  retail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a large  factory  of  that  kind  in  Ottawa  ? A.  We  j ’ 
do  not  supply  anything  at  Ottawa,  but  I think  we  can  compete  with  them,  on  account  j 
of  their  quarry ; I cannot  say  for  certain  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  the  railway  freights  were  against  you?  A.  Yes;  we  j 
have  found  the  freights  are  against  us  ; last  fall  the  freights  were  raised  from  33  1^ 
to  64  cents. 

Q.  Was  that  a hundred  weight?  A.  Yes;  and  they  were  lowered  to  36  cents.  i;[]i 
this  spring. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  How  many  hands  did  you  employ  three  years  ago  ? A.  I cannot  tell  you  the-  i 
exact  number ; I should  think  we  employed  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  ; I would  not  . 
be  certain  about  it,  though. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  amount  your  output  was  that  year?  A.  I could  j 
not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  output  was  the  last  year  ? A.  Last  year  I think  j!  ; 
it  amounted  to  somewhere  near  $30,000. 

II 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  points  and  hammers  suitable  for  your  J 
purpose?  A.  We  do  not  use  any  Canadian  points  for  hammers;  our  steel  points  are 
‘imported  from  England,  and  we  get  our  hammers  from  the  States. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  any  hammers  of  Canadian  make?  A.  We  have  tried  Mr.  j! 
Broad’s  pean  hammers  and  we  found  they  would  not  work. 
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Q.  What  was  the  objection  to  them  ? A.  We  found  they  were  too  soft;  I do  not 
know  whether  you  understand  what  I mean  by  that. 

Q.  I understand  you  ? A.  I mean  that  they  were  too  soft  to  stand  the  strain  of 

our  work. 

Q.  Have  you  any  machinery  in  your  factory  ? A,  We  have  polishing  machinery. 

By  Mr  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  steam  power  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  polishing  lathes  ? Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  machinery  protected  from  accidents  taking  place — have  you  had  any 
accidents  take  place  from  your  machinery?  A.  We  have  had  no  accidents  so  far — 
that  is,  serious  accidents. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  When  you  pay  your  men  up  are  they  paid  up  to  the  day  they  receive  their 
money,  or  are  they  paid  up  to  the  last  of  the  month  ? A.  They  are  paid  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  previous,  so  that  there  are  ten 
days  that  they  are  not  paid  for  on  pay-day.  Those  ten  days’  pay  they  get  on  the 
next  month’s  pay-day. 

By  Mr.  Belly  : — 

Q.  So  that  there  are  ten  days’  pay  kept  back  from  them  every  month  ? A.  Yes. 


Thomas  Coleman,  Manufacturer  of  Granite,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Coffee  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  corroborate  what  he  states  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the  statement  made  by  him  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  complain  of?  A.  Nothing  at  all,  except  the 
freights  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway,  as  Mr.  Coffee  stated  ; they  charge  us  too  much . 
freight  on  that  line  of  railway. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  We  do  not  employ  many  men  now; 
when  we  do,  we  pay  them  once  a month. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  started  business  ? A.  A year. 

Q.  Have  you  a quarry?  A.  Ho;  we  have  given  up  our  quarry;  we  found  our 
business  was  not  large  enough  to  keep  up  our  quarry. 

Q.  Do  you  purchase  the  stone  as  you  want  it  ? A.  Yes ; we  purchase  it  from 
another  firm. 


Nicholas  Meating  (Tate,  Meating  & Co.,  Granite  Works),  called  and  sworn. 
By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  Commission  what  is  your  business  ? A.  I take 
charge  of  the  polishing  for  our  firm. 

Q.  Are  you  a member  of  the  firm  of  Epps,  Dodds  & Co.  ? A.  Ho;  I am  a member 
of  the  firm  of  Tait,  Meating  & Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  ? A.  Three  years. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  Twenty-one. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  polishers  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  are  stone-cutters  ? A.  There  are  nine  stone-cutters. 

Q.  Have  you  a blacksmith  ? A.  We  have  a couple  of  blacksmiths. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a quarry  of  your  own  ? A.  We  have  a quarry. 

Q.  And  do  you  keep  the  balance  of  your  men  in  the  quarry?  A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  polishers  a day?  A.  We  pay  them  from  $1  to  $1.35. 

Q.  Have  you  any  working  at  less  than  $1  a day  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  stone-cutters  per  day?  A.  We  pay  them  $2  in  one 
department. 

Q.  I)o  they  work  piece-work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  that  those  men  make  ? A.  I suppose  they  will 
make,  take  them  month  in  and  month  out,  $2.25;  sometimes  they  go  over  that  and 
sometimes  they  make  less. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  quarrymen?  A.  $1.25,  $1.40  and  $1.50  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  a foreman  in  the  quary,  or  does  one  of  the  partners  do  that  work  ? 
A.  One  of  the  partners  looks  after  the  quarry. 

Q.  You  mean,  one  of  the  partners  takes  charge  of  the  quarry  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  We  pay  them  monthly. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  them  up  to  the  day  they  draw  their  money  ? A.  Ho ; we  pay 
them  on  the  15th  of  the  month  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  previous.  As  a rule,  we 
pay  them  the  first  Saturday  after  the  10th  of  the  month;  we  always  try  to  pay  by 
the  10th,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  but  sometimes  it  goes  a little  over  and  sometimes 
it  falls  a little  under ; we  generally  pay  somewhere  about  the  15th. 

Q.  Ho  you  pay  the  hands  in  full  ? A.  Yes — that  is,  we  keep  fifteen  days  or  so 
back. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  any  store  in  connection  with  your  business  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  “ truck  system  ” ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  You  never  keep  back  anything  from  the  men  but  those  fifteen  days?  A. 
Hothing  else. 

Q.  Ho  you  take  any  apprentices  on  to  learn  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  now  ? A.  Five. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  those  apprentices  ? A.  50  cents  the  first  year,  75  cents 
the  second,  and  $1  a day  the  third  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  indentures  drawn  up  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  How  do  you  engage  thdm — verbally  ? A.  Yes  ; that  is  all  we  have  done,  so  far. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  keeping  those  boys  after  their  time 
is  out  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Ho  the  apprentices,  as  a rule,  stay  with  you  after  they  have  served  their 
time  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  now  with  you  who  are  out  of  their  time?  A.  We  have  one 
who  is  out  of  his  time. 

Q.  Is  he  inclined  to  stop  with  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  pay  does  he  receive  now?  A.  Two  dollars  a day. 

Q.  After  being  with  you  three  years  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ho  you  inquire  whether  those  boys  who  come  to  learn  their  trade  with  you 
can  read  or  write;  or  is  it  necessary  to  *ask  them  if  they  can  read  or  write? 
A.  Ho ; it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so,  for  we  know  that  they  can  all  read  and  write. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  the  men  working  with  you — are  they  sober? 
A.  Well,  yes;  middling  sober;  we  can  find  no  fault  with  them.  Once  in  awhile  some 
of  them  break  out  and  go  on  a time.  Some  of  them  are  sober  men  and  some  of 
them  take  a little  to  drink. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  if  your  men  were  paid  oftener  they  would  be  able  to  get 
their  goods  cheaper  than  they  do  now  ? A.  I do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  any 
advantage  to  them  to  be  paid  oftener  or  not,  I know  they  have  never  asked  for  it, 
and  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  way  they  are  paid. 

Q.  Monthly  payment  is  the  way  business  is  generally  done  here,  I suppose  ? 

* A.  Yes ; I do  not  think  that  even  if  they  got  paid  oftener  they  could  buy  their  goods 
any  cheaper. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  with  the  men  in  your  business?  A.  We 
have  never  had  any  strikes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  labor  troubles  with  your  men?  A.  Ho. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  matters  that  might  prove 
detrimental  to  your  business?  A.  I do  not  know  of  anything  much,  unless  it  is  the 
freight  rates  on  the  Intercolonial  Bailway.  We  have  a little  complaint  to  make  with 
regard  to  them,  because  last  fall  I think  they  used  us  very  bad — at  least,  I consider 
they  used  us  very  bad. 

Q.  Will  you  just  state  your  grievance  in  regard  to  that  matter?  A.  I think 
they  are  charging  too  much  for  freight  right  through.  Two  years  ago  last  fall  they 
raised  the  rate  up  almost  double  what  it  formerly  was  to  Toronto,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  raise  we  lost  quite  a lot  of  orders.  Last  fall  their  rates  did  us  a great  damage 
and  we  had  to  hold  over  quite  a lot  of  work  that  should  have  gone  there ; we  had 
to  hold  it  over  all  the  winter,  and  we  lost  considerable  money  doing  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a report  of  this  matter  to  the  Government  ? A.  Ho ; we 
have  presented  the  matter  to  the  officials  of  the  railroad,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  all  the  people  in  St.  George  who 
are  connected  with  this  granite  business  to  place  a memorandum  before  the  Govern- 
ment, stating  the  exact  nature  of  the  grievance  and  make  complaint  in  person  ? 
A.  I do  not  know  how  that  would  work ; I could  not  say  whether  it  would  be  of  any 
advantage  to  us  to  make  such  a complaint. 

Q.  Would  it  not  make  a place  where  you  could  settle  your  grievances  ? A.  I do 
not  know;  there  are  a good  many  things  that  the  Government  could  do  to  help  us 
out  that  they  do  the  other  way ; they  charge  a duty  on  a good  deal  of  the  stuff  we 
have  to  use  and  have  to  import  from  the  States. 

Q.  What  sort  of  goods  do  you  have  to  get  from  the  States  ? A.  We  have  to  get 
our  glass  and  putty  from  the  States. 

Q.  Are  not  any  of  those  goods  made  in  Canada  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any 
person  who  makes  the  goods  we  want. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  outside  of  St.  George  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  stone-cutting  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  men  in  your  employ  who  own  houses  of  their  own  ? A.  Ho  ; 
I do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Are  the  men  generally  prosperous  and  happy  ? A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  some  of  them  have  at  least  a little  means  saved  up  ? A.  I 
do  not  know  about  that;  I think  that  if  they  have  as  hard  a time  to  get  along  a sthe 
bosses  they  have  not  got  much  money  laid  by. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  in  your  employ  are  better  off  to  day  than  they 
were  three  or  five  years  ago  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  I could  say  they  are,  for  I do  not 
know  as  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  prosperity  in  St.  George,  generally  speaking, 
than  there  was  three  years  ago  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  there  is. 

Q.  Is  the  town  going  back,  or  is  it  remaining  at  a standstill?  A.  I should  judge 
it  was  about  the  same  ; I could  not  say,  though,  as  it  is  as  far  back  as  it  was  six  years 
ago. 

Q.  Has  not  the  granite  business  increased  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  it  has. 

Q.  Do  you  not  do  more  business  than  you  did  five  years  ago  ? A.  We  only 
commenced  business  three  years  ago,  and  we  did  little  or  nothing  to  speak  of  then. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  In  the  event  of  any  of  your  men  wanting  to  leave,  from  any  cause  whatever, 
would  they  have  any  difficulty  in  receiving  their  money  ? A.  They  never  have, 
T so  far. 

Q.  Could  they  get  it  at  any  time  ? A.  They  could,  if  they  asked  for  it ; I do  not 
know  as  they  would  get  their  whole  pay. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  their  leaving  your  employ  could  they  get  their  money  ? 
A.  Then  they  could  get  it  at  any  time.  I think  another  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  do  is  to  look  out  a little  more  sharply  for  some  matters  than  they  do. 
They  look  out  sharp  enough  for  some  things  we  have  to  use  in  our  manufacture  of 
granite,  such  as  putty,  steel  and  articles  like  that,  which  we  have  to  get  from 
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the  United  States  and  pay  duty  on ; they  look  sharp  enough  on  the  duty  on  that, 
but  there  are  some  things  that  they  seem  to  be  very  loose  about,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Scotch  granite  that  comes  into  Canada  from  the  old  country.  This 
Scotch  granite  is  brought  from  the  old  country  all  the  way  to  Toronto  at  a less  cost 
than  we  can  manufacture  and  send  it  there.  This  is  done  by  the  Scotch  manufac- 
turers being  allowed  to  value  their  goods  too  low. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  or  the  amount  that  they  are  allowed  to  value  the 
goods  at  in  the  invoice  for  duty  is  too  low  ? A.  I do  not  think  that  they  can  manu- 
facture granite  any  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  we  do  here,  but  I think  that  the  duty 
and  freight  might  be  levied  in  a little  different  manner  to  what  it  is  levied. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  make  a representation  of  this  matter  to  the  Government? 
A.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  any  use  for  us  to  do  so. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  You  have  a representative  in  Parliament  from  this  county  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  not  represent  the  matter  to  him  and  let  him  attend  to  it  ? A.  We 
might  do  so. 


Alexander  Taylor,  Manufacturer  of  Granite,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I am  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  red  granite. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  manufacturing  red  granite  ? A.  I have  been  at 
work  at  the  business  forty-four  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  business  in  this  town  for  forty-four  years  ? A.  I have 
been  here  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  About  thirty. 

Q.  How  many  polishers  do  you  employ?  A.  I have  about  a dozen  polishers. 

Q.  How  many  stone-cutters  ? A.  About  the  same  number  as  polishers. 

Q.  Do  you  run  a quarry?  A Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  in  the  quarry  ? A.  About  six. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  polishers  a day  ? A.  From  50  cents  up  to  $1.50. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  stone-cutters?  A.  Do  you  mean  journeymen  or 
apprentices  ? 

Q Journeymen?  A.  From  $1.50  to  $2.50  a day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  who  are  working  for  you  by  the  piece  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  made  by  a journeyman  stone-cutter  who  is  a good, 
first-class  hand  ? A.  Sometimes  they  make  $5  or  $4  a day;  it  is  all  according  to  the 
job  they  have. 

Q.  What  would  a good  stone-cutter  average  here  the  year  round?  A.  A good 
stone-cutter  in  St.  George  should  average  about  $600  a year. 

Q.  How  many  months  in  the  year  should  a stone-cutter  work  to  earn  that  amount 
of  money  ? A.  I should  say  about  ten  months.  . 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  take  them  on  ? A.  We  engage  them  for  three  years. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  ? A.  50  cents  for  the  first,  75  for  the  second  and 
* $1  a day  for  the  third  year. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  place  them  under  indenture  ? A.  I have  never  had  any 
indentured  apprentices  yet. 

Q.  Do  any  of  your  men  own  houses  of  their  own?  A.  I guess  there  are  a few  of 
them  who  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  them  directly  yourself?  A.  I could  hardly  mention 
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any  by  name  right  here,  but  I think  there  are  two  or  three  of  our  men  who  own 
houses  in  this  neighborhood. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  your  men  have  money  saved  up  in  any  other  way 
besides  owning*  houses?  A.  I could  not  tell  anything  about  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  your  men — are  they  sober,  steady  and 
industrious  ? A.  My  men  are  generally  sober  men,  and  industrious,  too ; the  most 
of  them  are  pretty  steady. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  right  up  to  the  date  of  pay-day  ? A.  Ho ; we  keep  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  off  the  men. 

Q.  You  keep  ten  to  twenty  days’  pay  off  them  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  a man  leaving  your  employ  without  filling  out  the  time  till 
pay-day  does  he  get  paid  up  to  the  day  of  leaving,  or  would  he  have  to  wait  for  his 
money  till  next  pay-day?  A.  He  would  have  to  wait  till  next  pay-day. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  United  States  ? A.  I have  worked  in  the 
United  States. 

Q.  Did  you  work  there  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  When  I worked  in  the 
States  I worked  by  the  piece. 

Q.  How  much  do  stone-cutters  get  there  ? A.  I could  make,  working  by  the 
piece  there,  when  I was  there,  $10  a day;  and  by  the  day,  $4  to  $5. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  average  there  now  ? A.  They  average  $3  to  $3.50. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  Scotland  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  made  by  good  stone-cutters  in  Scotland  ? A. 
When  I was  there  the  average  wages  were  26  shillings. 

Q.  Was  that  a day?  A.  Ho  ; a week;  26  shillings  a week  was  the  regular  pay. 
Q.  Were  you  married  while  in  Scotland  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  house  there  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  living  compare  there  with  the  cost  of  living  here  ? A. 
We  could  live  there  on  a little  less  than  half  what  it  costs  here. 

Q.  Would  you  have  as  many  rooms  in  your  house  there  as  in  this  country  ? A. 
We  would  have  much  the  same — perhaps  a little  different. 

Have  you  any  complaints  or  grievances  to  make?  A.  There  are  a great 
many  grievances  in  our  trade  around  here ; in  the  first  place  the  freight  on  our 
goods  to  Canada  is  the  principal  grievance  we  have  to  make.  The  Intercolonial 
Kailway  charges  us  an  enormous  freight  on  our  goods  from  St.  John  to  Montreal  and 
Toronto  ; our  customers  find  that  they  get  stones  out  from  Glasgow  and  take  them 
all  the  way  to  Toronto  cheaper  than  we  can  send  them  from  here  to  there ; I do  not 
know  how  this  can  be,  for  it  is  a shorter  route  from  here  to  Toronto  than  it  is  from 
Glasgow  there  ; I know  this  is  a great  drawback  to  us. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  the  high  rates  caused  by  the  delay  on  the  road  ? A.  Ho  ; the  railways 
charge  high  rates  on  our  goods,  anyho  w. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaints  in  reference  to  this  matter  ? A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  Government  about  it  ? A.  Ho ; 
we  made  our  complaints  to  the  railway  officials. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  apprentice  boys  who  are  employed  by  you  can 
either  read  or  write  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  is  one  with  us  that  cannot  read  or  write. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  business  here  for  thirteen  years  ? A.  Yes  ; all  of  thirteen 
years. 

Q.  Has  your  business  increased  within  the  last  three  or  five  years  ? A.  It  has 
increased  a great  deal. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  volume  of  your  business  ? A.  About  $18,000  a 
year;  I am  not  very  willing  to  state  that,  because  I have  seen  statements  made  by 
parties  in  the  same  business  far  above  that  amount,  but  I know  they  are  exaggerated ; 
I do  not  believe  in  any  exaggeration. 


By  Mr.  Clarke  . — 

Q.  You  want  to  tell  the  truth  ? A.  I want  to  tell  nothing  but  the  plain  truth. 

Q.  It  this  Scotch  granite  was  ruled  out  of  the  market  could  you  supply  the  market 
in  Canada  ? A.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  our  doing  so ; we 
have  facilities  in  our  factories  to  manufacture  all  descriptions  of  granite  work ; I 
have  all  the  machinery  placed  in  my  establishment  that  I can  get  into  it,  and  I would 
place  more  in  it  if  we  had  a full  and  free  chance  of  supplying  the  Canadian  market. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  a duty  to  be  placed  upon  Scotch  granite  coming  into 
this  country  ? A.  I have  never  asked  for  anything  of  that  kind  to  be  done. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  information  that  you  wish  to  give  the  Government  or 
Commission  that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the  questions  asked  ? A.  I do  not 
know  of  any  other  information  that  I have  to  give  them. 

By  Mr.  Kerwxn  : — 

Q.  In  the  event  of  your  making  a saving  in  the  reduction  of  railway  freights, 
and  getting  an  increased  Customs  duty  on  Scotch  granite,  would  you  raise  the  wages 
of  your  workingmen  ? A.  Well,  that  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  us  to  do  so. 

Q.  Then  the  man  who  is  working  for  you  would  not  receive  any  benefit  from 
the  increased  profit  you  would  make  on  the  lowering  of  the  railway  charges  or  the 
enlarged  market  you  would  receive  if  duties  were  placed  on  Scotch  material  ? A.  If 
there  is  any  benefit  to  be  gained  from  those  things  I think  we  should  receive  it 
ourselves. 

Q.  When  you  were  working  as  a journeyman  yourself  did  you  have  to  wait  for 
your  money  after  you  had  earned  it  ? A.  Yes;  I waited  once  three  months  for  my 
money  from  the  United  States  Grovernment. 

Q.  But  you  were  doing  something  else  in  the  mean  time  ? A.  Yes  ; I was  work- 
ing all  the  time. 

Q.  If  you  discharge  one  of  your  men  who  is  working  six  days  with  you  would  he 
have  to  wait  sixty  days  for  his  money  ? A.  In  that  case  I would  pay  him  right  up. 

Q.  I understand  you  to  say  that  if  a man  were  dismissed  he  would  have  to  wait 
till  the  next  pay-day  for  his  money  ? Mo  ; I said  if  he  left ; if  he  were  dismissed  I 
would  pay  him  right  up. 

Q.  But  if  he  were  dismissed  by  you  you  would  pay  him  ? A.  I would. 


Charles  Johnson,  Manufacturer  of  Granite,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I am  in  the  stone  business — the  red  granite* 

Q.  Ho  you  carry  on  business  for  yourself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  firm  do  you  represent?  A.  Milne,  Coutts  & Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  Milne,  Coutts  & Co.  ? A.  About 
three  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  the  business  ? A.  Five  years. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  I think  we  employ  about  fifty  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  your  men  are  there  who  are  polishers  ? A.  I think  I put  them 
down  on  the  list  as  being  fourteen,  and  on  looking  over  the  list  I find  we  have  fifty- 
two  men  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  stone-cutters  ? A.  Twenty-six,  counting  apprentices 
and  all. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  have  to  work  in  the  quarry  ? A.  We  have  eight 
just  now. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  usual  pay  given  to  polishers  ? A.  They  range  from  75 
cents  a day  to  $1.75 ; some  of  them  get  $1.25,  some  $1.50  and  some  $1.75. 
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Q.  What  do  you  pay  stone-cutters  a day  ? A.  On  day-work  they  will  average 
$2  and  $2.25  a day. 

Q.  What  do  you  give  what  you  call  good  stone-cutters  working  by  the  day  ? 
A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  give  to  men  working  piece-work  ? A.  They  make  all  the 
way  from  $35  to  $75  a month  ; they  will  average  $50  to  $60  a month  ; some  of  them 
will  make  50  per  cent,  more  one  month  than  another. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  a good  stone-cutter  ? A.  I should  say  a good 
stone-cutter  would  make  $2  a day  straight  through  by  the  piece. 

Q.  But  that  would  only  be  for  the  time  he  would  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  months  a year  do  you  work?  A.  We  average  about  eleven 
months  ; I think  we  were  shut  down  about  four  weeks  last  winter ; some  winters  we 
only  shut  down  two  weeks. 

Q.  But  you  think  a good  stone-cutter  would  average  $2  a day  for  eleven  months 
in  the  year?  A.  I think  he  would. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  apprentices?  A.  We  pay  them  50  cents  a day  for 
the  first  year,  75  cents  the  second  and  $1  a day  the  third  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  journeymen  working  with  you  now  who  served  their  time  as 
apprentices  with  you  ? A.  There  is  only  one  now  in  the  shop  that  has  learned  his 
trade  with  us  ; I have  only  been  in  the  concern  three  years. 

Q.  How  much  does  he  get  now  ? A.  I do  not  know  ; I think  he  gets  40  cents  a 

foot. 

Q.  Have  you  a store  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  supply  your  men  with  orders  on  the  store  ? A.  Yes  ; if  they  want 
them  ; we  keep  the  store  for  our  own  convenience. 

Q.  Do  you  give  any  preference  of  work  to  the  men  who  would  deal  in  the  store  ? 
A.  Ho  ; some  of  the  hands  do  not  get  anything  out  of  the  store  ; we  pay  them  once 
a month,  and  they  do  not  get  anything  in  the  store  from  one  month’s  end  to  another. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  your  men  in  full  on  pay-day?  A.  Yes;  we  pay  on  the  15th  of 
the  month  for  the  month  preceding,  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  before  pay-day ; we 
pay  about  the  15th  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  wages  do  your  quarrymen  get  ? A.  As  a rule,  they  get  from  $1  to 
$1.50  and  $1.60  a day;  I think  they  average  $1.50  a day.  . 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  strikes  in  your  concern  ? A.  We  have  never  had 
any  strikes. . 

Q.  Do  your  men  seem  perfectly  satisfied  ? A.  I never  heard  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  complain  about  ? A.  Yes ; we  have  one  griev- 
ance, and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  freight  rates  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway  ; 
they  discriminate  against  us  in  the  matter  of  carrying  Scotch  granite. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  representation  to  any  body  about  this  matter  ? A. 
We  have  made  reference  about  this  freight  matter  to  the  railway  officers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  real  trouble  lies  ? A.  With  the  railways  ; we  have 
complained  to  both  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  about 
the  matter. 

Q.  What  are  the  habits  of  your  men — are  they  sober,  as  a rule  ? A.  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  men  always  steady  and  sober  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  men  employed  by  you  own  houses  of  their  own?  A.  Several 
of  them  do. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  money  to  pay  for  the  houses  while  in  the  employ  of  Milne, 
Coutts  & Co.  ? A.  They  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  workingmen  in  your  employ  who  have 
saved  money  ? A.  I know  three  of  our  men  just  now  who  have  bought  property  of 
their  own  and  built  houses  for  themselves ; I cannot  say  how  many  more  there  are 
who  may  have  saved  money. 
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By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Do  you  use  machinery  in  your  establishment  ? A.  Yes  ; we  use  a great  deal 
of  machinery. 

Q.  What  power  do  you  have  ? A.  Water. 

Q.  Is  your  machinery  well  protected  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  accidents  happen  from  the  machinery  ? A.  There 
have  never  been  any  accidents  by  machinery  in  our  establishment,  to  my  knowing, 
since  we  commenced  business. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  : — 

Q.  Do  you  charge  your  workmen  the  same  as  any  body  else  for  the  goods  they 
buy  in  the  store?  A.  We  charge  the  workmen  the  same  price  as  we  charge  our- 
selves ; there  are  five  of  us  in  the  firm,  and  a book-keeper,  and  we  charge  the  members 
of  the  firm,  book-keeper,  and  the  workmen  all  the  same,  price  for  goods. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm  ? A.  Milne,  Coutts  & Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  business  ? A.  I could  not  say;  about  eight  or 
nine  years. 

Q.  Are  all  the  employers  of  labor  in  this  community  sober  men?  A.  Did  you 
say  employers  ? 

Q.  Yes — employers  ? A.  I think  they  are  all  sober,  without  any  exception. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  railway  freights  from  this  town  to  Toronto  are 
such  on  granite  that  you  cannot  compete  with  the  Scotch  material  ? A.  From  a 
letter  we  got  last  December  from  Mr.  Gullett,  in  Toronto.  I think  I have  the  letter 
in  my  pocket  now  (producing  letter) ; in  this  letter  Mr.  Gullett  said  that  he  had  got 
two  lots  of  granite  from  Glasgow  at  a cost  of  27s.  6d.,  and  that  they  came  through 
by  way  of  Halifax,  and  at  the  same  time  we  were  paying  65  cents  from  here  to 
Toronto. 

Q.  Were  his  goods  delivered  in  Toronto?  A.  Yes;  delivered  in  Toronto  by  way 
of  Halifax. 

Q.  Would  that  be  freight  and  duty  that  he  means  ? A.  Ho  ; freight  alone. 

Q.  You  pay  freight  by  the  hundred  pounds,  I suppose?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  39  cents  by  the  ton?  A.  We  have  paid  that. 

Q.  And  they  pay  27s.  6d.  from  Glasgow  ? A.  Yes ; and  we  all  combined 
together  in  the  matter,  and  the  Government  brought  the  rate  down  to  36  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  represented  this  matter  to  your  member  in  Parliament  ? A. 
We  have  talked  about  it,  but  I do  not  think  we  have  represented  the  matter  in 
Parliament.  I will  now  read  you  a portion  of  Mr.  Gullett’s  letter.  He  is  a 
sculptor  in  Toronto,  and  his  place  is  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Lombard  streets. 
He  says: — “You  should  get  Mr.  Chipman  to  interview  the  Minister  of  Pail  ways 
with  regard  to  the  freight  rates  from  St.  John  to  Toronto,  or  Ontario,  in  fact.  They 
raised  the  rate  from  33  to  60  cents  a hundred  pounds  since  the  last  of  October,  while 
on  two  lots  that  I received  from  Glasgow  since 'that  date  via  Halifax  we  got  a rate, 
including  ocean  charges,  of  27s.  6d.  per  ton  through  to  Toronto.”  This  letter  was 
written  on  28th  December,  1887. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  grievances  that  you  have  to  complain  of?  A.  They  are 
very  heavy  duties  that  we  are  paying  on  hammers  and  steel ; on  the  hammers  we 
pay  35  per  cent.,  and  on  the  steel  12J  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  those  duties  excessive  in  your  business  ? A.  They  are  against  us. 

Q.  Why  is  the  duty  against  you  ? Can  you  not  get  steel  in  this  country  ? A. 
We  cannot  get  chilled  steel  here. 

Q.  Can  you  not  get  chilled  iron  here?  A.  We  can  get  it,  but  it  is  not  as  good 
as  the  American.  There  is  one  thing  I should  like  to  speak  about.  We  have  been 
told  the  Scotch  granite  was  sent  out  to  Canada  without  specifying  its  dimensions. 
When  we  send  granite  into  the  United  States  we  have  to  send  a description  of  it, 
and  the  size  of  each  monument,  as  a check  for  its  valuation  at  the  Customs,  but  in 
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Scotch  granite  coming  into  Canada  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  required.  On  pean 
hammer  steel  the  duty  is  35  per  cent.  In  1883  it  was  30  per  cent. ; other  grades  of 
steel  the  duty  is  12J  per  cent. ; putty  and  powder  the  duty  is  20  per  cent. ; chilled 
iron  the  duty  is  20  per  cent.  People  who  handle  our  stone  in  Upper  Canada  tell  us 
that  Scotch  granite  is  brought  into  Canada  with  no  valuation  placed  upon  it,  and 
there  is  no  check  kept  as  to  its  importation.  This,  we  hold,  is  discriminating 
against  us. 


James  Dodds  (Epps,  Dodds  & Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Granite),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Coffee  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? A.  I am  in  the  granite  business  ; I am 
one  of  the  firm  of  Epps,  Dodds  & Co. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Epps,  Dodds  & Co.  ? 
A.  I think  we  are  in  business  six  years. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  original  partners  of  the  concern  ? A.  Yes. 
j AGoQ.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? A.  I think  we  have  in  our  employ  now 
thirty-seven — that  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Q.  How  many  polishers  have  you  ? A.  Seven. 

Q.  How  many  stone-cutters  ? A.  I think  we  have  fourteen. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  polishers  a day  ? A.  From  $1.50  down  to  50  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  the  men  who  are  working  at  stone-cutting  ? A.  The  men 
we  have  working  for  us  at  stone-cutting  we  are  paying  $2.25  a day. 

Q.  What  do  the  men  who  work  at  piece-work  earn  ? A.  Do  you  mean  on  the 
average  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  From  $35  to  $60  a month. 

Q.  Do  they  have  steady  employment  right  straight  along  ? A.  Yes  ; our  stone- 
cutters for  the  last  two  years  have  not  loafed  more  than  a couple  of  months  ; the  last 
year  we  worked  eleven  months  out  of  the  year. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  apprentices  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  apprentices  have  you  at  present  ? A.  We  have  seven  now. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  apprentices  ? A.  50  cents  the  first  year,  75  the 
second  and  $1  a day  the  third. 

Q.  Have  you  any  boys  working  with  you  now  who  served  their  time  with  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  pay  do  they  get  ? A.  From  $35  to  $60  a month. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  pay  your  men  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  them  in  full  up  to  pay-day  ? A.  We  pay  them  up  on  the  15th 
day  of  the  month  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  month.  We  always  keep  back  ten  or 
fifteen  days. 

Q.  Where  is  your  principal  market  ? A.  Principally  Ontario  and  the  Maritime 
jj  Provinces. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a pretty  strong  competition  in  your  business?  A.  We  do. 

Q.  Where  does  your  competition  come  from  generally  ? A.  The  old  country ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Q.  Do  they  seem  to  get  the  stone  out  any  cheaper  than  you  can  here  ? A.  They 
seem  to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  the  quality  of  stone  as  good  as  your  stone  ? A.  I do  not  think  it  is  ; I 
think  our  stone  is  better  than  theirs ; I do  not  know  that  from  experience,  but  from 
what  old  country  men  tell  us — some  of  them  that  have  worked  with  us — the  old 
country  stone  is  not  as  good  as  ours  ; I know  that  ours  works  up  better  than  theirs. 

By  Mr.  Walsh  : — 

Q.  How  does  the  competition  from  the  old  country  come  in — do  they  sell  their 
stone  cheaper  than  you  ? A.  Yes. 


Q.  Do  they  bring  the  stone  from  the  old  country  into  Ontario  cheaper  than  you 
can  send  it  there  ? A.  They  send  the  stone  out  to  Ontario  from  the  old  country 
cheaper  than  we  can  send  it  from  here.  The  freight  from  the  old  country  over  to 
Toronto  is  cheaper  than  we  can  put  the  stone  in  Toronto  from  here. 

Q.  What  port  does  it  come  through  in  this  Dominion  to  go  to  Toronto  ? A.  I 
am  told  they  go  through  Halifax  chiefly,  or  principally — at  least,  so  I am  told. 

Q.  How  does  this  competition  from  Halifax  to  Toronto  affect  you — is  it  the  rates 
of  railway  freight  being  lower  ? A.  I presume  it  is ; I believe  it  is  that. 

Q.  Do' you  know  whether  there  is  much  of  this  Scotch  granite  coming  over  here 
from  the  old  country  ? A.  There  is  a good  deal  of  it  that  comes  over  here ; I cannot 
give  you  the  amount ; I am  not  prepared  to  say  the  number  of  tons,  but  I know  that 
a good  deal  comes  over  here. 

Q.  Is  there  any  of  it  that  goes  to  the  United  States  ? A.  Yes  ; there  is  some  of 
it  going  into  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  there  any  of  it  coming  into  this  Province  or  into  the  Nova  Scotia?  A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  coming  here  of  late  years — I mean  in  this  Province ; I know 
some  that  came  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  to  St.  John. 

Q.  How  long  have  those  quarries  been  running  here  ? A.  I think  about  fifteen 
years  altogether. 

Q.  Is  it  since  those  quarries  have  been  running  that  this  Scotch  granite  came  to 
St.  John  ? A.  I cannot  be  positive  now,  but  I think  it  is  since  they  started  ; I think 
it  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  granite  business  started  in  St.  G-eorge — that  is,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Q.  Was  it  before  the  granite  business  started  here  that  this  Scotch  granite  you 
speak  of  came  to  St.  John  ? A.  I am  not  sure  whether  it  was  before  or  not. 

Q.  Is  there  any  grievance  in  your  business  that  you  have  to  complain  of?  A.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  just  now  but  the  high  railway  freights. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  all  your  steel  points,  and  hammers,  and  material  of  that 
kind?  A.  We  have  been  buying  those  articles  in  the  States,  mostly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  any  that  were  made  in  this  country?  A.  Yes;  we  tried 
some  last  winter  as  a sample  ; they  were  pean  hammers. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them  from?  A.  From  Broad,  of  St.  Stephen;  they  were 
not  good,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  from  Ontario  ? A.  No ; I did  not  know  that  they  made 
them  up  there. 

By  Mr.  Freed  : — 

Q.  Are  those  polishers  to  whom  you  pay  50  cents  a day  boys?  A.  They  are. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest  rates  you  pay  to  men  polishers  ? A.  90  cents  and  $1  a 
day;  90  cents  the  first  month,  and  then  as  they  improve  we  increase  their  wages. 

Q.  I suppose  those  90-cent  polishers  would  be  those  that  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 


William  Coutts  (Milne,  Ooutts  & Co.),  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  Commission  what  business  you  are  engaged  in?  A.  I am 
quarrying  up  in  the  mountains  for  Milne,  Coutts  & Co.,  taking  out  the  stone. 
Q.  Is  that  the  part  of  the  business  that  you  undertake  to  do  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  quarrying  stone?  A.  About  nine  men. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work?  A.  Ten  hours  per  day. 

Q.  Do  your  men  in  the  quarry  find  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes ; 
mostl}^  all  the  year,  for  when  we  shut  down  we  generally  give  them  work  cutting 
wood. 

Q.  What  kind  of  wood  ? A.  Hard  wood. 
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Q.  Do  you  have  a tract  of  land  there?  A.  Yes;  we  cut  cord-wood  mostly  all 
j the  winter  months,  so  we  do  not  shut  down  more  than  a month. 

Q.  I suppose  there  is  more  stone  cut,  therefore,  than  you  need  for  your  own 
B;  consumption?  A.  We  have  no  more  than  we  can  use. 

Q.  Are  you  a stone-cutter  by  trade  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  States  at  your  trade?  A.  I have  worked  there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  your  trade  in  the  old  country  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  how  the  wages  compare  in  the  United 
j States  and  old  country  with  what  is  paid  here?  A.  We  are  paying  just  as  much  to 
t our  quarrymen  as  they  get  in  the  States — $1.50  a day.  I worked  in  Cape  Ann,  and 
the  ordinary  quarrymen  got  $1.50  a day  there  then ; that  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago. 

Q.  How  does  the  pay  of  stone-cutters  here  compare  with  the  pay  in  the  United 
I States  ? A.  It  is  a little  lower  here  ; not  much,  though. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  living  here  less  than  in  the  United  States?  A.  It  is  lower 
I here. 

Q.  Is  it  correspondingly  lower  to  the  difference  in  the  pay  ? A.  I do  not  know 
j as  it  is ; I can  hardly  tell  you  for  certain,  but  I think  stone-cutters  get  $3  a day  in 
; the  States.  That  is  the  largest  pay  they  give  there,  and  we  have  men  here  that  will 
make  from  $2.50  to  $3,  a day  working  piece-work;  sometimes  they  make  $3  to  $3.50. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  principal  competition  comes  from  ? A.  From  the 
j old  country — Scotch  granite. 

Q.  Where  do  you  find  your  market  for  your  stone  ? A.  Principally  the  States 
I and  Ontario. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  cannot  manufacture  your  stone  as  cheaply  as 
| they  do  in  the  old  country  ? A.  The  pay  is  one  thing ; there  is  quite  a difference 
| here  in  the  pay  of  the  men. 

Q.  What  difference  would  there  be  in  cutting  stone  in  the  old  country  and 

!j  here  ? A.  There  would  be  about  one-half — there  would  be  the  difference  between 
| $2.50  and  $3  here,  and  5 shillings  a day  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  grievance  that  you  have  to  complain  of?  A.  Nothing,  except 
S the  railway  freights.  The  manufacturers  of  Scotch  granite  can  send  their  stone  out 
j from  the  old  country  and  place  it  in  Toronto  cheaper  than  we  can  send  it  from  here 
ft  to  there. 

Q.  Why  can  they  send  their  stone  cheaper  from  the  old  country  to  Toronto 
than  you  can  send  it  there  ? A.  Because  their  freights  are  lower  than  ours  are. 


Fred.  Bogtje,  Granite-worker,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

' Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a stone-cutter — granite-cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business  ? A.  Thirteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  any  other  place  besides  St.  George  ? A.  Yes  ; I have 
worked  in  the  States  some. 

Q.  How  does  the  pay  here  correspond  with  that  received  by  stone-cutters  in  the 
United  States  ? A.  When  I worked  in  the  States  by  the  day  I got  $2.50  ; I think 
that  was  the  largest  pay  I got  when  I was  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  largest  pay  you  get  here  when  working  by  the  day?  A.  I get 
$2.25  a day  here. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  you  more  to  live  in  the  States  than  here  ? A.  I think  it  did. 

Q.  Correspondingly  more  than  your  wages  amount  to  ? A.  Yes  ; I think  it  cost 
correspondingly  more. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  work  piece-work  here  ? A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  When  you  work  piece-work  do  you  make  any  more  than  when  you  are 
working  by  the  day  or  by  the  week  ? A.  No;  Ido  not  think  I can  average  any 
more. 
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Q.  How  many  horn’s  a day  do  you  work  ? A..  Ten ; that  is  what  we  are  supposed 

to  work. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  I get  paid  once  a month,  if  I wait  that 
long  for  it;  I get  my  pay  oftener,  sometimes  ; sometimes  I get  money  two  or  three 
times  a month. 

Q.  Ho  you  feel  satisfied  with  being  paid  once  a month  ? A.  I am  satisfied. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  ? A.  Yes ; I have  no  reason  or  room  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  I am  paid. 

Q.  How  do  they  pay  stone-cutters  working  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the  United 
States  ? A.  I have  worked  in  places  where  they  paid  once  a week ; others  where  they 
paid  once  a fortnight;  others,  again,  where  they  paid  once  a month,  and  still  other 
places  were  they  did  not  have  any  regular  pay-day,  but  generally  paid  once  a month. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  on  pay-day  right  up  to  date  ? A.  I am  paid  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  month. 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  days  that  you  are  not  paid  for  on  pay-day  ? A.  Yes; 
about  ten  days. 

Q.  How  are  the  relations  between  employers  and  employes  in  your  establish- 
ment? A.  Good. 

Q.  Is  there  no  dissatisfaction  existing  between  them  ? A.  I am  satisfied  with  the 
way  I am  treated. 

Q.  Are  you  so  well  satisfied  that  you  have  no  complaints  to  make  ? A.  I have 
no  complaints  to  make. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  ten  hours  is  a fair  day’s  work  for  a man  to  do  ? A.  I 
would  rather  work  seven  hours  and  get  the  same  pay  that  I do  now ; I would  rather 
work  ten  hours  unless  I got  as  much  pay  for  working  seven. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  you  could  do  as  much  work  in  seven  hours  as  in  ten  ? A. 
I do  not  think  so;  I might. 

Q.  Are  there  any  grievances  existing  in  the  stone-cutting  business  that  you 
wish  to  state  to  the  Commission  ? A.  I have  not  any  that  I know  of. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  working  in  your  shop  ? A.  I could  not  say  how 
many  there  are  altogether,  but  I think  there  are  about  nine  or  ten — somewhere 
about  that  number  in  our  concern. 

Q.  Hid  you  serve  your  apprenticeship  here  or  in  the  States  ? A.  I served  it  here. 

Q.  Were  you  indentured  or  bound  here?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  ? A.  I served  three  years. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  it  better  that  a boy  should  be  indentured,  or  that  he  should  be 
free  ? A.  I think  it  is  better  for  him  that  he  should  be  indentured. 

Q.  Ho  you  think  that  by  being  indentured  that  he  gets  a better  knowledge  of 
the  trade  ? A.  I think  so. 


1 


Havid  McAdam,  Granite-polisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? A.  I am  a granite-polisher. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  at  the  business — polishing?  A.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  I do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Have  you  always  worked  at  polishing  ? A.  Mo  ; not  always. 

Q.  Are  you  a stone-cutter  by  trade  ? A.  I used  to  work  at  mill- work. 

Q.  And  after  polishing  got  going  in  St.  George  you  went  into  that  business  ?. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  pay  received  by  a polisher  here  ? A.  I could  not 
tell  you  that. 
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Q.  I suppose  you  know  what  your  own  pay  is  ? A.  Yes ; I know  what  my  own 

| pay  is. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  men  working  at  your  trade  in  St.  George 
j get?  A.  They  get  $1.00  and  $1.25  a day;  some  of  them  get  $1.35. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Is  there  any  skill  required  in  the  business  of  polishing?  A.  Some  think 
II  there  is  not,  but  I think  there  is. 

Q.  Is  the  business  injurious  to  the  health  ? A.  Some  think  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  so  ? A.  I cannot  say  I do ; I have  always  had  pretty  good 
1;  health,  and  I would  not  have  polished  for  fourteen  years  if  it  did  not  agree  with  me. 
Q.  Whereabouts  is  the  skill  required  in  your  business  ? A.  I could  hardly 

■ explain  it  to  you. 

Q.  Are  there  any  boys  taken  on  to  serve  their  time  at  polishing  ? A.  We  do  not 

■ take  them  on  to  serve  any  time  at  all;  they  are  just  hired  for  any  time  we  can  get 
I them,  and  if  we  do  not  get  them  we  get  along  without  them. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  Once  a month,  or  pretty  near  that. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  you  are  paid  ? A.  I am  satisfied 
I with  the  way  I am  paid. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  take  any  orders  on  stores  in  pay  ? A.  Hot  without  I want  to. 
Q.  Is  there  any  store  in  connection  with  your  establishment?  A.  There  is. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  kind  of  goods  out  of  it.  A.  1 can  say  I do. 

Q.  Are  you  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  or  not?  A.  We  are. 

Q.  Are  the  goods  sold  there  as  cheap  as  anywhere  else  ? A.  I guess  they  are 
the  same  price  as  anywhere  around  here. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  take  orders  on  any  other  store  in  payment  of  your  wages  ? 
A.  No  ; we  do  not  go  into  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a property  of  your  own  ? A.  Yes ; I have  a house. 

Q.  Did  you  build  it  while  in  the  employ  of  the  concern  you  are  in  now  ? A.  No.. 
Q.  Did  you  have  it  before  you  worked  at  the  business  of  polishing  ? A.  I did. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  many  men  employed  in  the  polishing  business  who  own 
| houses  of  their  own  ? A.  I guess  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four. 

Q.  Then,  it  I understand  you,  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  affairs  as  they 
exist  in  your  concern- — you  have  no  grievances  to  complain  of?  A.  What  do  you 
9 mean  by  grievances  ? 

Q.  Anything  to  complain  of  in  connection  with  the  hours  of  labor  or  the  way  in 
which  you  get  your  pay  ? A.  Tbe  hours  are  all  right;  they  are  not  so  long  as  I used 
to  work. 

Q.  Then  you  used  to  work  longer  hours  than  now  ? A.  I did  work  longer  hours. 
Q.  Do  you  think  that  ten  hours  a day  is  not  too  long  to  work  ? A.  I would 
sooner  work  seven  and  a-half  or  eight  hours  if  I got  the  same  pay  as  I get  for  ten. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  working  ten  hours  is  working  a man  too  hard  ? 
A.  I cannot  say  that  it  is. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  grievances  to  make  ? A.  No ; I do  not  know  as  I have 
any  grievances  to  make  against  the  parties  I am  employed  with. 


George  Marshall,  Granite-polisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  I am  a granite-polisher. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  polishing  granite  ? A.  Some  number  of  years — 
about  fourteen  years. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  a day  ? A.  I get  $1.35. 
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Q.  Does  it  require  any  skill  to  work  in  the  business  you  are  in  ? A.  I do  not 
know  that  it  requires  very  much. 

Q.  Does  it  not  require  a man  to  be  very  attentive  to  his  business  ? A.  It  does  ; 
it  requires  a man  to  serve  a little  time  at  it. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a property  of  your  own  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  a tenement  house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy  ? A.  There  are 
five  in  the  house  I am  in  now. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  that  house  ? A.  About  $40. 

Q.  Forty  dollars  a year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  the  concern  you  work  for  own  the  building  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a store  in  connection  with  the  concern  you  work  for  ? A.  There  is 

not. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  take  orders  on  any  store  in  town  in  payment  for  your 
wages  ? Ho. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  in  connection  with  your  employers.  A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Is  everything  agreeable  to  you  ? Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  outside  this  town  in  the  polishing  business  ? A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  at  any  other  business?  A.  I followed  lumbering 
before  this  polishing  of  stone  came  into  vogue  here. 


Patrick  Drumgold,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  . — 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  occupation  is  ? A.  I am  a 
stote-cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  stone-cutting  ? A.  I have  been  at  the 
stone-cutting  business  altogether  twenty  years  ; I have  been  at  stone-cutting 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  been  working  at  stone-cutting  in  this  town  for  twenty  years  ? 
A.  Ho  ; I have  been  at  work  in  this  town  for  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  pay  of  a good  stone-cutter  in  this  town  ? A.  Their  pay 
varies,  but  $2  a day  is  generally  about  the  average  pay  they  get. 

Q.  Do  you  work  piece-work  or  day  work  ? A.  Piece-work. 

Q.  About  what  do  you  receive  per  week  ? A.  You  could  hardly  get  at  it  by 
the  week. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  a statement  of  your  receipts  during  the  run  of  the  year  ? 
A.  During  the  run  of  the  year  a stone-cutter  will  get  from  $450  to  $415. 

Q.  Would  it  ever  run  over  $415  a year  ? A.  Some  years  it  might  run  a little 
over  that  and  some  under,  but  it  never  comes  to  $500. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a house  of  your  own  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  it  out  of  your  earnings  as  a stone-cutter  ? A.  I built  it  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  stone-cutters  who  own  houses  of  their  own  in  St. 
George  ? A.  There  are  a few  who  do,  but  not  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  many  who  own  real  estate  ? A.  There  are  a few  who  do, 
but  not  a great  many. 

Q.  Is  there  a store  in  connection  with  the  concern  that  you  work  with  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  take  goods  from  that  store  in  consideration  of  your 
wages  ? A.  Ho. 
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Q.  Are  you  ever  solicited  to  take  goods  out  of  the  store  ? A.  I take  goods  out 
of  the  store,  but  I need  not  take  them ; I can  take  money  or  goods,  for  the  bosses 
do  not  force  me  to  take  goods. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  cash  in  full  up  to  the  time  you  are  paid  ? A.  No  ; there  is 
some  time  kept  back. 

Q.  How  much  back  time  ? A.  About  fifteen  days. 

Q.  Are  you  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  conducted  in  your 
establishment  ? A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  of  things  around  the  town  that  you  could  give 
the  Commission  ? A.  I do  not  know  of  any  information  that  I could  give  you ; I 
suppose  that  there  are  a good  many  grievances  around  the  town  that  could  be 
spoken  off. 

Q.  Are  there  any  new  industries  springing  up  in  this  town  ? A.  There  is  no 
such  a thing,  that  I know  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  things  would  be  quiet  if  it  were  not  for  the  granite  works  ? 
A.  Th  re  would  not  be  anything  doing  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  granite;  I know 
that  one  of  our  concerns  that  had  been  going  for  a year  burst  up. 

Q.  Do  all  the  stone-cutters  and  polishers  that  are  working  here  belong  to  St. 
George  ? A.  They  do  not  all  belong  here. 

Q.  Are  they  Scotch  or  American,  as  a rule  ? A.  They  are  Scotch,  Irish, 
English,  Dutch,  Blue-noses  and  Americans. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  United  States  ? A.  I have  never  worked  in 
the  States. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Have  the  stone-cutters  and  polishers  ever  had  a combine  or  society  of  their 
own  ? A.  They  have  no  combine  or  society. 

By  Mr,  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  any  the  better  for  having  one  ? A.  I do  not 
know  whether  they  would ; they  have  such  societies  in  other  places  among  the 
workingmen,  so  why  not  have  one  here. 

By  Mr.  Gibson  : — 

Q.  How  is  the  assessment  of  tax  in  St.  George  ? A.  The  taxes  here  are  pretty 
high,  but  not  quarter  as  high  as  in  the  cities,  for  we  have  no  water  or  gas  tax. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  that  is  levied  on  the  $100  ? A.  I could  if  I had 
my  memorandum  book  with  me,  but  I have  not  got  it,  so  I cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  What  taxes  would  a workingman  pay  who  earned  $400  and  had  no  property? 
A.  His  taxes  would  be  $3.80  or  $3.90. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Would  his  school  tax  be  included  in  that  amount  ? A.  Yes  ; it  would  be. 

Q.  Then  he  pays  for  school  tax,  county  tax  and  road  tax  ? A.  Yes ; amounting 
to  about  that  sum. 

Q.  If  it  is  a fair  question,  what  taxes  do  you  pay  ? A.  I pay  about  $6  or  $7  on 
the  little  place  I have  down  below  the  corner. 

Q.  What  is  the  valuation  placed  on  your  property?  A.  I could  hardly  tell  you. 

Q.  You  know  that  your  taxes  cost  you  $6  a year  on  it  ? A.  Yes  ; between  $6 
and  $7. 

By  Mr.  Kerwin  . — 

Q.  Does  the  amount  of  goods  that  you  receive  from  the  store  have  to  be  deducted 
from  your  account  before  you  get  your  money  on  pay-day  ? A.  It  has  to  be. 
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Q.  Would  it  be  a fair  question  to  ask  you  how  many  dollars  of  your  money  does 
the  store  receive  every  month  ? A.  The  question  is  fair  enough.  Some  months  the 
store  gets  $20  ; it  runs  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $20  a month  ; some  months  I only 
leave  $14  or  $15  ; some  months  I get  more  goods  than  others ; but  the  amount  of 
goods  I get  from  the  shop  runs  all  the  way  from  $10  to  $20  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  do  better  with  your  money  if  you  were  paid 
fortnightly  instead  of  monthly  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  it  would  be  of  any  advantage 
to  me  here. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could  do  better  if  you  bought  for  cash  instead  of 
going  on  the  credit  system  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  it  would  be  much  better  here  in 
St.  George ; it  might  be  better,  but  I do  not  see  that  it  would  be  much.  I am 
satisfied  with  the  way  things  are  going  on  and  with  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
being  paid. 


A.  I 
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Guy  Clinch,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Commission  what  is  your  occupation  ? 
stone-cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  at  stone-cutting  ? A.  About  fourteen  years. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  apprenticeship  at  the  business  in  St.  George?  A.  Yes; 
and  the  fourteen  years  includes  my  time  of  service  as  an  apprentice. 

Q.  When  a boy  serves  his  time  to  the  stone  cutting-business  how  long  is  he 
required  to  serve  before  he  becomes  a journeyman  ? A.  I served  three  years. 

Q.  Were  you  indentured  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  your  articles  of  indenture  were  drawn  up  did  your  employers  agree 
to  teach  you  the  trade  ? A.  They  agreed  to  instruct  me  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive?  A.  I got  $3  a week  the  first  year  and  the 
last  year  I got  $4. 

Q.  After  you  were  out  of  your  time  what  did  you  get?  A.  I worked  for  the 
same  company  three  months  by  piece-work. 

Q.  Do  you  work  now  by  the  day  or  by  the  piece  ? A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  answering  what  you  receive  per  dav  at  present  ? 
A.  I make  $2.25. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  up  to  the  day  you  receive  your  money?  A.  Ho;  up  to  the 
first  of  the  month. 

Q.  Is  there  a store  in  connection  with  the  concern  that  you  work  in  ? A. 
There  is  a store. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bought  goods  from  the  store  ? A.  I have  bought  goods  at  the 
store. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  get  your  goods  from  the  store  as  cheap  as  you  could 
buy  them  outside  ? A.  I think  I get  goods  as  cheap  there  as  I could  buy  them 
any  where  else. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  I am  not  married. 

Q.  Do  you  board  out?  A.  I live  with  my  mother. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  charge  for  board  ? A.  Do  you  mean  in  St. 
George  ? 

Q.  Yes  ? A.  I think  it  is  about  $3  per  week. 

Q.  Do  you  get  pretty  steady  employment  the  year  around  ? A.  I lost  a month 
and  a-half  last  year. 

Q.  Could  you  get  pretty  steady  employment  the  year  around — does  the  shop 
shut  down  for  a month  or  so  in  the  year  ? A.  I do  not  think  that  I could  get  steady 
employment  the  year  around. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a correct  account  of  what  you  earn  per  year  ? A.  I have  never 
kept  a memorandum  of  my  earnings. 
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Q.  Are  you  charged  for  the  sharpening  of  the  tools  that  you  use  in  your  work  ? 
A.  I am  not  charged  for  them. 

Q.  Are  you  compelled  to  have  any  tools  of  a certain  kind  to  work  with  ? A. 
Such  as  hammers — we  are. 

Q.  What  does  a kit  for  a stone-cutter  cost  ? A.  About  $30. 

Q.  Are  all  the  required- tools  outside  of  the  sharpening  of  chisels  paid  for  and 
run  by  the  concern  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances,  or  any  objections  to  make  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  are  paid  ? A.  I have  no  objections. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  ten  hours  is  a fair  day’s  work  for  a stone-cutter  ? A.  I 
have  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  wrould  be  an  improvement  ? 
A.  I think  nine  hours  would  be  better  if  a man  got  the  same  pay  as  he  does  for  the  ten. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  do  as  much  work  in  six  hours  as  you  could  in 
ten  ? A.  I do  not  think  I could. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  information  bearing  on  your  trade  that  you  have,  the 
Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  ? A.  I do  not  know  as  T have  any 
information  to  give  you ; still,  there  is  a matter  I would  like  to  speak  of ; it  has 
probably  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  this  Commission  before.  There  is  no  law 
in  Charlotte  county,  or  in  this  Province,  for  the  collection  of  wages  from  imperfect 
companies,  or  companies  who  fail ; the  creditors  are  paid  first  and  the  laborers  come 
in  afterwards. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  representation  of  this  matter  to  the  member  for  this 
county  in  the  Local  Legislature  ? A.  I have  not  done  so  individually,  but  I believe 
the  members  for  this  county  in  the  House  of  Assembly  have  been  interviewed  on  the 
matter  and  have  promised  to  look  into  the  law. 

Q.  Ot  course,  you  know  that  this  Commission  is  not  appointed  by  the  Local 
Covernment,  and  have  no  power  to  act  in  such  matters  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Still,  we  will  make  a note  of  what  you  say  ? A.  Thank  you. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  working  with  the  people  that  you  served  your  time  with  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  in  St.  George  ? A.  I served  my  time  with  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  Company. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom  to  indenture  apprentices  in  St.  George  ? A.  I know  it  was 
the  custom  to  do  so  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Company,  and  I think  that  some  apprentices 
are  indentured  in  St.  George. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  apprentice  gets  a better  education  in  the  trade  by 
being  indentured  instead  of  being  free  ? A.  I cannot  say  about  that ; I know  I got 
a good  education  at  my  trade. 


Harry  McGowan,  Blacksmith,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  occupation 
is  ? A.  I am  a sharpener  of  tools — a blacksmith. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  at  that  business  ? A.  I served  my  time  with  my 
father. 

Q.  What  business  did  he  follow  ? A.  He  was  a blacksmith. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  the  sharpening  of  tools  ? A.  Six  or 
seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  pay  received  by  blacksmiths  who  are  engaged  sharpening 
tools?  A.  I do  not  know,  I am  sure;  I get  $2  a day. 

Q.  Do  you  get  steady  employment  the  year  round  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  no  lost  time?  A.  Well  some — yes;  in  the  holiday  season — 
Christmas  and  Hew  Year’s. 
a— 34* 
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Q.  About  how  much  time  do  you  lose  during  the  year  ? A.  We  lose  about  a fort- 
night during  the  holiday  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  Are  you  a manned  man  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  a single  man  ? A.  I believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  board  out  ? A.  I live  with  my  father ; I live  at  home. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  board  usually  costs  an  unmarried  man  who  works  in  St. 
G-eorge  ? A.  About  $3  a week. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  at  blacksmith ing  any  where  outside  of  St.  George?  A. 
Yes ; in  Maine. 

Q.  What  wages  do  blacksmiths  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work  as 
yourself  receive  in  the  State  of  Maine  ? A.  They  receive  about  $2.25  or  $2.50  a day. 

Q.  Does  it  cost  more  to  live  in  Maine  than  in  St.  George  ? A.  I did  not  pay  any 
more  for  my  board  than  I would  here ; I paid  $3  a week  there. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  you  any  more  for  clothing  in  Maine  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  wages  of  blacksmiths  in  Maine  and 
St.  George  ? A.  There  is  about  25  or  50  cents  a day  difference. 

Q.  flow  often  are  you  paid  here  ? A.  Once  a month. 

A.  Are  you  paid  up  to  the  day  you  get  your  money  ? A.  No ; there  is  some 
days’  pay  kept  back. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  objections  to  the  manner  and  mode  in  which  you  are  paid  ? 
A.  No;  not  in  the  least. 

Q.  Are  the  payments  perfectly  satisfactory  to  you  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  objections,  in  any  way,  to  make  to  the  manner  in  which  the 

affairs  of  the  concern  where  you  work  are  managed  or  conducted?  A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  asked  to  take  orders  on  stores,  or  goods,  in  payment  of  wages  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  month  you  get  what  cash  is  due  you  in  full?  A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  the  winter  months  at  the  .blacksmith  trade  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  your  shops  pretty  comfortable  to  work  in  in  the  winter  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  the  shops  where  they  cut  stone  and  polish  it  ? A.  I do  not  know 

anything  about  them. 


Bussell  Armstrong,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly: — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? I am  a stone-cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  at  stone-cutting  ? A.  I have  been  stone- 
cutting for  about  twelve  years. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  at  the  trade  in  this  town?  A.  No;  1 never  served 
any  time  at  the  trade. 

Q.  Do  you,  at  the  present  time,  work  piece-work  or  day-work  ? A.  I work 
piece-work. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  made  by  stone-cutters  in  this  work  ? A.  $50  to 
$60  a month. 

Q.  Do  you  get  work  the  year  round  ? A.  I worked  about  seven  months  last  year. 

Q.  Is  work  at  stone-cutting  going  on  in  this  town  the  year  around  ? A.  We 
shut  down  for  a short  time  last  winter ; it  is  slack  in  the  winter. 

Q.  In  the  concern  that  you  work  in  do  they  usually  keep  working  all  the  year 
round  ? A.  They  usually  shut  down  for  a month  in  the  year. 

Q.  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  only  made  seven  months  last  year  ? A.  Well,  I was 
the  last  taken  on  and  the  first  laid  off. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  get  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Is  there  any  store  in  connection  with  the  concern  in  which  you  work  A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a day  do  you  work  ? A.  Ten. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  ten  hours  a day  is  little  enough  for  a man  to  work  ? A. 
I think  a man  can  do  all  the  work  that  is  in  him  in  ten  hours  at  stone-cutting ; he 
can  do  as  much  in  ten  hours  as  he  could  in  twelve. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  that  you  would  like  to  lay  before  this  Commission  ? 
A.  Hone  whatever. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a house  of  your  own  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  taxes  would  you  pay  on  a property,  say  of  $600  ? A.  I do  not  know 
what  the  taxes  would  be  on  such  a property, 

Q.  How  many  rooms  does  your  house  occupy  ? A.  I do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy  ? A.  Seven. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  valuation  is  put  upon  that  house  by  the  assessors  ? A.  I 
think  it  is  put  down  at  $1,000. 

Q.  What  taxes  do  you  pay  on  that  house  ? A.  I pay  about  $25  a year ; I am 
taxed  on  some  other  property ; I am  taxed  on  both  income  and  real  estate. 

Q.  And  your  taxes  come  to  $25  a year  ? A.  I think  I was  taxed  about  $25  last 

year. 


Lawrence  Murphy,  Granite-polisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  occupation  is  ? A.  I am 
a granite-polisher. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  that  business  ? A.  Thirteen  years,  or  very 
nearly  that  length  of  time. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  any  time  at  the  business  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  previous  to  working  at  granite-polishing  ? A.  I was 
lumbering. 

Q.  And  when  this  business  started  up  you  went  into  it  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  require  any  skill  to  polish  granite  ? A.  I consider  that  it  does. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  made  by  hrst-class  granite-polishers  ? A.  Speaking 
from  my  experience,  I should  say  that  they  would  average  $1.30  a day — may  be  a 
little  more. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  work  the  year  around  ? A.  All  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  holidays. 

Q.  How  long  do  those  holidays  last  ? A.  We  generally  have  two  weeks. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  have  work  the  year  around,  with  the  exception  of  those  two 
weeks  ? A.  Yes. 

Q..  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a family  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  own  a house  of  your  own?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  ? A.  Six. 

Q.  About  what  would  a tenement  of  six  rooms  rent  for  in  this  town  ? A.  I do 
not  know  that  I could  tell  you  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Come  as  near  as  you  can  to  it?  A.  I think  you  could  rent  such  a house  as 
mine  in  this  town  for  $40  to  $50  a year. 

Q.  Is  the  land  on  which  your  house  is  built  owned  by  yourself?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  taxes  do  you  pay  on  that  property  ? A.  I think  I pay  $8. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  valuation  placed  on  that  property  by  the  assessors  ? 
A.  I think  it  is  valued  at  $600. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  solicited  by  the  men  for  whom  you  work  to  take  orders  on  stores 
for  goods  in  payment  for  wages  ? A.  Ho. 
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By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  workmen  of  this  town  purchase  homes  for  themselves  out  of 
their  earnings  ? A.  I think  not.  . 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  prefer  to  invest  their  money  in  the  some  other  way 
to  buying  real  estate  ? A.  I think  it  takes  all  the  money  that  they  earn  to  live — that 
is,  those  who  work  in  the  same  line  of  business  as  I do. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  that  you  work  in  comfortable  in  the  winter?  A.  Yes;  very 
comfortable  indeed. 


Frederick  Crawley,  Stone-cutter,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  Commission  what  your  business  is? 
A.  I am  a stone-cutter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  at  that  business  ? A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  at  the  business  in  this  town?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  indentured  for  two  years  ? A.  Mo  ; for  three. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  the  first  year?  A.  Three  dollars  a week. 

Q.  What  did  you  get  the  next  year  ? A.  We  were  raised  every  six  months  ; we 
got  $3  a week  for  the  first  six  months,  $4  for  the  next  six,  and  so  on,  till  we  got 
$4.50,  $5,  $5.50  and  $6.  That  is  the  way  apprentices  were  paid  when  I served  my 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  day  now  ? A.  Mo  ; I work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  pay  made  by  stone-cutters  working  by  the  piece  in  St. 
George?  A.  I should  say  from  $2  to  $2.10  a day;  I would  not  put  it  any  higher 
than  that  for  the  year  round. 

Q.  Would  they  earn  that  the  year  round?  A.  I think  $2  a day  would  be  a fair 
average  for  the  year  round. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a good  stone-cutter  would  make  $600  a year  in  St.  George  ? 
A.  If  he  had  steady  work  he  would — that  is,  if  he  did  not  have  to  lose  too  much  time. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  outside  figures  that  a good  stone-cutter  would  make  in  this 
town,  taking  one  week  with  another?  A.  Mot  over  $600  a year,  and  he  would  have 
to  be  a good  man  to  make  that  sum. 

Q.  Are  there  many  here  who  make  that  sum  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  many  who  make  over  that  amount?  A.  There  are  not  many  ; 
I think  there  are  quite  a number  making  $600 — more  making  that  than  under  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  a great  many  making  under  $500  ? A.  I do  not 
know  that  there  are  a great  many,  although  there  is  a good  deal  of  lost  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  in  the  States  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  the  wages  received  there  by  stone-cutters?  A.  I could  not  say 
what  they  are  there  this  year ; I always  had  $2.15  and  $3  a day  when  1 worked  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  work  any  harder  there  than  you  do  here  ? A.  As  a general 
thing,  I did  not  have  to  work  as  hard. 

Q.  Were  the  hours  of  work  any  longer  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Were  they  any  shorter  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Would  they  average  the  same  ? A.  Yes — ten  hours. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a property  of  your  own  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  a house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  the  house  that  you  occupy  ? A.  Four. 

* Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  your  house  ? A.  I pay  $40  a year. 

Q.  Is  there  a well  on  the  premises  ? A.  Mo. 

Q.  Are  there  any  conveniences  in  the  house  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  workingmen  of  St.  George  own  real  estate  of 
their  own  ? A.  Some  of  them  do  ; but  then,  again,  there  are  a good  many  that  don’t. 


Q.  Are  there  any  apprentices  in  your  shop  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  inclination  of  the  bosses  towards  those  boys?  A.  The  employers 

i watch  the  boys. 

Q.  Are  they  inclined  to  learn  the  boys  their  trade  ? A.  I can  only  speak  for 
[5  the  concern  I work  for,  and  I know  they  do  what  is  right  by  the  apprentices. 

!Q.  Dcfthey  ever  kick  or  beat  the  boys?  A.  No;  nothing  of  that  kind  takes 
I place  in  this  town. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  boys  who  are  learning  their  trade  can  read  or 
I write  ? A.  I think  they  can ; I do  not  think  there  are  a great  many  boys  in  this 

Sj'  place  who  cannot  read  and  write ; I do  not  know  of  any  boys  who  are  learning  their 
I trade  that  cannot  both  read  and  write. 


Waverly  Murray,  Granite-polisher,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? A.  I am  a polisher. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a polisher  ? A.  About  five  years. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  your  time  at  the  polishing  business  ? A.  Yes  ; I guess  so. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  learning  the  business  ? A.  I do  not  know — about  a 
I year ; I think  I worked  two  years  before  I got  the  pay  I am  getting  now. 

Q.  Can  you  learn  the  trade  of  polishing  in  a year  or  two  as  well  as  those  who 
have  been  at  it  for  years  ? A.  Some  can,  and  some  can’t. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive  the  first  year  you  were  working  at  the  business  ? 
Si  A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  A day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  get  the  second  year  ? A.  One  dollar,  I think. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  now  ? A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Are  you  a married  man  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  board  out  ? A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  complain  of  ? A.  No. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  cash  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  up  to  pay-day,  or  is  there  any  time  kept  back  from  you  ? A. 
Up  to  the  time  that  the  settlement  takes  places,  we  are  always  paid  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month  preceding  pay-day, 

Q.  Are  you  paid  in  full  up  to  the  end  of  the  month  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  work  ten  hours  a day  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  shop  warm  and  comfortable  to  work  in  in  the  winter  ? A.  I think  so ; 
you  were  there  yourself  to-day  and  should  know  about  that  matter. 


Elymer  A.  Young,  Apprentice,  Stone-cutting,  called  and  sworn. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  What  are  you  working  at?  A.  Stone-Cutting. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  at  that  business  ? A.  About  two  years 
and  a-half. 

Q.  Are  you  serving  your  time  at  the  business  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  an  indentured  apprentice  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  your  employers  give  you  all  the  necessary  instructions  to  learn  your 
trade  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  give  all  the  boys  learning  the  trade  all  needed  instruction  ? A.  I 
think  they  do. 

Q.  When  you  ask  for  information  do  they  generally  give  it  to  yon  without 
much  solicitation  ? A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  do  they  sometimes  come  to  you  without  solicitation  and  show  you  how 
to  do  your  work  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  make  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Do  you  get  too  much  money  a week?  A.  Sometimes  I do  not  get  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  ten  hours  is  too  long  for  you  to  work  ? A.  I am  satisfied, 
hut  a shorter  time  would  do  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievances  to  make  against  the  concern  you  work  for  ? A.  I 
have  none. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  hear  the  men  in  your  shop  make  any  complaints  against  the 
concern  ? A.  Ho. 

Q.  Is  everything  in  the  shop  satisfactory  ? A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  tell  us  what  wages  you  receive  while  you  are  working  as 
an  apprentice  ? A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  A day?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  first  year  ? A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  the  second  year  ? A.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  the  third  year  ? A.  A dollar  a day. 

Q.  Are  you  not  on  the  third  year  now?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  paid  ? A.  Once  a month. 

By  Mr.  Kelly  : — 

Q.  Do  you  get  work  all  the  year  round,  or  do  you  have  to  stop  work  when  the 
concern  shuts  down  ? A.  I have  to  shut  down  in  the  winter  when  the  shop  is  closed 
down. 

By  Mr.  Clarke  : — 

Q.  Are  you  living  at  home,  or  boarding  ? A.  I am  living  at  home. 
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Bookbinders. — R.  R.  Barnes,  St.  John,  20.  J.  A.  Edwards,  St.  John,  295. 
Boots  and  Shoes. — William  O’Neil,  Moncton,  341. 

Brass  Founders. — John  Nichols,  St.  John,  296.  Robert  Nugent,  St.  John, 
298.  George  McAvity,  St.  John,  28. 

Cabinet  Makers. — Frank  Lane,  St.  John,  JO.  N.  E.  Sederquest,  St. 
Stephen,  499. 

Carpenters. — ¥m.  McCarthy,  St,  John,  239.  W.  E.  Day,  Moncton,  303. 
George  Brown,  Chatham,  418. 

Car  Builders. — James  Harris  & Co.,  St  John,  122. 

Carriage  Builders. — Nevil  Shaw,  St.  John,  18.  Samuel  Crothers,  St. 
John,  105.  Alex.  Robinson,  Chatham,  375.  Alfred  Edgecombe,  Fredericton, 
426.  B.  R.  De Wolfe,  St.  Stephen,  475. 

Caulker. — John  C.  Thomas,  St.  John,  143. 

Cigar  Factory. — A.  H.  Bell,  St.  John,  10.  Henry  Frederickson,  St.  John, 
73.  Peter  Quinn,  St.  John,  76.  Abraham  Isaacs,  St.  John,  98.  Thomas  Glen, 
St.  John,  241. 

Confectioners. — J.  R.  Woodburn,  St.  John,  36.  Frank  Murphy,  St.  Stephen, 
490.  George  McAndrews,  St.  Stephen,  492. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — A.  Christie,  St.  John,  5.  George  Emery,  St. 
John,  83.  Paul  Lea,  Moncton,  308.  Joseph  Risteen,  Fredericton,  436. 

Edge  Tools. — J.  Fowler,  St.  John,  38.  T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephen,  478. 
Foundry. — Hazelhurst  & Co.,  St.  John,  129.  Walter  IT.  Allan,  St.  John,  175. 
Joshua  Peters,  Moncton,  305.  Wm.  Rippey,  Moncton,  325.  Thos.  F.  Gillespie, 
Chatham,  363.  Wm.  Muirhead,  Chatham,  366.  James  Murray,  Newcastle,  409. 

Furniture  Factory. — J.  D.  Howe,  St.  John,  8.  A.  J.  Lordly,  St.  John,  13. 
S.  L.  T.  Burnham,  St.  John,  27.  Fred.  Thompson,  St.  John,  111.  Sterling  B. 
Lordly,  148.  W.  F.  Yroom,  St.  Stephen,  472. 

Harness  Maker. — Andrew  Brown,  St.  John,  228. 

Lead  and  Saw  Works. — William  Greig,  St.  John,  9. 

Machinists. — Edward  Stephenson,  St.  John,  46.  Fred.  Williamson,  St.  John, 
81.  Wm.  F.  Myers,  St.  John,  82.  Jonathan  Weir,  Moncton,  320.  John  Nugent, 
Moncton,  358.  Robert  Baxter,  Chatham,  385. 

Mantels  and  Grates. — St.  John,  187. 

Masons  and  Builders.- — B.  Mooney  & Sons,  St;  John,  95. 

Merchant  Tailors. — J.  S>.  May  & Son,  St.  John,  117. 

Painter.- — William  Fraser,  St.  Stephen,  498. 

Plumber  and  Gasfitter. — D.  Doyle,  St.  John,  149. 

Printing. — Hugh  Finiay,  Daily  Telegraph , St.  John,  111.  Richard  O’Brien, 
Evening  Globe,  St.  John,  119.  John  C.  Key,  St.  John,  140.  W.  H.  Burke,  St. 
John,  169.  Joseph  Seymour,  St.  John,  170.  W.  C.  Sterling,  Daily  Sun,  St. 
John,  173. 
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Eoofers. — G.  F.  Fisher  & Sons,  St.  John,  147. 

Ship  Eepairer. — John  Euddock,  St.  John,  224. 

Slippers  and  Larrigans. — C.  N.  Yroom,  St.  Stephen,  489. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Patton,  Chatham,  412. 

Stonecutters. — Win.  Kane,  St.  John,  35.  Tim.  McCarthy,  St.  John,  128. 
Edward  Lawior,  St.  John,  141.  Alex.  Milne,  St.  George,  507.  Michael  Coffee, 
St.  George,  512.  Nicholas  Meating,  St.  George,  514.  Alex.  Taylor,  St.  George, 
516.  Charles  Johnson.  St.  George,  518.  James  Dodds,  St.  George,  521.  Guy 
Clinch,  St.  George,  528'. 

Stove-fitter. — Andrew  Damery,  St.  John,  231. 

Tanner. — William  Peters,  St.  John,  132. 

Tinsmith,  &c. — Samuel  Winter,  Moncton,  321. 

Upholsterers.- — W.  Dunham,  St.  John,  109.  Edward  McSweeny,  Moncton, 
319.  William  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 

AEBITE  ATION — 

Printers. — John  C.  Key,  St.  John,  140.  Henry  Buchanan,  St’  John,  152. 
W.  H.  Burke,  St.  John,  168. 

Ship-broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  209,  214. 

Stonecutter. — Edward  Lawior,  St.  John,  141. 

CHILD  LABOE— 

Axe  and  Edge-tool  Co. — T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephen,  478. 

Biscuits. — Thomas  A.  Eankine  & Sons,  St.  John,  58. 

Blacksmiths. — Joseph  Eyder,  St.  John,  150.  William  Lewis,  St.  John, 
274.  Charles  Doherty,  St.  John,  289. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — D.  J.  Doherty,  book-keeper,  St.  John,  100.  Wm.  O’Neil, 
Moncton,  341 

Box  and  Match-makers. — G.  Flewelling,  St.  John,  68. 

Brass  Founders. — T.  M.  McAvity  & Son,  St.  John,  28. 

Brass  Finishers. — John  Nicholls,  foreman,  St.  John,  296.  Eobert  Nugent, 
St.  John,  298. 

Brush  and  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  4.  William  Eogers, 
operative,  St.  John,  38.  Miss  Nixon,  St.  John,  145.  John  Sullivan,  St.  John, 
151. 

Cabinetmaker. — Frank  Lane,  St.  John,  70.  N.  E.  Sederquest,  St. 
Stephen,  499. 

Carriage  Builder. — Samuel  Crothers,  St.  John,  105.  Nevil  Shaw,  St. 
John,  18.  Alfred  Edgecombe,  Fredericton,  426. 

Car  Builders. — James  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  121. 

Chatham  Foundry. — Thomas  F.  Gillespie,  owner,  Chatham,  363.  William 
Muirhead,  Chatham,  366. 

Uigar  Factory. — Adam  H.  Bell,  St.  John,  10,  11.  Henry  Frederickson, 
foreman,  St.  John,  73.  Peter  Quinn,  St.  John,  76.  Edward  Quinn,  St.  John,  76. 
Wm.  Hamilton,  apprentice,  St.  John,  77.  Abraham  Isaacs,  98.  Thomas 
Glenn,  241. 

Confectioners.— J.  E.  Woodburn,  St.  John,  36.  Ganong  Bros.,  St. 
Stephen,  468.  George  Andrews,  operative,  St.  Stephen,  492. 

Cotton  Mill. — J.  II.  Parks,  manager,  St.  John,  30.  Miss  Ellen  McLean, 
operative,  St.  John,  189.  Miss  * * operative,  St.  John,  191.  Miss 

* * * , operative,  St.  John,  192.  Miss  * * * , operative,  St.  John,  193. 

Miss  * * * , operative,  St.  John,  193.  ✓ Miss  * * * , operative,.  St. 

John,  194.  James  Hargreaves,  superintendent  N.B.,  St.  John,  254.  Albert  Sut- 
cliffe, overseer,  St.  John,  260.  J.  W.  Cudlip,  second  hand,  mule  room,  St.  John, 
261.  Charles  Doig,  dyer,  St.  John,  263.  John  Garrett,  second  hand,  carding  room, 
Parks’  mill,  St.  John,  264.  E.  S.  Hocken,  manager,  Moncton,  Moncton,  298. 
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John  Walmsley,  overseer  of  weavers,  Moncton,  322.  Peter  Dux  berry,  spinner, 
Moncton,  327.  Arthur  Ambrose,  employ 6,  Moncton,  329.  Joseph  Garside, 
operative,  Moncton,  330.  Jane  Ashworth,  operative,  Moncton,  332.  Annie 
Vail,  operative,  Moncton,  333.  Annie  Tower,  operative,  Moncton,  334.  C.  S. 
Googhan,  Supt.,  Marysville,  448.  W.  E.  Cheswell,  overseer  spinning  depart- 
ment, Moncton,  453.  J.  0.  McPherson,  dyer,  Moncton,  456.  Frank  Wheeler, 
operative,  .Moncton,  463.  Louis  Dexter,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Croix,  St. 
Stephen,  481. 

Curriers. — David  Carmichael,  St.  John,  78.  Joseph  Winslow,  St.  John,  110. 
Door  and  Sash  Factory. — A!ex.  Christie,  St.  John,  5.  George  Emery, 
foreman,  St.  John,  83.  Paul  Lea,  Moncton,  308. 

Dry  Goods. — Manchester,  Bobertson  & Allison,  St.  John,  159. 
Earthenware  Factory. — James  A.  White,  St.  John,  221,  222 
Fish  Dealers. — Enoch  B.  Colwell,  St.  John,  291.  Fredeiick  Buchanan,  St. 
John,  292 

Founders  and  Excelsior  Makers. — Hazel  hurst  & Son.  St.  John,  129 
Furniture  Factory. — J.  D.  Howe,  St.  John,  8.  A.  J.  Lordly,  St.  John,  13. 
S.  L.  T.  Burnham,  St.  John,  27.  Frederick  Thompson,  St.  John,  111.  Sterling 
B.  Lordly,  St.  John,  148. 

Horsenail  Factory. — James  Pender,  St.  John,  1,  2.  Horse-nail  cutter, 
Fred.  Marvin,  St.  John,  47. 

Hosiery  Factory. — Alfred  Stevens,  Moncton,  335. 

Iron  Founder. — Walter  H.  Allan,  St.  John,  175. 

Lumber  Merchants. — Hilliard  B os.,  St.  John.  162. 

Machinists. — -Edward  Stephenson.  St.  John,  46.  John  Lynch,  St.  John,  80. 
Frederick  Williamson,  St.  John,  81.  William  F.  Mye^s,  St.  John,  82.  Jonathan 
Weir,  Moncton,  321.  John  Nugent,  Intercolonial  By.,  Moncton,  358.  George 
Moore,  Intercolonial  By.,  Moncton,  359.  Geo  ge  Groat,  Chatham,  391  - 

Maritime  Lead  and  Saw  W >rks. — Wm.  Greig,  St.  John,  9. 

Nail  Manufacturers. — E.  B.  Moore  & Sons,  St.  John,  99.  Nail-maker, 
Fred.  Bustin,  St.  John,  230. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Works. — Levy  H Young,  Manager,  St.  John,  281. 

Paint  Factory. — G.  F.  Thompson,  St.  John,  134. 

Paper-bag  Maker — Miss  * * * , St.  John,  195.  Bobert  W.  Leetch, 

St.  John,  198. 

Paper-box  Factory. — G.  F.  Simonson,  St.  John,  187. 

Paper  Factory. — Charles  E.  Nelson,  St.  John,  49. 

Phcenix  Coal  Company. — James  Kennedy,  President,  St.  John,  62. 

Plumber  and  Gasfitter. — D.  Doyle,  St.  John,  149. 

Printing. — Hugh  Finlay,  Forman  JJaily  Telegraph , St.  John,  111.  Ellis, 
Bobertson  & Co.,  Evening  Globe , St.  John,  119.  John  McGourty,  St.  John,  166. 
W.  H.  Burke,  St.  John,  166,  169. 

Public  School  Inspector. — Wm.  S.  Carter,  St.  John,  154. 

Bolling  Mill. — George  Ketchem,  St.  John,  17.  James  Quigley,  St.  John, 
107.  Geo.  ge  Quigley,  St.  John,  107. 

Bope  Factory. — T.  Connors  & Sons,  St..  John,  32,  33. 

Ship  Bepairer.— John  Buddock,  St.  John,  224.  # 

Soap  Factory. — James  T.  Logan,  St.  John,  7.  Charles  Engle,  St.  John,  75. 
Joseph  Howard,  Moncton,  335.  J.  E.  Ganong,  St.  Croix  Manufacturing  Co.,  St. 
Stephen,  473.  George  Jones,  St.  Stephen,  494. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Bussell,  Newcastle,  401.  John  Patton,  New- 
castle, 413. 

Stonecutters. — Wm.  Kane,  St.  John,  35.  Edward  Lawlor,  St.  Johh,  141. 
Stovefitter. — Andrew^  Damery,  St.  John,  231. 

Tack  Factory. — Edwin  C.  Foster,  St.  John,  60. 

Tile  and  Brick-maker. — Janies  Lee,  St.  John,  56. 
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Trading  Co.,  N.B. — George  E.  Fisher,  Chatham,  399. 

Trunk  Factory. — John  F.  Mnnro,  St.  John,  135. 

CHEAPENING  OF  PRODUCTION  BY  USE  OF  MACHINERY — 

Printing. — J.  W.  Gilmour,  Proprietor  Daily  Sun , St.  John,  185. 
COMBINATIONS — 

Carrige  Builder. — A.  Edgecombe,  Fredericton,  430. 

Cartmen’s  Union. — John  Cnilinan,  President,  St.  John,  41. 

Cigar  Factory. — Henry  Frederickson,  St.  John,  74. 

Conductor. — Melbourne  Burgess,  N.  B.  R’y,  St  John,  201. 

Cotton  Mill. — John  H.  Parks,  manager,  St.  John,  31.  Alex.  Gibson,  pro- 
prietor, Marysville,  446.  C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  453.  Louis 
Lexter,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Stephen,  484. 

Founders  and  Excelsior  Manufacturers. — Hazelhurst,  St.  John, 130. 
Foundry. — Joseph  Peters,  manager,  Record’s,  Moncton,  306.  Wm.  Rippey, 
foreman,  Record’s,  Moncton,  326. 

Furniture  Factory. — S.  B.  Lordley,  St.  John,  148. 

Lumbermen. — Tapley  Bros.,  St.  John,  89.  Hilliard  Bros.,  St.  John,  164. 
Masons  and  Builders. — B.  Mooney  & Sons,  St.  John,  95. 

Printing. — John  Berry,  St.  John,  126.  Jacob  S.  Clarke,  foreman  Globe, 
136.  Henry,  Buchanan,  compositor,  152.  W.  H.  Burke,  compositor,  166. 
Joseph  Seymour,  compositor,  171.  W.  C.  Sterling,  business  manager  Daily 
Sun,  173. 

Railway. — L.  Pottinger,  chief  superintendent,  Intercolonial  Ry.,  Moncton, 

315. 

Ship-broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  210. 

Ship  Laborers’  Society. — M.  Kelly,  secretary,  St.  John,  232. 

Stonecutter. — Edward  Lawlor,  St.  John,  141. 

CONSPIRACY  LAWS  AND  BLACK  LISTS— 

Cotton  Mill. — C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  453. 

Railway. — H.  L.  McLeod,  divisional  superintendent  New  Brunswick  Ry., 
St.  John,  206. 

CONYICT  Labor- 

Carriage  Builder. — A.  Robinson,  Chatham,  375. 

Brush  Factory. — Wm.  Rogers,  St.  John,  39,  40.- 
Harness  Maker. — Andrew  Brown,  St.  John,  228. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Factory. — Levy  H.  Young,  St.  John,  282. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY— 

Brush  and  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  4. 

Cabinetmaker. — John  Miller,  St.  John,  72. 

Cotton  Mill. — Albert  Sutcliffe,  St.  John,  261.  C.  S.  Googhan,  Superin- 
tendent, Marysville,  450.  Louis  Lexter,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Stephen, 
• 485. 

Horse-nail  Factory. — John  Gordon,  St.  John,  48. 

Locomotive  Engineer. — John  Stewart,  St.  John,  246. 

Nail  Factory. — E.  R.  Moore  & Sons,  St.  John,  99. 

Paper  Factory. — Charles  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  50. 

Roofers,  &c. — G.  F.  Fisher  & Sons,  St.  John,  147. 

EXECUTION  OF  JULGMENTS — 

Barrister. — L.  R.  Harrison,  St.  John,  176. 

Water  & Sewerage  Commission. — A.  C.  Smith,  Chairman,  St.  John,  272. 
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FACTOBY  LAWS.— 

Brush  and  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  4. 

Carriage  Builders. — N.  Shaw,  St.  John,  19. 

Cotton  Mills. — J.  H.  Parks,  St.  John,  30,  31,  133.  E.  S.  Hocken,  Moncton, 
300.  J.  Walmsley,  322. 

Engineers. — I).  Miller.  St.  John,  16.  H.  Eddy,  Chatham,  394.  J.  Schuyler, 
Fredericton,  433. 

Lumber  Merchants. — H.  Hilliard,  St.  John,  164. 

Paper  Manufacturer. — C.  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  51. 

Printers. — J.  Seymour,  St.  John,  170. 

Eope  Manufactory. — P.  L.  O’Connor,  St.  John,  33. 

FEMALE  LABoB— 

Biscuits. — T.  Eankine  & Sons,  St.  John,  58. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — H.  J.  Doherty,  St.  John,  100. 

Box  and  Match  Factory. — G.  Fiewelling,  St.  John,  68. 

Brush  and  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  4. 

Brushmaker. — Miss  Nixon,  St.  John,  145. 

Bail  way. — Chief  superintendent  Intercolonial,  -By.,  D.  Pottinger,  Monc- 
ton, 317. 

Cigar  Factory. — Adam  H.  Bell,  St.  John,  11.  H.  Frederickson,  foreman, 
St.  John,  73.  Peter  Quinn,  St.  John,  76.  Abraham  Isaacs,  St.  John,  98.  Thos. 
Glen,  St.  John,  242. 

Clothier. — E.  C.  Cole,  Moncton,  339. 

Confectioner. — J.  E.  Woodburn,  St.  John,  36.  Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen, 
468.  Frank  Murphy,  St.  Stephen,  490.  George  McAndrews,  St.  Stephen,  491. 

Cotton  Mills. — John  H.  Parks,  manager,  St.  John,  30.  Miss  Ellen  McLean, 

operative,  St.  John,  189.  Miss  * * *,  operative,  St.  John,  191.  Miss  * * *, 

operative,  St.  John,  192.  Mrs.  * * *,  operative,  St.  John,  193.  Miss  * * *, 

operative,  St.  John,  193.  Miss  * * *,  operative,  St.  John,  194.  James  Har- 

greaves, Superintendent,  N.B.,  St.  John,  254.  John  Garrett,  second  hand,  spin- 
ning room,  St.  John,  264.  E.  S.  Hocken,  manager,  Moncton.,  Moncton,  298.  John 
Walmsley,  overseer  of  weavers,  Moncton,  322.  Peter  Duxberry,  spinner, 
Moncton,  327.  Joseph  Garside,  operative,  Moncton,  330.  Jane  Ashworth, 
operative,  Moncton,  332.  Annie  Yail,  operative,  Moncton,  333.  Annie  Tower, 
operative,  Moncton,  334.  C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent  Marysville, 
Marysville,  448.  W.  E.  Cheswell,  overseer  spinning  department,  Marys- 
ville, 453.  D.  C.  McPherson,  dyer,  Marysville,  456:  C.  O.  Shaw,  over- 
seer cloth  hall,  Marysville,  459.  John  Hatch,  foremen  of  weaving  room, 
Marysville,  461.  Blanch  Wheeler,  operative,  Marysville,  465.  Judson 
Libbey,  second  hand,  cloth  room,  Marysville,  466.  Louis  Dexter,  assistant 
superintendent,  St.  Croix,  Marysville,  480.  John  McFarlane,  second  hand, 
spinning  room,  Marysville,  487. 

Dry  Goods. — Manchester,  Bobertson  & Allison,  St.  John,  159. 

General  Merchant. — H,  A.  Muirhead,  Chatham,  379.  J.  McLaggan, 
Newcastle,  416. 

Hosiery  Factory. — Alfred  Stevens,  Moncton,  335 

Merchant  Tailors. — Wm.  Bobt.  May,  St.  John,  117. 

Paper  Bag  Maker. — Miss  * * |§  St.  John,  195.  Miss  * * *,  St.  John, 
Eobt.  Leetch,  St.  John,  197. 

Paper  Box  Factory. — Geo.  F.  Simonson,  St.  John,  187. 

Paper  Factory. — Charles  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  49 

Printer  and  Bookbinder. — Eobt.  E.  Barnes,  St.  John,  20.  J.  A. 
Edwards,  295. 

Printer  and  Eeporter. — Jame^  Berry,  St.  John,  126. 

Eope  Factory. — T.  Connor  & Sons,  St.  John,  32. 


Soap  Maker. — Joseph  Howard,  Moncton,  335.  J.  E.  Ganong,  St.  Croix  Co., 
St.  Stephen,  474. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Bussell,  Newcastle,  401.  John  Patton,  Newcastle, 

413. 

Tack  Factory. — Edwin  C.  Foster,  St.  John,  60.  Ed.  C.  Moore.  St.John,  99. 
Trunk  Factory. — John  J.  Munro,  St.  John,  136. 

FINING-  OF  EMPLOYES— 

Baggagemaster,  New  Brunswick  By. — St  John,  203. 

Box  and  Match  Manufacturing. — G.  & GB  Flewelling,  St.  John,  68. 

Brush  Maker. — Miss  Nixon,  St.  John,  146. 

Car  Builders. — Jas.  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  i24. 

Chief  Superintendent,  Intercolonial  By. — D.  Pottinger,  Moncton,  316. 
Cigar  Manufacturing. — A.  IL  Bell,  St.  John,  11.  Abraham  Isaacs,  St. 
John,  98.  Thos.  Glen,  St.  John,  242. 

Conductor,  Intercolonial  By. — G-.  H.  Trueman,  St.  John,  243. 

Cotton  Mill. — John  H.  Parks,  St.  John,  30  ( see  Exhibits  31  and  33),  189, 
190,  192,  194,  254,  255,  258.  Hocken,  manager,  Moncton,  298,  299,  300,  301, 302. 
Walmsley,  overseer  of  weavers,  Moncton,  322,  323.  Spinner,  Peter  Duxberry, 
Moncton,  327.  Employe,  Arthur  Ambrose,  Moncton,  329.  Employe,  Jane 
Ashworth,  Moncton,  332  Employe,  Buth  Vail,  Moncton,  334.  Alex.  Gibson, 
Marysville,  445.  C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  449.  AY.  E.  Cheswell, 
spinning  department,  Marysville,  454.  Frank  AYood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville, 
459.  George  Tapley,  long  chain  beamer,  Marysville,  463.  Joseph  Cheetham, 
mule  spinner,  Marysville,  484.  Louis  Dexter,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Croix, 
St.  Stephen,  481.  Charles  Smith,  carder,  St.  Stephen,  487. 

Currier. — AYm.  McKenzie,  St.  John,  78. 

Dry  Goods. — Manchester,  Bobertson  & Allison,  St.  John,  160. 

Hosiery  Manufacturing. — Alt'  ed  Stevens,  Moncton,  336. 

Nut  and  Bolt  Works. — L.  H.  Young,  St.  John,  281. 

Paper  Bag  Maker. — St.  John,  196. 

Paper  Manufacturing. — C.  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  51. 

Bope  Manufacturing. — T.  Connor  & Soiry  St.  John,  33. 

Street  Cars. — G.  Moo.e,  driver,  St.  John,  258. 

GUABDING  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS,  BAIL  WAY  OPEBATING,  CAB  COUP- 
LING, &c.,  &c. — 

Bail  way. — F.  McClennan,  conductor  New  Brunswick  Bjl,  St.  John,  199. 
H.  D.  McLeod,  divisional  superintendent,  New  Brunswick  By.,  St.  John,  205. 
Geo.  H.  Trueman,  conductor,  Intercolonial  By.,  St.  John,  243.  D.  Pottinger, 
chief  superintendent,  Inte  colonial  By.,  Moncton,  311,  317.  John  Casey,  con- 
ductor, Intercolonial  By.,  Moncton,  354.  Henry  Melanson,  brakesman,  Moncton, 
356. 

HOUBS  AND  BATES  OF  WAGES— 

Agricultural  Implements. — F.  P.  Thompson,  Fredericton,  440. 

Baggage  Master. — J.  C.  Johnston,  JN  B.  By. — St.  John,  203.  W.  J.  Kelly, 
Intercolonial  By. — St.  John,  250. 

Biscuits. — T.  Bankine  & Sons,  St.  John,  58. 

Blacksmith. — Joseph  Byder,  St.  John,  150.  Pat.  Walsh,  St.  John,  238. 
- Charles  Doherty,  St.  John,  289.  William  Cahill,  Chatham,  388.  John  Buckley, 
Newcastle,  418.  Harry  McGowan,  St.  George,  530. 

Bookbinder. — B.  B.  Barnes,  St.  John,  20.  J.  A.  Edwards,  St.  John,  295. 
Boots  and  Shoes. — D.  J.  Doherty,*St.  John,  100.  Wm.  O’Neil,  Moncton,  341. 
Box  and  Match  Makers. — G.  Flewelling,  St.  John,  68. 
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Brakesmen. — M.  Daly,  Intercolonial  By.,  Moncton,  355.  H.  Melanson, 
Intercolonial  By,  Moncton,  356.  * 

Brush  anu  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  3.  Wm.  Bogers, 
St.  John,  38.  Miss  Hixon,  St.  John,  145.  John  Sullivan,  St.  John,  151 

Brass  Founders. — T.  McAvity  & Son,  St.  John,  28.  John  Hicholls,  St,  John, 
296.  Bobert  Stigent,  St.  John.  298. 

Cabinetmakers. — Frank  Lane,  St.  John.  69.  John  McMurkey,  St.  John, 
71.  John  Miller,  St.  John,  72.  K.  E.  Sederquest,  St.  Stephen,  499. 

Car  Builders. — Jas.  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  121.  Alfred  Haines,  St.  John, 

294. 

Carpenters. — Wm.  McCarthy,  St.  John,  239.  W.  E.  Hay,  Moncton,  303. 
Bobert  Johnston,  Moncton,  331.  Duncan  McKinnon,  Moncton,  349.  Is§ac  Hase, 
Moncton,  356.  Hiram  Mill,  St.  Stephen,  496. 

Carriage  Builders. — Nevel  Shaw,  S(.  John,  18.  Samh  Crothers,  St.  John, 
105.  Alex.  Bobinson,  Chatham,  375.  Wm.  Bobinson,  Chatham,  420.  B.  B. 
DeWolfe,  St.  Stephen,  475.  Alfred  Edgecombe,  Fredericton,  426. 

Carters. — John  Cullinan,  St.  John,  40.  James  Murray,  St.  John,  42. 
Caulker. — John  C.  Thomas,  St.  John,  142.  John  Haslam,  St.  John,  144. 
Cigar  Factory. — A.  H.  Bell,  St.  John,  11.  Henry  Frederickson,  St.  John, 
73.  Peter  Quinn,  St.  John,  76,  Abraham  Isaacs,  St.  John,  78.  Thomas  Glen, 
St.  John,  240. 

Clerk  Freight  Dept.,  Intercolonial  By. — John  W.  Bush,  St.  John,  248. 
Fred.  Taplev,  St.  John,  249. 

Clothier, — E.  C.  Cole,  Moncton,  339. 

Coal  Mines. — James  Kennedy,  President  Phoenix,  St.  John,  61. 

Conductors  of  Bail  ways. — F.  McClennan,  St.  John,  199.*  George  IT. 
Trueman,  St.  John,  242.  Alfred  E.  Olive,  Moncton,  352.  John  Casey,  Monc- 
ton, 353. 

Confectioners. — I.  B.  Woodburn,  St.  John,  36.  G.  W.  Gamong,  St.  Stephen, 
468.  Frank  Murphy,  St.  Stephen,  490.  George  Me  Andrews,  St.  Stephen,  492. 

Cotton  Mill. — j.  H.  Parks,  St.  John,  30.  Miss  Ellen  McLean,  St.  John, 
189.  James  Hargreaves,  superintendent,  St.  John,  254.  B.  S.  Hocken,  Manager, 
Moncton,  298.  John  Walmsley,  overseer,  Moncton,  322.  John  Fieldi-ng, 
weaver,  324.  Peter  Duxberry,  spinner,  Moncton,  327.  Arthur  Ambrose, 
employe,  Moncton,  329.  Jane  Ashworth,  operative,  Moncton,  332.  Buth  Tail, 
carder,  Moncton,  334.  C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  448.  W.  E. 
Cheswell,  overseer  spinning,  Marysville,  453.  J.  C.  McPherson,  dyer,  Marys- 
ville, 456.  Frank  Wood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville,  458.  John  Murdoch, 
overseer  carding,  Marysville,  460.  John  Lie  per,  fixer,  St.  Croix,  St.  Stephen, 
497.  Louis  Hexter,  assistant  superintendent,  St.  Stephen,  480.  Charles  Smith, 
carder,  St.  Stephen,  486.  John  McFarlane,  second  hand,  St.  Stephen,  487. 

Curriers. — David  Carmichael,  St.  John,  78.  Joseph  Winslow,  St.  John,  110. 
David  Currey,  St.  John,  111. 

Divisional  Superintendent,  Hew  Brunswick  By. — FI.  D.  McLeod,  St. 
John,  204. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — A.  Christie,  St.  John,  5.  George  Emery,  St.John, 
83.  Howard  Marshall,  St  John,  85.  Joseph  C.  Bisteen,  Fredericton,  436. 

Dry  Goods. — Joseph  Allison,  St.  John.  159. 

Earthenware  Factory. — J.  A.  White,  St.  John,  221. 

Edge  Tools. — Josiah  Fowler,  St.  John,  37.  T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephens,  477. 
Engineers. — David  Miller,  St.  John,  16.  John  McCann,  St.  John,  108. 
Thomas  McKenna,  St.  John,  201.  Bobert  Bartlett,  St.  John,  202.  John  Stewart, 
St.  John,  245.  Silas  White,  Moncton,  346.  J.  P.  Weir,  Moncton,  348.  John 
Hunter,  Moncton,  359.  Henry  Eddy,  Chatham,  394.  John,  Schlyer,  Frederick- 
ton,  433. 

Fish  Dealers  and  Fishermen — J.  C.  Loggie,  Chatham,  393. 
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Foundry.— Hazelhurst  & Son,  St.  John,  130.  Walter  H.  Allan,  St.  John, 
174.  Joshua  Peters,  Moncton,  305.  WiJliam  Bippey,  Moncton,  325.  Thomas 
F.  G-illespie,  Chatham,  363.  William  Muirhead,  Chatham,  365.  James  Murray, 
Chatham,  409. 

Furniture. — J.  D.  Howe,  St.  John,  8.  A.  J.  Lordly,  St.  John,  13.  S.  L.  T. 
Burnham,  St.  John,  27.  Fred.  Thompson,  St.  John,  111.  Sterling  B..  Lordly,  St. 
John,  148.  Duncan  Sharp,  St.  John,  153.  W.  F.  Yroorn,  St.  Stephen,  472. 

General  Merchants. — T.  Taylor,  Moncton,  338.  Henry  Muirhead,  Chatham, 
379.  J.  McLaggan,  Newcastle,  416. 

Horse-shoe  Nails. — James  Pender,  St.  John,  1.  Fred.  Marvin,  St.  John,  47. 
Hosiery. — Alfred  Stevens,  Moncton,  335. 

House  Joiner. — William  Gardiner,  Moncton,  360. 

Inspector  of  Lights. — J.  P.  Mitchell,  Chatham,  410. 

Laborer. — Thomas  Kingston,  384.  John  Mahoney,  Chatham,  386.  George 
Synnot,  Chatham,  389. 

Lead  and  Saw  Works. — Wm.  Greig,  St.  John,  9. 

Lumbermen. — John  Tapley,  St.  John,  88.  Henry  Hilliard,  St.  John,  162. 
Seymour  Peters,  Moncton,  337.  Ernest  Hutchinson,  Chatham,  367.  T. 
Desbrisay,  Chatham,  370.  William  Byan,  Newcastle,  421.  Alex.  Gibson, 
Marysville,  443. 

Machinists. — E.  Stephenson,  St.  John,  46.  John  Lynch,  St.  John,  79. 
Wm.  F.  Myers,  St.  John,  81.  Fred.  Williamson,  St.  John,  81.  Henry  Moran,  St. 
Jolny  230.  John  Brophy,  St.  John,  287.  Jonathan  Weir,  Moncton,  320. 
John  Nugent,  Moncton,  358.  George  Moore,  359.  Bobert  Mather,  Chatham,  385. 
George  Groat,  Moncton,  390.  Alex.  Fraser,  Moncton,  396. 

Mantels  and  Grates. — T.  D.  Henderson,  St.  John,  186. 

Masons  and  Builders. — Pat  Mooney,  St.  John,  94. 

Merchant  Tailor. — J.  S.  May  & Son,  St,  John,  117.  Andrew  Gilmour,  St. 
John,  129. 

Metal  Finisher. — B.  Earhardt,  Moncton,  337. 

Miller. — W.  J.  Fraser,  Moncton,  342.  A.  Humphrey,  Moncton,  347.  W. 
A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  404.  Allan  Bitchie,  Newcastle,  407. 

New  Brunswick  Trading  Co. — G.  E.  Fisher,  Chatham,  398. 

Nail  Factory. — E.  B.  Moore  & Sons,  St.  John,  99.  Fred.  Bustin,  St. 
John,  229. 

Paint  Factory. — G.  F.  Thompson,  St.  John,  134. 

Painter. — Henry  McAtfee,  Moncton,  357.  Wm.  Fraser,  St.  Stephen,  498. 
Paper  Bag  Factory. — Miss  * * * , St.  John,  195.  Bobert  Leetch, 
St.  John,  197. 

Paper  Box  Factory. — G.  F.  Simonson,  St.  John,  188. 

Paper  Factory. — C.  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  49. 

Patternmaker. — William  Firth,  Chatham,  387. 

Plumbers  and  Gasfitters.— D.  Doyle,  St.  John,  149. 

Printing. — Hugh  Finlay,  Daily  Telegraph , St.John,  112.  Bichard  O’Brien, 
Evening  Globe,  St.John,  119.  Jacob  S.  Clarke,  foreman  Evening  Globe,  St.  John, 
137.  James  C.  Key,  St.  John,  139.  Henry  Buchanan,  St.  John,  152.  John 
McGourty,  St.  John,  165.  W.  IT.  Burke,  St.  John,  167.  W.  C.  Sterling,  Daily 
Sun,  St.  John,  173.  J.  W.  Gilmour,  Daily  Telegraph,  St.  John,  180. 

Quarry. — Wm.  Sutherland,  Newcastle,  416. 

Baftsmen. — Henry  Logan,  St.  John,  225. 

Bolling  Mill. — George  Ketchem,  St.  John,  17.  James  Quigley,  St.  John, 
106.  George  Quigley,  St.  John  107. 

Boofers. — G.  F.  Fisher  & Sons,  St.  John,  147. 

Bope  Factory. — T.  Connor  & Sons,  St.  John,  32. 

Ship  Carpenters. — Thos.  Kelly,  Chatham,  394.  N.  McLaughlin,  Chatham, 
396.  Wm.  McGrath,  Chatham,  397. 
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Ship  Chandlery. — G.  Watt,  Chatham,  373. 

Ship  Eepairer. — John  Ruddock,  St.  John,  223. 

Slippers  and  Oil  Tanned  Larrigans. — C.  N.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  489. 
Small  Hardware  Factory. — W.  McFarland,  Fredericton,  425. 

Soap  Factory. — J.  T.  Logan,  St.  John,  7.  Charles  Engle,  St.  John,  74. 
David  Foohey,  St.  John,  144.  Joseph  Howard,  Moncton,  335.  J.  E.  G-anong,  St. 
Stephen,  474. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Russell,  Newcastle,  401.  John  Patton,  Newcastle, 

412. 

Stevedore. — John  Woods,  Chatham,  378.  Henry  Kelly,  Chatham,  391. 
Wm.  Cherry,  Chatham,  392. 

Stonecutters. — William  Kane,  St.  John,  35.  Tim  McCarthy,  St.John,  127. 
Edward  Lawler,  St.  John,  140.  Robert  Butler,  St.  John,  293.  Alex.  Milne, 
St.  George,  506.  Michael  Coffee,  St.  George,  511.  Nicholas  Meating,  St.  George, 
514.  Alex.  Taylor,  St.  George,  516.  Charles  Johnson,  St.  George,  518.  James 
Dodds,  St.  George,  521.  Fred.  Bogue,  St.  George,  523.  Guy  Clinch,  St.  George, 
528.  Fred.  Crawley,  St.  George,  532. 

Street  Ry.  Co. — H.  B.  Zebley,  St.  John,  179. 

Stove-fitter. — Andrew  Damery,  St.  John,  231. 

Sugar  Rafinery. — T.  P.  Williams,  Moncton,  318.  Wm.  Bray,  cooper, 
344.  George  Porteous,  cooper,  Moncton,  315.  Barnabus  White,  packer, 
Moncton,  348.  Paschal  White,  Moncton,  351.  Edward  Donahoe,  Moncton,  355. 
Superintendent  Intercolonial  Ry. — D.  Pottinger,  Moncton,  308. 
Surveyor  of  Lumber. — F.  E.  Danville,  Chatham,  374.  John  Loggie, 
Chatham,  377. 

Farmer. — Samuel  Lane,  St.John,  15.  William  Peters,  St.  John,  132.  John 
Niven,  Newcastle,  414. 

Tack  Factory. — E.  C.  Foster,  St.  John,  60. 

Tile  and  Brick-maker, — James  Lee,  St.  John,  56. 

Tinsmith  and  Stove  Dealer. — S.  Winter,  Moncton,  321. 

Trunk  Factory. — John  J.  Munro,  St.  John,  135.  George  Munro,  St.  John, 
137. 

Upholsterers. — W.  Dunham,  St.  John,  109.  E.McSweeney,  Moncton,  319. 
Alfred  Miles,  Moncton,  349.  Wm.  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 

IMMIGRATION- 

CAR  Builders. — James  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  122. 

Cotton  Mill. — James  Hargreaves,  superintendent,  St.  John,  256.  Thomas 
Whalen,  mule  spinner,  St.  John,  262.  C.  H.  Doig,  dyer,  St.  John,  263.  Wm. 
Cox,  warper,  St.  John,  263.  John  Garside,  beamer,  St.  John,  264.  Peter 
Duxberry,  spinner,  Moncton,  328. 

Farmer  and  Trader. — John  Coleman,  Chatham,  390. 

Immigration  Agent. — Samuel  Gardner,  St.  John,  51.  (See  Exhibit,  53.  55) 
Spool  Factory. — John  Russell,  Newcastle,  401. 

LAND  AND  OTHER  RENTS— 

Agricultural  Implements. — F.  P.  Thompson,  Fredericton,  443. 

Axe  and  Edge  tool  Factory. — T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephen,  478 
Board  of  Assessors. — Wm.  F.  Bunting,  chairman,  St.  John,  23. 
Carpenters. — Duncan  McKinnon,  Moncton,  350.  William  Gardiner, 
Moncton,  361. 

Carriage  Builder. — B.  R.  DeWolfe,  St.  Stephen,  477. 

Caulker. — John  C.  Thomas,  St.  John,  144. 

Chatham  Foundry. — T.  F.  Gillespie,  Chatham,  364.  William  Muirhead, 
Chatham,  366. 


Confectioners. — Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen,  469.  Frank.  Murphy,  St. 
Stephen,  491.  George  McAndrews,  St.  Stephen.  492. 

Contractor  and  Builder. — W.  E.  Bay,  Moncton,  304. 

Cooper. — George  Porteous,  Moncton,  345. 

Cotton  Mill. — Thos.  Whalen,  mule  spinner,  St.John,  262.  John  Feilding, 
weaver,  Moncton,  324.  Alex.  Gibson,  proprietor,  Marysville,  445.  C.  S. 
Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  449,  450.  W.  E.  Cheswell,  overseer 
spinning  department,  Marysville,  455.  J.  C.  McPherson,  dyer,  Marysville, 
457.  Frank  Wood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville,  459.  John  Hatch,  foreman 
weaving  room,  Marysville,  462.  Joseph  Cheetham,  mule  spinner,  Marysville, 
464.  Harry  Os  burn,  dyer,  Marysville,  467.  Louis  Dexter,  superintendent,  St. 
Croix,  St.  Stephen,  483,  484.  John  Lieper,  fixer,  St.  Stephen,  497. 

Door  and  Sash  Maker. — Alexander  Christie,  St.  John,  6. 

Engineer. — John  McCann,  St.  John,  109. 

Furniture  Factory. — A.  J.  Lordly,  St.  John,  14.  W.  F.  Yroom,  St. 
Stephen,  473. 

General  Merchant. — Josephus  Murchie,  St.  Stephen,  505. 

Granite  Polisher. — George  Marshall,  St.  George,  526.  Lawrence  Murphy, 
St.  George,  531. 

Inspector  of  Lights. — J.  P.  Mitchell,  Newcastle,  410. 

Insurance  Agent. — William  Jarvis,  St.  John,  267. 

Laborer. — Pat  Kennedy,  St.  John,  265.  Thomas  Kingston,  Chatham,  385. 

Lumber  Merchants. — Hilliard  Bros.,  St.  .John,  165. 

Paper  Factory. — C.  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  49. 

Phcenix  Coal  Co. — James  Kennedy,  president,  St.  John,  61. 

Painter. — Joseph  Seymour,  St.  John,  171. 

Saw  Mill. — W.  A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  406. 

Ship-broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  213. 

Soap-maker. — Charles  Engle,  St.  John,  75.  David  Foohey,  St.  John,  145. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Russell,  Newcastle,  403. 

Stonecutter. — William  Kane,  St.  John,  36.  Fred.  Crawley,  St.  George,  532. 

Tanner. — Samuel  Lane,  St.  John,  15.  William  Todd,  Fredericton,  432. 

Upholsterer. — William  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 

Water  and  Sewerage  Commission. — A.  C.  Smith,  chairman,  St.  John,  272 

LAWS  REGARDING  MACHINERY— 

Cabinetmaker. — FrankLane,  St.  John,  70 — No  provision  against  accidents. 
John  Miller,  St  John,  72 — Partial  provision  against  accidents.  N.  E.  Sederquest, 
St.  Stephen,  500 — Ample  provision  against  accidents. 

Confectioner. — J.  R.  Woodburn,  St.  John,  36 — Ample  provision  against 
accidents. 

Cotton  Mill. — R.  S.  Hocken,  Moncton,  300 — Partial  provision  against 
accidents.  Peter  Duxberry,  spinner,  Moncton,  327 — Ample  provision  against 
accidents.  Louis  Dexter,  St.  Stephen,  486 — Ample  provision  against  accidents. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — A.  Cristie,  St.  John,  6 — No  provision  against  acci- 
dents to  workpeople.  George  Emery,  St.  John,  84 — No  provision  against 
accidents.  Robert  Boyer,  St.  John,  84 — Partial  provision  against  accidents. 
Rupert  J.  Haley,  St.  John,  286 — Partial  provision  against  accidents.  Paul  Lea, 
Moncton,  308 — No  provision  against  accidents.  Jos.  C.  Risteen,  Fredericton, 
436 — Ample  provision  against  accidents. 

Engineer.— David  Miller,  St.  John,  16 — No  provision  against  accidents. 

► Furniture  Factory. — J.  D.  Howe,  St.  John,  8 — Partial  provision  against 

accidents. 

Granite  Stone  Manufacturing  Co. — Epps,  Dodds  & Co.,  St.  George,  513 — 
Partial  provision  against  accidents.  Charles  Johnson,  St.  George,  520 — Ample 
provision  against  accidents. 


Lumber  Merchant. — Hilliard  Bros.,  St.  John,  164 — :Ample  provision  against 
accidents. 

New  Brunswick  Trading  Co. — George  E.  Fisher,  Chatham,  399 — Partial 
provision  against  accidents. 

Paper  Factory. — Charles  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  50 — Partial  provision  against 
accidents. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Bussell,  Newcastle,  402 — Ample  provision  against 
accidents. 

LIEN  LAW  AND  GARNISHMENT  OF  WAGES— 

Barrister, — L.  R.  Harrison,  St.  John,  176. 

Car-builders. — Jas.  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  125. 

Lumber  Merchant. — Hilliard  Bros.,  St.  John,  164. 

Masons  and  Builders. — B.  Mooney  & Sons,  St.  John,  96. 

Police  Magistrate  and  Barrister, — Chatham,  381. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  WAGES— 

Axe  and  Edge  tool  Co. — T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephen,  479. 

Brass  Founders. — T.  McAvity  & Sons,  St.  John,  29. 

Brush  Maker. — Miss  Nixon,  St.  John,  146. 

Carriage  Builder, — A.  Edgecombe,  Fredericton,  428. 

Chatham  Foundry. — Thos.  F.  Gillespie,  Chatham,  364. 

Cotton  Mill. — John  Feilding,  weaver,  Moncton,  324.  Peter  Duxberry, 
spinner,  Moncton,  328.  Isidore  L^gare,  card  grinder,  Moncton,  328.  C.  S. 
Googhan,  Superintendent  Maryville,  Maryville,  449.  John  Lieper,  tixer,  St, 
Croix,  St.  Stephen,  498. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — Alex.  Christie,  St.  John,  6. 

Furniture  Factory. — W.  F.  Yroom,  St.  Stephen,  473. 

General  Merchant. — Josephus  Murchie,  St,  Stephen,  501. 

Inspector  of.  Lights. — Jas.  P.  Mitchell,  Newcastle,  410. 

Insurance  Agent. — Win.  Jarvis,  St,  John,  267. 

Laborer. — Patrick  Kennedy,  St.  John,  265.  John  Mahoney,  Chatham,  386. 
Locomotive  Engineer. — John  Stewart,  St.  John,  246. 

Lumber  Merchants. — Hilliard  Bros.,  St.  John,  165. 

Lumberman. — Ernest  Hutchinson,  Chatham,  368.  ( See  Exhibits,  369). 

Machine  Shops. — John  Brophy,  St.  John,  287.  • 

Paper  Bag  Maker. — Miss  * * * , St.  John,  196.  Miss  * * * , St. 

John,  197. 

Printer. — Joseph  Seymour,  St.  John,  171.  John  Gilmoui  , proprietor  Daily 
Telegraph , St.  John,  185. 

Ship  Carpenter. — Thos.  Kelly,  Chatham,  396, 

Tanner. — Samuel  Lane,  St,  John,  15.  Wm.  Todd,  Fredericton,  432. 
Upholsterer. — Whitney  Dunham,  St.  John,  109. 

Wholesale  Merchants. — Hall  & Fairweather,  St.  John,  92. 

Wiggens’  Orphrn  Asylum. — Rev.  R.  Mathers,  St.  John,  278. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYED— 

Boots  and  Shoes. — D.  J.  Doherty,  St.John,  101. 

Brush  Makers. — John  Sullivan,  St,  John,  151. 

Carpenters. — W.  E.  Day,  Moncton,  305. 

Car  Builders. — James  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  122. 

Carriage  Builders. — B.  R.  De Wolfe,  St.  Stephen,  476.  A.  Edgecombe, 
Fredericton,  429. 

Caulkers.— John  C.  Thomas,  St.  John,  143. 

Confectioners. — George  McAndrews,  St.  Stephen,  492. 

Cotton  Mills. — J.  IT.  Parks,  manager,  St.  John,  30.  R.  S.  Hocken,  manager, 
Moncton,  302.  C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  453.  W.  E.  Cheswell, 
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overseer,  Marysville,  454.  ,T.  C.  McPherson,  dyer,  Marysville,  456.-  Prank 

Wood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville,  459.  John  Hatch,  overseer,  carding  department, 
Marysville,  462.  Joseph  Cheetham,  mnk  spinner,  Marysville,  464.  Blanch 
Wheeler,  operative,  Marysville,  466.  Louis  Dexter,  assistant  superintendent, 
St.  Stephen,  484.  Charles  Smith,  carder,  St.  Stephen,  487.  John  Lieper,  fixer, 
St.  Stephen,  497. 

Door  and  Sash  Factories. — A.  Christie,  St.  John,  5.  George  Emery,  St. 
John,  83.  Paul  Lea,  Moncton,  308. 

Dry  Goods. — Manchester,  Robertson  & Allison,  St.  John,  161. 
Founderies.— Hazeihurst  & Sons,  St.  John,  131.  Joshua  Peters,  Moncton, 
306,  327.  William  Muirhead,  Chatham,  366. 

Frenchfort  Quarry. — C.  E.  Fish,  Newcastle,  422. 

Furniture  Factories. — J.  D.  Howe,  St.  John,  8.  Sterling  B.  Lordly,  St. 
John,  148. 

Horse-shoe  Hails. — James,  Pender,  St.  John,  2. 

Lumbermen. — Tapley  Bros.,  St.  John,  89.  Hilliard,  Bros,,  St.  John,  164. 
T.  Desbrisay,  foreman  for  S.  Snowball,  Chatham,  372.  Alexander  Gibson, 
Marysville,  447. 

Machinists. — Fred.  Williamson,  St.  John,  81. 

Masons  and  Builders. — Mooney  & Son  , St.  John,  95. 

Millers. — W.  A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  405. 

Plumber  and  Gasfitter. — D.  Doyle,  St.  John  149. 

Printing. — Hugh  Finlay,  Daily  Telegraph , St.  John,  115.  Richard  O’Brien, 
Evening  Globe , St.  John,  120.  Jacob  S.  Clarke,  foreman  Evening  Globe,  St.  John, 
137.  John  C.  Key,  Evening  Globe , St.  John,  139.  Henry  Buchanan,  compositor, 
Evening  Globe , St.  John,  152.  John  McGourty,  St.  John,  165.  W.  H.  Burke, 
St.  John,  167.  W.  J.  Clarke,  St.  John,  171.  John  W.  Gilmour,  proprietor 
Daily  Telegraph , St.  John,  183. 

Raftsmen. — Henry  Logan,  St.  John,  225. 

Railways. — D.  Pottingcr,  chief  superintendent  Intercolonial  Ry.,  Moncton, 

316. 

Rolling  Mills. — George  Ketchem,  St.  John,  17. 

Ship-broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  209. 

Ship  Laborers’  Society. — M.  Kelly,  St.  John,  232-235. 

Stevedore.-- -John  Woods,  Chatham,  378. 

Stonecutters. — Edward  Lawlor,  St.  John,  141.  Michael  Coffee,  St. 
George,  511.  Nicholas  Meating,  St.  George,  514.  Charles  Johnson,  St.  (George, 
519.  David  McAdam,  St.  George,  524.  George  Marshall,  St.  George,  526. 
Tinsmiths. — Samuel  Winter,  Moncton,  321. 

Trading  Company. — George  E.  Fisher,  agent,  Chatham,  399. 

SAYINGS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  AND  THEIR  INVESTMENTS— 
Agricultural  Implements. — F.  P.  Thompson,  Fredericton,  441. 

Axe  and  Edge  tool  Maker. — T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephen,  479. 
Blacksmith’s  Helper. — Pat.  Walsh,  St.  John,  239.  Wiiliam  Lewis,  St. 
John,  274.  Charles  Doherty,  St.  John,  289. 

Board  of  Assessors. — Wm.  F.  Bunting,  chairman,  St.  John,  23. 

Box  and  Match  Makers. — G.  Flewelling,  St.  John,  68. 

Carpenter. — Hiram  Mill,  St.  John,  496. 

Car  Builders. — Jas.  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  123. 

Carriage  Builder. — A.  Edgecombe,  Fredericton,  427.  B.  R.  DeWolfe,  St. 
Stephen,  477. 

Caulker. — John  C.  Thomas,  St.  John,  144. 

Chatham  Foundry. — T.  F.  Gillespie,  owner,  Chatham,  364. 

Clothier. — E.  C.  Cole,  Moncton,  340. 

Confectioners. — Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen,  469.  George  McAndrews,  St. 
Stephen,  492. 


Contractor  and  Builder, — W.  E.  Day,  Moncton,  304. 

Cooper. — George  Porteous,  Moncton,  345. 

Cotton  Mill. — John  Fielding,  weaver,  Moncton,  324.  Alex.  Gibson,  owner, 
Marysville,  445.  W.  E.  Cheswell,  overseer  spinning  department,  Marysville, 
455.  Jos.  Cheetham,  mule  spinner,  Marysville,  465.  Louis  Dexter,  assistant 
superintendent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Stephen,  483. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — Alex.  Christie,  St.  John,  6.  Haley  Bros.  & Co., 
St.  John,  285.  Jos.  C.  Bisteen,  Fredericton,  438. 

Engineer. — John  Schlyer,  Fredericton,  433. 

Fish  Dealer, — Enoch  B.  Colwell,  St.  John,  291. 

Frenchfort  Quarry. — C.  E.  Fish,  owner,  Newcastle,  423. 

Furniture  Factory. — John  D.  Howe,  St.  John,  8.  S.  B.  Lordly,  St.  John, 
148.  Duncan  Sharp,  St.  John,  153.  W.  F.  Yroom,  St.  Stephen,  473. 

Granite  Polishers. — David  McAdam,  St.  George,  525.  Lawrence  Murphy, 
St.  George,  531. 

Granite  Stone  Manufacturing  Co. — Coutts  Milne  & Co.,  St.  George,  507. 
Epps,  Dodds  & Co.,  St.  George,  511.  Tate,  Meating  & Co.,  St.  George,  515. 
Alexander  Taylor,  St.  George,  517.  Charles  Johnson,  St.  George,  519. 

House  Joiner. — Wm.  Gardiner,  Moncton,  361. 

Inspector  of  Lights. — James  P.  Mitchell,  Newcastle,  412. 

Iron  Foundry. — Walter  H.  Allan,  St.  John,  175. 

Laborers. — Thomas  Kingston,  Chatham,  385.  John  Mahoney,  Cathany 

386. 

Locomotive  Engineer. — John  Stewart,  St.  John,  246. 

Lumber  Merchants. — Hilliard  Bros.,  St.  John,  164.  Alexander  Gibson, 
Marysville,  445. 

Machine  Shop. — J.  Brophv,  St.  John,  287. 

Maritime  Lead  and  Saw  Works. — Wm.  Greig,  St.  John,  9,  10. 

Merchant  Tailors.— J.  S.  May  & Son,  St.  John,  119.  Andrew  Gilmour, 

128. 

Miller. — J.  A.  Humphry,  Moncton,  347. 

Nail  Maker. — Fred.  Bustin,  St.  John,  230. 

Paper  Factory. — C.  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  50. 

Kolling  Mill. — George  Quigley,  superintendent,  St.  John,  108. 

Saw  Mill. — W.  A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  405. 

Savings  Bank. — S.  B.  Patterson,  accountant,  St.  John,  216,  217,  218,  219. 
Ship  broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  213. 

Ship  Carpenter. — Thomas  Kelly,  Chatham,  395. 

Ship  Laborers’  Society. — M.  Kelly,  secretary,  St.  John,  234. 

Ship  Kepairer. — John  Kuddock,  St.  John,  224. 

Small  Hardware, — W.  McFarland,  Fredericton,  425. 

Soap  Manufacturing  Co. — J.  E.  Ganong,  St.  Stephen,  474. 

Stevedore. — John  Woods,  Chatham,  378. 

Stonecutters. — Wm.  Kane,  St.  John,  36.  Edward  Lawlor,  St.  John,  141. 
Pat  Drumgold,  St.  George,  526.  Bussell  Armstrong,  St.  George,  531. 
Tanner. — Wm.  Peters,  St.  John,  132. 

Tile  and  Brick-maker. — James  Lee.  St.  John,  57. 

Tinsmith  and  Stove  Dealer. — S.  Winter,  Moncton,  321. 

Trunk-maker. — John  F.  Munro,  St.  John,  135. 

SANITABY  ABBANGEMENTS  OF  FACTOBIES,  WOBKSHOPS  AND  WOBK- 
INGMEN’S  DWELLINGS— 

Agricultural  Implements. — F.  P.  Thompson,  Fredericton,  442. 
Blacksmiths. — Jos.  Byder,  St.  John,  150.  Pat.  Walsh,  St.  John,  238. 

Board  of  Assessors. — Wm.  F.  Bunting,  St.  John,  23. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — D.  J.  Doherty,  St.  John,  102. 
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Box  and  Match-makers. — G.  & G.  FJewelling,  St.  John,  68. 

Brush  and  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  4.  Miss  Mixon,  St. 
John,  145. 

Cabinetmaker. — J.  McMurkery,  St.  John,  71. 

Car  Builders. — Jas.  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  125. 

Carriage  Builders. — Price  & Shaw,  St.  John,  19. 

Cigar  Manufacturers. — A.  H.  Bell,  St.  John,  11.  Peter  Quinn,  St.  John, 
76.  Thomas  Glen,  St.  John,  242. 

Clothier. — -E:  C.  Cole,  Moncton,  340. 

Confectioners. — J.  R.  Woodburn,  St.  John,  36.  Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen, 
470.  Frank  Murphy,  St.  Stephen,  490.  George  McAndrews,  St.  Stephen,  492, 
493. 

Cotton  Mill. — J.  H.  Parks,  St.  John,  31.  Ellen  McLean,  St.  John,  189. 
Operative,  St.  John.  191.  Operative,  St.  John,  192.  Operative,  St,  John,  193. 
Operative,  St.  John,  194.  Supt.  James  Hargreaves,  St.  John,  255,  256,  257. 
R.  S.  IJocken,  manager,  Moncton,  299, 303.  John  Walmsley,  overseer  of  weavers, 
Moncton,  322.  Jane  Ashworth,  operative,  Moncton,  332.  Alex.  Gibson,  owner, 
Marysville,  449,  450,  452.  Frank  Wood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville,  459. 
Judson  Libbey,  second  hand,  cloth  room,  Marysville,  467.  Assistant  superin- 
tendent St.  Croix,  Louis  Dexter,  St.  Stephen,  482,  485.  Charles  Smith,  carder, 
St.  Stephen,  487.  John  McFarlane,  second  hand,  spinning  room,  St.  Stephen, 
488.  John  Lieper,  fixer,  St.  Croix,  St.  Stephen,  497. 

Curriers. — D.  Carmicheal,  St.  John,  77.  James  Winslow,  St.  John,  110. 
Door  and  Sash  Factory. — Jos.  C.  Risteen,  Fredericton,  439. 

Dry  Goods. — Manchester,  Robertson  & Allison,  St.  John,  160. 

Engineer. — John  McCann,  St.  John,  108. 

Founders  and  Excelsior  Factory. — Hazelhurst  & Son,  St.  John,  131. 
Foundry. — Record’s— Jos.  Peters,  manager,  Moncton,  306.  Wm.  Rippey, 
Moncton,  325.  F.  F.  Gillespie,  owner  of  Chatham  Foundry,  Chatham,  364. 
Harness-maker. — Andrew  Brown,  St.  John,  228. 

Horse-nail  Cutter. — F.  Marvin.  St.  John,  48. 

Iron  Founder. — W.  H.  Allan,  St.  John,  176. 

Machine  Shop. — J.  Brophy,  St.  John,  287. 

Machinist. — Jas.  Arkwright,  St.  John,  297. 

Merchant  Tailors. — J.  S.  May  & Son,  St.  John,  118. 

Mail  Maker. — Fred.  Bustin,  St.  John,  230. 

Paper  Bag  Maker. — Miss  * * *,  St.  John,  196.  Robert  Leetch,  St. 

John,  197. 

Paper  Manufacturing. — C.  L.  Melson,  St.  John,  49. 

Plumber  and  Gasfitter. — -Daniel  Doyle,  St.  John,  149. 

Printer  and  Bookbinder. — R.  R.  Barnes,  St.  John,  21. 

Printer.— W.  J.  Clarke,  St.  John,  172.  W.  C.  Sterling,  St.  John,  173. 
John  W.  Gilmour,  Daily  Telegraph,  St.  John,  181,  182. 

Public  School  Inspector. — Wm.  S.  Carter,  St.  John,  155. 

Rolling  Mill. — Superintendent  G.  Quigley,  St.  John,  107. 

Soap  Maker. — David  Foohey,  St.  John,  145.  St.  Croix  Manufacturing  Co., 
J.  E.  Ganong,  St.  Stephen,  474. 

Stonecutter. — Timothy  McCarthy,  St.  John,  128. 

Stove-fitter. — Andrew  Damery,  St.  Johft,  231. 

Tanner. — Samuel  Lane,  St.  John,  15.  Wm.  Peters,  St.  John,  132. 

SUMDAY  LABOR- 

BAGGAGE  Master,  Intercolonial  Ry. — W.  J.  Kelly,  St.  John,  251. 

Engineer. — Thomas  McKenna,  St.  John,  202. 

Fish  Dealer.— Enoch  B.  Colwell,  St.  John,  291. 

Head  Clerk,  Freight  Office. — Fred.  Tapley,  St.  John,  250. 

Laborer. — Thomas  Kingston,  Chatham,  384. 
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Night  Watchman,  Intercolonial  By. — J.  R.  Humphrey,  St.  John,  249. 
Policeman,  Intercolonial  By. — Isaac  G.  Stevens,  St.  John,  177. 

Soap  Maker. — George  Jones,  St.  Stephen,  494. 

Stevedore. — John  Woods,  Chatham.  378.  Thos.  Hollerin,  Newcastle,  419. 
Street  Bail  way  Co. — H.  B.  Zebley,  St.  John,  179.  Driver,  George  Moore, 
St.  John,  258. 

Upholsterer. — Wm.  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 

TECHNICAL  ANI)  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION— 

Artist. — John  C.  Myles,  St.  John,  43.  Frederick  H.  Myles,  St.  John,  45. 
Carriage  Builder. — Nevil  Shaw,  St.  John,  19. 

Cigar  Maker. — Wm.  Hamilton,  St.  John,  77. 

Confectioner. — J.  B.  Woodbum,  St.  John,  36. 

Contractor  and  Builder. — Wr.  E.  Day,  Moncton,  303. 

Cotton  Mill. — Albert  Sutcliffe,  overseer,  St.  John,  261.  Louis  Dexter, 
assistant  superintendent,  St.  Stephen,  483. 

Doctor  of  Medicine. — Dr.  Hutchison,  St.  John,  259. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — George  Emery,  St.  John,  83. 

Furniture  Factory. — A.  J.  Lordly,  St.  John,  13. 

General  Merchant. — J.  Murehie,  St.  Stephen,  504. 

Insurance  Agent. — Wm.  Jarvis,  St.  John,  269. 

Iron  Founder. — W.  H.  Allan,  St.  John,  175. 

Machinist. — Fred.  Williamson,  St.  John,  82. 

Masons  and  Builders. — B.  Mooney  & Sons,  St.  John,  96. 

Owens  Art  Institution.— R.  Reed,  president,  St.  John,  271. 

Phienix  Coal  Co. — James  Kennedy,  president,  St.  John,  62. 

Police  Magistrate. — B.  Murray,  Chatham,  381-383. 

Printing. — Hugh  Finlay,  Daily  Telegraph , St.  John,  113. 

Public  School  Inspector. — Wm.  S.  Carter,  St.  John,  154-158. 

Bope  Factory. — T.  O’Connor  & Sons,  St.  John,  34. 

Soap  Manufacturing  Co. — J . E.  Ganong,  St.  Stephen,  474. 

AYiggins  Orphan  Asylum. — Rev.  B.  Mathers,  St.  John,  277. 

TENEMENT  HOUSES  AND  WORKINGMEN’S  DWELLINGS— 

Board  of  Assessors. — Wm.  F.  Bunting,  chairman,  St.  John,  23. 

Carriage  Builder. — B.  B.  DeWolfe,  St.  Stephen,  477. 

Confectioners. — Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen,  469.  George  McAndrews,  St. 
Stephen,  492. 

Cooper. — George  Porteous,  Moncton.  345. 

Cotton  Mill. — John  Fielding,  Moncton,  324.  CVS.  Googhan,  superintend- 
ent, Marysville,  449.  W.  E.  Cheswell,  overseer  spinning  department,  Marys- 
ville, 455.  Frank  Wood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville,  459.  John  Hatch,  weaving 
room.  Marysville,  462.  John  Lieper,  fixer,  St.  Stephen,  497. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — J.  C.  Bisteen,  Fredericton,  437. 

Furniture  Factory. — A.  J.  Lordly,  St.  John,  14.  W.  F.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen, 

473. 

Insurance  Agent. — Wm.  Jarvis,  St.  John,  267. 

Paper  Factory. — C.  L.  Nelson,  St.  John,  49. 

PnoeNix  Coal  Co. — James  Kennedy,  St.  John,  61. 

Saw  Mill. — W.  A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  406. 

* Ship-broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  213. 

Soap  Maker. — Charles  Engle,  St.  John,  75.  David  Foohey,  St.  John,  145. 
Stone-cutter. — Wm.  Kane,  St.  John,  36.  George  Marshall,  St.  George,  526. 
Tanner. — Samuel  Lane,  St.  John,  15.  Wm.  Todd,  Fredericton,  432 
Upholsterer. — Wm.  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 
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TBUCK  System- 

Blacksmith. — Harry  McGowan,  St.  George,  530 

Cabinetmaker. — N.  E.  Sederquest,  St.  Stephen,  500. 

Carpenters. — D.  McKinnon,  Moncton,  350.  Wm.  Gardiner,  Moncton,  361. 

Chatham  Foundry. — T.  F.  Gillespie,  owner  of,  Chatham,  365. 

Clothier. — E.  C.  Cole,  Moncton,  340. 

Cooper  Sugar  Befinery. — G.  Porteous,  Moncton,  346. 

Cotton  Mill. — Jos.  Garside,  operative,  Moncton,  331.  W.  E.  Cheswell, 
overseer,  Marysville,  455.  J.  E.  McPherson,  dyer,  Marysville,  456.  Frank  Wood, 
slasher  tender,  Marysville,  458.  C.  O.  Shaw,  overseer  cloth  hall,  Marysville,  460. 
Jos.  Cheetham,  mule  spinner,  Marysville,  464.  Judson  Libbey,  second  hand, 
cloth  room,  466.  Louis  Lexter,  assistant  superintendent  St.  Croix,  St.  Stephen, 
483.  John  McFarlane,  second  hand  spinner,  488.  » 

Furniture  Painter. — Wm.  Fraser,  St.  Stephen,  498. 

Frenchfort  Quarry. — Wm.  Sutherland,  Newcastle,  416,  411.  C.  E.  Fish, 
owner,  422,  423. 

General  Merchants. — T.  Taylor,  Moncton.  338.  J.  McLaggan,  Newcastle, 

416. 

Granite  Polishers. — David  McAdam,  St.  George,  525.  George  Marshall, 
St.  George,  526.  Lawrence  Murphy,  St.  George,  531.. 

Granite  Stone  Manufacturing. — Coutts,  Milne  &Co.,  St.  George,  506.  Epps, 
Dodds  & Co.,  St.  George,  512.  N.  Meating  (Tate,  Meating  & Co).,  514.  C.  John- 
son (Milne,  Coutts  & Co).,  513. 

Inspector  of  Lights. — Jas.  P.  Mitchell,  Newcastle,  409,  410,  411. 

Laborers. — J.  Kingston,  Chatham,  385.  George  Synnot,  Chatham,  389. 

Lumbermen. — E.  Hutchinson,  Chatham,  368.  T.  Desbrisay,  foreman  for 
Mr.  Snowball,  3*71,  372. 

Lumber  Merchant. — Alex.  Gibson,  Marysville,  444. 

Saw  Mills. — W.  A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  405, 406.  Allan  Bitchie,  Newcastle, 
407,  408.  John  Hearn,  foreman,  Newcastle,  420. 

Ship  Carpenter. — N.  McLaughlin,  Chatham,  396. 

Slippers  and  Oil  Tanned  Larrigans. — St.  Stephen,  489. 

Spool  Factory. — J.  Bussell,  Newcastle,  401,  402.  John  Patton,  foreman, 
Newcastle,  414. 

Stonecutters. — Pat  Drumgold,  St.  George,  526.  Guy  Clinch,  St.  George, 
528.  Bussell  Armstrong,  St.  George,  530. 

Trader. — John  Coleman,  Chatham,  389. 

Trading  Co. — Agent,  N.  B.,  Chatham,  399,  400. 

Upholsterer. — W.  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 

Wigwam-maker. — T.  M.  Boyd,  St.  Stephen,  499. 

WAGES  IN  CANADA  AS  COMP  ABED  WITH  THOSE  IN  GBEAT  BBITAIN 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Blacksmith. — Harry  McGowan,  St.  George,  530. 

Brass  Founders. — T.  McAvity  & Sons,  St.  John,  29. 

Cabinetmaker. — N.  E.  Sederquest,  St.  Stephen,  500. 

Carriage  Builders. — Nevil  Shaw,  St.  John,  19.  Alfred  Edgecombe,  Fred- 
ericton, 437.  B.  B.  DeWolfe,  St.  Stephen,  477. 

Cigar  Maker. — H.  Frederickson,  foreman,  St.  John,  74.  Thomas  Glen, 
St.  John,  241.  John  Lowell,  St.  John,  245. 

Confectioners. — Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen,  469-470.  Frank  Murphy,  St. 

* Stephen,  490. 

Cooper. — George  Porteous,  Moncton,  345. 

Cotton  Mill. — Jas.  Hargreaves,  superintendent,  N.  B.,  St.  John,  256.  Thos. 
Whalen,  mule  spinner,  St.  John.  262.  John  Garside,  beamer,  St.  John,  263.  Peter 
Duxberry,  spinner,  Moncton,  328.  Jane  Ashworth,  operative,  Moncton, 
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333.  C.  S.  Googhan,  superintendent,  Marysville,  449.  W.  E.  Cheswell,  overseer 
spinning  department.  Marysville,  454.  J.  C.  McPherson,  Dyer,  Marysville,  457* 
Frank  Wood,  slasher  tender,  Marysville,  458.  John  Hatch,  weaving  room. 
Marysville,  462.  John  Cheetham,  mule  spinner,  Marysville,  464.  Charles  Smith, 
carder,  St.  Stephen,  486.  John  Lieper,  fixer,  St.  Stephen,  498. 

Currier. — Joseph  Winslow,  St.  John,  110. 

Furniture  Painter. — Win,  Fraser,  St.  Stephen,  498. 

Granite  Stone  Manufacturing  Co. — Coutts,  Milne  & Co.,  St.  George,  507. 
Alex  Taylor,  St.  George,  517.  Wm.  Coutts,  St.  George,  523.  Fred  Bogue,  St. 
George,  523. 

Harness  Maker. — Andrew  Brown,  St.  John,  229. 

Machinist. — Edward  Stephenson,  St.  John,  46.  Wm.  F.  Myers,  St.  John,  82. 
Masons  and  Builders. — B.  Mooney  & Sons,  St.  John,  97. 

Printer  and  Book  Binder. — B.  B.  Burns,  St.  John,  22.  Hugh  Finlay,  fore- 
man, Daily  Telegraph , 113. 

Bolling  Mill. — J.  H.  Poole,  roll  turner,  St.  John,  289. 

Ship-broker. — Samuel  Scofield,  St.  John,  284. 

Ship  Bepairer. — John  Buddock,  St.  John,  224. 

Soap  Maker. — Charles  Engle,  St.  John,  75. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Patton,  Newcastle,  413. 

Stonecutters. — Edward  Lawlor,  St.  John,  146.  Frederick  Crawley,  St. 
George,  532. 

Upholsterer. — Whitney  Dunham,  St.  John,  109.  Wm.  Gibson,  St.  Stephen, 

495. 

WEEKLY  PAYMENTS  AND  PAY  DAYS— 

Agricultural  Implements. — T.  P.  Thompson,  Fredericton,  440,  442. 

Axe  and  Edge  tool  Co. — T.  W.  Broad,  St.  Stephen,  478. 

Brush  and  Broom  Factory. — T.  S.  Simms,  St.  John,  4.  Wm.  Bogers, 
St.  John,  39.  Miss  Nixon,  St.  John,  146.  John  Sullivan;  St.  John,  151. 

Brass  pounders. — T.  McAvity  & Sons,  St.  John,  29. 

Blacksmiths. — Joseph  Byder,  St.  John,  150.  Charles  Doherty,  St.  John, 
289.  John  Fraser,  Intercolonial  By.,  Moncton,  360. 

Cabinemaker. — Frank  Lane,  St.  John,  70.  Sterling  B.  Lordly,  St.  John, 
148.  N.  E.  Sederquest,  St.  Stephen,  500. 

Carriage  Builders. — Nevil  Shaw,  St.  John,  20.  Alfred  Edgecombe,  Fre- 
dericton, 426.  B.  B.  DeWolfe,  St.  Stephen,  476. 

Car  Builders. — Jas.  Harris  & Co.,  St.  John,  123.  Alfred  Haines,  St.  John,  294. 
Confectioners. — Ganong  Bros.,  St.  Stephen,  471.  Frank  Murphy,  St. 
Stephen,  490. 

Conductor. — John  Casey,  Intercolonial  By.,  Moncton,  355. 

Contractors  and  Builders. — W.  E.  Day,  Moncton,  305.  George  Brown, 
Newcastle,  418. 

Cotton  Mill. — John  H.  Parks,  manager,  St.  John,  31.  Miss  Ellen  McLean, 
operative,  St.  John,  189.  Miss  * * * , operative,  St.  John,  191.  B.  S. 

Hocken,  manager,  Moncton,  300.  Jane  Ashworth,  operative,  Moncton,  332. 
John  Fielding,  weaver,  Moncton,  324.  Alex.  Gibson,  owner,  Marysville,  444. 
J.  C.  McPherson,  dyer,  Marysville,  457.  John  Mu  doch,  overseer  carding 
department,  Marysville,  460.  F ank  Wheeler,  operative,  Marys  ille,  463.  Jucison 
Libbey,  second  hand,  cloth  room,  Marysville,  466.  Louis  Dexter,  assistant  super- 
intendent, St.  Stephen,  482.  John  McFarlane,  second  hand,  spinning,  St.  Stephen, 
488. 

Currier. — Joseph  Winslow,  St.  John,  110.  * 

Divisional  Superintendent,  New  Brunswick  By. — St.  John,  205. 

Door  and  Sash  Factory. — Alex,  Christie,  St.  John,  6.  George  Emery, 
St.  John,  83.  Bnpert  Haley,  St.  John,  286.  Paul  Lea,  Moncton,  308.  Joseph 
Bisteen,  Fi edericton,  438. 

Dry  Goods. — Joseph  Allison,  St.  John,  160, 
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Engineer. — John  McCann,  St.  John,  108.  John  Stewart,  St.  John,  246. 
Foundry. — Hazelhurst  & Son,  St.  John,  131.  Joshua  Peters,  manager, 
Moncton,  306.  fm,  Bippey,  foreman,  Moncton,  326.  Thos.  F.  Gillespie,  owner, 
Chatham,  364.  Wm,  Muirhead,  Chatham,  366.  JamesMurray,  Newcastle,  409. 

Frenchfort  Quarry. — Wm.  Sutherland,  Newcastle,  416.  C.  E.  Fish,  owner, 
Newcastle,  422. 

General  Merchant. — T.  Taylor,  Moncton,  338. 

Harness-maker. — Andrew  Brown,  St.  John,  228. 

Horse-shoe  Nails,  Make  of. — J.  Pender,  St.  John,  2,  3. 

Laborer. — Pat.  Kennedy,  St.  John,  266.  Thomas  Kingston,  Chatham,  384. 
George  Synnot,  Chatham,  389. 

Lumbermen. — Seymour  Peters,  Moncton,  337.  Ernest  Hutchinson,  Chatham, 
367.  T.  Hesbrisay,  Chatham  371.  D.  McLaughlin,  Chatham,  377.  Wm.  Ryan, 
Newcastle,  422. 

Machine  Shops. — J.  Brophy,  St.  John,  287. 

Machinist. — Henry,  Moran,  St.  John,  230.  John  Nugent,  Intercolonial  By., 
Moncton,  359.  George  Groat,  Chatham,  391.  Alex.  Fraser,  Chatham,  397. 
Mason  and  Builder. — Pat.  Mooney,  St.  John,  97. 

Merchant  Tailors. — J.  S.  May  & Sons,  St.  John,  119.  E.  C.  Cole,  Moncton,  340. 
Paint  Factory. — G.  F.  Thompson,  St.  John,  134. 

Painter. — Wm.  Fraser,  St.  Stephen,  498. 

Paper  Bag  Factory. — Miss  * * *,  St.  John,  196. 

Patternmaker. — Victor  Dykeman,  St.  John,  296.  Wm.  Firth,  Chatham,  387. 
Plumber  and  Gasfittbr. — H.  Hoyle,  St.  John,  149. 

Policeman,  Intercolonial  By. — J.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John,  177. 

Printing. — Daily  Telegraph,  St.  John,  112.  Evening  Globe , 119.  Globe , 
138-.  Barnes  & Co.,  266. 

Raftsmen. — Henry  Logan,  St.  John,  225.  William  Mason,  St.  John,  240. 
Bolling  Mill. — G.  Quigley,  St.  John,  107. 

Rope  Manufacturers. — P.  L.  Connor,  St.  John,  34. 

Saw  Mill. — W.  A.  Hickson,  Newcastle,  405.  Allan  Ritchie,  Newcastle,  407. 
John  Hearn,  420. 

Ship  Laborers’  Society. — M.  Kelly,  St.  John,  232 

Slippers  and  Oil-tanned  Larrigans. — C.  N.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  489. 

Slippers,  Wigwam. — T.  M.  Boyd,  St.  Stephen,  499. 

Small  Hardware. — W.  McFarland,  Fredericton,  425. 

Soap-maker. — Charles  Engle,  St.  John,  75.  David  Foohey,  St.  John,  144. 
Joseph  Howard,  Moncton,  335.  J.  E.  Ganong,  St.  Stephen,  474.  George  Jones. 
Sc.  Stephen,  494. 

Spool  Factory. — John  Bussell,  Newcastle,  401.  John  Patton,  Newcastle,  414. 
Stevedore.- — Thomas  Hollerin,  Newcastle,  419. 

Stonecutters. — Tim.  McCarthy,  St.  John,  128.  Edward  Lawlor,  St.  John. 
141.  Coutts,  Milne  & Co.,  St.  George,  506.  Charles  Johnson,  St.  George,  519. 
Epps,  Dodds  & Co.,  St.  George,  511.  James  Dodds,  St.  George,  521.  Thomas 
Coleman,  St.  George,  513.  Tate,  Meating  & Co.,  St.  George,  514.  Alex.  Taylor, 
St.  George,  517.  David  McAdam,  St.  George,  524.  Patrick  Drumgold,  St. 
George,  527.  Guy  Clinch,  St.  George,  528.  Waverly  Murray,  St.  George,  533. 
Elymer  A.  Young,  St.  George,  534. 

Stove-fitter. — A.  Damery,  St.  John,  231. 

Sugar  Refinery. — Thos.  P.  Williams,  Moncton,  319.  Barnabas  White, 
packer,  Moncton,  348.  Paschal  White,  Moncton,  351. 

Surveyor  of  Lumber. — G.  B.  Johnston,  Chatham,  397. 

* Tanner  and  Larrigan  Maker. — W.  Todd,  Fredericton,  432. 

Tinsmith. — S.  Winter,  Moncton,  321. 

Trackmaster. — Intercolonial  By.,  B.  Irvine,  St.  John,  223. 

Trading  Co. — George  E.  Fisher,  agent,  N.B.,  Chatham,  399. 

Trunk  Factory. — J.  J.  Munro,  St.  John,  135. 

Upholsterer. — W.  Gibson,  St.  Stephen,  495. 


ANALYTICAL  INDEX 


ARRANGED  IN  THE  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 

WITNESSES. 


TSTE"W  BIRTTISrSNAriOIKl 


Allan,  Walter  H .,  Ironfounder,  St.  John  - 174-176 

Hours  moulders  work.  Wages,  174.  Classes  of  castings  made.  Apprentices. 
Seldom  trouble  with  the  men.  Child  labor,  175.  Yentilation,  176. 

Allison,  Joseph,  St.  John , Manufacturer  of  Shirts,  Ladies'  Under- 
garments, Mantles,  Millinery  and  Straw  Goods  - - 159-162 

Employs  150  to  160  hands.  Wages  paid  skilled  sewing  women.  Wages  of  men, 
159.  Separate  conveniences.  Fines,  160.  Contract  woik.  How  hands  are  paid. 
Sells  mostly  in  Maritime  Provinces  and  Montreal,  161.  Increase  in  business,  162. 

Arkwright,  James,  Machinist,  Tool-maker  - - - - 297 

Average  earnings.  Shop  well  ventilated,  2i>7. 

Ambrose,  Arthur,  Employ 6 Cotton  Mill,  Moncton  - - - 329-330 

Wages  received.  Child  labor.  Fines.  Treatment  of  boys,  329. 

Armstrong,  Eussell,  Stonecutter,  St.  George  - 530 

Average  pay  of  stonecutters.  Months  of  labor  in  year.  Taxes.  Owns  his  house, 
530. 

Ashworth,  Jane,  Operative  Cotton  Mill,  Moncton  - - - 332-333 

Works  in  weaving  room.  Wages.  Buies  posted.  Ages  of  little  girls.  Time  for 
dinner.  Months  in  year  employed,  532.  Experience  in  other  places,  333. 

Barnes,  E.  B.,  Printer  and  Bookbinder,  St.  John  - - - 20-22 

Compositors  paid  by  week.  Hours  of  work.  Apprentices.  Wages  of  gii-ls.  No 
limitation  of  number  of  apprentices,  20.  Imported  school  books  complained  of. 
Doors  open  out.  Apprentices  do  not  stay.  Pay  of  job  hands,  21.  Wages  no  better 


in  Boston  than  in  St.  John,  22. 

Barry,  John,  Conductor  Intercolonial  Railway  - 353 

Corroborates  Mr.  Olive’s  evidence  (page  35*2).  Has  no  complaints  against  Inter- 
colonial By.  system,  353. 

Bartlett,  Bobert,  Engineer  New  Brunswick  Railway  - - - 202 

Approves  testimony  of  Mr.  Burgess,  202. 

Bagnall,  Thomas,  Raftsman  ------  227 

Corroborates  evidence  of  Mr.  Logan  (page  225).  Hours  a day  working.  No  Sunday 
work.  No  boys  employed,  227. 

Bell,  Adam  H.,  Cigar  Manufacturer,  St.  John  - - - - 10-13 


Hands  employed.  Girls  employed,  10.  Wages.  Piece-work.  Wages  skilled  men. 
Separate  conveniences.  Imperfect  cigars,  11.  Fining.  Do  not  search  hands.  Com- 
petition from  Montreal  keeps  down  price.  Effects  of  child  labor.  Area  of  sales. 
Constant  employment,  12. 
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Bogue,  Fred.,  Granite  Worker , St.  George  - 523-524 

G-ets  25  cents  a day  less  wages  than  he  did  in  United  States.  Costs  more  to  live  in 
United  States,  523.  Honrs  of  work.  Paid  once  a month.  Belations  between 
employer  and  employed  good.  Ho  grievances.  Believes  in  indenturing  apprentices 
524. 

Berry,  James,  Printer  and  Reporter,  St  John  - - - 125-127 

Discusses  printing  of  school  books  in  Province,  125.  Enquiry  extended  to  paper, 
printing  and  binding,  126.  School  books,  if  locally  printed,  could  be  supplied  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  imported,  127. 

Boyd,  P.  M.,  Wigwam-maker,  St.  Stephens  - 498-499 

Employs  ten  hands,  498.  Good  arrangements  in  case  of  lire.  Works  ten  hours  a 
day.  Pays  weekly,  499. 

Boyer,  B.,  Employe  Sash  and  Door  Factory  - 84-85 

Precautions  against  accident,  84.  Machinery  does  away  with  boys’  help,  85. 

Bray,  William,  Foreman  Cooper,  Sugar  Refinery,  Moncton  - - 344 

Men  employed.  Average  earnings.  Hours  of  work.  Sugar  barrels,  344 

Broad,  F.  W.,  Axes  and  Edge-tools , St.  Stephen  - - - 477-480 

Employs  twenty-four  hands.  Wages  to  blacksmiths ; to  polishers;  to  wood-workers. 
Hours  of  work.  Continuous  yearly  employment,  477.  Men  steady.  Hearly  all 
Hew  Brunswickers.  Some  own  houses.  Bents.  Pays  monthly.  Ho  apprentices. 
Principal  markets.  Londonderry  iron,  478.  Manufactures  drain  pipe.  Why  wages 
are  lower  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Strong  hopes  of  large  manufacture,  479. 
Would  like  duty  taken  off  American  cement,  480. 

Brophy,  John,  Foreman  Machine  Shop  -----  287 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work.  Workmen  as  owners  of  homes.  Cost  to  support 
a family,  287. 

Brown,  Andrew,  Harness-maker,  St.  John  - 228-229 

Skilled  journeymen’s  wages.  Complains  of  prison-made  work  from  Upper  Provinces. 
Lessens  employment.  Wages  have  not  varied.  Collar-making.  Ontario  leather 
used.  Paid  every  week  in  cash.  Harness  furniture  imported,  228.  Ho  buckles 
made  in  Canada.  Apprentices.  Gets  whipped  by  other  Provinces  in  manufacture  of 
whips.  Surplus  of  harness-makers  in  St.  John,  229. 

Brown,  Charles,  Cigar-maker,  St.  John  - - 247 

Approves:  of  previous  evidence.  Why  he  stays,  247. 

Brown,  George,  Builder  and  Carpenter,  Newcastle  - - - 417-418 

Builds  by  contract.  Baling  prices  for  good  carpenters.  Men  scarce,  417.  Plasterers’ 
wages.  Hours  of  work.  Apprentices.  Boys  ought  to  serve  five  years,  418. 

Brundige,  Thomas,  Sail-maker,  St.  John  - - - 286 

Earnings  of  men  employed.  Hours  of  work.  Pays  every  Saturday.  Gets  sail  cloth 
chiefly  from  Hova  Scotia ; also  rope.  Hot  so  much  business  done  as  formerly  in 
his  line,  286. 

Buchanan,  Henry,  Compositor , St.  John  - - - - 151-153 

Price  of  composition  on  evening  papers,  151.  Strikes.  Plate-matter.  Arbitration, 
152.  Union  men,  non-union  and  employers,  153. 

Buchanan,  Frederick,  Fisherman,  St.  John  - - - - 292 

Fishes  all  the  year  round.  Herring  fishery.  Fisherman’s  pay.  Dangers  of  calling,  292. 
Buckley.  John,  Blacksmith,  Newcastle  - 418 

Times  not  prosperous,  418. 
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Burgess,  Melbourne,  Conductor,  New  Brunswick  Railway  - - 200-201 

Corroborates  testimony  of  F.  McLellan  (page  108),  200. 

Burnham,  S.  L.  P.,  Furniture,  St.  John  - 27-28 

Thinks  less  furniture  now  manufactured  in  St.  John.  Wages  ofmen.  jSTo  indentured 
apprentices,  2T.  Men  sober  and  industrious.  Hours  work  per  diem.  Sales 
mostly  local.  Whe.v  the  wood  comes  from,  28. 

Bunting,  William  F.,  Chairman  Board  of  Assessors,  St.  John  - - 22-27 

Principle  of  assessment  in  St.  John,  22.  Tenements.  Mechanics’  income  assessment, 
dumber  of  mechanics  owning  houses.  Water  rates.  Sanitary  condition,  23.  Dis- 
traint for  taxes.  Objects  to  land  taxes,  24.  Incomes  of  professional  classes,  25. 
Exemptions  from  taxes.  Value  of  real  estate.  Statistics  of  taxes,  26.  Total  value 
for  taxation  and  taxes  received,  27. 

Burke,  W.  H.,  Printer , St.  John  - 166-170 

Objects  to  plate-matter,  166.  Cause  of  late  difficulty  between  employers  and 
employes,  167.  How  settled,  168.  Hours  compositors  work.  Apprentices,  169. 

Bustin.  Frederick,  Nctiier.  St.  John  - - - - 229-230 

Cut-nail  industry.  Extent  of  in.  St.  John.  Wages . skilled  men.  Hours  of  work, 
229.  Ho  dangerous  machines.  Few  men  save  money  to  buy  houses,  230. 

Butler,  Kobert,  Ornamental  Stonecutter  - - - - - 293 

Earnings  of  men.  Whence  the  marble  is  got.  Freestone  all  Canadian,  293. 

Cahill,  W.,  Blacksmith,  Chatham  ------  388 

W ages  and  hours  of  work.  Steady  work,  388. 

Calwell,  E.  B..  Fish  Dealer,  St.  John  - - - - 290-292 

Catch  of  fish.  Boats  employed.  Time  engaged.  Where  fish  sent.  No  market  in 
Upper  Provinces.  Halifax  having  the  advantage.  Fishing  season,  290.  Close  season 
during  Sundays.  Market  in  United  States.  Frozen  fish.  Nationality  of  fishermen. 
Quite  a number  own  their  homes,  291.  Cost  of  boats,  292. 

Carmichael.  David.  Currier,  St.  John  - 77-78 

Trade  a healthy  one.  Tan  leather  for  larrigans  and  moccasins,  77.  Wages  paid. 
No  fines.  Constant  employment.  Source  of  leather  supply,  78. 

Carter.  Wm.  S.,  Public  School  Inspector  - - - - 154-158 

School  age  in  New-Brunswick.  Attendance  in  schools.  Large  number  children 
leave  school  before  twelve  years,  154.  No  technical  education.  School  accommo- 
dation. Sanitary  condition  good.  Salaries  of  teachers.  Female  teacher  does  not 
receive  equal  salary  with  male  teachers,  155.  Purchase  of  school  books,  156. 
Truant  officer.  Printing  of  school  books,  157.  Imported  school  books,  158. 

Casey,  John,  Conductor  Intercolonial  Railway  - - - 353-355 

A day’s  run.  Pay.  Ennning  boards.  Car-couplers.  Brakes,  354.  Paid  monthly. 
No  dismissals  without  investigation,  355. 

Cheetham,  J.,  Mule  Spinner,  Marysville  - - - - 464-465 

Hands  employed.  No  females.  No  labor  difficulties.  No  fines.  Man  can  live 
cheaper  than  in  United  States.  Can  save  more  money.  Bent,  464.  Whence  the 
workmen  come,  465. 

Cherry,  Wm.,  Stevedore,  Chatham  -----  392-393 

Approves  of  Ii.  Kelly’s  evidence  (page  391).  Depression  in  lumber  business,  392. 
Earnings  of  stevedore  ; of  ship-laborer.  Months  in  year  working,  393. 

Cheswell,  W.  E.,  Overseer  Spinning  Department,  Marysville  - 453-456 

Hands  employed.  Girls  employed.  Wages  to  small  girls,  453.  Otherwages.  Help 
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in  mill  more  intelligent  than  in  United  States.  dSTo  place  of  punishment,  454.  Time 
per  diem.  House  rent.  Cost  of  living  cheaper  than  in  United  States.  Educational 
privileges  good,  455.  Night  work,  456. 

Chisholm,  H.,  Employ 6 Street  Railway , St.  John  - - - 288 

Stablemen’s  work  and  wages,  288. 

Christie,  Alex.,  Door  and  Sash  Factory , St.  John  - 5-6 

Hands  employed.  Condition  of  trade.  Wages  paid.  Apprentice  system.  No  labor 
troubles,  5.  Hours  of  work.  Paid  every  week.  Machinery  protected.  Men  own 
houses.  Cost  of  living  lower,  6. 

Clarke,  W.  X,  Printer , St.  John  ------  171-172 

Corroborates  evidence  J.  Seymour,  (page  170),  Thinks  proprietors  grind  men  down. 
No  fire-escapes,  171.  Ventilation,  172. 

Clinch,  J.,  Stonecutter , St.  George  -----  528-529 

Paid  once  a month,  528.  Stonecutter’s  kit.  No  grievances,  except  want  of  law  for 
collection  of  wages  from  delinquent  companies,  529. 

Coffee,  M.,  Granite  Quarry , St.  George  - 511-513 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Constant  employment.  Married  men  own  their  houses- 
Pays  once  a month.  No  strikes,  511.  Men  sober  and  industrious.  Apprentices  are 
indentured.  No  truck  system.  Market  chiefly  in  Ontario.  Bailway  freights  against 
the  business.  Yearly  output.  Import  steel  points  from  England,  512.  Machinery 
protected,  513. 

Cole,  E.  C.,  Clothier , Moncton  -----  339-340 

Earnings  of  men.  Nine  months’  steady  work.  Earnings  of  women,  339.  Con- 
veniences. Men  own  houses.  Wages  paid  weekly,  340. 

Coleman,  John,  Farmer  and  Trader  -----  389-390 

Store  orders,  389.  No  demand  for  farm  laborers.  Not  much  savings  from  earnings, 
390. 

Coleman,  T.,  Granite  Works , St.  George  - - - - - 513 

Corroborates  M.  Coffee’s  evidence  (page  511).  Complains  of  railway  rates.  Pays 
monthly,  513. 

Connor,  P.  L.,  Rope-maker , St.  John  -----  32-34 

Hands  employed.  Business  increasing.  Send  binding  twine  to  Manitoba  and 
Ontario.  Wages  paid.  Hours  of  work.  Employ  girls  and  boys,  32.  Wages  children. 
Men  industrious  and  steady.  Never  had  serious  labor  troubles.  Constant  employment. 
Sometimes  night  work,  33.  Extra  pay  for  extra  work.  Female  operatives.  Bind- 
ing twine  better  than  American.  Hands  paid  fortnightly,  34. 

Coutts,  William,  Granite  Quarry , St.  George  - - - 522-523 

A day’s  work.  Men  employed  all  the  year,  522.  Pays  same  wages  as  in  United 
States.  Cost  of  living  less.  Market  in  United  States  and  Ontario.  Principal  com- 
petition from  Scotland  ; owing  to  railway  rates  here,  523. 

Cox,  William,  Warper  ------  263 

Earnings  of  warpers.  Pretty  constant  work,  263. 

Crawley,  F.,  Stonecutter , St.  George  - - - - 532-533 

Average  pay.  Makes  $600  a year.  Wages  of  stonecutters.  Bent.  Some  own  their 
hbuses,  532.  Apprentices,  533. 

Crothers,  Samuel,  Carriage  Builder  - 105-106 

Men  employed.  Wages  paid.  Market  for  carriages.  Hours  of  work.  Few  American 
carriages  imported.  Apprentices.  Competition  from  Montreal  and  Toronto.  Thinks 


he  can  get  better  hubs,  spokes,  etc.,  from  the  States,  105.  Trade  not  increasing. 
Some  leather  findings  manufactured  in  the  Province.  Wages  of  carriage-trimmers,  106. 

Cudlip,  J.  W.,  Cotton  Operative  - - - - - 261 

Hands  employed  in  mule  room.  Earnings.  Boy  labor.  Accident,  261. 

Cullinan,  John,  President  Cartmen’s  Union  - - - 40-41 

Corporation  of  St.  John  prescribe  regulations  of  prices  and  places,  40.  Complains  of 
railways  delivering  freight.  Carters  find  benefit  in  being  organized,  41. 

Cunningham,  B.,  Brush  Maker , St.  John  -----  153 

Corroborates  John  Sullivan’s  evidence  (page  151)  153. 

Curran,  J.,  Ship  carpenter , Chatham  - 394-395 

Hot  steady  employment.  Wages,  394.  Works  ten  months  in  year.  Hot  much  ship- 
building done  of  late  years,  395. 

Curry,  David,  Currier , St.  John  -----  110-111 

Corroborates  previous  witness  (page  110). 

Clarke,  J.  S.,  Foreman  Newspaper  Office , St.  John  - - - 137-138 

Hands  in  composing  room.  Humber  of  journeymen.  Typographical  Union.  Scale 
of  prices.  Troubles  in  office,  137.  Details  of  trouble.  Hands  paid  weekly.  Use  of 
plates,  138. 

Daly,  M.,  Brakesman  Intercolonial  Bailway  - 355-356 

Miles  making  a day’s  run.  Pay.  Is  insured.  Has  no  complaints,  356. 

Damery,  A.,  Stove-fitter , St.  John  -----  231 

Wages.  Employed  nine  months  in  year.  Ventilation.  Paid  weekly.  Ho  organiza- 
tion among  his  trade,  231. 

Danville,  F.  E.,  Surveyor , Chatham  -----  374 

Seber  of  lumber  chooses  surveyor.  Buyer  pays  him.  Character  of  workingmen  in 
Chatham,  374. 

Davis,  Willtam.  Cigarmaker,  St.  John  -----  77 

Corroborates  evidence  of  E.  Quinn  (page  76).  Ho  system  of  punishment  where  he 
works,  77. 

Day,  W.  E.,  Contractor  and  Builder  - - - - 303-305 

Employs  fifteen  men.  Wages  of  carpenters ; of  bricklayers;  of  plasters.  Apprentices. 
Ho  facilities  for  getting  a knowledge  of  architecture  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Months  a year  during  which  men  have  work,  303.  Humber  of  workmen  own  their 
homes.  Wages  of  stone-masons.  Ho  combination  among  builders,  304.  Ho  labor 
trouble.  Pays  weekly.  Laborers’  wages,  305. 

Desbrisay,  P Foreman  of  Mill,  Chatham  - - - 370-372 

Men  employed  in  lumbering.  Pay  of  men.  Hours  of  work.  Monffi?  in  year  at 
work.  Ship  laborers’  wages  compared  with  Quebec,  370.  Men  paid  every  fortnight 
Due  bills,  371.  Prices’  of  provisions.  Wages  on  Chatham  Railway,  372. 

DeWolf,  B.  R.,  Carriage  Builder , St.  Stephen  - - - 475-477 

Hands  employed.  Stock  principally  imported.  Pay  of  men.  Apprentices,  475. 
Pays  every  Saturday  in  cash.  Uses  principally  English  lead.  Thinks  Canadian  lead 
greatly  improved  within  past  few  years,  but  not  equal  to  English.  Canadian  colors 
compare  favorably  with  any.  Principal  competition  from  Ontario.  Ho  strikes,  476. 
Men  sober.  Trimmings  principally  imported.  Canadian  leather  improved,  and  uses 
more  of  it.  Rent.  Wages  in  Calais  compared  with  Canadian,  477. 

Dexter,  Louis,  Assistant  Superintendent  Cotton  Mill , St.  Stephen  - 480-486 

Employ  630  hands.  Have  957  looms  and  3,200  spindles.  Wages,  men  and  women, 
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480.  Wages  various  branches.  Hours  of  work.  Occasional  fines.  Fire  protection, 

481.  Separate  conveniences.  Pay  hands  once  a month.  Ho  flogging  of  children, 

482.  Ho  place  of  confinement.  Pays  in  cash.  Morality  of  the  women  high.  Em- 
ployes now  natives,  who  are  better  than  foreigners.  Some  of  hands  own  their  homes. 
Cost  of  board.  Almost  all  the  hands  can  read  and  write,  483. 

Dodds,  J.,  Granite  Works,  St.  George  - 521-522 

Men  employed.  Wages  paid.  Apprentices.  Pays  once  a month.  Markets,  Ontario 
and  Maritime  Provinces.  Competition  chiefly  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  521.  Caused 
by  cheaper  freight  rates.  Complains  of  high  railway  freight  rates.  Buys  steel 
points  in  the  States,  522. 

Doherty,  C.,  Blacksmith,  St.  John  -----  289 

Employs  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  hands.  Highest  wages  $10  or  $11  a week* 
Works  ten  hours  a day.  Has  three  houses  of  his  own.  Saved  his  money  since  he 
was  married,  289. 


Doherty,  D.  J.,  Book-keeper,  St.  John  - - - - 100-103 

Book-keeper  in  boot  and  shoe  factory.  Men  employed.  Firm  does  increasing  busi- 
ness. Wages  of  men  and  of  women.  Hearly  constant  employment  for  hands.  Ho 
regular  system  of  indenturing,  100.  Where  stock  of  leather  is  bought.  Cutters’ 
wages.  Easters’  wages,  10 1.  Hours  of  work.  Separate  conveniences.  Fire  pro- 
tection. Thinks  duty  too  high  on  American  patented  machines,  102.  Competition 
chiefly  inside  Canada.  Chiefly  from  Quebec,  103. 

Doig,  C.  H.,  Dyer , Cotton  Mill,  St.  John  - - - - 262-263 

Humber  employed.  Wages,  262.  Pretty  constant  employment,  263. 

Donohoe,  Edward,  Sugar  Refinery,  Moncton  - - - - 355 

Hours  of  work.  Ho  extra  pay  for  over-time,  355. 

Doyle,  D.,  Plumber  and  Gasfitter , St.  John  - - - 149 

Wages.  Pretty  constant  employment.  Paid  weekly.  Apprentices.  Ho  organiza- 
tion among  plumbers,  149. 


Drumgold,  P.,  Stonecutter , St.  George  - - - - 526-528 

Wages.  Owns  his  house,  526.  Is  paid  monthly.  Ho  complaints.  Ho  union.  Taxes. 
Thinks  monthly  payments  as  good  as  any,  527. 


Dunham,  W.,  Upholsterer , St.  John  - - - - 109-110 

Employment  constant.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Men  can  live  in  St.  John  fully  as 
well  as  in  Boston,  109. 


Duxberry,  Peter,  Spinner , Cotton  Mill,  Moncton  - - 327-328 

Wages.  Child  labor.  Protected  machinery.  Ho  accidents.  Children  allowed  to  sit 
down,  327.  He  is  not  better  off  here  than  in  England,  328. 


Dykeman,  V.,  Pattern-maker,  St.  John  - - - - 296 

Wages.  Works  fifty-nine  hours.  Paid  weekly,  296. 


Earhardt,  B.,  Metal  Finisher,  Moncton  337 

Wages.  Hours,  337. 

Eddy,  Henry,  Engineer,  Moncton  - - - - - 394 

Wages.  Believes  in  special  examination.  Pretty  steady  employment,  394. 

Edgecombe,  A.,  Carriage  Builder,  Fredericton  - - - 426-431 

Employs  thirty-five  hands.  Works  all  theyear  round;  ten  hours  a day.  Pays  weekly. 
Has  apprentices,  426.  Imports  wheels  from  States;  article  better  than  Canadian. 
Carriages  come  from  Montreal  and  Ontario  ; a poor  class.  Hours  of  work.  Some  of 
the  men  own  their  own  houses.  Area  for  market.  Living  cheaper  than  in  States. 
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Never  heard  his  men  complain  of  cost  of  Jiving,  427.  Greatest  competition  from 
Ontario.  Complains  that  freight  rates  are  higher  on  goods  going  to  Upper  Provinces 
than  on  similar  goods  from  Upper  Provinces,  428.  No  trouble  from  strikes. 
Hickory  of  second  growth  best  wood  for  wheels.  Not  to  be  obtained  in  Canada,  429. 


Complains  of  Customs  charges,  430. 

Edward,  J.  A.,  Bookbinder,  St.  John  . - - - 295-296 

Wages.  Hours.  Apprentices,  295.  No  grievances,  296. 

Emery,  C.,  Foreman , Sash  Factory  -----  83  84 

Wages  of  foreman.  Paid  on  Saturday.  Machinery,  84. 

Engle,  Charles,  Soap-maker,  St.  John  - 74-75 

Men  employed.  Wages  paid.  Whence  material  obtained.  Hours  of  work.  Weekly 
payments.  Lfving  expenses,  75. 

Fairweather,  C.  H.,  Wholesale  Merchant,  St.  John  - - 91-94 

Prices  of  necessaries  of  life.  Wages  of  storemen,  91-94. 

Fielding,  I.,  Weaver,  Cotton  Mills,  Moncton  - - - 323-324 


Not  constantly  employed,  323.  Paid  fortnightly.  Wages.  Treatment  of  children 
good.  Owns  his  own  home,  324. 


Finlay,  H.,  Foreman  of  Newspaper,  St.  John  - - - 111-116 

Men  employed.  Apprentices,  111.  Compositors’  wages.  Hours  of  work,  112. 
School  books,  113.  No  labor  troubles,  114. 

Fish,  C.  E.,  Proprietor  Quarry,  Newcastle  - 422-423 

No  labor  troubles.  Men  paid  monthly,  422.  Some  men  own  their  homes.  Number 
employed,  423. 


Fisher,  G.  E.,  Agent  New  Brunswick  Trading  Co.,  Chatham  - - 398-400 

Employs  150  men  in  summer.  Wages  paid.  Hours  of  mill  work.  Pay  wages  every 
fortnight,  398.  No  labor' trouble.  Boys  employed.  Box  factory.  Store-goods,  399. 

Fisher,  G-.  F.,  Roofer,  St.  John  -----  146-148 

Men  employed.  146.  Wages.  Freights  on  Intercolonial  By.,  147  Stock  obtained 
within  the  Province,  148. 

Flewelling,  G-.,  Box  and  Match-makers,  St.  John  - - - 68-69 

Makes  card  matches.  Employs  70  to  100  hands:  three-quarters  of  them  men.  Wages. 
Area  of  sales.  Competition  from  Hull.  Several  of  the  men  own  their  homes. 
Business  increasing.  Separate  conveniences.  Good  ventilation,  68.  Box-iflaking. 


Onion  boxes  for  Bermuda.  Box-makers’  pay.  Holds  patents,  69. 

Foohey,  L.,  Soap-maker,  St.  John  -----  144-145 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Paid  once  a week,  144.  Bents.  Taxes.  145. 

Foster,  E.  C.,  Tack  Manufacturer,  St.  John  60 

Employs  forty  hands.  One-third  boys.  Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Business 
increasing.  Competes  successfully  with  the  outside  manufacturer,  60. 

Fowler,  J.,  Manufacturer  Edge-tools,  St.  John  - - - 37-38 

Men  employed.  Wages  paid,  37.  Hours  of  work.  Machinery  used.  Sells  springs 
and  axles  in  Quebec  and  State  of  Maine,  38. 

Fraser,  A.,  Machinist,  Chatham  - - - - - 396 

Wages.  Steady  work.  Paid  every  fortnight,  396. 

Fraser,  J.,  Blacksmith,  Moncton  ------  360 


Constant  employment.  Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Paid  once  a month,  360. 
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Firth,  W.,  Pattern-maker , Chatham  - 387 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Pay  of  wages,* 387. 

Fraser,  W.,  Furniture  Painter , St.  Stephen  - 498 

Honrs  of  work  Wages.  Paid  weekly  in  cash,  498. 

Fraser,  W.  J .,  Miller , Moncton  ------  342-343 

Wages.  Hours  of  work,  342.  Price  of  flour.  Decrease  in  price  of  flour.  Roller 
flour.  Thinks  duty  on  com  should  be  removed,  343. 

Frederickson,  H.,  Foreman  Cigar  Factory  St.  John  - - - 72-73 

Employs  forty  hands;  moslty  apprentices  and  girls.  Thinks  girls  make  good 
cigars.  Earnings.  Markets,  72.  Montreal  child-made  cigars  come  into  com- 
petition with  him.  Ho  fines.  Ho  organization  among  men,  73. 

Ganong,  J.  E.,  Soap  Manufacturer , St.  Stephen  - - - 473-475 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work.  Constant  employment.  Some  hands  own 
their  own  homes,  473.  Wages.  Pays  weekly.  Whence  material  used  comes.  ~ 
Area  of  market.  Business  increased,  474.  Competition.  Sends  goods  occasionally 
to  Montreal.  Ho  strikes.  Workmen  sober,  475. 

Ganong,  G.  W.,  Confectioner , St.  Stephen  - - - 468-471 

Hands  employed.  Ages  of  the  employed.  Pay.  Hours  of  work.  Extra  work 
extra  pay.  Continuous  employment,  468.  Business  increasing.  Area  of  sales. 
Working  people  on  Canadian  side  better  off  than  those  on  American  side.  Employes 
are  chiefly  natives.  Competition  chiefly  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  649.  All  but 
one  employed  can  read  and  write.  Wages  as  good  as  in  Boston,  and  living  cheaper. 
Sugar  cheaper  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  Business  done.  Canadian  sugar  fully 
equal  to  American,  470.  Sales  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Wages  paid  fortnightly,  in 
full.  Thinks  fortnightly  or  monthly  better  than  weekly  payments,  471. 

Gardiner,  W.,  House  Joiner , Moncton  - - 360-361 

Wages.  Works  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  360.  Some  own  their  homes. 
House  rent.  Men  paid  in  full.  Have  to  go  to  office  for  pay,  361. 

Garrett,  J.,  Second  Hand  in  Carding  Boom , St.  John  - 264 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Machinery,  264. 

Garside,  J.,  Beamer , Moncton  -------  263-264 

Hands  employed.  Condition  here  not  much  better  than  in  England,  but  likes  climate 
better,  263. 

Garside,  J.,  Operative  Cotton  Mill , Moncton  ------  330 

Works  in  cloth  department.  Wages  per  week.  Boys  and  girls  employed,  330. 

Gibson,  A.,  Marysville  Cotton  Mills  and  Lumber,  - - - 443-448 

Manufactures  25,000,000  long  lumber,  16,000,000  laths  and  14,000,000  shingles  a year. 
Men  employed  getting  out  logs,  are  700.  Their  wages.  Employs  also  200  men  stream- 
driving. Their  wages,  443.  Employed  about  seven  months  in  the  year.  Hours  of 
work  in  lumber  mill.  Pays  monthly;  cash.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five  hands 
employed  in  cotton  mill,  444.  Rent  of  houses.  Many  operatives  have  money  in 
savings  bank.  Others  have  real  estate.  Ho  fines.  Sells  his  gdods  all  over  Canada, 
445.  Is  not  a member  of  cotton  combine.  Moral  standing  of  operatives  good. 
Allows  no  liquor  to  be  sold  in  the  town,  446.  Most  of  his  people  live  in  the  town. 
Has  had  no  strikes.  Business  increasing,  447.  Exported  from  Marysville  in  1887 
"$761,000.  Imported  $418,000.  Is  prepared  to  build  a brick  post  office  and  savings 
bank  if  the  Government  will  use  it. 

Gibson,  W.,  Upholsterer  St.  Stephen , - - - - 494-496 

Constant  employment.  Over-time  extra  pay.  Hours  of  work,  494.  Wages  and 
cost  of  living  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  Paid  weekly,  495. 


Gillespie,  T.  F.,  Proprietor  Foundry , Chatham  - - - 363-365 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Constant  employment.  Apprentices. 
Indenturing  system,  363.  Wages  of  laboring  men.  A great  many  live  in  their  own 
houses.  Rents.  Ventilation  of  foundry.  Discrimination  in  freight  rates.  Men 
paid  fortnightly,  in  cash,  364.  Prices,  365. 

Gilmour,  J.  W.,  Proprietor  Daily  ” Telegraph , St.  John  - - 179-186 

Plate-matter,  179.  Time  of  work.  Wages,  180.  Composing  room  compares  favor- 
ably with  any  in  Dominion.  Sanitary  condition,  181.  Precautions  against  fire  and 
accidents,  182.  Foreman  of  printing  office  no  right  to  belong  to  Typographical 
Union,  183.  Labor-saving  machinery.  Its  effect,  184.  Scale  of  wages.  Profits,  185, 

Gilmour,  A.,  Merchant  Tailor , St.  John  - 128-129 

Corroborates  Mr.  May’s  evidence  (page  116).  Several  of  his  workpeople  own 
their  homes,  128.  Ho  poverty  among  people  employed  at  tailoring.  Relates  in- 
I eidents  to  show  this.  Hands  steady  and  industrious.  Weekly  wages,  129. 

Glen,  T.,  Cigarmaker,  St.  John  - 240-242 

Wages  of  cigar-makers,  240.  Constant  employment.  Apprentices.  Advantages  of 
living  is  with  the  States.  Can  make  more  money  there,  241 . Separate  conveniences, 

242. 

Googiian,  C.  S.,  Superintendent  Marysville  Cotton  Mill  - - 448-453 

One-third  of  the  operatives  men.  Few  boys  of  twelve  years  old.  Thinks  his  help 
superior  to  any  he  has  seen  elsewhere.  Wages,  448.  Ho  fines.  Less  drunkenness 
than  in  any  mill  he  ever  worked  in.  Wages  as  good  as  those  paid  in  any  Southern 
mill.  Operatives  live  cheapei*  than  in  the  United  States.  Fire  escape  system. 
Rents.  Operatives  provided  with  school,  449.  Separate  conveniences.  Proprietor 
of  mill  pays  clergyman’s  salary.  In  case  of  accident  mill  would  pay  the  bill,  450. 
Hours  of  work  per  week  compared  with  those  in  the  United  States,  451.  Ventila- 
tion. Warning.  Ho  labor  organization.  All  the  hands  happy  and  contented. 
Facilities  for  saving  money  excellent,  452. 

Gordon,  I.,  Manufactunire  Horse-nails , St.  John  - 48 

Agrees  with  Mr.  Pender’s  evidence  (page  1),  48. 

Gardiner,  S.,  Immigration  Agent , St.  John  - - - - 51-55 

Increased  number  of  immigrants.  Class  of  immigrants,  51.  Boys  and  girls  con- 
tented, 52.  Increased  demand  for  female  domestics.  Statistics  of  inward  and  out- 
ward movement  of  population,  54. 

Gorham,  J.,  Checker,  Intercolonial  Railway  - - - - 252 

Complains  his  wages  lower  than  others,  252. 

Greig,  W.,  Manager  Lead  and  Saw  Works , St.  John  - - - 9-10 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Constant  employment.  Apprentices.  Saw  plates  come 
from  England.  Complains  Customs  duty  not  high  enough,  9.  Area  of  market.  Rents. 
Savings,  10. 

Groat,  G.,  Machinist , Chatham,  - - - - - 390-391 

Wages.  Hours  of  work,  390.  Paid  fortnightly,  in  cash.  Boys’  work  and  pay.  Over- 
time, 391. 

Haines,  A.,  Carpenter , St.  Johns  - - - - - - 294 

Wages.  Complains  men  have  to  work  Saturdays.  294. 

Haley,  R.  J.,  Sash  and  Door  Makers , St.  John  - - - 285-286 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Hours  of  work,  285.  Protection  of  machi- 
nery. Pays  every  Saturday,  in  cash,  286. 
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Hamilton,  W.,  Apprentice  Cigar-maker , St.  John  - 77 

Wages  received.  Boys  can  all  read  and  write.  Ho  complaints,  77. 

Hargreaves  J.,  Superintendent  Cotton  Mill , St.  John  - - 254-257 

Employs  300  hands.  Child  labor.  Women’s  wages,  254.  Skilled  wages.  Ho  cor- 
poral punishment.  Mule  Spinners.  Separate  conveniences.  Morality  good,  255. 
Comparison  of  wages.  Contract  for  labor,  256.  Fire  protection.  Board  and  lod- 
gings, 257. 

Harrison,  J.  K.,  Barrister , St.  John  ' - - - 176-177 

Law  of  garnishment.  Law  of  attachment.  Privileges  of  landlord.  Lien  law.  Legal 
expenses  in  small  debts,  176.  Tenant  ,4is  lord  and  master,”  177. 

Haslam,  J.,  Caulker , St.  John  ------  144 

Corroborates  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  (page  142),  144. 

Hatch,  W.  J.,  Foreman  Weaver,  Marysville  - 461-462 

Operatives  under  his  charge.  Wages.  Why  women  receive  less  than  men,  461. 
Rent.  Wages  about  same  as  in  States.  Living  cheaper.  Ho  strikes.  Help  here 
compares  favorably  with  United  Stater,  462. 

IIazelhurst,  J.  W.,  Foundeos , St.  John  - - - 129-131 

Hands  Employed.  Hours  of  work,  129.  Men  employed  the  year  round.  Character 
of  work.  Area  of  market.  Complains  of  railway  freight  rates.  Wages  paid  in  full, 
130.  Ventilation.  Ho  labor  trouble.'  Ho  organization.  Men  paid  Saturdays,  131. 

Hearn,  J.,  Mill  Foreman , Newcastle  - 419-420 

Has  constant  employment.  Mill  men  have  five  months  a year,  419.  Men  can 
always  get  winter  work  in  woods ; they  are  paid  in  cash  or  store  orders,  420. 

Henderson.  J.  I).,  Dealer  in  Mantels  and  Crates , St.  John  - - 186-187 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Hours  of  work,  186.  Area  of  market.  Ventilation- 
Apprentices,  187. 

Hickson,  W.  A.,  Sawmill , Newcastle  - 404-407 

Men  employed.  Works  six  months  in  year.  Wages,  404.  Area  of  market.  Pays 
in  full  every  fortnight.  Good  many  of  his  men  own  their  own  houses,  405.  Ho 
due  bills.  Rents,  406.  Ho  vacant  houses.  Prices.  407. 

Hilliard,  H.,  Lumber  Merchant,  St.  John  - 162-165 

Men  employed.  They  get  seven  months  work  in  year.  Wages.  Area  of  markets, 
162.  Describes  competition  in  British  markets  from  American  operators  in  St.  John. 
Wood  used  in  manufacturing,  163.  Accidents.  Some  own  their  houses.  Reason 
why  others  don’t.  Ho  strikes.  Ho  labor  organization,  164.  Rents,  165. 

Hocken,  R.  S..  Manafbr  Cotton  Mills,  Moncton  - - - 298-302 

Employs  170  hands.  Clsssifies  them.  Hours  of  work.  Fines,  298.  Wages  paid  in  year: 
Separate  conveniences.  Fire-escapes.  Ho  ill-treatment  of  children,  299.  Ventilation. 
Accidents.  Pays  fortnightly,  300.  Months  in  year  at  work,  301.  Dust.  Dinner 
hour.  Ho  labor  troubles  in  two  years,  302. 

Hollerin,  J.,  Stevedore , Newcastle  ------  419 

Loads  deals  by  the  standard.  Price  of  loading.  Ho  Sunday- work.  Pays  in  cash,  419. 

Howard,  J.,  Soap-maker , Moncton  , 334-335 

' Wages  of  soap  boilers.  Of  laborers.  Paj^s  every  Saturday  in  cash.  Whence  he 
gets  his  stock.  Area  of  market,  335. 

Howe,  J.  D.,  Furniture  Manufacturer , St.  John  - - - - 7-8 

Hands  employed.  Wages  paid.  Apprentices.  Hours  of  work.  Machinery  protected. 
Men  sober.  Some  own  their  houses,  8. 
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Humphrey,  J.  A.,  Miller , Moncton  - 347 

Hands  employed.  Wages  paid.  Hours  of  work.  Number  of  his  men  own  their 
homes.  Bents.  Works  about  nine  months  in  year,  347. 

Humphrey,  J.  R.,  Night-watchman,  Intercolonial  Railway.  - - 249 

Wages.  Hours,  249. 


Hunter,  J.,  Engineer , Moncton  ------  359 

j Pay.  Signal  lights.  No  complaints,  359. 

Hutchingson,  E.,  Lumberman,  Chatham  * - - - - 367-369 

j Men  employed.  Wages.  Months  in  year  men  employed.  Pays  fortnightly,  367. 
Half  the  men  own  their  own  homes.  Hours  of  work,  368.  Lumber  trade  decreased. 
Price-list  of  supplies  during  four  years,  369. 

Hutchingson,  Dr.  of  Medicine,  St.  John  - - - - 259-260 

Gives  evidence  respecting  education. 

j Irvine,  B.,  Track-master,  Intercolonial  Railway  - - - 222-223 

His  worh.  Wages  of  assistants,  222.  Paid  monthly.  Would  like  more  wages,  223, 


Isaacs,  A.,  Cigars,  St.  John  - - - - - - - 98 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Hours  of  work,  98. 

Jarvis,  W.,  Insurance  Agent,  St.  John  - 267-271 

Rates  of  insurance.  Tenement  houses  pay  heavier  insurance  than  better  dwellings. 
Criticises  Mr.  Kennedy’s  statistics,  (page  265),  267.  Prices  of  articles  of  food,  268. 
Education.  Rates  of  insurances  compared,  269.  Cost  of  living,  270. 


Johnson,  C.,  Granite  Works , St.  George  - - - - 518-521 

Men  employed.  Wages,  518.  Wages  (continued)  ; pay  monthly.  No  strikes. 
Complains  of  freight  rates  on  Intercolonial  Railway.  Several  men  own  thei r homes,  519. 
Machinery  protected.  No  accidents.  Complains  of  duty  on  hammers  and  steel,  520. 


Johnston,  J.  C..  Baggage  Master , New  Brunswick  Railway  - - 263 

Wages.  Baggage  smashers.  Suggestions  how  to  prevent  baggage  smashing,  203. 

Johnston,  G.  R„  Lumber  Surveyor,  Chatham  - - - - 397 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Paid  in  cash  monthly,  397. 

Jones,  G.,  Soap-maker  St.  Stephen  - 494 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work.  Constant  employment.  Paid  weekly  in  cash. 
No  fines,  494. 

Jones,  G.  B.,  Machinist,  Moncton  ------  329 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Constancy  of  employment,  329 

Jones,  W.,  Clerk,  Freight  Dept.,  Intercolonial  Railway  - - - 251 

Corroborates  evidence.  Mr.  Tapley  Qpage  249),  251. 

Kane,  J.,  Stone-cutter  St  John.  ------  151 

Corroborates  Mr.  Lawlor’s  evidence  (page  140).  Wages,  15 J. 

Kane,  W.,  Stone-cutter,  St  John  - - - - - 35-36 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Men  sober,  35.  Rents,  36. 

Kelly,  H.,  Stevedore , Chatham  -----  391-392 

Wages  for  loading  vessels,  391.  Fishes  in  winter  time,  392. 

Kelly,  M.,  Secretary,  Ship  Laborers'  Society,  St.  John  . - 231-238 


Members  in  society.  Wages.  Hours  of  work,  231.  Merchants  and  union  make 
yearly  agreement.  Details  of  agreement,  232.  Details  of  loading  ships,  233.  Some 
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stevedores  own  their  homes,  234.  Further  details  loading  steamers,  &c.,  235.  Copy 
of  agreement,  238. 

Kelly,  Thomas,  Ship  Carpenter , Chatham  - 395-396 

Does  not  get  steady  employment.  Owns  his  home,  395.  Thinks  wages  too  low,  396.  j 

Kelly,  W.  J.,  Baggage-master , Intercolonial  Railway  - 250-251 

Wages.  Hours  of  work,  250.  Thinks  he  is  not  receiving  sufficient  wages,  251. 
Kennedy,  J.,  Phoenix  Coal  Co.,  St.  John  - 61-62 

Mines  in  Hova  Scotia.  Men  employed.  Wages.  Rent  of  houses,  61.  Men  at  mines 
have  a store  of  their  own.  Area  of  market,  62. 

Kennedy,  P.,  Laborer , St.  John  - 265-266 

Wages.  G ives  statistics  of  cost  of  family.  Rent  and  taxes,  265.  Paid  once  a week, 
266. 

Ketchum,  G-.,  Coldbrook  Rolling  Mills  -----  17-18 

Men  employed.  Classes  of  iron  made.  Wages.  Area  of  market.  Business  increasing. 
Ho  labor  troubles,  17. 


Key,  J.  C..  Printer,  St.  John  ------  139-140 

Tells  of  difficulty  in  Globe  office,  139.  Apprentice  system.  Favors  arbitation.  Benefit 
society,  140. 

King,  A.,  Printer,  St.  John  - - * - - 172 

Coroborates  evidence  previous  witnesses,  172. 

Kingston,  P.,  Employ 6 Street  Cars,  St.  John  -----  260 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Over-time,  260. 

King,  J.,  Pattern-maker,  St.  John  - - - - - - 297 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Business  and  wages  increasing,  297. 

Kingston,  J.,  Jjaborer,  Chatham  - 384-385 

Wages.  Hours  of  work,  384.  Owns  his  house.  Store  orders,  385. 

Lane,  F.,  Cabinet-maker , St.  John  - - - - - 69-71 


Wages.  Constant  employment,  Hours  of  work,  60.  Apprentices.  Machinery. 
Boy  labor.  Protection  from  accidents.  Paid  weekly,  70. 


Lane,  S.,  Tanner , St.  John  ------  14-15 

Wages.  Cost  of  living.  Rents.  Output,  15. 

Lee,  J.,  Tile  and  Brick' Maker;,  St.  John  - - - - - 56 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Area  of  market,  56. 

Leetcii,  R.  W.,  Paper  Bag  Maker,  St.  John  - - - - 197-198 

Employs  women  chiefly.  Hours  of  work.  Wages.  Ventilation.  Extra  work, 
extra  pay,  197.  Area  of  market.  Whence  sto^k  is  obtained.  Machinery,  American 
patented,  198 

Lawlor,  E.,  Stonecutter,  St.  John  146-142 

Hours  of  work.  Wages.  Branches  of  work,  140.  Can’t  save  money.  Apprentices. 
Ho  labor  troubles,  141.  When  labor  organization  helps,  142. 

Lea,  P.,  Poor  and  Sash  Factory,  Moncton  - - - - 307-368 

. Wages,  307.  Accidents.  Apprentices.  Pays  every  Saturday,  in  cash  and  in  full, 
308. 

LliGARE,  I.,  Card  Grinder,  Moncton  - 328 

Wages.  Makes  about  $300  a year,  328. 
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Lewis,  W.,  Blacksmith,  St.  John  -----  274 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work.  Wages.  Not  many  upper  shelf  blacksmiths. 
Thinks  not  a first-class  man  in  city  but  is  employed,  274. 

Libby,  J Second  Hand,  Cloth  Room,  Marysville  - - - - 466 

Hands  employed.  Average  pay.  No  difficulties ; no  grievances ; no  grumbling, 

466. 

Lieper,  J.,  Fixer,  St.  Croix  Cotton  Mills  - 497-498 

Wages.  Hands  employed.  Separate  conveniences.  Has  more  house  room  here  than 
in  Scotland,  497.  Wages  higher  and  living  cheaper  in  Scotland,  498. 

Logan,  H.,  j Raftsman,  St.  John  - 225-227 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  No  organization.  Had  some  trouble  with  employers  four 
or  five  years  ago,  225.  Months  employed  in  year.  No  labor  troubles  recently,  226. 
Lives  of  men  sometimes  lost,  227. 

Logan,  J.  T.,  Soap-maker,  St.  John  ------  7 

Earnings  of  soap-boiler.  Pay  of  factory  men.  Hands  employed.  Area  of  market,  7. 
Loggie.  J.,  Lumber  Surveyor,  Chatham  -----  377 

Wages.  How  payments  are  regulated  between  buyer  and  seller  of  lumber,  377. 
Loggie.  J.  0.,  Fishemran,  Chatham  - • - 393 

Busy  five  months  in  year.  Earns  about  $350,  393. 

Lordly,  A.  J.,  Furniture  Manufacturing,  St.  John  - - - 13-14 

Hands  employed.  Earnings  of  men.  Apprentices.  Pelieves  in  technical  education, 
13.  Mechanics’  Institute.  Bent  of  houses.  Business  increasing.  Area  of  market. 
Baw  material,  whence  obtained,  14. 

Lordly,  S.  B.,  Furniture  Manufacturing,  St.  John  - - - 148 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Apprentices.  No  labor  troubles.  No  labor  organization, 
148. 

Lowell,  I.,  Cigar-maker,  St.  John  ------  245 

Corroborates  previous  witness.  Prefers  living  in  Canada,  245. 

Lynch,  J.,  Machinist,  St.  John  ------  79-80 

Buns  an  engine  without  certificate.  Wages.  Hours  of  work,  79.  Apprentices,  80. 

McAdam,  D.,  Granite  Polisher,  St.  George  - - - - 524-525 

Wages.  Paid  once  a month.  Perfectly  satisfied.  Store  goods.  Owns  his  home. 
No  grievances,  525. 

McAffee,  H.,  Painter,  Intercolonial  Pailway  - 357-358 

Car  painter.  Wages,  357.  Hours  of  work,  358. 

Me  Andrews,  Gr.,  Foreman  Confectioner,  St.  Stephens  - - 491-493 

Hands  employed.  Ages  and  sex,  491.  Bent  of  houses.  Wages.  Men  steady.  No 
strikes,  492.  Continuous  employment.  Separate  conveniences.  Ventilation.  Eire 
protection.  Work  over-time  get  double  wages,  493. 

McArthur,  H.,  Bookseller,  St.  John  -----  294-295 

Gives  evidence  concerning  Nelson’s  series  of  school  books,  294. 

McAvity,  G.,  Brass  Founder , St.  John  -----  28-29 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Occupation  healthy  in  Canada,  on  account 
of  separation  of  moulding  shops  from  finishing  shops,  28.  Area  of  market.  Goods 
mostly  sold  in  Ontario.  Price  of  coal  determined  him  to  locate  in  New  Brunswick. 
Men  go  to  States,  but  generally  come  back.  Living  much  cheaper  in  Canada. 
Constant  employment.  Wages  paid  weekly,  29. 
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McCann,  J.,  Engineer , St.  John  - - 108-109 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Paid  weekly,  108.  Rents,  109. 

McCarthy,  J.,  Stonecutter , St.  John  - - - 127-128 

Months’  work  in  the  year.  Wages,  127.  Stock  used.  Fortnightly  payments. 
Apprentices.  128. 

McCarthy,  W.,  Carpenter , St.  John  - 239 

Average  wages.  Apprentices.  How  farmers  interfere  with  carpenters.  Hours  of 
work,  239. 

Mason,  W.,  Rafter , St.  John  - - - - - - 240 

Hours  of  work.  Paid  weekly  in  full,  240. 

McClellan.  F.,  Conductor ,.  New  Brunswick  Railway  - - - 198-200 

How  day’s  work  is  regulated,  198.  Pay  is  allowed.  Sufficient  rest.  Coupling. 
Accidents.  Running-board.  Bell-ropes,  199.  Dead-woods.  Air-brakes.  Injuries  to 
men,  200. 

McDonald,  J.,  Carpenter , Moncton  ------  380 

Wages.  Hours  of  work,  380. 

McFarlane,  J.,  Second  Hand , Spinning  Room,  St.  Croix  Cotton  Mills  - 487-488 

Wages.  Hands  employed  mostly  females,  487.  Separate  conveniences.  Good 

tire  protection.  Paid  once  a month.  Good  ventilation.  Operatives  sober,  488. 

McFarland,  W.,  Manufacturer  Small  Ware.  Fredericton  - - 424-426 

Makes  hames,  pitchforks,  &c.  Men  employed.  Constant  employment,  424.  Busi- 
ness increasing.  Area  of  market,  all  over  Canada.  Wages.  Mo  accidents.  Most  of 
his  men  own  their  homes.  Hours  of  work.  Weekly  cash  payments.  Whence 
materials  obtained,  425.  Competition  from  Ontario.  Londonderry  steel  as  good  as 
any  he  ever  used,  426. 

McGowan,  PI.,  Blacksmith,  St.  George  - - - - 529-530 

Wages.  Steady  employment,  529.  Cost  of  board.  Paid  once  a month.  Payments 
perfectly  satisfactory,  530. 

McGourty,  J.,  Printer,  St.  John  - - - - - 165-166 

Scale  of  wages.  Objects  to  plate-matter.  Good  feeling  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, 165.  Discusses  plate-matter,  166. 

McGrath,  W.,  Skip-carpenter,  Chatham  - - - - 397 

Pretty  steady  employment.  Wages,  397. 

MacKay,  W.,  Alderman,  Fredericton  - - - - 434-435 

Mo  number  of  people  in  city  requiring  charity.  ’Three  thousand  four  hundred 
dollars  a year  covers  expenses  of  alms-house.  Mo  workpeople  who  work  ever 
require  assistance  from  the  city.  Thinks  less  drinking  since  the  adoption  of  the  Scott 
Act,  434.  Poll-tax.  Tax  on  real  estate,  435. 

McJKinnon,  D.,  Carpenter,  Moncton  - 349-351 

Wages.  Hours  of  work,  349.  Constant  employment.  Does  not  cost  more  to  live 
now  than  it  did  five  years  ago.  Owns  his  own  home.  Very  little  “ truck-system.” 
Rents.  Believes  in  indenturing  apprentices,  350. 

"McKenna,  T.,  Engineer , New  Brunswick  Railway  - - - 201-202 

Pay.  Hours.  Railway  company  makes  no  objection  to  men  belonging  to  Brother- 
hood. Coal  used,  201.  Sunday  work.  Explosion.  Mo  certificate  required.  Mo 
color  tests,  202. 
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McKenzie,  W.,  Currier,  St.  John  - 78 

Agrees  with  previous  witness.  Wages.  Married  man  can  live  on  six  dollars  a week, 
Considers  he  himself  receives  sufficient  remuneration,  and  doesn’t  know  anywhere  he 
could  go  to  better  himself,  78. 

McLaggan,  J.,  General  merchant , Newcastle  -----  415-416 

Prices  of  provisions.  1882,  1885,  1887,  415. 

McLaughlin,  D.,  Shipping  Foreman , Chatham  - - - 376-377 

Pay  of  men  loading  lumber.  Stevedore’s  work,  376.  Months  in  the  year  men  can 
work.  Men  paid  fortnightly  in  cash,  377. 

McLaughlin,  N.,  Ship  Carpenter , Chatham  - - - - 396 

Wages.  Pate  somewhat  decreased  in  ten  years.  Has  not  worked  for  last  two  or 
three  years,  396. 

McLean,  Ellen,  Operative  Cotton  mill , St.  John  - - - 189-196 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Ages.  Fines.  Ventilation,  189.  Pro- 
tection against  fire,  190. 

McLean,  H.,  Printer , St.  John  - - - - - - 285 

G-ives  evidence  concerning  school  books  printed  in  Boston  for  New  Brunswick  schools, 
285. 

McLeod,  H.  L>.,  Divisional  Superintendent  New  Brunswick  Railway  - - 263-267 

Evidence  of  employes  substantially  correct,  203.  Wages  of  different  classes.  Ex- 
plosion of  locomotive,  204.  Pays  his  men  monthly,  205.  System  of  interchange  of 
certificates.  Some  of  the  men  own  their  houses.  No  system  of  blacklisting,  206.  Is 
careful  about  giving  recommendations,  207.  f 

McMurkery,  J.,  Cabinet-maker , St.  John  - - - - 71 

Agrees  with  previous  witness.  Kinds  of  woods  used,  71. 

McPherson,  J.  C.,  Dyer , Marysville  Cotton  Mill  - - - 456-458 

I Wages  compare  favorably  with  other  mills.  Gets  steady  employment.  Boys’  wages. 
Never  had  any  trouble  with  the  men,  456.  Boys  not  flogged.  If  they  persist  in 
wrong-doing  they  are  discharged.  Pent  of  houses.  Thinks,  from  his  own  experience, 

| a man  can  live  cheaper  here  than  in  United  States.  Paid  once  a month.  Never 
heard  objection  to  monthly  payments,  457. 

McSweeney,  E.,  Upholsterer , Moncton  -----  319-326 

Average  wages.  Apprentices,  319.  Earnings  of  clerks,  320. 

Mahoney,  J.,  Laborer , Chatham  - - - - - 386 

Wages.  Employed  seven  months  in  the  year.  Earns  enough  to  support  his  family 
in  that  time.  Owns  his  own  house.  Thinks  he  gets  as  much  for  his  $1  now  as  he  did 
five  yea.  s ago,  and  more  than  he  did  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  387. 

Marshall,  G.,  Granite  Polisher , St.  George  - 525-526 

Wages.  Pents.  No  truck  system.  Every  thing  agreeable,  526. 
j Marshall,  H.,  Employe  sash  factory,  St.  John  - 85 

Only  gets  a 1$  a day,  and  can’t  keep  a family  on  that,  85. 

Martin,  0.,  Librarian  Free  Public  Library , St.  John  - - 252-253 

Free  library  started  1883.  Contains  6,000  volumes.  Open  three  days  in  the  week, 
six  hours  each  day.  Maintained  by  city.  Several  donations.  Large  number 
persons  visit  library,  of  all  stations  in  life,  252.  Hoes  not  complain  of  condition  of 
books  when  leturned,  253. 

A--38* 
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Marvin,  F.,  Horse-nail  Cutter , St.  John  -----  4.7 

Wages.  Shop  healthy.  Coal  used,  47. 

Mather,  B.,  Machinist , Chatham  ------  385 

Pretty  constant  employment.  Wages.  Apprentices,  385. 

Mathers,  Rev.  R.,  Principal  Orphan  Asylum , St.  John  - - 277-280 

Asylum  founded  by  S.  Wiggins  and  maintained  by  his  endowment.  Only  children 
bom  in  city  and  county  St.  John  eligible,  277.  Character  of  instruction  given. 
Keep  boys  till  they  are  seventeen  years  of  age.  As  a rule,  the  boys  prefer  to  learn 
trades.  Food,  278.  Character  of  food,  279.  Food  question  (continued),  280. 

May,  R.  W.,  Merchant  Tailor , St.  John  - 118-119 

Hours  of  work.  Classes  of  hands  employed,  116.  Wages.  Believe  men  more 
skilful  than  women.  Apprentices,  117.  Separate  conveniences.  Number  of  hands 
employed.  Condition  of  workshops.  Ventilation,  118.  Men  paid  weekly,  in  cash,  119. 

Meating,  N.,  Granite  Works , St.  George  - - - - 513-518 

Men  employed.  Classes  of  work  done,  513.  Wages.  Pays  monthly.  Apprentices. 
No  labor  troubles,  514.  Complains  of  railway  freights,  515. 
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Mel anson,  FI.,  Brakesman  Intercolonial  Railway  - - - 356 

Running  boards.  Packed  frogs.  Coupling  of  cars.  Bell  cord,  356. 

Miles,  A.,  Upholsterer , Moncton  ------  349 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Insurance  system,  349. 


Miles,  G.  H.,  Freighter , St.  John  -----  103-104 

Men  employed.  Charges  for  transport.  Wages,  103.  Amount  of  business  done. 
Retains  hands  as  long  as  he  can,  104. 


Mill,  H.,  Carpenter , St.  Stephen  - - - - - - 496 

Average  wages.  Gets  about  eight  months’  employment  in  year.  Owns  his  home,  496. 
Miller,  D.,  Engineer , St.  John  ------  16 

Wages.  Inspection  of  boilers.  Hours  of  work,  16. 

Miller.  J.,  Cabinet-maker , St.  John  - - - - - 72 

Agrees  with  previous  witness.  Wages.  Accidents,  72. 

Milne,  A.,  Granite  Works , St.  George  - 506-510 


Hands  employed.  Wages,  506.  Most  all  the  married  men  employed  own  their 
homes.  Nine  months’  work  in  the  year.  Apprentices,  507.  Area  of  market. 
Machinery.  Chief  competition  from  Scotland,  508.  Labor  higher  here  than  in 
Scotland.  Freight  rates  on  our  railways  too  high,  509.  Machinery  principally 
made  in  the  States.  Cannot  use  Canadian-made  pean-hammers,  510. 

Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 193-194 


In  twisting-room.  Hands  employed.  Ages,  193.  No  child  labor.  Room  com- 
fortable, 194. 


Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 194 

In  reeling-room.  Agrees  with  evidence  of  previous  witness.  Nothing  to  add,  194. 
Mrs.  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 193 

In  reeling-room.  Hands  employed.  Wages.  Constant  employment.  Ages.  Venti- 
lation. Wages  increased.  No  accidents,  193. 

Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill 

In  winding-room.  Wages.  Fines.  Ages.  Rates  of  board,  192. 
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Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 192 

I In  winding-room.  Approves  of  evidence  previous  witness.  Operatives  not  satisfied 
with  the  hours.  Well  treated,  192. 

1 Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 190 

Weaver.  Wages,  190. 

Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 190-191 

Weaver.  Wages.  Inspector  of  work.  Ventilation,  190.  Ages.  Warmth  of  room. 
Paid  weekly,  in  cash.  Allowed  to  sit  down,  191. 

Miss  * * * . Paper-bag  Maker  - - - - - 196 

Corroborates  previous  witness.  Wages  would  not  pay  if  she  had  not  a home  of  her 
own,  196. 

Miss  * * * , Paper-bag  Maker  - - - - - 197 

Corroborates  previous  witness,  197 

Miss  * * * , Operative  Cottm  Mill  - - - - 194 

In  spinning-room.  Hands  employed.  Wages.  Machinery.  Ho  accidents,  (rood 
ventilation.  Ages.  Treated  courteously,  194. 

Miss  * * * , Operative  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 195 

In  weaving-room.  Corroborates  evidence  of  previous  witness,  195. 

Miss  * * * , Paper-bag  Maker  - 195-196 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Hours,  195.  Ventilation  and  heat.  Paid  weekly.  Ho 
fines,  196. 

Mitchell,  J.  P.,  Inspector  of  Lights  - 409-412 

Orders  on  stores  in  payment  of  wages,  409.  House  rent  not  increased  during  past 
five  years.  Goods  are  cheaper.  Wages  about  the  same,  but  working  people  are  paid 
in  cash  now  more  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Farm  produce  generally  finds 
a local  market.  A man  who  tends  his  farm,  and  tends  to  nothing  else,  can  always 
make  a decent  living,  410.  Laboring  people  in  better  condition  than  they  were. 
Lumber  trade  not  so  flourishing  as  it  was,  411.  Only  forty  paupers  in  the  whole 
county,  412. 

Mooney,  P.,  Mason  and  Builder,  St.  John  - - - - 94-97 

Wages  paid.  Employs  men  from  March  to  December,  94.  Hours  of  work.  Has 
had  labor  troubles.  Organization  caused  them.  Apprentices,  95.  Extent  of  business 
done.  Brick-makers’  wages.  Ho  lien  law,  96.  Pays  fortnightly,  97. 

Moore,  E.  C.,  Nail  Manufacturer , St.  John  99 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Area  of  market.  Fuel.  Uses  Hova  Scotia  coal,  99. 
Moore,  G.,  Machinist , Intercolonial  Bailway  - - - 359 

Wages.  Constantly  employed.  Boy  labor,  359. 

Moore,  G.,  Driver  Street  Cars , St.  John  , - - - 258-259 

Agrees  with  evidence  previous  witness.  Drivers  not  allowed  to  sit  down.  Must  be 
prompt  in  mornings,  258.  Does  not  know  if  company  pays  wages  to  men  when 
I sick,  259. 

Moran,  H.,  Machinist,  St.  John  ------  230 

Wages.  Employment.  Paid  weekly.  Machinery.  Hours  of  work.  Constant 
employment,  230. 

Muirhead,  II . A.,  General  Merchant,  Chatham  - 379 

Tug-boat  men’s  wages.  Plenty  of  work.  Wages  of  clerks,  379. 
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Muirhead,  W.,  Foundryman,  Chatham  - 365-366 

Men  employed.  Wages,  365.  Apprentices.  Pays  weekly  in  cash  and  in  full- 
Some  of  the  men  own  their  own  homes.  Rents.  Very  few  paupers  in  Chatham- 
Mo  labor  troubles.  Majority  of  working  people  own  their  homes,  366. 

Munro,  G-.,  Trunk-maker , St.  John  -----  137 

Takes  exception  to  statements  of  previous  witness  as  respects  comparative  quality 
of  Canadian  and  American  trunks.  Thinks  Canadian-made  more  substantial,  137. 
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Munro,  J.  J.,  Trunkmaker,  St.  John  - 135-136 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Weekly  cash  payments  of  wages.  Area  of  mai  ket,  135. 
Business  increasing  ; never  had  so  many  orders  as  this  year.  Complains  of  operation 
of  the  tariff.  Competition  comes  from  Montreal  and  Toronto,  136. 

Murchie,  J.,  General  Merchant.  St.  Stephen  - - - 501-566 

Comparison  p ices  of  staples  during  ten  years,  501.  Trade  in  healthy  condition — 
“ve*y  much  so.”  Prices  of  fuel.  Prices  of  clothing.  Very  little  poverty.  Scott 
Act  made  improvement  in  habits  of  people,  503.  Education  in  New  Brunswick 
ahead  of  Maine.  Working  people  good  pay.  Houses  for  working  people  g.eatly 
improved,  504.  Rents  50  per  cent,  lower  than  in  United  States.  Assessment  of  taxes. 
Farmers  around  great  deal  better  off.  Stock  of  agricultural  implements  owned  by 
farmers  g.eatly  advanced.  “Never  was  more  wealth  in  Charlotte  County  than  at 
present  ”,  506. 

Murdock,  J.,  Overseer  Carding  Department , Marysville  . - 460  -461 

Hands  in  department.  Dust,  removal  as  complete  as  any.  Average  wages,  460. 
Likes  present  factory  better  than  other  factories  where  he  has  worked.  Lives  as 
cheaply  here  as  elsewhere,  46l. 

Murpky,  F.,  Confectioner,  St.  Stephen  - 490-491 

Wages.  Cannot  live  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  in  St.  Stephen.  Paid  fort- 
nightly in  cash  and  in  full.  App  entices.  Ventilation  good.  Operatives  far  supe- 


rior class  of  people  to  those  I have  worked  with  in  the  United  States — “better  edu- 
cated,” 490.  Hours  of  work.  Cost  of  board.  Continuous  work,  491. 

Murphy,  L..  Granite  Polisher , St.  George  - 531 

Wages.  Constant  work.  Own  his  home.  Taxes,  531. 

Murray,  J..,  Carter , St.  John  ------  42-43 

Corroborates,  generally,  evidence  of  previous  witness.  Wages.  Keep  of  horses. 
Price  of  hay  and.  oats,  42.  Complains  of  corporation  of  city,  43. 

Murray,  J.,  Foundryman , Newcastle  -----  409 

Earnings.  Wages,  409. 

Murray  R.,  Police  Magistrate , Chatham  - 380-382 


Very  little  crime  in  Chatham.  Very  little  drunkenness,  Northumberland  being  a 
Scott  Act  county.  Scott  Act  enforced  strictly,  380.  Disputes  between  men  and 
employers  about  wages  not  frequent.  No  garnisheeing  of  wages.  Thinks  people  in 
very  fair  condition.  Not  much  litigation,  381.  Discusses  the  Scott  Act,  382. 

Murray  W.,  Granite  Polisher , St.  George  -----  533 

Wages.  Paid  in  cash  monthly.  Hours  of  work.  No  grievances,  533. 

Myers,  W.  F.,  Machinist , St.  John  -----  81-82 

'Agrees  with  previous  witness.  Work  in  St.  John  increasing.  Men  go  away  and 
comeback.  Apprentices.  Education  of  boys  might  be  better,  82. 

Myles,  F.  H.,  Artist  St.  John  ------  45 

Gives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing.  Pupils  desire  fuller  information.  Thinks 
public  schools  cannot  give  the  kind  of  education  mechanics  specially  want,  45. 
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Myles,  J.  C.,  Artist,  St.  John  ------  43-44 

Discusses  technical  education.  Details  of  his  efforts  to  supply  St.  John  with  such,  44. 
Kase,  I.,  Carpenter,  Intercolonial  Railway  - 356-357 

Wages.  Over-work.  Carpenters  insured,  357. 

Kayes,  B.,  General  Helper,  Cotton  Mill , St.  John  - - - 265 

Wages.  Works  same  hours  as  the  rest,  265. 

Kelson,  C.  L.,  Paper  Manufacturer,  St.  John  - - - 48-51 

Makes  Manilla  paper.  Hands  employed.  Wages,  48.  Cost  of  living.  Separate 
conveniences.  Area  of  market.  Paper-bag  industry,  49.  Some  men  own  their 
homes.  Accidents.  Hours  of  work,  50. 

Kichols,  J.,  Foreman , Brass  Foundry , St.  John  - - - 296 

Wages.  Constant  employment.  Ko  serious  accidents.  Apprentices.  Boys  go 
away  to  get  better  employment,  296. 

Kiyen,  J.,  Tanner , Newcastle  - 414-415 

Wages.  AYo.k  all  year  round,  414.  A ea  of  market.  Whence  stock  is  obtained,  415. 

Kixon,  Miss,  Brushmaker,  St.  John  - - - - 145-146 

Wages.  Girls  employed.  Ventilation,  145.  Hours  of  work.  Constant  employ- 
ment. Weekly  payments.  Board  of  young  women.  146. 

Kugent,  J.,  Machinist,  Intercolonial  Railway  - 358 

Wages.  Apprentices,  358. 

Kugent,  B.,  Brassfinisher,  St.  John  - - - - - 298 

Wages.  Good  many  boys  learning  the  trade,  298. 

O’Brien,  B.,  “ Evening  Globe,"  St.  John  - 119-121 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Kight  work.  Apprentices,  119.  Trouble  between 
proprietors  and  the  men,  120. 

Olive,  A.  E.,  Conductor , Intercolonial  Railway  - - - 352-353 

Day’s  work.  Bonus  and  allowances.  Best  after  labor,  352.  Ko  objections  by  the 
management  to  the  Conductors’  Association,  353. 

O’Keil,  W.,  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker,  Monctcm  - - - 341-342 

Men  employed.  Hours  of  work.  Apprentices.  Wages,  341.  Competition 
heaviest  from  Quebec.  Great  improvement  in  Canadian  material  during  past  few 
years. 

Osburn,  H.,  Dyer,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill  - - - - 467-468 

Wages.  Steady  employment.  Board.  Ko  grievances,  467. 

Parker,  W.  B.  Wood-worker,  Moncton  - - - - 330-331 

Wages,  330.  Knows  nothing  about  business  being  done  by  notes,  331. 

Parks,  J.  H.,  Manager  Cotton  Mills,  St.  John  - - - 30-32 

Employs  500  hands.  Wages  to  children.  Wages  to  other  operatives.  Fines,  30. 
Hours  of  work.  Pays  wages  weekly.  Amount  of  fines  collected,  31. 

Parks,  J.  H.,  Re-called  - - -----  133 

Fines.  Statement  of  how  hands  are  discharged,  133. 

Patterson,  S.  B.,  Savings  Bank , St  John  - - - 216-220 

Classes  of  depositors.  Limit  of  deposits.  Great  many  mechanics  reach  the  limit 
of  $1,000,  216.  Great  many  withdraw  money  in  spring  to  build  houses  for  them- 
selves, 217.  Deposits  from  sewing  women.  Laboring  people  better  able  to  make 
savings  now,  for  they  never  were  so  comfortable,  218.  Many  workingmen  in  the  States 
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send  their  deposits  to  St.  John  saving’s  bank,  intending  to  come  back.  Liquor 
licenses,  219.  Temperance  element  stronger  in  Portland,  N.  B.,  than  in  St.  John; 
savings,  therefore,  greater.  Scott  Act,  220. 

Patton,  J.,  Spool  Factory , Newcastle  - - 412-414 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices,  412.  Wages  better  here  than  in  Scotland* 
Believes  he  and  family  are  better  off  here  than  there,  413 

Pender,  J.  Manufacturer  Horse-shoe  Nails , St.  John  - - - 1-3 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Area  of  market.  Whence  the  iron  comes,  1.  Hours  of 
work.  Can  successfully  compete  with  United  States  makers  in  West  Indies,  Australia 
and  South  America.  Pays  weekly.  No  labor  troubles.  States  an  objection  he  has 
to  the  tariff,  2.  Discusses  his  objection  , 3. 

Peters Manager  Record's  Foundry,  Moncton  - - - 305-307 

Stoves  made  chiefly.  Hands  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Earnings.  Time 
employed  in  the  year,  305.  No  labor  troubles.  No  labor  organization.  Imports  his 
patterns.  Ventilation.  Pays  weekly,  in  full  and  in  cash,  306.  Area  of  market,  307. 

Peters,  S.,  Lumberman , Moncton  - 337 

Wages.  Pays  weekly,  in  cash,  337. 

Peters,  W.,  Tanner , St.  John  - - 132 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Men  save  money.  Apprentices,  132 
Pool,  J.  H.,  Rolling  Mill,  St.  John  -----  283 

Wages.  Great  skill  required,  288. 

Porteous,  G-.,  Cooper , Moncton  - - - - - 345-346 

Agrees  with  last  witness  (page  344),  substantially.  Thinks  coopers  work  nine  out  of 
twelve  months.  Bents,  345. 

Pottinger,  D.,  Chief  Superintendent  Intercolonial  Railway  - - 368-317 

Wages,  308.  Miles  constituting  a trip.  .Time  for  rest,  309.  Guarantee  required 
from  all  men  handling  money.  Bunning-board.  Bell  and  rope.  Couplers,  310. 
Air-brakes.  Men  injured.  System  of  benefits,  311.  Memorandum  on  same,  312-313. 
Earnings  of  men  in  car  shops.  Apprentices,  314.  Color  test.  No  objection  to  men 
because  they  belong  to  labor  organizations,  315.  Fines,  316.  Telegraph  operators. 
Train  dispatchers.  Frogs.  Crossings.  Accidents,  317. 

Quigley,  G.,  Bolling  Mills  Superintendent , St.  John  - - - 167 

Competition  considerable.  Ventilation.  Heats  turned  out  a day.  Some  men  have 
saved  money,  107. 

Quigley,  J.,  Roller , St.  John  ------  106 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Comfortable  place  to  work  in,  106. 

Quinn,  E.,  Cigar-maker,  St.  John  - - - - - 76-77 

Agrees  with  previous  witness.  No  system  of  punishment,  76. 

Quinn,  P .,  Cigar -maker,  St.  John  - - - - - 76 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  No  separate  conveniences,  76. 

Bankine,  T.  A.,  Manufacturer  Biscuits , St.  John  - - - 58-59 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Area  of  market,  58.  Statistics  of  his  trade.  Uses  Cana- 
dian flour  altogether.  Competition  from  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Slaughter  prices,  59. 

Beed,  B.,  President  Owens  Art  Institute , St.  John  - - - 271 

Makes  statement  respecting  this  institution.  Success  attended  effort.  Commencing 
in  1884  with  twenty  pupils.  The  list  now  includes  157.  From  different  provinces 
and  from  two  States,  271. 
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Reynolds,  J.,  President  Aid  and  Relief  Society , St.  John  - - 86-88 

Describes  formation  of  society  in  connection  with  the  great  tire  of  1877.  Thinks 
there  is  not  much  distress  in  St.  John.  Less  distress  last  winter  than  usual,  88. 

Rippey,  W.,  Foreman  Records  Foundey,  Moncton  - - - 324-326 

Hours  of  work.  Wages.  State  of  foundry,  325.  Constant  employment.  Hands 
paid  weekly.  Yentilation.  Area  of  market.  Ho  labor  troubles,  326. 

Risteen,  J.  C.,  Sash  and  Door  Manufacturer , Fredericton  435-439 

Hakes  everything  needed  for  building,  435.  Hands  employed.  Apprentices.  Wa ,ges* 
No  accident  in  eighteen  years,  436.  Great  improvement  in  farm  houses  recent  years  5 
also  improvement  in  artisans’  dwellings.  Scott  Act  a benefit.  More  hardwood 
finishing  materials  used,  437.  Men  employed  ten  and  a-half  months  in  year.  Several 
his  hands  own  their  homes.  Pays  weekly,  in  cash  and  in  full,  438.  Poll-tax,  439. 

Ritchie  A.,  Lumber  Mill  Newcastle  - 407-408 

Wages.  Orders  on  store;  men  can  do  as  they  like  about  taking  them,  407.  Wages 
of  clerks.  Same  prices  in  store  to  men  and  general  public,  408. 

Ritchie  A..  ( re-called ) Lumber  Mill  - 423-424 

Stumpage  tax  heavy,  423.  Comparison  with  other  Provinces,  424. 

Robertson  J.  0.,  Car-builder,  c tec.,  St.  John  - 121-125 

Employs  282  hands.  Wages.  Hours  of  work,  121.  Nearly  all  employes  trained  up 
in  the  establishment.  Business  increasing.  Men  stick  to  the  place.  Area  of  market. 
Whence  materials  come.  In  sixty  years  never  had  a strike,  122.  Use  Londonderry 

I*  pig  iron.  Several  men  own  their  homes.  Men  paid  fortnightly,  in  cash.  123.  Make 

their  own  patterns,  124.  Ventilation.  Sanitary  condition,  125. 

Robinson  A.,  Carriage-builder , Chatham  - 375-376 

Hands  employed.  Obtains  parts  of  carriages  from  Ontario.  Has  apprentices.  Used 
to  think  American  springs  best,  375.  Uses  English  varnishes.  Indenturing  system, 
376. 

Robinson,  W.,  Carnage  maker,  Newcastle  - - 426-421 

Wages.  Competition  from  Ontario,  420.  Gets  most  his  material  from  Ontario,  421. 

Ruddock,  J.,  Ship  repairer,  St.  John  - 223-225 

Wages,  223.  Humber  own  their  homes.  Thinks  St.  John  should  have  a dry  dock. 
Can  do  repairs  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  Hew  York,  224.  Men  says  it  costs  double 
when  in  Boston  compared  with  St.  John,  225. 

Rogers,  W.,  Operative  Brush  Factory,  St.  John  - - - 38-40 

Hands  employed.  Machinery.  Material  comes  chiefly  from  United  States,  38.  Is 
paid  Saturday.  Area  of  market.  Pretty  constant  employment,  39.  Competition 
eomes  from  Central  Prison  Toronto,  40. 

Rusk,  J.  W.,  Clerk  Freight  Department,  Intercolonial  Railway  - - 248-249 

Men  employed  in  department.  Wages.  System  of  checking.  Work  increased,  pay 
not,  248. 

Russel,  J.,  Spool  Manufacturer,  Newcastle  - ...  401-404 

Employs  fifty  hands.  Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Ages.  Had  to  get  skilled  hands  from 
Great  Britain.  Pays  by  orders,  in  part,  401.  Pays  once  a month.  Market  is  in 
Paisley,  Scotland.  Ho  accidents.  Excelsior  is  sold  in  Canada.  Find  the  wood  on 
the  spot,  402.  Railway  rates  against  extension  of  sales.  Rents,  403.  Business 
increased,  404. 

Ryan,  W.,  Lumberman , Newcastle  - 421-422 

Wages.  Character  of  work,  421.  Pays  monthly,  422. 
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Byder,  J.,  Blacksmith,  St.  John  ------  150 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Paid  weekly,  150. 

Schlyer,  J.,  Engineer,  Fredericton  _____  433 

Hours  of  work.  Some  of  the  men  own  their  houses.  Thinks  workingmen  do  not 
get  enough  wages.  They  would  not  ask  aid  from  the  City  Council,  though,  433. 

Scofield,  S.,  Ship  Broker,  St.  John  - - - - 207-216 

Cost  of  loading  steam  and  sailing  vessels  in  St.  John,  207  Subject  continued,  208- 
'Labor  troubles,  209.  Labor  troubles  have  hurt  the  port.  Ship  Laborers’  Society,  210- 
Stevedores  and  their  rates,  211.  Why  rates  of  loading  are  higher  in  steamers  than  in 
sailing  vessels,  212.  House  rents  lower,  213.  Discusses  the  Quebec  Act,  214. 

Scofield,  S.  ( re-called ),  Ship  Broker,  St.  John  - - - 288-284 

Explains  about  charges  of  stevedores  in  Quebec.  Usefulness  of  stevedores,  283- 
Yearly  earnings  of  ship  laborers,  284. 

Sederquest,  N.  E.,  Cabinet-maker , St.  Stephen  - - - 499-500 

Hands  employed.  Hours  ot  work.  Wages.  Apprentices,  449.  Wages  better  than 
across  the  line.  Costs  more  to  live  in  Minnesota.  Many  Canadian  workmen  glad  to 
get  back.  Accidents  trying  to  stop  the  buzz-planer  with  the  fingers.  Paid  weekly 
in  cash.  As  many  persons  live  on  American  side  of  the  line  and  work  on  the 
Canadian  as  the  reverse,  500. 

Seymour,  S.,  Printer,  St.  John  - - - - - 170-171 

Partly  agrees  with  previous  witness.  Objects  to  plate-matter.  Believes  in  indenturing 
-apprentices,  170.  Printers  are  organized.  Public  school  books  should,  he  thinks, 
be  printed  in  the  province.  Bents  have  increased.  Good  feeling  between  proprietors 
and  printers,  171. 

Sharp,  D.,  Furniture  Maker,  St.  John  _____  253 

Corroborates  foreman’s  evidence.  Thinks  workingmen  can’t  save  much,  153. 

Shaw,  C.  E.,  Overseer , Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  - - - 459-480 

Hands  in  department,  459.  Wages.  Corroborates  evidence  of  previous  witness. 
Paid  monthly,  in  cash  and  in  full,  460. 

Shaw,  N.,  Carriage  Builder,  St.  John  - - - - 18-20 

Wages.  Constant  employment.  Apprentices,  18.  Area  of  market.  Competition. 
Technical  education,  19.  Hours  of  work.  Gets  woods  from  the  States,  20. 

Simonson,  G.  F.,  Paper-box  Manufacturer , St.  John  - - 187-188 

Hands  employed,  187.  Wages.  Market,  188. 

Simms,  T.  S.,  Broom-maker,  St.  John  - - - - - 3-5 

Wages,  3.  Hours  of  work.  Sutlers  from  competition  of  prison-make  goods.  Pays 
every  week  in  cash,  and  in  full.  Ventilation,  4.  The  freight  from  Toronto  tells  in 
favor  of  his  goods.  Could  employ  more  hands  if  Upper  Province  competition  out  of 
way,  5. 

Smith,  A.  C.,  Chairman  Water  Commission,  St.  John  - - 272-278 

Bates  ot  charges.  No  classes  exempt.  Collect  from  the  landlord,  except  special 
agreement  in  lease,  272.  Sewage  system  pretty  good,  273. 

Smith,  C.,  Carder,  Marysville  Cotton  Mill  - 488-487 

Wages  here  better  than  in  New  Hampshire,  Comparative  hours  of  work,  486.  No 
dissatisfaction.  Separate  conveniences.  Ventilation  good,  487. 

Smith,  D.  G.,  Journalist , Chatham  -----  382-884 

Population  of  Northumberland.  Number  of  paupers.  Population  of  Chatham- 
Police  force,  382.  Wages  of  corporation  laboiers.  Condition  of  workingmen  “re- 
markably good.”  Education.  Aspirations  of  people,  383. 


288 


Smith,  J.,  Pattern-Maker,  St.  John  - 
Wages.  Technical  education,  288. 

Stephenson,  E.,  Machinist , Jo/m  - 46-47 

Wages.  Apprentices.  Boys  go  away.  46:  No  demand  for  workmen  beyond  present 

supply,  47. 

Sterling,  W.  C.,  Manager  “ Sun”  St.  John  - 172-174 

No  disposition  to  grind  down  the  men.  Use  of  plate  matter  does  not  diminish  work 
for  men,  172.  Do  not  recognize  Printers’  Union,  173.  Hours  of  work,  174. 

Stevens,  A.,  Hosiery  Manufacturer , Moncton  - - - 335-336 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work,  335.  Steady  employment.  Women’s  earnings. 
Machinery  used.  Whence  the  stock  comes,  336. 

Stevens,  J.  G.,  Policeman,  Intercolonial  Pailway  - - - 177-178 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Wants  hours  shortened.  Paid  monthly,  177. 

Stewart,  J.,  Locomotive  Engineer,  St.  John  - 245-247 

Engaged  on  Intercolonial.  Average  pay,  245.  Some  have  accumulated  property. 
Paid  monthly.  Accident  and  benefit  fund,  246.  Color  test.  Use  all  Canadian  coal, 

247. 

Sullivan,  J.,  Brush-maker , St.  John  - 151 

Constant  employment.  No  labor  troubles.  Trade  increasing.  Hands  employed. 
Raw  material  chiefly  imported,  151. 

Sutcliffe,  A.,  Overseer  Cotton  Mill,  St.  John  - - - 260-261 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Child  labor,  260. 

Sutherland,  W.,  Fireman  of  Quarry,  Newcastle  - - - 416-417 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Men  paid  monthly.  Store  orders,  416.  Prospects 
bright.  Area  of  market,  417. 

Synnott,  G-.,  Laborer,  Chatham  - - - - - - 389 

Mill-men’s  wages.  Paid  fortnightlv.  Store  orders.  No  due  bills.  Payments  satis- 
factory, 389. 

Tapley,  F.,  Chief  Clerk,  Freight  Office,  Intercolonial  Railway  - - 249-250 

Wages,  249.  Holidays.  Hours  of  service.  Extra  night  work,  250. 

Tapley,  Gr.,  B earner,  Marysville  Cotton  Mills.  - - 462-463 

Wages,  462.  Never  had  any  trouble  with  foreman,  463 

Tapley,  J.,  Lumberman,  St.  John  - 88-91 

Men  employed.  Wages,  88.  Charge  for  transport  of  logs.  Tows  from  Fredericton, 
50,000,000.  Works  not  on  time,  but  on  tide.  Perfect  harmony  between  raftsmen 
and  employers.  No  organization,  89.  Boiler  inspection.  System  of  river  lights. 
Old  English  law  about  rule  of  the  road  on  the  river,  90.  Objects  to  the  new  bridge 
built  over  the  river  at  Fredericton.  Wants  Government  to  look  into  the  matter,  91. 

Taylor,  A.,  Granite  Works,  St.  George  - 516-518 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Some  of  his  men  own  their  houses,  516. 
Men  sober  and  industrious.  Pays  monthly.  Comparison  wages  with  the  United 
States.  Cost  of  living  in  Scotland.  Complains  of  Intercolonial  Railway  freight  rates. 
“ Business  increased  a great  deal,’’  517. 

Taylor,  J.,  General  Merchant,  Moncton  - 338 

Hours  of  work.  Earnings  of  clerks.  Work  people  in  Moncton  generally  paid  in 
cash.  Prices  of  staples.  Pays  clerks  weekly.  Cash  arrangements,  338. 
a— 39* 


Thomas,  J.  C.,  Caulker , St.  John  - 142-144 

Wages.  Statement  of  yearly  warnings  for  twenty-three  years,  142.  Hours  of  work. 
Iron  vessels.  Organization  of  caulkers,  143.  Bents,  144. 

Thompson,  G.  F.,  Paint  Manufacturer , St.  John  - - - 134-135 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Homs  of  work.  Pretty  steady  employment  all  the  year 
round.  Mostly  young  men  employed,  134.  Area  of  market.  Competition,  135. 

Thompson,  F.  P.,  Manufacturing  Agricultural  Implements , &c.,  Fredericton  440-443 
Hands  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Hours  of  work.  Pays  fortnightly  in 

cash.  No  labor  troubles,  440.  Nearly  continuous  employment.  Quite  a number  of 
his  men  own  their  houses.  Pricess  of  building  lots,  441.  Taxation.  “ Our  experience 
is  that  we  are  paying  higher  wages  than  we  ever  p>aid  before.”  Bents,  442. 

Thompson,  F.,  Furniture  Finisher  St.  John  -----  111 

Wages.  Apprentices.  Hours  of  work,  111. 

Thompson,  J.,  Ship-owner , St.  John  - 63-67 

Shipping  decreasing  in  St.  John.  Annual  trade  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it 
was  five  years  ago.  One  reason  for  decrease  is,  laborers’  association  fixed  rate  of 
wages  too  high.  Another  is,  small  towns  and  villages  ship  direct.  Business  over 
whole  Province  is  equal  to  what  it  ever  was.  Comparisons  between  Quebec  and 
St,  John,  63.  Prices  loading  ships  and  steamers  compared.  Laborers’  wages  for 
loading  deals,  64.  Stevedores,  65.  Steamers  coming  to  St.  John  in  a year,  66. 
Wooden  vs.  iron  ships.  Bepairing  active.  Hay  for  wooden  vessels  about  over,  61. 

Titus,  B.,  Foreman , Intercolonial  Railway  - - - 361-362 

Wages,  361.  Sticks  to  his  engine  until  relieved.  Examinations,  362. 

Todd,  W.,  Tanner , Fredericton  ------  431-432 

Larrigan-makers’  wages.  Hours  of  work,  431.  Pretty  steady  work  all  the  year. 
Bents.  Prices  of  articles.  Pays  monthly,  in  cash.  Number  of  men  employed. 
Curriers’  pay,  432. 

Power,  Annie,  Spinner , Cotton  Mill , Moncton  - 334 

Wages.  Child  labor.  Board,  334. 

Traynor,  P.,  Ilousecarpenter,  Chatham  - 387-388 

Wages.  Wages  in  winter  time  cut  down,  387.  Condition  of  the  times,  388. 

Trueman,  G.  H.,  Conductor , Intercolonial  Railway  - - 242-244 

Hours  of  work.  Wages,  242.  Some  of  the  conductors  save  money.  Coupling  of 

cars,  243.  Bun ning- boards.  Covered  bridges,  244. 

Vail,  Annie,  Stitcher , Cotton  Mill , Moncton  - 333 

Wages.  u Everything  nice  and  comfortable  in  the  mill.”  Young  girls,  333. 

Vail,  Bijth,  Carder , Cotton  Mill , Moncton  - 333-334 

Wages,  333.  Holidays.  No  fines,  334. 

Vroom,  C.  N.,  Manufacturer  of  Slippers  and  Larigans , St.  Stephen  - 488-489 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work,  488.  Earnings.  Apprentices.  Area  of  market. 
Whence  material  is  procured.  Pays  weekly,  in  cash  and  in  full.  Is  partner  in  drain 
pipe  factory.  Hands  employed.  Area  of  market,  489. 

Vroom,  W.  F.,  Furniture-maker , St.  Stephen  - - - 472-473 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Apprentices.  Hours  of  work.  Constant  employment. 
Workingmen  sober,  472.  Bents.  Area  of  Market,  materials  imported,  473. 

Walmsley,  J.,  Overseer  of  Weavers,  Moncton  - - - 322-323 

Women  employed.  Children  engaged.  Hours  of  work.  Fines,  322.  Treatment  of 
children,  323. 


238-239 


Walsh,  P„  Blacksmith's  Helper , St.  John 

Hours  ot‘  work.  Wages.  Ventilation.  Wages  less  than  they  were,  238. 

Warner,  D.  B.,  Lumber  and  Lime  Manufacturer,  St.  John  - - 275-276 

Explains  treaty  privileges  enjoyed  by  Americans  on  River  St.  John.  Lumber  on 
United  States  soil  floated  down  St.John  river  and  sent  to  United  States  maybe 
sawn  in  New  Brunswick  by  citizens  ot  United  States,  275.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
million  feet  of  this  lumber  shipped.  Value  lime  industry,  276. 

Watt,  G.,  Ship  Chandler . Chatham  - - - - - 373 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Ships  smelts.  Average  prices  of  smelts.  Smelt  fishery 
brings  in  $25,000  or  $30,000  a season,  373. 

Weir,  J.,  Iran  Machinist,  Moncton  - 320-321 

Men  employed.  Wages.  Constant  employment.  Hours  of  work.  Apprentices, 

320.  No  accidents,  321. 

Whalen,  T.,  Mule  Spinner.  St.  John  . - - - - 262 

Thinks  with  same  pay  can  live  better  here  than  in  England.  Details,  262. 

Wheeler,  B.,  Operative , Marysville  Cotton  Mill  - - - 465-466 

Wages,  465.  Men  kind  and  willing  to  instruct,  466. 

Wheeler,  F.,  Operative.  Marysville  Cotton  Mill,  - - - 463 

Wages.  Never  been  chastised  in  the  mill.  463. 

White,  B.,  Packer,  Moncton  Sugar  Refinery  - - - 348-349 

Wages.  Paid  monthly,  348.  Doesn’t  feel  it  close  economy  to  support  a wife,  349. 

White,  J.  A.,  Manufacturer  Earthenware,  St.  John  - - - 221-222 

Complains  that  Government  took  the  duty  off  firebrick..  Wages.  Night-work. 
Boys’  wages.  Gets  clay  from  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  and  Jersey  (Eng.),  221- 
Area  of  market;  fuel,  222. 

White,  P.,  Sugar  Refinery , Moncton  - 351 

Hot  work.  Wages.  Paid  monthly,  351. 

White,  S.,  Engineer , Moncton  - - - 346 

Wages  and  hours  of  work.  No  certificate,  346. 

Wier,  J.  P.,  Engineer,  Moncton  -----  - 848 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  No  objection  to  pass  examination,  348. 

Williams,  T.  P., Superintendent  Moncton  Sugar  Refinery  - - 318-319 

Hands  employed.  Wages.  Night-work.  Pretty  constant  employment,  318.  Pays 
monthly  “square  up.”  Combines,  319. 

Williamson,  F.,  Machinist,  St.  John  - - - - - 81 

Apprentices.  Wages.  No  labor  troubles.  Hours  of  work,  81, 

Winslow,  J.,  Currier,  St.  John  - - - 110 

Wages.  Paid  weekly,  in  cash  and  in  full.  Gets  constant  employment.  Area  of 
market,  110. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,  Minter,  St.  John  - - - - - 266 

Wages.  Paid  weekly,  in  cash  and  in  full.  Number  of  hands.  Speaks  about  the 
school  books,  266. 

Winter,  S.,  Tinsmith  and  Stove-dealer,  Moncton  - - - 321 

Wages,  Apprentices.  Hours  of  work.  Gets  material  in  Canada.  “ Quite  a few 
workmen  own  their  homes.”  Pays  weekly,  in  full  and  in  cash.  No  labor  troubles, 

321. 


Wood,  F.,  Slasher  Tender , Marysville  Cotton  Mill  - - - 458-459 

Wages.  Hours  of  work.  Works  one  hour  a day  less  than  he  did  in  the  United 
States.  Wages  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  Paid  rent  of  house.  Hever 
had  any  trouble  while  here.  Fire  protection.  Ho  complaints  to  make. 

Woodburn,  J.  B.,  Confectioner , Si.  John  - 36-87 

Business  probably  doubled  since  1873.  Humber  of  hands.  Wages.  Apprentices. 
Women  employed.  Ventilation  of  factory.  Area  of  market,  36.  Competition  from 
Ontario — lots  of  it.  Price  of  sugar.  Canadian  better.  Scotch,  37. 

Woods,  J,  Stevedore , Chatham  ------  378 

Wages.  Square  timber.  Season  for  loading  ships.  A great  many  ship  laborers 
own  their  homes.  Hever  had  any  labor  troubles.  Ho  Sunday  work,  378. 

Young,  L.  IP.,  Manager  Nut  and  Bolt  Works , St.  John  - - 280-282 

Uses  Canadian  iron  wholly.  Hands  employed.  Wages.  Boys,  as  a rule,  remain 
with  him.  Hours  of  work,  281.  Machinery.  Area  of  market.  Hight-work.  Com- 
petition, 282. 

Young,  E.  A,  Apprentice , Stone  Cutting , St.  George  - - 533-534 

Employers  give  instructions,  533.  Ho  grievances.  Everything  satisfactory. 
Wages,  534. 

Zebley,  H.  B.,  Street  Car  Company , St.  John  - - - - 178-179 

Hands  employed.  Hours  of  work,  178.  Wages.  Most  of  the  men  remain.  Sunday 
work,  179. 
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